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2  PROSPECTUS. 

Work  such  as  is  now  proposed,  we  think  unnecessary.  With  the 
success  of  other  pubUcations  of  the  same  class  before  us,  we  feel 
abundant  encouragement  to  proceed  in  our  undertaking. 

A  leading  object  of  the  Journal  will  be  to  furnish  a  record  of 
factSy  embracing  whatever  information  the  most  diligent  inquiry  can 
procure,  regarding  the  past  and  present  state  of  education,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries.  An  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of  various  systems 
of  instruction.  The  results  of  actual  experiment  will  be  presented; 
fnd  the  causes  of  failure,  as  well  as  of  success,  may  thus  be  satis- 
factorily traced,  and  be  made  to  suggest  valuable  improvements. 


The  conductors  of  the  Journal  will  make  it  their  constant  en- 
deavor to  aid  in  diffusing  eniarged  and  Ubercd  viewa  of  education. 
Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  has  had  more  influence  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  science  of  ufistruction,  than  narrow 
and  partial  views  of  what  education  should  be  expected  to  produce. 
Intellectual  attainments  have  been  too  exclusively  the  object  of 
attention.  It  is  too  common  a  thing  to  consider  a  man  well  educat- 
ed, if  he  has  made  a  proper  use  of  the  common  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning;  though  the  result  may  have  been  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  his  health,  and  with  much  neglect  of  that  moral 
culture  which  is  the  surest  foundation  of  happiness.  In  many 
plans  of  education,  which  are  in  other  respects  excellent,  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  man  possesses  an  animal,  and 
a  moral,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  constitution.  Hence  the  total 
neglect  of  the  requisite  provisions  for  the  developement  of  the  cor- 
poreal system,  and  the  confirmation  and  improvement  of  hcaltli, 
the  only  foundation  of  mental  as  well  as  of  bodily  power.  The 
moral  department  of  education  has  too  commonly  been  restricted 
to  an  occasional  word  of  parental  approbation  or  reproof;  or,  at 
the  best,  to  efibrts  limited  by  the  sphere  of  domestic  life.  Tlie 
natural  consequence  of  the  restrictions  thus  unjustly  laid  on  educa- 
tion, is,  that  we  oflen  find,  in  the  same  individual,  a  learned  head, 
but  a  debilitated  body,  and  a  neglected  heart.  Education  should, 
we  think,  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  fitting  man  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties:  it  should  produce  vigorous  and  hardy 
bodies,  trained  to  powerful  action,  and  inured  to  privation  and  fa- 
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rather  than  a  recommendation.  But  explanatory,  practical  instruc- 
tion, under  whatever  name  it  may  appear,  we  shall  be  happy  at  afl 
times  to  aid  with  our  best  exertions. 

As  our  pages  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education, 
throughout  our  country,  an  earnest  and  cordial  invitation  is  given 
to  persons  in  every  quarter,  who  take  an  interest  in  our  labors,  to 
assist  us  by  the  communication  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


*^  Since  publishing  our  prospectus,  and  taking  a  nearer  view  of 
our  undertaking,  we  have  felt  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  our- 
•ehres  more  space.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  our 
subject,  without  introducing  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  topics, 
than  we  anticipated.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  each  number 
shall  contain  sixty-four  instead  of  forty-eight  pages:  the  price  to 
be  four  dollars  a  year.  For  the  difference  of  price,  arising  from 
this  circumstance,  our  readers  wiU,  we  hope,  find  themselves  am- 
ply compensated  in  the  additional  quantity  of  interesting  matter 
with  which  they  will  be  furnished. 

Hie  change  of  our  title  will  not,  we  hope,  be  viewed  as  an  ambi- 
tious assumption.  It  was  suggested  by  our  desire  to  avoid  any  im- 
pression that  our  work  is  local  in  its  character  or  design.  We 
wish  to  subserve  the  cause  of  education,  not  in  our  state  or  country 
merely,  but  throughout  the  continent. 
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influence  over  the  young  mind:  they  form  ita  predilections,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  determine  its  character.  This  department  of  our  la- 
bors will,  we  hope,  be  interesting  to  every  parent  who  is  anxious 
that  the  mind  of  his  child  should  be  early  directed  to  knowledge  and 
virtue. 

Within  a  few  years,  public  sentiment  has  undergone  a  favorable 
change  on  the  subject  of  early  education.  Learning  is  made  easy 
and  pleasant,  by  the  judicious  forms  in  which  it  is  presented ;  and 
the  disposition  of  children  is  cultivated  by  the  milder  methods. 
But,  of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  render  the  morn- 
ing of  life  a  season  of  pure  enjoyment,  the  system  of  infant  schools 
seems  the  most  successful.  In  England,  these  schools  have  hith- 
erto been  applied  to  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor: 
they  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  maternal  care.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  however,  why  they  should  be  restricted  to  any 
one  class,  whilst  they  are  so  well  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adopted  as  valua- 
ble auxiliaries  to  the  best  parental  management;  and  we  are  happy 
/  to  observe  the  system  of  these  schoob  introduced  in  the  initiatory 
'  department  of  the  high-school  of  New- York.  The  establishment 
of  infant  schools  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  education.  We  shall  use  every  endeavor  to  ren- 
der this  subject  familiar  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  by  communi- 
cating all  the  information  we  can  procure  regarding  the  details  of 
\  the  system,  and  its  progress  abroad  and  at  home. 

In  this  era  of  great  and  rapid  revolutions  in  society,  nothing  has 
yet  appeared  which  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  extensive 
and  lasting  effects,  than  the  formation  of  mechanics'  institutions. 
Taking  their  rise  from  the  legacy  of  an  individual,  they  have 
spread  over  Great  Britain,  with  a  rapidity  wliich  reminds  us  more 
of  the  operations  of  the  telegraph,  than  of  the  movements  of  a 
whole  people,  on  the  sober  subject  of  education.  The  mechanic 
classes  of  British  society,  are  prosecuting  this  subject  with  an  en- 
ergy which  begins  to  make  the  wealthy  and  the  highly  educated 
feel  uneasy  for  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind. 

Whilst,  in  our  country,  no  jealousy  of  such  a  kind  can  ever 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  class,  the  same  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  active  among  the  former.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  our 
pages  the  vehicle  of  information  on  this  interesting  subject;  and,  in 
an  early  number  of  our  work,  we  shall  present  an  historical  sketch 
of  mechanics'  institutions. 

A  subject  of  still  higher  importance  to  our  country,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  whose  population  are  farmers,  is  the  establishment  of 
book-societies  and  lending  hbraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
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of  readers;  and  we  proceed  to  our  labors  in  the  confidence  that  we 
shall  be  aided  by  all  enlightened  weU-wiahers  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

In  the  perusal  of  our  pages,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  keep  in 
mind  that  our  undertaking  is  one  which  is  entirely  new.  The  path 
on  which  we  have  entered  is  an  untrodden  one.  No  precursor  has, 
by  his  success  or  by  his  failures,  done  any  thing  to  indicate  the 
course  which  we  ought  to  pursue.  We  shall  therefore  have  to 
eommit  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  guidance  of  circum- 
stances. All  that  we  can  promise,  at  present,  is  this,  that  our  at- 
tention shall  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
the  diflVision  of  information.  In  the  arrangement  of  our  work,  we 
■hall  adhere  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  present  number,  until  a  bet* 
ler  shall  suggest  itself. 


PARTICULiJL  VOncX. 

Hie  progress  of  every  literary  institutioo  id  our  country,  whether  designed  for 
males  or  females,  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  object  of  attention;  and  we  hope 
that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  record  the  advances  of  improvement  in 
evfiry  wiiversitj,  in  every  college,  and  in  most  acadenaes  and  schools,  in  the 
United  States.  We  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  persons 
who  are  in  possession  of  information  of  the  kind  mentioned,  that  they  will  render 
a  service  to  education,  bj  enabling  us  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

To  guide  correspondents  in  communicating  intelligence  such  as  we  wish  to  re- 
ceive, we  respectfully  submit  the  following  questions  relative  to  schools,  col- 
leger, ftc. 

1.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the  school  or  institution  founded? 
9.  Where  is  the  institution  situated  f 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  its  buildingt,  and  what  is  their  form,  &c.  f 

4.  What  are  their  internal  structure  anid  accommodations  f 

5.  What  is  the  number  of  instnicters,  and  what  are  their  departments? 

6.  What  is  tlic  number  of  students,  male  and  female,  and  what  are  their  ages  f 

7.  What  in  tlie  course  of  study,  and  what  are  the  books  which  are  used  * 
a.  What  is  the  system  or  method  of  instruction,  in  all  its  details  ? 

9.  What  ift  the  number  of  classes,  with  their  subdivisions  ? 

IOl  What  is  the  cmplovment  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  every  clasps  ? 

1 1.  What  are  tlic  rej^ulations  of  the  institution,  and  what  is  its  discipline  ? — if  a 
school,  what  species  of  punishment,  mental  and  corporeal  are  used  ;  or  when  was 
the  hitter  relimiuislied  f 

19.  How  i«  the  inititution  supported,  and  what  are  the  salaries  of  the  instnic- 
ters? 

1 3.  What  are  the  terms  of  tuition,  or  the  whole  eipense  of  education  ? 

We  may  mit  always  succecii  in  obtaining  matter  which  will  furnish  an  answer 
Id  each  of  Hhvo  «jue»liuiM.  But,  in  such  cases,  even  partial  information  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

AdiKtional  infomiatiiM),  of  anr  sort,  we  shall  gratefully  acknowledge.  Wc 
shall  AtI  mu4h  iml«*l>t«*tl  to  any  udividual  who  will  add  a  history  of  the  seminary 
or  institution  of  which  lie  gives  us  an  account,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
impfovrmrnt*  whirh,  (rxm  time  to  tiine^  have  been  introduced ;  so  that  we  may 
have  It  in  our  |Hiwcr  to  contrast  the  present  conditioD  of  our  school*  and  colIe.:e^ . 
with  that  whH.il « listed  titXy  years  ago* 
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<  It  gives  US  great  salu&ction  to  state,  that  a  society  has  been 
fonned  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  extension  of  infant  schools 
throughout  the  country.  From  what  we  have  said  on  former  occa- 
sions respecting  these  institutions,  our  readers  will  infer  the  high 
value  which  we  attach  to  them;  and  we  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  their  future,  and,  as  we  hope  and  anticipate,  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  meeting  at  which  the  society  was  formed  was  most  nu- 
merously and  respectably  attended,  and  the  subscriptions  have  been 
already  most  liberal.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took  the  chair  on 
the  occasion.  The  first  object  of  the  society  will  be  to  establish  in 
some  central  part  of  the  metropolis  an  institution  which,  while  it  dis- 
penses its  benefits  to  the  adjoining  population,  may  also  serve  as  a 
model  for  imitation,  and  as  a  seminary  for  training  and  qualifying 
masters  and  mistresses  to  form  and  superintend  schools.' 

Hie  Observer  for  August  1824,  contains  a  statement  of  the  views 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  above  society's  conunittee. 

*  The  infant-school  society  has  been  formed  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  or  rather  asylums  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  before  the  age  at  which  they  are  capable  of  engaging  in  any 
profitable  employment,  or  at  which  they  may  be  received  into  other 
schools.  The  proper  objects  of  the  society's  care,  therefore,  are 
children  of  both  sexes,  from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  Children  of 
this  age  generally  prove,  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  a 
heavy  encumbrance  on  parents  who  are  obliged  to  toil  hard  for  a 
subsistence.  One  of  the  society's  objects  is  to  lighten  the  pressure 
of  this  inconvenience,  and  to  leave  the  parents,  and  particularly  the 
mother,  more  fully  at  liberty  to  pursue  some  gainful  occupation  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  family.  So  convinced  are  the  poor  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  relief,  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances Dames'-Schools,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  established, 
in  which  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  infants  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
an  old  woman,  by  whom  they  are  shut  up,  perhaps  in  a  close  apart- 
ment, in  order  '^  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way"  while  the  parents  are 
at  work.  And  for  this  accommodation  parents  are  willing  to  pay 
from  two-pence  to  four-pence  a  week  for  each  child.  The  children 
are  lefl  with  the  dame,  and  remain  under  her  care,  (with  the  excep- 
tion, in  most  cases,  of  the  dinner  hour.)  until  the  evening. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  form  infant  schools,  which  shall  be  capable 
of  receiving  from  200  to  300  infants,  and  which,  while  they  secure 
the  same  relief  to  parents,  shall  be  made  subservient  to  many  other 
purposes,  important  not  only  to  the  children  themselves,  but  through 
them  to  their  parents,  and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  plan  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  provide  an  airy  and  spacious  apartment,  with  a 
dry,  and,  if  possible,  a  large  play-ground  attached  to  it,  where,  under 
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mtm^  Aarpoea^  or  iD-inmory  by  tke  wajwardneBB  of  the  childroi, 
or  hj  the  Tarioos  difficulties  of  their  task; — ^niiose  tooe  and  maimer, 
as  weD  as  feelii^gs,  ahaD  be  imifomilj  those  of  parental  afiection; 
and  who  shall  be  disposed,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  exercise  con- 
stant Tigilance  in  marldng,  and  gently  counteracting,  erery  instance 
the  children  may  exhibit  of  insubordination  or  disobedience  towards 
their  teachers,  or  of  fretAilness,  selfishness,  unkindness,  or  violence 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  especially  in  their  house  of 
play,  which,  at  thai  age,  nuist  necessarily  occupy  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  their  time.  The  qualkies  here  stated  to  be  requisite  in 
the  masters  and  nustresses,  may  deter  many  bencTolent  persons  from 
attempting  to  institute  infant  schools,  under  an  apprehension  that  it 
may  prore  extremely  difficuh,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  suitable 
instructers;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  past  experience  of 
the  infant-school  committee  tends  to  obviate  this  ground  of  hesita- 
tioD  and  discouragement.  Hitherto  individuals  have  easily  been  en- 
gaged to  fill  these  important  offices,  whose  conduct  has  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory;  and  the  committee  see  no  reason  to  despair  of 
finding  an  increasing  supply  of  such  superintendents  proportioned 
to  the  demand  for  them. 

The  committee,  however,  are  deeply  sensible,  and  they  wish  to 
impress  this  sentiment  on  all  who  may  undertake  to  form  infant 
schools,  that  it  is  by  instilling  into  the  infant  mind  the  principles  of 
religion,  that  the  effects  even  of  the  most  perfect  discipline  can  be 
rendered  permanent,  and  that  those  higher  ends  can  be  secured  for 
which  man  is  formed,  and  which  infinitely  transcend  in  importance 
aD  the  temporal  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  to  be  deri^-ed  from 
education.  To  produce,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  their  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer; to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  their  moral  responsi- 
bility; to  convey  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion;  and  to  famiUarise  them  iftith  the  bright  examples  of 
piety  and  benevolence  which  the  scriptures  furnish,  ought  to  form 
leading  features  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  infant 
schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  duly  to  estimate  the  effects  on  society,  and, 
amongst  many  others,  the  diminution  of  private  vice  and  of  public 
delinquency,  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  must  follow  the  gen- 
eral adoption  and  steady  prosecution  of  such  a  system  of  inlant 
training.  At  present  we  behold  the  streets,  and  lanes,  and  alleys  of 
the  metropolis,  and  other  large  towns  and  villages,  crowded  ^^^th 
squalid  children,  loft,  in  uticr  noplect,  to  wallow  in  tilth,  to  contract 
disease,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  idleness,  violence,  and  vice.  Al- 
most the  first  language  ^hioh  many  of  thorn  loarn  to  lisp,  is  that  of 
impurity  and  profaiionoHs.     Ahnost  the  fir«t  science  in  which  manv 
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ject,  the  eommittee  have  revived  to  accept  the  liberal  c^er  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilson,  to  employ  his  infant  school  in  Quaker-street,  Spit^ 
alfields,  for  teaching  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  system  to  such 
masters  or  mistresses  as  may  be  sent  thither  for  instruction.  The 
eommittee  have  engaged  Mr.  Wilderspin,  of  the  Spitalfields  Infant 
School,  to  go  into  the  country,  at  the  request  of  any  person  intend- 
ding  to  open  a  school  according  to  the  method  now  in  practice.' 

Mr.  Wilderspin,  whose  name  occurs  near  the  close  of  the  above 
statement,  has  published  a  work  containing  an  account  of  his  plans 
of  instruction.  Of  this  book  there  is  a  review  in  the  Observer  for 
May  1823.     We  subjoin  some  extracts. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  our  readers  that,  as  infant 
education  has  hitherto  received  but  little  systematic  attention,  they 
must  expect  to  find,  in  the  details  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's  method,  some 
startling  novelties.  His  work  contains  many  things  which  seem  to 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  sober  routine  of  ordinary  teaching. 
It  olFors  nothing,  however,  which  will  not  be  approved  of  on  delibe- 
rate reflection.  Mr.  W.  submits  to  his  readers  no  untried,  vision- 
ary theory.  His  whole  work  is  an  account  of  what  has  been  fairly 
introduced  in  practice.  All  his  experiments  have  been  submitted 
to  public  notice,  and,  afler  having  been  in  operation  for  years,  have 
met  with  universal  approbation. 

<  Mr.  Wilderspin's  work  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  chiefly  a  book  of 
details.  Tlicso  are  not  particularly  our  province;  and  in  truth,  afler 
all  the  controversy  about  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  large  schools  and  small  schools,  we  are  pretty 
much  of  opinion  that,  in  these  matters  at  least, 

^^  Whatever  is  best  admmisterM  is  best.'' 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  endued  with  good  sense  and  a  spirit  of  human- 
ity, with  conscientiousness  of  principle,  and  firmness  of  mind,  we 
are  comparatively  little  anxious  to  know  what  are  the  minutise  of  his 
plans;  at  what  hours  he  opens  or  closes  his  school;  what  grammar 
he  uses;  whether  he  flogs  his  boys  by  a  steam  engine  or  by  hand, 
or  does  not  flog  them  at  all.  There  may,  and  must,  be  much  lati- 
tude on  secondary  points  of  administration;  and,  provided  men 
have  a  right  heart  and  a  good  understanding,  they  will  not  difier 
essentially  in  practice,  however  much  they  may  quarrel  about  the 
theory.  Still  it  may  not  be  unamusing  or  uninstructive  to  our  read- 
ers to  learn  from  our  author  how  to  perform  so  arduous  a  problem 
as  that  of  managing  "three  hundred  children,  from  eighteen  months 
to  five  or  SIX  years  of  age,  by  one  master  or  mistress,"  and  that  so 
perfectly,  Mr.  Wilderspin  tells  us,  that  a  whole  day  may  often  elapse 
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count  whatever  break  a  promise;  for  experience  has  taught  me  that 
most  children  have  good-memories;  and  if  you  once  promise  a  thing 
and  do  not  perform  it,  they  will  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  you 
say  afterwards.  Children  are  such  excellent  imitators  that  I  have 
found  they  will  not  only  imitate  the  conduct,  but  even  the  voice  and 
expression  of  the  countenance."    pp.  148-— 151. 

^  Mr.  Wilderspin  shall  now  inform  us  in  what  manner  he  drills  his 
little  regiment.  — 

^^  On  opening  the  school,  I  cause  all  the  children  to  stand  up,  at 
a  word  of  command,  in  an  orderly  manner;  after  which  they  all 
kneel  down,  when  one  of  them  repeats  a  short  prayer,  and  concludes 
with  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  others  repeating  it  after  him,  similar  to 
a  congregation  in  a  place  of  worship.  After  which,  the  boy  who 
repeated  the  prayer  gives  out  a  hymn,  and  the  children  all  sing  it. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  the  little  creatures  will  try  to  sing  and  keep 
time:  indeed,  children  generally  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  singing, 
and  therefore  we  teach  the  little  children  to  aing  the  alphabet  to  a 
iuMj  which  they  do  extremely  well,  as  well  as  the  pence  and  multi- 
plication tables,  which  they  soon  learn.  The  hymn  being  conclud- 
ed, they  then  commence  their  lessons,  which  they  do  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

The  school  is  divided  into  classes:  there  are  two  monitors  ap- 
pointed to  each  class;  tins  are  fixed  round  the  school,  with  cards  in 
them,  the  same  as  are  used  in  national  schools;  one  of  the  monitors 
then  takes  the  children  up  to  the  cards  one  at  a  time,  the  other 
monitor  keeping  the  class  in  order  while  the  lessons  are  going  on. 
When  the  monitor  who  first  began  has  finished  half  the  class,  the 
other  one  succeeds  him,  and  teaches  the  remainder;  the  former 
monitor  taking  his  place,  so  that  the  monitors  share  the  work  equal- 
ly between  them. 

There  is  also  a  general  monitor,  whose  business  is  to  walk 
round  the  school,  and  see  that  the  other  monitors  do  their  duty,  and 
put  the  children's  fingers  to  every  letter  or  word,  according  to  what 
they  are  learning.  In  this  manner  they  go  on  until  every  chUd  in 
the  school  has  said  one  lesson."     pp.  16 — 18. 

'  It  is  no  part,  however,  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's  plan  '^  to  make  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  by  an  overstrained  attention  and  premature  mental 
growth  in  early  life.  The  following  remarks  are  really  very  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  humane;  and  we  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  admirers  of  precocious  intellect,  who  are  quite  con- 
tent to  see  a  child  languishing  for  want  of  air,  exercise,  and  free- 
dom, a  prey  to  rickets  and  mesenteric  affections,  provided  that  in 
proportion  as  its  limbs  shrink  its  brain-pan  expands;  that  it  com- 
pensates by  a  sickly  cerebral  developement  for  an  emaciated  body; 
by  a  forward  and  flippant  tongue  for  inactive  muscles  and  the  equal 
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play;  aince  quite  as  much  perhaps  of  its  value  is  in  the  efibrt  as  in 
the  attainment:  but  with  very  UUle  children,  for  whom  alone  our 
author  is  legislating,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  judi- 
ciousness of  his  system;  and  even  with  elder  children  it  might  with 
advantage  be  acted  upon  somewhat  more  than  is  usually  the  habit 
in  schools. 

'^  As  an  infant  school  may  very  properly  be  called  a  combination 
of  the  school  and  nursery,  the  art  of  pleasing  forms  a  prominent 
part  in  the  system;  and  as  little  children  are  very  apt  to  be  fretful, 
it  becomes  expedient  to  divert  as  well  as  teach  them;  for  if  children 
of  two  years  old  and  under  are  not  diverted,  they  will  naturally  cry 
for  the  mother;  and  to  have  ten  or  twelve  children  crying  in  tlie 
school,  would  put  every  thing  in  confusion:  but  it  is  possible  to  have 
two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred,  children  assembled  together, 
the  eldest  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  and  yet  not  to  hear  one 
of  them  crying  for  a  whole  day.  Indeed,  I  may  appeal  to  the  nu- 
merous and  respectable  personages  who  have  visited  the  school  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  many  of  whom  have  declared,  that  they 
could  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  such  a  number  of  little  children 
should  be  assembled  together,  and  all  be  so  happy  as  they  have 
found  them,  many  of  them  being  so  very  young.  But  I  can  assure 
the  reader,  that  many  of  the  children  who  have  cried  heartily  on 
being  sent  to  school  the  first  day  or  two,  have  cried  as  much  on 
being  kept  at  home  after  they  have  been  in  the  school  but  a  very 
short  time;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  children  are  absent,  it  is 
frequently  the  fault  of  their  parents.  I  have  had  children  come  to 
school  without  their  breakfast,  because  it  has  not  been  ready;  others 
have  come  to  school  without  shoes,  because  they  would  not  be  kept 
at  home  while  their  shoes  were  mending;  and  I  have  had  others 
come  to  school  half  dressed,  whose  parents  have  either  been  at 
work  or  gossiping,  and,  when  they  returned  home,  have  thought 
that  their  children  had  been  lost;  but  to  their  great  surprise  and  joy, 
when  they  applied  at  the  school  have  found  them  there. 

^^  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Uttle  children  should  dislike  to  go  to 
school,  where  in  general  forty  or  fifty,  or  perhaps  more,  are  assem- 
bled together  in  one  room,  scarcely  large  enough  for  one  third  of 
that  number,  and  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  scarcely  look  at,  each 
other.  In  those  places  I  firmly  believe  many,  for  the  want  of  proper 
exercise,  become  cripples,  or  have  their  health  much  injured,  by 
being  kept  sitting  so  many  hours;  but  as  the  children's  healtli  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  letting  them  have  proper  exercise  combined,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, with  instruction;  to  accomplish  which  many  measures  have  been 
tried,  but  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  the  most  successful,  viz.: 
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digtingiriflhed  by  a  pallid  countenance,  and  a  waated  body.  Of  aU 
the  expedients  that  have  been  proposed  for  winning  the  young  from 
habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  none  seems  to  us  more  promising 
than  the  gymnasium.] 

When  we  consider  how  many  minds  have  long  been  engaged  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education — ^minds,  too,  which  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  results  of  their  labors,  it  is  surely  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  for  ages  they  should  have  overlooked  the  very  first 
and  most  essential  condition  of  success; — I  mean  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  body.  Thus,  if  we  except  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  nothing  worth  naming  has  been  done  for  the  body, 
since  the  days  of  antiquity.  Our  surprise  on  this  subject  would  be 
less,  if  the  striking  advantages  of  training  the  body  had  not  been 
demonstrated  to  us  of  old,  and  recorded  for  our  instruction;  our 
surprise  would  be  less  too,  if  we  had  ever  succeeded  in  education 
without  this  training,  and  if  for  centuries  past  we  had  not  been 
constantly  failing  in  our  efforts  to  perfect  human  beings  without  it. 
This  omission  cannot  be  accounted  for,  unless  by  the  fact,  that 
practice  can  never  be  right  while  principles  are  wrong.  While- 
men  remain  ignorant  of  human  nature,  unacquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  powers,  of  their  own  bodies,  of  their  mental  and 
moral  capacities,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  they  will  be  fortunate 
in  cultivating  these  capacities,  or  wise  in  directing  them  to  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  the  high  purposes  of  existence.  The  great  practi- 
cal question  then  is,  here  as  everywhere  else,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Look  at  the  human  being,  see  how  he  is  compounded,  consider  of 
what  he  is  capable,  and  how  he  is  to  be  affected.  While  thus  oc- 
cupied, if  we  have  intelligence  without  prejudice  and  preposses- 
sion, we  shall  soon  perceive  that  man  is  made  up  of  a  physical,  a 
moral,  and  an  intellectual  constitution,  all  equally  and  essentially 
important  in  themselves  considered,  and  in  their  mutual  relations 
and  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other.  When  this  fact,  which 
seems  indeed  abundantly  obvious,  is  once  admitted,  we  shall  of  ne- 
cessity perceive  that  nature  divides  education  into  three  branches, 
and  consequently  that  every  plan  of  instruction,  founded  on  more 
or  fewer  divisions  of  the  subject  than  these,  must  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, because  not  conformable  to  the  arrangements  and  indications  of 
nature.  This  inference  appears  to  be  admissible,  without  an  ex- 
periment to  prove  its  validity;  and  yet  numberless  abortive  experi- 
ments did  not,  for  a  series  of  generations,  so  far  bring  to  light  the 
cause  of  these  failures,  as  to  occasion  its  abandonment.  Even  now 
the  work  of  reformation  is  but  partially  effected. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  put  this  question  to  himself,    What  would  an 
individua>  be  worth  to  himself  or  others  whose  mind  whose  dispo- 
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The  gymnasiuiii  implies  a  piece  of  ground,  a  building,  and  such 
instruments  and  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  various  ex* 
ercises  of  boys  and  men. 

These  exercises  are  numerous  and  diversified,  so  as  to  be  suited 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  whether  young  or  old, 
weak  or  strong. 

The  pupils  visit  the  gymnasium  in  the  intervals  of  study;  so  that 
instead  of  losing  time,  they  thus  learn  how  to  improve  it,  for  this 
relaxation  of  the  mind,  and  change  of  employment,  dispose  and 
enable  them  to  study  with  interest,  assiduity,  and  effect.  The  gym- 
nasium does  more  than  this,  for  it  gives  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  its  resources,  healthy,  powerful,  and  active  bodies — the  basis  of 
all  rational  and  successful  cultivation. 

The  following  extract  from  an  amended  edition  of  Buchan's  Do- 
mestic Medicine,  relates  to  an  occurrence,  which  took  place  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Berne. 

^  An  unfortunate  youth  was  presented  to  Mr.  Clias,  Professor  of 
Gymnastics,  in  Berne,  by  several  of  his  pupils,  who  requested  the 
favor  of  his  being  admitted  into  his  academy.  On  admission,  his 
strength  was  ascertained  by  the  dunameter.  The  pressure  of  his 
hands  was  merely  equal  to  the  effort  of  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years. 

His  power  of  drawing,  of  raising  his  body,  of  jumping  and  leap- 
ing, were  scarcely  perceptible.      With  very  great  difficulty,  he 
would  run  the  distance  of  one  hundred  steps  in  one  minute  and 
two  seconds,  after  which  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  stand.    A 
weight  of  fifleen  pounds,  held  in  his  hand,  would  make  him  stagger, 
and  a  child  of  seven  years  could  throw  him  down  with  the  great- 
est ease.    After  he  had  been  five  months  subjected  to  the  gym- 
nastic training,  the  pressing  force  of  his  hands  was  fifty  pounds; 
with  his  arms  he  could  raise  himself  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
And  remain  suspended  three  seconds;  he  leaped  three  feet  in  length, 
ran  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  steps  in  a  minute,  carrying  a 
weight  of  thirty-five  pounds  on  his  shoulders.     Finally,  in   1817, 
he  climbed,  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  spectators,  to  the 
top  of  an  insulated  cable  of  twenty  feet  in  height;  he  repeated  the 
same  manoeuvre  on  a  slippery  mast,  leaped  six  feet  in  extent,  and 
ran  five  hundred  paces  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.     He  now  walks 
five  leagues  without  inconvenience;  and  after  a  frightful  leanness, 
his  exercise  has  given  him  a  comfortable  share  of  plumpness;  and 
confirmed  health  has  followed  his  valetudinary  state. 

So  far  as  the  revival  of  gymnastics  has  been  adopted  in  Europe, 
nothing  has  been  found  so  effectually  to  remove  the  physical  imbe- 
cility and  moral  torpor  and  degeneracy  into  which  many  of  the  na- 
tions had  fallen,  before  they  were  at  length  awakened  to  a  true  sense 
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slate  pencil;  thus  rendering  the  motions  of  the  hand,  and  their  na- 
tural proneness  for  action,  auxiliaries  to  the  mind  and  memory. 
As  we  can  perceive  no  objection  to  the  practice,  it  is  intended,  at 
this  early  stage,  to  introduce  easy  lessons  in  drawing,  and  to  en- 
courage by  occasional  instruction,  that  turn  which  is  so  natural  to 
children,  of  endeavoring  to  make  graphic  delineations  of  objects 
which  attract  their  notice.  This  practice  will  be  continued  through 
the  different  departments,  but  limited  probably  to  line  drawing,  as 
the  main  object  is  to  strengthen  the  judgement  with  respect  to  cor- 
rect proportion,  figure,  attitude,  dimensions,  and  distance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  render  the  hand  expert  in  tracing  resemblances. 
A  talent  of  this  kind  is  deemed  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  in 
a  variety  of  occupations,  than  is  generally  imagined.  But,  should 
our  pupils,  toward  the  conclusion  of  their  course^  wish  to  go  more 
extensively  and  completely  into  the  art  of  drawing,  they  can  be  gra- 
tified by  incurring  the  additional  expense  occasioned  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  master. 

As  a  relief  to  the  occupations  of  learning  the  alphabet,  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing,  and,  as  beneficial  to  the  mind,  even  in  those 
early  stages  of  its  advancement,  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  first 
and  easiest  notions  of  arithmetic.  To  learn  to  count  10,  20,  30, 
and  so  on,  to  100,  is  surely  as  easy  to  a  child  at  any  age,  as  to  learn 
in  succession  the  24  letters;  and  by  the  aid  of  sensible  objects,  the 
first  ideas  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  other  primary  rules,  may  be 
advantageously  introduced,  and  the  little  scholar  be  advancing  in 
mental  arithmetic  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  making  progress  in 
the  art  of  spelling  or  reading.  We  hold  it  also  to  be  very  possible 
to  mingle  with  those  infantile  pursuits,  some  instructions  in  geogra- 
phy or  topography,  so  far  at  least  as  to  smooth  the  introduction  to 
that  branch  of  study,  on  their  admission  to  the  higher  departments. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  instruction  which  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  introduce  into  our  lowest  department,  and  which,  but  for 
the  expense  and  fatigue  it  may  involve,  might  be  rendered  highly 
profitable  to  the  understanding,  nioral  feelings,  and  dispositions  of 
our  youthful  charge.  I  mean  that  knowledge  which  may  be  so 
readily  and  effectually  communicated  through  the  medium  of  well- 
chosen  pictures.  Not  only  several  of  the  branches  of  Natural  His- 
tory, but  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting  objects  and  scenery 
of  the  globe,  and  many  of  the  operations  and  productions  of  art, 
may  thus  be  rendered  intelligible  to  very  young  capacities;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  the  various  objects  of  his 
bountiful  creation,  and  an  utter  reprobation  of  cruelty,  revenge, 
and  most  of  the  evil  pa.ssions,  may  be  strongly  inculcated.  Trans- 
parent paintings,  executed  for  this  purpose,  would  be  most  desirable, 
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of  monitors  of  one  of  the  largest  Lancasterian  schools  that  has  e?er 
been  erected;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  system  of  in- 
struction which  constantly  limits  the  attention  of  one  instructer  or 
monitor  to  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  scholars,  and  thus  facilitates  a  ra- 
pid continuation  of  individual  exercise,  is  the  most  favorable  for 
implanting  habits  of  attention,  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  ac- 
curacy of  execution,  which  has  ever  been  devised. 

Geography,  which,  in  the  lower  department,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  an  amusement,  will  be  pursued  in  this,  upon  that  system 
which  can  alone  be  effectual — a  constant  reference  to  the  maps. 
Considering  it  improper  in  the  early  study  of  geography,  to  mingle 
it,  as  is  often  done,  with  scraps  of  history,  politics,  manners,  and 
pecuharities  of  nations,  we  shall  confine  our  boys  of  the  junior  de- 
partment, to  an  acquaintance  with  geographical  features  alone,  and 
shall  use  scarcely  any  other  books  than  those  which  serve  as  guides 
to  the  maps.  A  plentiful  supply  of  maps  will  of  course  be  consi- 
dered as  of  the  first  importance. 

English  grammar  will  be  conunenced  in  this  department,  and  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  syntax  of  our  language.  It  matters  not  how 
early,  afler  they  have  learned  to  read  fluently,  children  begin  the 
study  of  granmiar,  provided  they  are  taught  strictly  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  analysis,  and  advanced  no  faster  than  their  understandings 
will  carry  them.  To  distinguish  the  alphabet  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, and  to  select  from  a  few  plain  sentences,  all  the  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjectives,  are  exercises  which  very  young  children  can 
soon  be  taught  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  to  give  good  reasons  for  the 
judgements  which  they  form.  As  a  mental  exercise  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  \a.ying  the  foundation  of  an  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  grammar  should,  we  think,  be  thus  early 
introduced. 

Reading  and  elocution  will  receive  due  attention  in  the  junior 
class,  and  it  is  witliin  the  scope  of  our  intention,  to  extend  to  the 
pupils  of  this  department,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  il- 
lustration of  natural  and  sensible  objects  by  pictures  and  other 
illustrations. 

In  the  senior  department,  the  preceding  studies  will  be  perfected. 
Arithmetic  will  be  extended  to  its  highest  rules  and  applications; 
geography  to  the  theory  and  construction  of  maps,  to  its  depen- 
dencies upon,  and  connection  with,  astronomy,  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties; with  geology  and  mineralogy,  with  climate,  seasons,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  the  varieties  and  habits  of  the  human 
race. 

Grammar  will  be  advanced  so  as  to  include  all  the  minutise  of 
syntax,  prosody,  punctuation,  style,  &c.  and  the  important  subject 
of  our  own  language  will  be  pursued  by  the  study  of  rhetoric  and 
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I  shall  refrain  from  dwelling  longer  on  the  literary  fnirsuits  of  thto 
■eminary ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  my  subject,  without  adverting  to  one 
branch  of  instruction,  which  it  is  equally  the  wish,  I  believe,  of  the 
trustees  and  principals,  to  establish,  as  a  constituent  part  of  our 
general  plan,  from  a  conviction  of  its  advantages  to  the  bodily  vi* 
gor,  and  of  course  to  the  intellectual  strength  and  activity  of  our 
pupils.  I  allude  to  gyrmuuHcs,  For  myself,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced, that  too  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  education  of 
our  children.  Independently  of  that  just  and  full  developement 
which  symmetry  and  beauty  require,  the  enjoyment  of  a  sownd  nmd 
is  so  evidently  connected  with  a  sound  body  as  to  demand  the 
vigilance  of  parents  and  preceptors.  I  cannot  so  well  express  my 
own  opinions  on  this  subject  as  I  find  them  in  the  letter  of  a  medi- 
cal friend  in  London,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  lirst  prospectus 
of  this  institution.  '*  Your  new  High-School  appears  to  me  to  bid 
fair  to  be  of  present  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  state,  and  from  the 
respectability  of  the  share-holders,  I  presume  that  it  is  already 
popular.  A  subject  of  great  importance,  connected  with  the  physical 
part  of  education,  has  recently  claimed  some  part  of  my  attention; 
I  mean  gymnastics;  at  least  that  part  of  the  art  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  full  developement,  use,  and  vigor  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  From  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
this  subject  in  our  schools,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  many  diseases 
of  the  chest  might  be  prevented  in  youth,  the  organs  concerned  in 
digestion  kept  in  more  regular  and  heatliful  action,  diseases  of  their 
structure  obviated,  and  remote  affections  of  the  brain,  &c.  guarded 
against, — such  as  are  supposed  to  originate  by  sympathy  with  them. 
Elxercises  of  this  kind  produce  a  correct  altitude  and  progression, 
which  add  materially  to  our  comfort,  not  only  in  the  facility  of  un- 
dergoing, but  also  of  relieving  the  muscular  fatigue  arising  from 
our  necessary  exertions.  Diseases  of  the  bones,  particularly  of  the 
spine,  and  of  the  machinery  connected  with  them,  which  become 
more  numerous  with  the  increase  and  the  spread  of  wealth,  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  Add  to  which  that  they  will  assur- 
edly promote  intellectual  vigor,  control  of  passion,  and  the  devel- 
opement of  correct  feelings." 

So  far  as  exercises  of  this  nature  can  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage, we  shall  take  particular  pleasure  in  promoting  them;  and  we 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  finding  among  our  boys  those  who  will  be 
willing  and  qualified  to  become  monitors,  in  instructing  others  in 
the  arts  of  leaping,  climbing,  pitching,  and  in  other  varieties  of 
muscular  skill  and  exertion. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  branch  of  manual  exercise,  is  that 
which  is  requisite  hi  the  uho  of  tools,  in  the  easier  parts  of' carpen- 
try, joinery,  casting,  turning,  &c.     We  contend  for  the  advaiitHgc 
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of  enjoymtai  ai  well  as  of  improvemeiiti  another  object  of  no  mean 
importance  is  attained,  lliat  tins  object  u  loo  geuerail>  overlook- 
•dy  appear!  to  be  not  the  fault  of  the  pupiid,  but  oi  toe  coid  and 
irkaome  fystem  usually  pursued  in  the  cieveiopemeut  of  young 
minds  ^— a  system  in  itself  sufficiently  odious^  e\  eu  in  the  ear  her 
stages  of  our  country  ^s  progress,  when  Utile  wa&  required  of  scho- 
lars beyond  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches; 
but  now  become  oppressive  and  injurious,  from  the  increased  field  of 
knowledge,  which  is  presented  to  the  learner,  by  the  discoveries  and 
acquuiitions  of  the  last  half  century  .—-We  tind,  accordmgly ,  that  chil- 
dren who  are  taught  on  the  old  plan,  are  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch 
to  obtain  that  degree  of  information  which  the  state  of  society  de- 
mands. They  are  pressed,  when  in  school,  and  when  out  of  it,  with 
lessons  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  of  course  cannot  relish. 
Learning  accordingly  becomes  a  toil,  and  the  spring  of  life,  which 
should  be  gay  and  active,  is  clouded  by  unnecessary  hardship,  and 
worn  by  worse  than  fruitless  cares;  and,  after  all  this  waste  of 
somfort,  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
is  slow  and  superticial.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  this  system 
that  children,  particularly  boys,  are  treated  more  like  felons,  than 
like  beings  who  err  from  immaturity  of  judgement;  and,  one  lead- 
ing object  of  our  establishment  being  to  render  our  pupils  happy, 
as  well  as  intelligont,  we  abolish  uU  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  tend  to  excite  bad  passions,  and  we  appeal  only  to  reason  and 
the  kinder  affections.  Corporeal  punishment  we  deem  fit  only  for 
the  savage,  whoso  dread  of  present  pam,  is  generally  his  strongest 
motive;  or  for  the  slave,  whose  soul  is  debased  by  bondage: — it 
sliould  bo  banisliod  from  every  family ;  and  our  experience  justifies 
our  assertion,  that  it  is  totally  unucceassary  in  school. 

The  common  system  throws  the  burden  of  teaching  the  simplest 
subjocts,  as  well  as  the  most  intricate,  solely  upon  the  instructer: 
In  a  large  school,  he  must  possess  ubiquity;  otherwise  a  considera- 
ble number  of  his  classes  must  be  idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  most  of 
their  time;  his  attention  must  be  frequently  distracted  from  the  class 
in  exercise;  and  he  must  use.  great  personal  exertions  to  produce  a 
snuiU  etVect.  The  monitorial  system,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
gives  the  school  the  same  poitinn  of  time  and  attention  from  the  in- 
structer, by  tiirniithing  him  with  numerous  assistants,  enables  him  to 
exercise  a  more  close  inspection  over  the  whole,  and  to  explain  and 
enforce  liis  lessons,  with  porbpicuity  and  method.  On  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  other  schools,  every  pu}'il  must  havcnuich  time  unoccupied, 
and  ot*  course  prove  a  hindrnnce  to  others.  By  the  monitorial  ar- 
rangement every  moment  is  so  fully  and  pleasantly  employed,  that 
even  the  mischief  of  a  bad  scliolar  is  oontincd  to  the  little  class  of 
four  or  five  about  him.     All  skill,  maimal  and  mental,  depends  on 
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nrsTRUCTUt's  report  to  thb  trustees. 

Gentlemen, 

In  Gompliance  wilh  your  request,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present 
a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  instruction  which  has  been  pur- 
sued in  our  schooL  But  while  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  doing  this 
satisfactorily,  I  am .  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt  from  a  con- 
viction that  many,  even  of  our  proprietors,  have  very  indistinct 
ideas  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  therefore  cannot 
effectually  co-operate  with  me  in  the  important  work  of  educating 
their  children.  It  was  a  general  opinion,  when  this  school  was  e^ 
tablished,  that  every  thing  was  prepared,  the  system  perfected,  and 
the  instructor  only  required  to  teach  by  the  rules  prescribed.  You 
are  aware  that  nothing  was  prepared,  that  no  system  was  formed, 
and  that  the  mere  act  of  ieackmg  was  the  least  part  of  the  labor 
required  of  the  instructer.  It  had  only  been  determined  that  the 
school  should  be  conducted  on  the  united  plans  of  Lancaster  and 
Pestalozzi;  that  is,  on  the  Moniiorial  and  hiductwe  systems.  But  the 
former  had  never  been  apphed  to  the  higher  branches,  in  this  coun- 
try;  and  we  knew  little  or  nothmg  of  the  other.  (Note  1 .)  I  mention 
this  fact,  because,  in  an  estimate  of  our  success,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that,  besides  teaching  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our 
best  private  seminaries  to  about  three  times  their  average  number  of 
pupils,  we  have  actually  been  compelled  to  make  books,  (2.)  prepare 
lei»ons  in  manuscript,  and  create  our  system.  This  will  account 
to  some  parents  for  any  delay  or  indecision  which  they  may  have 
noticed  in  our  movements,  and  for  our  non-compliance  in  some  res- 
pects with  their  wishefr— wishes,  however,  which  were  relinquished 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  courtesy  for  which  I  am  truly  grateful. 

To  make  a  fair  experiment  of  the  new  system,  it  should  be  tried 
vpon  children  who  have  never  been  instructed  upon  any  other; 
children,  in  fact,  only  three  or  four  years  old.  But  as  this  could 
not  be,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all  ages,  and  the  school  was 
composed  of  pupils  from  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  prepare  lessons  for  only  one  branch  first, 
and  then  for  the  next,  as  the  children  advanced;  for  every  pupil  ex- 
pected to  advance  from  the  point  she  was  supposed  to  have  reached 
at  other  schoob,  and  this  expectation  was  in  most  cases  gratified. 
Tlie  united  system,  then,  was  to  be  applied  to  writing,  reading,  spel- 
ling, grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  French,  Latin, 
and  natural  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  subsidiary  exercises. 
That  this  could  not  be  done  perfectly  must  be  presumed;  and  the 
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tor  then  proceeds  to  the  seventh  class,  and  gives  them  a  word  from 
their  lesson  in  the  same  manner,  which  they  write.  She  then  goes 
to  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  so  down  to  the  first  class,  giving  each  a  word 
from  their  lesson.  By  this  time  the  eighth  class  have  written  their 
word,  perhaps  twice,  she  gives  them  another,  and  then  does  the 
same  to  the  seventh,  and  others,  as  before.  While  the  slates  are 
filling  in  this  way,  a  class  of  children,  who  are  good  spellers  and 
good  writers,  are  stationed,  one  or  two  in  each  class,  to  inspect  the 
slates,  and  correct  errors  and  badly  formed  letters.  When  the  slates 
aro  filled,  they  are  all  cleaned  at  once;  and  the  dictation  again  com- 
mences. In  this  way,  the  difficult  words  of  the  lesson,  are  all 
written,  and  exliibited  to  the  eye;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
child  to  avoid  going  over  her  lesson  at  least  once.  The  despatch 
with  which  words  are  thus  written,  may  be  calculated  from  the  fact 
that  the  monitor  of  dictation  never  stops,  but  goes  to  each  class,  in 
constant  rotation,  until  the  slates  are  filled. 

Ader  the  words  have  been  written  in  tliis  manner,  the  children 
leave  their  seats  at  a  given  signal,  and  form  classes  of  from  four  to 
six,  around  scholars  called  tpelting  monitors,  lliese  are  the  best  spel- 
lers in  the  school,  and  are  selected  as  follows.  At  the  end  of  each 
fortnight,  all  the  spelling  classes  arc  formed  in  one  line,  and  reviewed 
by  the  master,  lliey  are  required  to  spell  every  word  in  the  lessons 
of  the  preceding  fortnight,  and  to  take  precedence  as  they  spell  well 
or  ill.  Ailer  this  exercise  is  ended,  the  highest  in  the  line  are  taken 
for  monitors,  the  ensuing  fortnight:  the  four  or  six  next  to  them  form 
the  highest  class;  the  four  next,  the  next  in  rank;  and  so  on,  to  the 
lowest.  When  the  classes  have  formed  around  their  spelling  moni- 
tors, the  lesson  is  spelled  in  the  following  manner.  The  monitor 
pronounces  a  word  distinctly,  the  highest  in  the  class  pronounces  it 
afler  her,  to  show  that  she  knows  what  it  is,  and  then  spells  it.  If 
she  mistakes,  the  next  points  out  her  error,  then  spells  the  whole  word 
and  "goes  up."  Then  the  child  who  first  missed  is  obliged  to  spell 
the  word  as  corrected,  that  she  may  be  profited  by  losing  her  place. 
As  the  number  of  children  in  a  class  is  very  small,  each  is  obliged  to 
spell  a  great  many  words,  and  must  necessarily  pay  close  attention 
to  the  words  spelled  by  her  classmates. 

As  soon  OS  the  child  can  write  words  of  four  or  ftve  letters,  she 
is  required  to  read.  The  best  readers  ore  selected  for  monitors,  by 
an  examination  similar  to  that  for  spelling  monitors;  and  these  read- 
ing monitors  are  taught  by  the  master.  The  rest  of  the  scholars 
aro  divided  into  small  classes  of  dye  or  six;  and,  leaving  their  seats, 
form  a  semi-circle  around  the  monitor.  The  children  arc  allowed 
to  correct  the  reader,  and  "go  above  her"  for  so  doing;  and  the 
monitor  is  required  to  read  ollen  to  her  class.  The  small  number 
in  a  class  ofibrds  each  child  an  opportunity  of  practising  much;  and 
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The  beginner  is  shown  a  heap  of  cards,  on  each  of  n^ich  is  wrilten 
a  word.  She  is  required  to  assort  or  class  the  confused  heap. 
She  finds  it  impossible.  She  is  desired  to  pick  out  every  word  that 
is  the  name  of  any  thing.  Tiiis  she  will  do  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
The  heap  is  greatly  reduced.  She  is  desired  to  pick  out  such  as 
imply  doiii^  something.  She  will  do  this,  and  so  with  all  the  other 
classes  of  words.  She  may  then  perform  the  same  exercise  in  a 
book.  She  begins  to  study  her  grammar,  but  advances  not  a  step 
without  putting  in  practice  what  she  learns.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  before  children  can  parse,  they  can  often  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly. The  constant  use  of  a  slate  and  pencil  naturally  leads  to 
written  communications  with  each  other.  Children  six  years  old 
write  very  good  letters  to  their  playmates;  but,  as  these  loose  compo- 
aitions  afford  no  good  opportunity  for  correction,  I  generally  tell  the 
young  class  a  short  story,  and  require  them  to  write  it  on  paper  in 
the  best  manner  they  can.  These  I  correct,  and  return  to  them 
with  suitable  advice.  This  method  relieves  them  from  the  intolera- 
ble labor  of  writing,  when  they  have  nothing  to  write  about.  The 
compositions  of  the  upper  classes  are  of  a  different  order. 

The  process  of  teaching  geography  is  explained  quite  fully  in 
the  text  book  used  by  the  scholars.  This  is  to  children  a  pleasing 
fitudy,  and  those  who  are  but  five  or  six  years  old  may  be  usefully 
engaged  in  it.  A  child  that  can  imitate  a  letter,  can  imitate  the  out- 
line of  a  country — ^roughly  and  badly,  to  be  sure,  at  first — but  suffi- 
ciently well  to  fix  in  her  mind  the  prominent  features  of  it.  Her  lesson 
requires  her  to  find  the  prominent  objects  of  the  map  she  is  drawing. 
She  finds  them,  marks  them  on  her  little  map,  feels  acquainted  with 
them,  and  proud  of  the  acquaintance.  She  begins  to  measure  dis- 
tances, to  compare  sizes,  and  in  fact  to  draw.  The  improvement  has 
been  astonishing  in  this  branch;  and,  to  some  of  the  children,  it  is  as 
easy  to  draw  an  outline  of  any  country  from  memory,  as  to  make  any 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Their  geography  is  entirely  practical;  and  the 
first  part,  all  that  has  yet  been  printed,  is  confined  to  the  locality  of 
places,  and  this  is  nearly  all  of  modem  geographies  that  the  memory 
retains.  Beginners  draw  small  maps  from  common  school  atlases. 
After  they  have  drawn  each  several  times,  they  draw  maps  of  va- 
rious countries  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  but  four  children  in 
the  school  who  do  not  study  geography. 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  learned  to  shape  and  join  letters  correctly 
on  the  slate,  she  is  required  to  write  on  paper.  The  monitors  are 
under  the  care  of  the  master;  and,  after  they  have  written  a  copy, 
are  dispersed  to  their  various  classes.  Writers  on  paper  are  classed 
according  to  their  proficiency.  The  master,  besides  taking  the 
oversight  of  all,  has  one  or  two  classes  under  his  particular  care. 
Monitors  are  placed  over  the  rest;  and,  in  most  cases,  two  to  each 
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aoon  AS  thoy  please,  the  making  of  pens,  which  enslaves  masters 
of  coiiiinon  Hciiools,  and  is  a  mystery  to  most  adult  females,  is  a 
very  simple  operation  in  our  school.  It  is  never  necessary  for  me 
to  mcsnd  one  pen.  A  child  who  mends  her  own  pen,  does  not  write 
so  woll  for  it,  at  iirst;  but  she  soon  recovers,  and  acquires  an  inde- 
pendence of  others,  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  cannot 
moke  a  good  pen. 

The  toachin|{  of  Latin  was  early  attempted;  but  the  want  of  suit- 
abh)  books  was  a  serious  obstacle.  One  introductory  book  had  been 
published  in  France.  This  the  instructer  translated  and  used  in 
manuscript.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  disgust  which  usually 
alttMuls  the  study  oi'  the  Latin  grammar.  The  words  of  an  easy 
reading  book,  were  classed  under  their  appropriate  heads  of  gram- 
niur.  Thus,  nil  words  ending  and  dechned  hke  pennaj  were  placed 
under  ;)<nwi,  which  was  declined  at  length,  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
So  with  all  the  nouns  of  the  other  declensions,  verbs,  &c.  &c.  The 
eloss  wore  required  to  decline  pemui^  and  every  day  learn  a  number 
of  the  words  \>(  that  class,  decluiing  each,  and  giving  its  English 
moaning,  llioy  also  wrote  every  word  on  the  slate,  and  on  paper. 
In  two  or  three  months,  the  class  became  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  oswontials  of  the  grammar,  and  a  vocabulary  of  about  three 
thousand  l.atin  nniti*.  llie  next  step  was  to  read  the  book  whose 
vocnbularv  had  boon  dius  :)reviouslv  studied.  This  was  mere  amuse- 
mont  for  the  pupils.  WvX  *iere  our  French  guide  failed;  and  I  had 
uoi  time  to  prosecute  the  plan.  I  could  only  pursue  the  ordinary 
nKHU\  oniplo\ing  monitors;  tor  a  second  class  had  already  coro- 
iiionotHl.  The  tirst  class  has  read  to  me  the  Historia  Sacra, 
Kpiloiuo  of  iirtH*iau  History^  Cesar,  and  [KUt  of  Virgil.  The  se- 
cond olas»  iustoad  of  Co^ior  have  just  coiumcncod  Jacob *s  Latin 
l\o»dor«  a  niv^ro  >utttiblo  book;  and  lH>th  classes  have  turned  into 
l<4itui  fi\4uchin\  to  eighty  |>agos  of  the  l^t in  Tutor.  .Ainiost  every 
tianslation  has  U^eu  irnf.Vfi  as  well  as  read,  and  corrected  bv  the 
master  aud  UKuutonu  '111 is  obliged  cierk-  s< holar  to  so  o\ er  the 
«bole  les^H^,  and  via:*  a  goivd  exereise  in  blugiish  composuion  also. 

I  ueetl  m>c  here  discu:!^  ihe  utihiy  of  teachi:ii:  Laun  to  t'emales. 

I  *a*  r«s)uesl«>%l  to  dosk*  bv  the  (>areuts«  and  behenr^  thai  it  would 
be  a  ke^  lo  ihe  lai^uti^  of  e\erv  science  they  lu^tii  stuuv,  a  srrtat 
*iep  to«tir\U  the  aos|uia4ii\4i  of  Freoeh,  and  ic<  other  uau^jhrers  of 
tile  !«\Huh  of  Kurv»iH\  aud  an  imahiaKfte  aui  lu  the  n^hi  uncer^ aud- 
io^ of  Fi^h;^,  I  o^^isvie^l  m*  K*bNv:u*«>*e\eet>«  «here  the  caikircn 
wfio  t\s»  wHi^si:  *^»  b^•a;u^  iIh^  scud^,  \fchue  the  bes:  uxnie  of  :•: aching 

II  u  xi  I  i  I  '^v*  in » i^- 1  u'o ( U  u iKle r>t vHsl .  Hu'  luik .'  ■..',  x::o  : •..;  c  sh*?  Rie  ro- 
U  erHi\*«i  f'Aii  \^  I  alut,  ia  aU  I  ^h^i^I  eiW^^or  co  tejtca,  Sin^  o«r- 
»u,ikied  ih^i  ihe  iiuio  Oi  uufalv*  um>    l>e  b^^ue:   et-vlo^e\:,  :iiiia  m 
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plete  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  to  the  highest  class;  and, 
in  all  cases,  the  pupils  have  performed  experiments  with  their  own 
hands.  Indeed,  one  has  acted  as  monitor  while  the  rest  have  part- 
ly reviewed  the  inst meter's  lessons.  From  seven  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  best  apparatus  has  already  been  pur- 
chai4ed,  with  the  surplus  income  of  the  school.  Until  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  school,  no  private  seminaries  presumed  to  illustrate 
their  little  text-books  of  natural  philosophy  with  proper  apparatus. 
It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  several  have  already  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  our  example;  but  the  inferiority  of  individual 
means  to  those  of  a  corporation,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
income,  will  still  secure  to  us  precedence  in  this  respect.  (Note  3.) 

A  class  in  mineralogy  has  just  commenced  its  operations,  with 
ample  materials;  for,  in  addition  to  our  already  valuable  collection, 
our  cabinet  has  been  unexpectedly  enriched  by  a  very  valuable 
donation  of  foreign  minerals,  from  William  M'Clure,  Esq.,  late  of 
Paris,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  indefatigable  geological 
reMcarches,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement.  The 
minerals  are  spread  before  the  class,  examined,  compared,  and 
.analysed.  HeHides  this,  each  child  is  furnished  with  a  specimen 
of  the  mineral  under  consideration,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  little 
cabinet  of  her  own. 

I  shall  omit  many  exercises  subsidiary  to  those  already  described, 
such  as  reading,  spelling,  saying  the  multiplication  and  other  tables 
all  together,  an  exercise  which  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  their 
habits  of  order  and  attention,  and  is  a  rapid  and  pleasing  method  of 
reviewing  many  exercises;  tor,  many  pupils  who  are  afraid  to  speak 
alone,  an^  emboldened  by  numbers;  and  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  the 
mnHter^H  ear  to  detect  an  error  in  the  multitude  of  voices,  than  for 
a  inuHioian  to  dise(»ver  a  discord  in  a  choir.  These  exercises  also 
have  a  powerful  viYvci  in  banishing  that  monotony  and  ennui  which 
so  oDen  reign  in  schools  conducted  on  the  conrunon  plan. 

At^er  this  tedious  enumeration  of  my  labors,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  n<»t  the  least  important  branch  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
I  int'an  ^•ym^tii/  iwli^miinn.  It  has  been  my  incessant  care  on  every 
ooonsion,  and  on  ever)*  subject  within  the  scope  of  my  own  knowl- 
rilg(«,  to  inculcate  usetid  intonnation.  To  enable  myself  to  lose  no 
f«pporlunity  (tf  doing  this,  my  iittercourse  with  my  pupils  has  been 
ns  familiar  \\n  that  ot*  a  pan^nt.  No  magisterial  dignity  has  prevent- 
ad  the  iipproach  of  the  nu^t  timid  child;  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  their  lillle  peculiarities  has  been  the  pleasing  consequence. 
I  iini  a>\iur  that  muoIi  ii  MwW  of  things  is  sup(H>sed  to  he  incompati- 
hh«  with  thr  rigid  discipline  i»\|>eettHl  in  large  schools;  but  the  expe- 
ririii'o  ot'two  ^ears  has  satiHtiisl  me  that  it  i*)  as  vet  unnecessarv  to 
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Ml  Klate  or  paper,  for  iMtance,  every  child  is  engaged  all  the  Hm, 
Td  thJH  Hhoiild  be  added  the  extraordinary  attention  required  in  such 
mnnll  clitMOM,  compared  with  that  of  large  ones.  If,  in  a  school  of 
only  oighty  pupils,  the  advantage  is  so  much  in  our  favor,  it  will  be 
duublotl  in  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  so  on. 

(To  be  cootinued.) 


REVIEWS. 

A  Shfiwn  dtKfwrtd  on  Ike  hctni^fifth  annweraanf  of  the  Botim 
h\matf  As^timy  Sept.  i23,  1825.  By  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood, 
KVxtton,  1825.   pp.  20. 

Tht  />«f^  0^  AN  Amtfytnn  rtfism.  Two  ^Uscovrses  delivered  in  the 
First  Haptist  M^ttintihamse  m  Bostom^  on  Tkwnday^  April  1, 
\^i\  Mr  flitir  tf  PmbHc  Fhst.  By  Framcis  Waytand,  Jr,  Seami 
KMifiiNi,     Bo^on,  1825.     pp.  48. 

\Vk  take  up  the^e  pubUcatkuis  togetker,  not  because  Ihey  are 
ualuraUy  oountNM^d  by  subject  or  by  occasion — the  topics  of  t 
|H^Ulical  ta»l  can  have  Uctl«  in  coinmoii  with  m  chanty  for  female 
orphan* — bol  b«K^«uM»  they  mliord  m  striking  illustralion  of  the  state 
tM^  ih^  tinn^Ps  and  of  the  :Mroag  huM  which  the  great  subject  of 
e^ioalK^  Imm  \n«iMi  tho  attentiou  of  socielv.  Thev  indicate  how 
UMH'h  M  «»  a  utuv^mdh'  engfosraig  cooceni*  when  occaaio&s  of 
r\i^r%  3ik^  af^  cattM^i  t\^  bend  to  ii«  and  topics  of  the  BMKt  opposite 
ch^;iiv>t^  art»  umkW  to  nuNi  ui  this^  A  few  ye«rs  since,  the  mnni- 
wr^r^  \^^  »n  as> hni  for  f^rsoaio  orphaiWs  would  haTe  merely  called 
Ivvr  «»  rx^vMK^  ol'  the  ^hity  «ud  beauty  of  charity,  in  order  to 
>»  ^rtu  the  ho<Mt»  ol^  the  aiMheaiee  to  un  uuBieoiate  akKSKiviiic.  But 
w^v^^  n  ^yl^«tak  berVwr^  the  vcesiK^er  the  v;a$t  fteVi  of  univef^  edaca- 
lt%^  V  auU  he  WKHK^ML  the  hea^rr^  k^  ^jch  e«K<ioi»  aad  ianee  viewv, 
%  i4  uM\««k  iheiu  to  «eo  ut  the  oocamou,  uok  «MSk>  aa  oouMTiaiirr  of 
\y^»\>t$i^  a  tv«  AKVocvKtw  eliukHrwk  b(Jtt  one  iasA  ux  tii^  Ig-M^hf 
^  s'Wuk  oc^  v<i\tdkA«tK'>iMi  jMfe^  ha<wwaie«wk  >»hieh  u^  ^vi  :^  bauc  u^techer 
a&  *W  ot,NMt^MW  t«MKhi(o  o(^  UMM^  l\Me  %w»  «%«a  dfee  r^curr^zce 
vtf  1^  ««iMt4U  t^irt  W^  «K^  a  :f«e^  W^viHii  eAhk*ct4iCMasf  so  rec^M- 
4i^MC5N  «^  wbNM«K^M«M<u(  <M  «iM^    If  yft^lte^^  >ft^^or  »Mf  life  tojifflae.  k 

«ii^s%i  ^'  ^W  ^ov^       ^<  *,'*v  wW  i/iky4K^K;^  ov.v.noit   ianb*;jf  :\  a 
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letten  are  reviving  with  liberty  ;  and  among  many  of  the  uncivili- 
sed tribes  of  the  world,  whose  children  are  learning  to  throw  anda 
the  savage,  and  attach  themselves  to  books  and  arts.  By  this  great 
and  growing  attention  to  the  subject,  is  evinced  the  universal  per- 
suasion that  education  is  to  form  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  thus  the  way  is  preparing,  we  devoutly  trust,  for  the  day, 
when  the  physical  force  of  the  nations  shall  be  subject  to  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  affairs  of  men  be  ruled  by  appeal  to  reason  rather 
than  to  arms. 

The  share  which  the  pulpit  is  to  have  in  effecting  the  improve- 
ments which  we  anticipate,  cannot  be  small  ;  and  we  have  been 
rejoiced  to  find,  in  every  quarter,  a  disposition  among  the  preach-' 
ers  of  religion  to  give  their  effective  aid.  And  this  not  only 
indirectly,  by  their  influence  on  the  general  standard  and  tone  of 
morals,  but  directly,  by  express  discussion  of  the  subject  and  by 
applying  the  authority  and  principles  of  our  faith  to  tliis  particular 
object.  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  a  good  reason  why  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  character  and  improvement  of  man,  upon  which  it 
is  necessary  that  public  opinion  be  rightly  guided  and  healthy, 
should  not  be  distinctly  urged  from  the  desk,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing and  directing  that  pubUc  opinion.  We  should  suppose, 
that  the  wider  the  range  of  topics  the  preacher  could  bring  into  con- 
nection with  the  truths  and  sanctions  of  revelation,  the  more  wide- 
ly would  he  be  able  to  extend  the  authority  of  that  revelation,  and 
cause  the  leaven  of  its  principles  to  be  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  texture  and  mass  of  human  concerns. 

We  should  be  glad  to  meet  frequent  examples  of  as  sensible  and 
powerful  exposition  of  this  important  subject,  as  arc  presented  in 
the  discourses  before  us.  Mr.  Greenwood,  in  his  usual  plain,  but 
beautiful  and  energetic  simplicity,  and  with  a  happy  adaptation  of 
his  text,  insists  that  education  should  be  extended  to  all  classes, 
that  it  should  be  a  religious  education,  and  that  the  consequences 
would  be  incalculably  beneficial,  alike  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
community.  Isaiah  liv.  S.  '  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
TUB  Lonn  ;  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.^  Under 
the  first  head,  he  argues  (he  equal  right  of  every  individual  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  cultivation  which  his  circumstances  in  life  may 
allow,  and  puts  down  with  indignation  the  notion  that  any  class  of 
rational  beings  is  bom  to  a  merely  physical  existence  and  perpetual 
servitude.  *  A  more  selfish,  pernicious,  disgraceful  principle,  in 
whatever  terms  it  may  be  muffled  up,  never  insuhed  human  nature, 
nor  degraded  human  society.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  despot- 
ism, the  worst  feature  of  aristocracy,  and  a  profane  contradiction 
of  that  indubitable  Word,  which  has  pronounced  all  men  to  be 
brethren,  and,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  their  common  nature, 
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^  Under  tiiete  linitatioot,  edncatioo  ma  j  be  made  at  liberal  at  circniBstaBcei 
will  pcnuiU  without  tiie  fear  of  peraicions  coiwequences.  I  will  put  it  to  the  ez- 
|)«riencc  oi  any  one  of  you,  if  in  jrour  mtercourM  with  the  poor  of  Tarioui  con- 
ditions, jou  have  not  been  lietter  aerred,  and  treated  with  more  honestj,  faimeas, 
kindncfff,  and  deference,  by  those  who  have  poueued  a  more  than  uauaJ  ihaie  of 
intellectual  improvement,  than  by  those  who  could  hardly  tell  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  I  uik,  whether  there  is  not  more  cuooing,  deception,  falsehood,  pilfer- 
ing, an<i  licentiousness,  among  the  ignorant,  than  among  the  well  informed.  If 
•o,  the  plea  for  a  well  conducted  rengious  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  the  abandoned,  is  fully  admitted.* 

Under  the  lost  head,  ho  speaks  of  the  consequences  of  this  uni- 
vornal  diflusion  of  knowledge,  in  promoting  real  prosperity,  in  se- 
curing the  public  order,  in  sustaining  free  institutions,  and  exciting 
to  active  benevolence  ;  as  also  in  providing  the  surest  happiness  for 
individual  men.  In  illustrating  this  part  of  the  subject  he  draws  a 
picture  of  the  sources  of  our  country's  growing  greatness,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  which  we  greatly  desire  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  ;  but  which,  having  been  introduced  into  most 
of  the  papers  of  the  day,  has  become  too  well  known  to  need  cita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wayland's  discourses  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and 
liave  been  so  extensively  circulated  and  admired  as  not  to  need  our 
attestation  to  their  justness  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  language. 
Wo  do  not  refer  to  them  that  we  may  praise  them,  but  because, 
though  |>olitical  in  their  general  character,  their  speculations  are 
all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  make  way 
for  a  powerful  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  do  their  part  in  tlie  dii- 
fusiou  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

He  proposes  to  inquire  what  are  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  his 
rountry,  in  an  age  like  this,  and  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  in 
ortltr  to  this,  he  regards  him  as  a  member  of  the  universal  family 
i»f  nmn«  and  this  nation  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  civilised 
nations^.  He  therefore  first  casts  his  eye  abroad  upon  the  world. 
Ho  marks  its  pi»Uiical  aspect.  He  sees  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  linios  to  be«  thai  di\ision  which  is  taking  place  between  *'  the 
ginenunents  of  law  and  gt^vernments  of  will.'  He  observes  that 
the  cause  of  hunsan  improvement  is  identified  ^-ith  that  of  liberal 
g\t\orumrnt,  ami  is  chocked  and  throwu  back  by  arbitrary*  govem- 
mout:  that  of  ono  of  iht^e  two  great  parties,  upon  whose  strug- 
gle tV^r  ascendtucv  the  destinies  ofmaiikimi  seem  to  hang,  America 
stuiuU  tn>tt ,— leader  and  head,  example  and  hope,  of  That  party, 
Mhich  iiiaiiUttMis  the  ri^ht  of  all  to  take  ^mrt  in  the  public  concems' 
and  to  apjHMut  th.w  >*ho  shall  manage  them,  ami  which  thus  siip^ 
|H>rt*  the  great  rijjht^,  ami  antic ij  at es  the  grt^atest  happiness  and  im- 
prv^rim^nl  of  nmn      tVr  a  uation  to  lake  the  lead  in  so  n:siH>nsible 
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)ove  right,  to  hate  wroofff  ud  to  seek  each  other^s  welAire,  as  the  chiklrea  of  om 
commoD  parent ;  that  they  cootrol  the  balefal  pastioos  of  the  human  heart,  and 
thus  make  men  proficients  in  the  science  of  self  government ;  and  finally^  that  they 
teach  him  to  as|;&re  after  conformity  to  a  Bdng  of  infinite  hohness,  and  fill  him  with 
hopes  infinitely  more  piiri(ying,  more  exalting,  more  suited  to  his  nature  than  any 
other,  which  this  world  has  ever  known ;  are  facts  incontrovertible  as  the  laws 
of  pliilosophy,  or  the  demonstrations  of  mathematics.  Evidence  in  suf^rt  of  all 
this  can  be  brought  from  every  age  in  the  history  of  man,  since  there  has  t>een  a 
revelation  from  God  on  earth.  We  see  the  proof  of  it  eyerpr  where  around  os. 
There  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  our  country  where  the  Bible  is  circulated,  in 
which  we  cannot  point  you  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  population,  whom 
its  truths  have  reclaimed  from  the  practice  of  vice,  and  taught  the  practice  of 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  honest  and  just  and  of  good  report. 

^  That  this  distinctive  and  peculiar  efiiect  is  produced  upon  every  man  to  whom 
the  go«pel  is  announced,  we  pretend  not  to  affirm.  But  we  do  affirm,  that  besides 
producing  this  special  renovation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  upon  a  part,  it  in  a 
most  remarkable  deeree  elevates  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  community.  Whereyer  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated,  and  its  doctrines  car- 
ried home  to  the  understandings  of  men,  the  aspect  of  society  is  altered  ;  the  fre- 
quency of  crime  is  diminished  ;  men  begin  to  love  justice,  and  to  administer  it  bj 
law ;  and  a  virtuous  public  opinion,  that  strongest  safeguard  of  right,  spreads  over 
a  nation  the  shield  of  its  invisible  protection. 

^  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  has  been  said.  If  we  would  see  the  founds- 
tioos  laid  broadly  and  deeply,  on  which  the  fabric  of  this  couotry^s  liberties 
sliall  rest  to  the  remotest  generations ;  if  we  would  see  her  carry  forward  the  work 
of  political  reformation,  and  rise  the  bright  and  morning  star  of  freedom  over  a 
benighted  world ;  let  us  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  every 
class  of  our  citizens,  and  specially  let  us  imbue  tliem  thoroughly  with  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

We  would  cite,  had  we  room  for  it,  the  fine  passage  which  illus- 
trates the  iiUelleciual  influence  of  the  scriptures.  But  we  must  be 
batisficd  with  a  single  paragraph  of  the  peroration. 

^When  I  reflect  that  some  of  you  who  now  hear  ^le  will  see  fifty  millions  of  souls 
enrolled  on  the  census  of  these  United  States  ;  when  f  think  how  small  a  propor- 
tion our  present  efibrts  bear  to  the  pressing  wants  of  this  mighty  population,  and 
how  soon  the  period  in  which  those  wants  can  be  supplied  will  have  forever  elaps- 
ed ;  when  moreover  I  reflect  how  the  happiness  of  man  is  interwoven  with  the  des- 
tinies of  tliis  country; — I  want  language  to  express  my  conceptions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject ;  and  yet  1  am  aware  that  those  conceptions  fall  far  short  of 
the  plain,  up  varnished  truth.  When  I  look  forward  over  the  long  tract  of  coming 
ages,  the  dim  shadows  of  unborn  nations  pass  in  solemn  review  before  me,  and 
each,  by  every  sympathy  which  bhids  together  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man, 
implores  this  country  to  fulfil  that  destiny  to  which  she  has  been  summoned  by  an 
all- wise  Providence,  and  save  a  sinkmg  world  from  temporal  miserT  and  eternal 
death.*  ^ 

One  caimothe  unimpressed  with  statements  which  are  thus  made, 
of  the  prospect  before  us,  and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
especially  on  this  continent.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  on  this 
subject,  or  to  speak  in  tones  of  too  great  confidence  or  of  too  sol- 
emn warning.  *  The  progress  of  America  is  no  longer  problematical. 
She  MUST  continue,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  advance  with  giant 
«tcps  in  the  career  of  improvement.*    '  She  is  marked  out  as  the 
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the  general  feeling,  and  thoroughly  imbue  with  it  the  public  senti- 
ment. Let  those  who  are  forming  the  minds  an.d  hearts  of  the 
young  be  persuaded  to  esteem  this  their  great  care.  The  education 
of  the  people,  of  their  minds,  affections,  and  wills — the  formation 
of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  principles  and  habits — ii 
that  upon  which  depends,  under  God,  the  very  existence  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  certainty  that  any  of  the  promises  of  the  future, 
will  not  be  utterly  disappointed.  And  we  shall  think  ourselves 
abundantly  recompensed  for  the  toib  of  our  present  undertaking, 
if  we  shall  be  able  to  aid  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  inquiries 
and  experiments  which  are  now  so  extensively  making  on  this  most 
important  subject. 


MonUorial  JbutrucHon,  An  Address  pronounced  at  tJu  opening  of  the 
Neuh'York  High^School ;  vnih  notes  and  illustrations.  By  John 
Griscom.     New-York,  1825.     12mo.  pp.  216. 

Thb  preface  to  this  address  contains  the  following  information. 
^-The  fund,  by  which  that  ground  was  purchased,  and  the  edifice 
erected,  was  raised  by  a  scrip  stock,  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  for  the  purpose  of  more  general  accommodation,  these 
were  each  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  subscribers 
having  the  privilege,  in  preference  to  others,  of  introducing  their 
children  and  wards.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  school  are  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders.' 

Dr.  Griscom^s  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  prima- 
ry and  preparatory  education,  that  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  of  a  very  unassuming  character;  it  is  plain  and  practical 
throughout,  and  embodies  more  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
instruction,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  single  volume  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  precisely  such  a  work  as  the  spirit  of  our 
times  seems  to  require.  It  bespeaks  a  mind  zealously  devoted  to 
education,  but  not  led  away  by  fanciful  theories;  ardent  in  the  de- 
sire of  improvement,  but  strictly  regulated  by  the  known  results  of 
actual  experiment.  We  think  it  a  circumstance  of  congratula- 
tion with  every  friend  to  the  progress  of  education,  and  with  every 
intelligent  parent  in  New- York,  that  the  superintendence  of  instruc- 
tion, in  that  city,  is  committed  to  an  individual  so  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  charge. 

The  address  opens  with  appropriate  introductory  and  general 
remarks,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  view,  of 
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constaotly  occupied,  without  fatiguing  their  attentioo  for  too  loog  a  time  with  one 
thine.  Even  their  incessant  restlessness  and  activity  are  turned  to  account  by  the 
disripline  and  exercis^es  of  the  school.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  the  school 
without  perceiving  that  what  is  commonly  called  a  love  of  mischief  in  children, 
is  in  fact  a  love  of  mental  occupation.  They  are  taught  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, and  their  good  feelings  and  ufiections  are  called  forth  by  the  unwearied 
tenderness  and  parental  kindness  of  their  instructers.  Wilful  and  continued  diso- 
bedience is  scarcely  known.  In  short,  the  experiment  which  has  been  made  io 
the  introductory  department  has  been  more  successful  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated ,  and  the  trustees  recommend  to  the  society  with  the  fullest  confidence 
to  entrust  their  chiklren  to  tlie  institution  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  Junior  Department,  are,  Spelling,  Reading,  Penman- 
ship, Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  sketching  Maps,  Elnglish  Grammar,  Lin- 
ear Drawing,  and  Conipositioii.  The  monitorial  method  has  triumphed  over  all 
the  ol>stacles  it  had  to  encounter  in  the  first  organisation  of  this  school.  The 
Trustees  are  satisfied  that  a  fair  comparison  between  this  school,  and  any  one  con- 
ducted upon  di/Terent  principles,  will  evince  the  great  superiority  of  its  method  of 
instruction  over  every  other  that  has  been  tried. 

*•  In  the  senior  department,'  say  the  Trustees,  ^  all  who  enter  the  school  do 
not  intend  to  remain  for  the  same  period  of  time — and  many  who  leave  it  expect 
to  enter  immediately  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  It  is  very  plain  that  these 
circumstances  must  require  corresponding  classifications  of  scholars  and  of  studies. 

Some  pursuits  are  nevertheless  common  to  all.  All  the  scholars  in  this  depart- 
ment attend  to  ^pellbg,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Elocution,  Composi- 
tion, Drawing,  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Book-keeping.  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History  are  taught  chiefiy  by  lectures  and  by  questions ;  and  these  branch- 
es, together  with  Ek>cutioo  and  Composition,  are  severally  attended  to  one  daj 
in  every  week. 

The  usual  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  are  read,  such  as  Cesar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Xenophon,  and  Homer.  A  large  class  study  French,  and  a  few  pursue 
Spanish  ;  classes  of  from  6  to  20  are  engaged  in  Book-keeping,  and  in  the  variovs 
branches  of  Mathematics,  such  as  Mensuration,  Geometry,  Trigonoaietry,  and 
Algebra. 

The  Trustees  might  particularise  some  bright  examples  of  extraordinary  ac- 
quirement, but  they  forbear  to  do  so — and  content  themselves  with  saying  that  the 
general  progress  of  both  the  Senior  and  Junior  Departments  affords  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction  is  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches  of  education. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience,  and  the  best  means 
of  judging,  that  they  have  never  known  so  great  proficiency  made  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  as  has  been  made  in  the  upper  departments  of  the  High  School. 

In  all  these  studies  tfie  method  of  mutual  instruction  has  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration, and  has  satisfied  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed  of  its  effi- 
ciency." 

The  New-York  High-School  has,  we  think,  made  a  very  auspi- 
cious commencement.  It  has  early  taken  an  honorable  place 
among  useful  seminaries;  and  we  hope  it  will  long  continue  to  en- 
lighten the  youth  of  that  great  city,  and  usher  them  into  active  life 
with  every  preparation  for  becoming  useful  citizens,  and  benefac- 
tors to  their  country. 
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and  combined  with  such  interesting  topogr^hical  sketches  0 
might  serve  for  raU3ring  points  to  the  historical  narrative.  Local 
feelings  of  an  exclusive  character  are  to  be  deprecated;  but  local 
feelings  of  the  proper  kind  must,  after  all,  be  the  germ  of  patriot- 
ism. The  true  patriotic  spirit  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  feelings, 
with  which  the  virtuous  ever  regard  the  place  of  their  birth  and 
education. 

The  work  before  us  is  liable  to  the  objection  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Being  designed  for  school 
use,  it  has  been  limited  to  the  conmion  size  of  school-books.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  is  a  subjeqt  too  extensive  for  such  limits; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  when,  by  a  judicious  arrangement, 
the  youth  of  New-York  might  have  been  furnished  with  a  full  his- 
tory of  their  native  state  or  city,  they  are  presented  with  a  mere 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  whole  country. 

The  chief  objection,  however,  which  we  make  to  this  work  is 
its  brevity.  In  other  respects  the  book  is  well-arranged  and  well- 
written.  Better  that  young  persons  should  have  the  knowledge  it 
contains,  than  none  ;  but  better  still  that  the  labors  of  the  writer 
should  be  employed  on  a  satisfactory  historical  account  of  the  state 
or  of  the  city  of  New-York, — a  work  which  would  be  highly  useful, 
and,  we  think,  no  less  acceptable. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ACADEMY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France,  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  considered  as  having  so 
essentia]  a  connection  with  the  progress  of  education  as  to  have  engaged 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  enh'ghtened  and  philanthropic  gen- 
tlemen of  the  capital,  to  form  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  ad* 
vancing  the  art  of  teaching.  Its  title  is  » La  Societe  pour  le  perfec- 
tionnement  des  metbodes  dVnseigment.'  At  a  general  meeting  of 
this  society  held  the  6th  of  March,  1822,  several  discourses  were  made 
illustrating  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  enforcing  their  impor- 
tance. The  fol lowing  extract  from  one  of  these  discourses,  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  tlie  society. 

•  Most  of  the  founders  of  this  society  belong  to  another,  which    it 
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GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE    SOCIETY. 

A  provisional  committee  has  been  formed  for  establishing,  in  Eng* 
land,  a  society  to  be  designated  the  '  Society  for  promoting  General 
Knowledge  ;'  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  publication  of  approved 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  especial  regard  be- 
ing had  to  their  religious  and  moral  tendency.  The  price  is  to  be  so 
low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  public  in  general.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  institution  will  be  formed  at  Paris. 
The  works  to  be  published  by  this  society  will  include  religious  and 
moral,  historical,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous.  Every  thing  exclusive, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  it  is  staled,  will  be  carefully  shunned. 
Cheap  reprints  of  standard  and  unexceptionable  works  will  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  society's  labors.  In  some  cases,  boweveri  new 
treatises  will  be  required. 

It  is  intended  that  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  shall  be  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  a  powerful  coun- 
teraction thus  afforded  to  the  pernicious  publications  at  present  in  fear- 
fully wide  circulation.  The  books  of  the  Society,  it  is  added,  will 
be  peculiarly  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  price,  to  mechanic's  insti- 
tutes, and  it  is  hoped,  will  turn  to  good  account  the  appetite  for  read- 
ing so  widely  diffused  and  so  rapidly  increasing.  [C/i.  Obs.  Aug,  182J. 

NEW    PLAN    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

[The  following  statement  relating  to  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
poor,  is  from  the  Monthly  Repository  of  August,  1625.  The  experi- 
ment here  alluded  to  was  made  at  Linfield,  in  the  county  of  Sudsei, 
England.] 

^  Some  benevolent  individuals,  conceiving  that  the  labor  of  children 
might  be  made  to  pay  for  their  education,  have  united  and  built  school- 
rooms, at  the  al>ove  place,  of  sufficient  capacity  for  200  boys  and  SOO 
girls  During  one  part  of  the  day,  (from  nine  to  twelve)  the  children 
are  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  other  part, 
(from  two  to  five.)  the  boys  will  be  instructed  (in  classts)  in  agricul- 
tural labor,  when  the  weather  permits,  and  in  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful mechanical  arts ;  while  the  girls  will  be  employed  in  needlework, 
the  duties  of  the  household  and  dairy,  making  butter,  knitting,  straw- 
plaiting,  and,  in  short,  every  species  of  domestic  industry  that  will 
contriiiute  to  make  them  valuable  servants.  At  the  commencement, 
the  parents  or  friends  of  each  child  will  pay  threepence  a  week  for 
its  education  ;  but  the  projectors  of  the  undertaking  are  confident  that 
experience  will  soon  confirm  their  theory,  that  the  produce  of  three 
hours'  labor  of  each  child  per  day,  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  in  which  case  the  weekly  charge  will  altogether  cease.— 
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he  would  have  lacn  the  spot  of  earth  which  he  had  destined  and  be* 
queathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country,  as  the  site  for  an  uni* 
▼ersltji  still  bare  and  barren.' 

Pro69edifig§  of  Congnu  an  Ike  above  ndffeci* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  pari  of  the  President's  Message 

which  relates  to  a  National  University,  was  referred  to  a  select  Com« 

mittee,  with  instructions,  if  expedient,  to  report  the  principles  oo 

which  it  ought  to  be  established,  and  a  plan  of  organisation  that  will 

\      embody  these  principles. 


EDUCATION   IN  THE   STATE  OF  NEW-TORK. 

Esineifnm  Gm.  CUnionU  Menage^  Jan.  3,  1826. 

Trb  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  gov« 
ernment,  is  the  encouragement  of  education.     A  general  diflFusion  oC 
knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions, 
and  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch 
over  our  liberties  and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  comiptioOi 
Mid  Tiolence.     In  early  infancy,  education  may  be  usefully  adminis- 
tered.    In  some  parts  of  Qreat  Britain,  in&nt  schools  have  t>een  sue- 
cetsAilly  eslablished«  comprising  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  a^, 
whi^se  tempers*  heartst  and  minds  are  ameliorated,  and  whose  indigent 
pan^nts  are  enabled,  by  these  means,  to  devote  themselves  to  labor 
without  inlerTuptJOQ  or  uneasiness.    Our  common  schools  embrace  chiU 
dreii  from  fire  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  continue  to  increase  and  pros- 
per.    The  appropriations  for  last  year  I'rom  the  school  fund  amount  to 
)i8t\670;  and  an  equivalent  sum  is  also  raised  by  taxation  in  the  several 
scbool  districts,  and  is  applied  in  the  same  way.     Tlie  capital  or 
hnd  is  flUX^KOOO  which  will  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  augmeniatioo 
fn>m  sal^  of  the  public  lands  and  other  sources      And   it  is  well 
listeif«ine\!  tliat  nK^re  than  4$0«000  children  have  been  tau^rht  in  our 
CMSimon  sdKwls  during  the  last  year.     The  sum  distributed  by  \hm 
state  is  now  Kt^^  j^malK  and  the  s^neral  fund  can  weli  warrant  an  aug* 
Mmntali^iii  l0  fk  I  iM\OiX>  annually.      An  important  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  free  scho«>l5  of  New^York.     By  an  srrancement  i>etween 
WW  covpiM-aliiM  of  that  city  and  the  Inistees  of  the  Fiee-Scbool  society, 
lW*f  effahlisHnwnts  are  to  be  conmied  into  C4>miiKV)  K.'MKits.  to  ad* 
Mit  Hw  chiKlrNi  \M*  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  pixv.  aoi  ^y  this  annihi- 
lat^w  iM  lactili^His  distinct i«Mt»«  there  will  be  a  siivmu:  incentive  Tor  the 
^•apla^   ^sf  laW'nm  and  a  leliciUnis  ac\\vnmiviation  io  trie  cmius  of 
rr|H»Slican  ^^^t^mmc^t.      In  thes*  *rmmAnc*,  :he  irKv.-.toiii"  sT*iem 
kaa  ^e««  al«i\i>  uurd^  ami  it  luist  in  «^iher  itutiioiKws  tv^es  appiieil  wiih 
cowipMe  itiKve«'ik  N^  the  hif:Ker  bmncbes  <m'  cs^ucaiicwk 

t\ir  »ii4«>«i  «M  i»»tnMhm«  viitk  all  its  niln)e^Mxi'  ^eoe£:5.   is  «til], 
iMWK^eer^  siim>e|>lible  ol  leeMl  imiMH^v^Mvien:.     IVn  «ici:«  of  :tM»  )ii^  ot 
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chaie  ground,  and  erect  a  building  of  dimensioos  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 400  acholan. 

The  truitees  have  accordingly  purchased  a  lot  72  feet  by  !00,  io 
Crosby,  near  Spring-street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  edifice  for  Boys,  oo 
which  they  have  erected  a  brick  building  of  three  stories,  44  feet  bj 
60.  The  cost  of  the  ground,  the  building,  and  its  furniture,  will  be 
about  j$  18,000. 

MR.  Owen's  school  at  new-harmont. 

Mr.  Owrn,  whose  plans  for  the  melioration  of  society,  have  of  late 
excited  considerable  interest  in  this  country,  has  institutedy  at  his  set- 
tlement ot  New-Harmony,  (Indiana,)  a  school  similar  to  that  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  his  establishment  in  New-Lanark,  (Scot- 
land.) An  account  of  this  school  will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of 
our  work. 


KniTCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Kjrimcijhm  Omtmor  LineolnU  Mumgty  January  4, 18S6. 

The  cause  of  education  and  learning,  can  never  unappropriately 
be  prcsenttH)  to  the  favorable  regard  ot  the  representatives  of  a  free 
{leople.  Various  pro(H>sitions  for  its  advancement,  by  the  establtsh- 
mrnt  and  endowment  of  institutions  for  qualifying  teachers  of  youth, 
iyt  in»tructii>n  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
whtvie  ciixle  of  the  art:*,  have  been  recently  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic«  and  will  solicit  ttie  fostering  patronage  of  the  legislature.  It  can 
be  with  iHi  mtilying  reflections  to  the  descendents  of  the  pilgrim 
l^)undrr»  «M''  tne  college,  and  the  free  scboob  of  Massachusetts,  that 
thr\  f^\\^\  thrni»rl\*es  constrained «  by  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
t'^mnH^mralth,  to  deny  to  these  high  objects,  the  only  effectual  pro- 
YiM«^\  t\>r  thoir  enct^uiagemrnt.  Will  not  this  humbling  consideratioa 
aeiXT  as  an  incentive  to  devise  some  more  ample  resooices  for  a  re- 
venue to  thr  Mate,  tlwit  xhw^  the  H^kmn  and  imperative  injimctioQs  in 
(he  \SM>»t Mutism  U|HHi  *  legislatures  and  magislntes,  in  all  periods 
i>t'  tlie  \^^\\nH^wealth,  to  clierish  the  inleit^ts  of  literature  and  the 
m  ieih^»,  and  all  v^miiuiiies  k>(  them«  public  schools  and  grammar 
a\  lhH^I»  in  the  low  ns*  t«>  rnc\mra|Ee  private  societies,  public  instiUitioDS, 
«TViAi>|«  and  iihlemnities  K>r  the  |MNmK4ion  ol'  agriculture,  arts,  sci. 
rm>^««  «^Mi>n>ei^>e«  ir^de,  mamilactunNs  and  a  natural  histofy  of  the 
i>i>iinii>  «^  m\\  1^  (aithtiilly  and  ettcaciously  observed.  A  present 
ap|MN^piiAthM\  ai>«)  pttrst^  ot'  a  i^i\>|x\rtion  v>f  ibe  proceeds  of  future 
»al«^»  «M  iIh"  (Miblh'  Un^U«  WvHim,  at  no  venr  dss;ant  day,  ensure  a 

M^R^VmRAV   SEMINARY. 

X\  ¥  Ai^  KA)^|^^  t^N  ^m^VvMaiv^)  tKal  the  e^uS-ishmen:  of  an  apiciil- 
tm«l  HHiina^^ i  «^\  a  |^an  w^Mt\v  ot  the  ^a;«  m  Massachusetts,  is 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

DESIGNED    FOR    THE    FUEP0SE8    OF    EDUCATION. 

Mints  to  Parents  :  in  two  parts.  Part  I.-»Od  the  cultivation  o( 
children.  Part  Il.-^Eiercises  for  exciting  the  attention,  and  strength- 
ening the  thinking  powers  of  children,  in  the  spirit  of  Pestalozii^s 
method.     Reprinted,  Salem,  1825.     12mo.  pp.  72. 

The  idea  with  which  this  little  work  sets  out,  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated. 
^  From  an  earlj  damutie  developemeQt  of  havd,  hbad,  and  hkart,  the  hap- 
piest results  may  be  expected.* — This  book  is  a  manual  which  may  be  very  ler* 
▼iceable  to  mothers,  if  they  attend  properly  to  one  suggestion  of  the  work  itsdf : 
*  It  is  the  SPIRIT  and  not  the  Uiterj  of  the  system  here  recommended,  at  which 
the  parent  should  aim.* 

The  American  Instructer,  calculated  to  succeed  the  English  and 
other  spelling-books :  Containing  a  Selection  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  Words  in  common  use,  divided,  accented,  defined,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation  accurately  pointed  out, — adapted  to  the  orthography  and 
pronunciation  of  Walker:  Interspersed  with  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing Reading  Lessons.  To  which  is  added  a  comprehensive  Abridge 
ment  of  English  Grammar.  By  Rensselaer  Bentley.  Troj,  1825. 
pp.  238. 

This  volume,  if  kept  in  its  proper  place,  may  be  a  useful  school-book*  Iti 
value,  however,  must  depend  entirely  on  its  being  made  tlie  introduction  to  a 
larger  dictionary,  a  wider  range  of  reading  lessons,  and  a  more  compreheosire 
treatise  on  grammar.  Used  as  the  author  seems  to  have  intended  it  shook!  be,  it 
will  certainly  serve  a  better  purpose  than  any  other  work  of  the  same  clasi. 

An  Introduction  to  Linear  Drawing,  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Franscur,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  schools  in  the  United 
States.  By  William  B.  Fowle,  Instructer  of  the  Monitorial  School, 
Boston.     Boston,  1825.     12mo.     pp.  64* 

Whatever  trains  the  eye  to  precision  in  the  perception  of  form,  or  the  hand  to 
neatness  and  facility  of  execution,  creates  minutcne&s  and  force  of  attention,  and 
favors  clearness  and  correctness  of  thought.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  we  take  notice  of  tliis  excellent  little  treatise,  which  bids  fair  to  hold  a  res* 
pectable  rank  among  useful  works  devoted  to  education. 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar  abridged,  and  arranged  in  a  course  of  Prac- 
tical Lessons,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners.  Second 
edition.     New-Haven,  1825. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  by  the  applicatioo 
of  the  inductive  method.  The  arrangement  is  strictly  analytical,  and  of  coarse 
varies  from  the  common  plan.  The  author  relies  much  on  frequent  repetition  ia 
various  forms.  Numerous  and  minute  questions  arc  accordingly  subjoined  to 
eiery  lesiOD.    The  explanations,  which  are  very  copious,  are  on  the  plan  of  the 
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tales  for  boys*  Why  aa  author  who  excek  so  much  in  natural  and  beautiful  Da^ 
rative,  should  have  introdured  such  stories  as  these  two,  we  cannot  cooceive.  It 
is  but  justice,  however,  to  saj  that  our  objection  to  them  arises  merely  from  ov 
aversion  to  extravagant  fiction. 

Little  Henri,  a  German  Tale,  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Lambert.     Boston,   1825.     18mo.     pp.  120. 

This  is  an  iDgenkMu  attempt  to  impress  oa  the  young  mind  some  of  the  simpler 
truths  of  religion.  The  story  is  soaiewhat  extravagant;  but  if  the  young  reader 
places  himself  in  the  sitoatioo  of  Henri,  be  will  no  doubt  receive  many  TaJoable 
impressions. 

Warning  and  Example  to  the  Toung,  or  the  story  of  Mrs.  Neville 
and  her  grandchildren.  By  the  author  of  the  '  Teacher'  Ilc.,  &c. 
Boston,  1825.     18mo.     pp.  132. 

Toung  thUdrm  will  not  reap  noch  benefit  from  thb  work.  The  sfany  mtj 
be  very  nsefoLi  however,  to  young  persons  who  would  be  unwiUng  to  be  clasKd 
with  children. 

Poetry  without  Fiction,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
seven,  with  the  Conversations  of  a  Mother  with  her  children.  By  a 
Mother.     Boston.  1825.     18mo.     pp.  119. 

This  work  is  intended  for  a  guide  to  mothers :  its  object  is  to  cheridi  in  the  io- 
fant  mmd,  habits  of  attention  and  iciectioo,  and  to  cnltivate  ^nt»Ammmm  of  dispod- 
tioD,  and  propriety  of  conduct 

Joseph  Ellis,  the  Berry  Boy.     Boston,  1825.     ISmo.     pp.  28. 

A  v«iy  pleading  little  story,  which  bears  a  considerable  reteoiblaiice  to  *  Rob- 
evt  Fowle.^  The  book  wouhi  perhaps  have  been  more  instmctive,  had  Joseph 
not  been  quite  so  Aiuhlcss. 

History  of  George  Freeman,  a  farmers  boy.  Boston,  1825.  18mo. 
pp.  30. 

Oom  it  somewhat  prvcisein  all  his  cenduct     But  his  lastocy  is  Tery  ivtfic- 
tiv««  snd  e»i^ccially  tm  the  subiect  of  afHrkuhure.     This  fittle  boek  is  eiie 
w«  think  would  do  much  good  a  trcrj  farmfrS  Atfnik. 
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to  receive  future  instruction,  not  only  with  pleasure  but  with  fj^ilitj; 
and,  above  all,  if  he  bear  away  with  him  the  seeds  of  true  religion 
and  moraUty. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  here  thought  to  imply,  that  much  more 
than  this  may  not,  in  very  many  instances,  be  attained.     It  is  truly 
important  distinctly  to  recollect,  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  system, 
rather  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction,  than  to  fill  it  with  know- 
ledge; and  that,  if  it  have  a  preference  for  one  part  of  the  human 
being  above  another,  it  gives  that  preference  decidedly  rather  to 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  feeling,  and  the  influence  of  true  reli- 
gion, '  than  to  the  developement  of  the  intellectual  powers.     I  may 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  remark,  that,  in  endeavoring  to  produce 
both  these  results,  as  well  as  the  others  which  are  attainable,  a 
judicious  selection  may  be  made  of  those  things  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  future  course  of  instruction,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pursue,  and  which  may  introduce  it  with  advantage.    It  will  appear, 
I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  following  essay,  that,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  system  of  infant  education  requires  only  the  super- 
intendence of  those  who  are  interested  in  that  object,  to  be  made 
highly  conducive  to  the  preparation  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for 
the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  followed  in  our  National  Schools. 
They  will  enter  those  establishments,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
in  a  state  of  nearly  total  ignorance,  and  with,  at  the  best,  unsettled 
habits;  but  prepared,  at  least,  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  obey.     The 
ground  will  have  been  broken  up,  many  of  the  obnoxious  weeds 
removed,  and  the  seed  sown;  and  the  diligence  of  the  judicioua 
instructer  will,  in  consequence,  meet  with  a  far  earlier,  and  a  far 
more  satisfactory  reward. 

The  eventual  efficiency,  indeed,  of  the  system  of  infant  educa- 
tion must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  cultivation  which  the 
mind  of  the  children  afterwards  receives  in  the  parochial  schools; 
and  it  derives  its  peculiar  suitableness  to  the  present  state  of  socie- 
ty, from  the  active  and  interested  attention  which  is  now  given  to 
those  excellent  establishments.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  that, 
with  every  school  for  larger  children,  an  infant  institution  should 
be  so  coimccted  as  to  be  under  the  same  superintendence.  The 
education  in  the  latter  might,  by  this  arrangement,  be  made  to  as- 
similate itself  to  the  instruction  in  the  former;  and  we  might  then 
rea.Honub]y  hope,  that,  although  it  should  not  be  esteemed  desirable 
to  incrniHo  the  range  of  their  knowledge,  we  should  yet  send  forth 
into  Hor.iety  a  clasH  of  persons,  who,  beyond  the  acquirement  of  the 
ruhm  of  right  conduct,  would  have  their  minds  imbued  with  the  love 
of  niornl  oxcrllotici^  and  rf^li^ion,  and  their  heart  prepared,  under 
the  influrnr.n  of  llir  hrnt  principles,  for  all  *  the  changes  and  chaii- 
rcs  of  thiM  mortul  life.' 
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Order,  howsoever  important  in  itself,  is,  in  such  an  establishment, 
chiefly  to  be  desired  for  its  connection  with  a  future  good,  and 
must,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  secured  to  the  prejudice  of  farther 
instruction.  If  the  infants  fear  their  teacher,  they  will  receife, 
with  reluctance,  or  even  disHke,  that  in  which  he  may  propose  to 
give  them  information;  and  transferring  their  repugnance  to  his 
authority,  and  their  dislike  of  his  person  to  the  object  for  which  that 
authority  is  supported,  will  early  imbibe  a  distaste  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  feeling  of  resistance  to  all  control 
It  remains,  then,  that  the  first  object  of  the  teacher  of  an 

INFANT  SCHOOL  MUST  BE  TO  CONCILIATE  TO  HIMSELF  THE  FOND  AT- 
TACHMENTS OF  HIS  CHARGE.  He  may  address  himself  constantly  to 
one  and  another,  in  expressions  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  may 
fiympathise  with  them  in  their  little  troubles.  He  may  soothe  their 
passions  when  they  begin  to  rise,  by  a  word  of  concihation.  He 
may  unite  in  their  amusements,  and  with  them  be  childlike,  without 
descending  to  folly. 

It  will  be  the  object  also  of  the  teacher  of  an  infant  school  to  be 
himself  the  example  of  his  little  flock;  and  he  will,  therefore,  in  his 
communications  of  kindness  to  his  pupils,  have  this  farther  end  in 
view.  While  he  endeavors  to  soothe  their  minds  to  peacefulness,  he 
will  personally  sot  before  them  in  himself  those  modes  of  feeling 
and  of  action,  which  shall  awaken  their  incipient  admiration,  and 
afford  them  a  pattern  which,  in  some  future  period,  they  may  with 
plenmire  and  safety  follow.  To  the  success  of  this  attempt,  the 
alacrity  of  disposition  always  attendant  on  that  early  age  will  lend  a 
very  eHorlual  aid.  The  ear  of  an  infant  is  engaged,  and  the  eye  is 
fixed,  the  one  by  the  variations  of  tone,  and  the  other  by  changes  of 
tho  hnninn  countenance,  much  sooner,  and  with  far  greater  effect, 
than  (hose  of  tlM>  person  who  is  advanced  farther  into  the  scene  of 
life,  and  wliose  mind  is  occupied  by  concerns  of  higher  moment. 
Srnrcely  an  intonation  of  the  voice  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  their 
atVoctions,  will  bo  without  its  comparative  effect.  Scarcely  an  ac- 
tiini  will  rscap«^  their  notice. 

'Hie  authoritv  of  the  teacher,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ptdoHMl,  in  direct,  it  will  follow,  that  we  now  proceed  to  the  indi- 
r«»o(  influence  which  the  circumstances  of  his  school  afford  him  over 
the  mind  nnd  the  feelings  of  his  little  flock.  That  which  is  most 
pn>verl\il,  in  found  in  their  mvtiil  sYMrATHiF.s  and  example.  The 
rflbet  of  thin  inlluenoe,  when  under  a  judicious  management,  it  is 
impttnnihle  to  entimnto,  %\ithout  hn>inf;  been  personally  a  witness  of 
it.  It  nporalen  in  everv  pnrt  of  the  nvHtem.  Such  indeed  is  the 
nnlure  t»f  the  nynteni;  (he  vnriotv  in  no  continual,  and  the  cheerful 
n((ou((oh  o(  (he  i*hlhlien  i-,  \\\  one  Mny  or  another,  so  unremitting- 
l>  kept  nliVM,  (hut  wha(no(*ver  \\\ny  be  the  theory  of  the  case,  the 
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Tho  first  of  these  is,  the  form  of  the  school-room,  and  the 
CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  HE  THERE  MAY  INTRODUCE.  Concerning  the 
lurinor,  some  remarks  will  be  offered  hereafter.  I  shall  for  the 
proMCUt  satisfy  myself  in  saying,  that  the  children  should  be  so  phi- 
cod  ill  the  room  that  attention  may  be  accompanied  with  the  small- 
est possible  bodily  exertion;  and  that  the  position  of  the  instructer 
sliould  be  equally  distant  from  the  greatest  part  of  his  little  flock; 
ill  order  that  he  may  appear  to  address  them  without  pain  to  him- 
self, and  without  the  tones  of  anger  to  them.  The  room  should  be 
spacious,  ireely  aired  and  lighted,  and  the  walls  frequently  and  well 
whitewuathed.  It  should  have  every  appearance  of  simplicity,  and 
cleHiiliness,  and  health,  llie  effect  of  Uiis  arrangement  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  infants  leave,  it  is  presumed,  small  and  crowded,  and  too 
ot>en  dirty,  rooms,  for  one  which  is  cleanly  and  cheerful.  The 
fooling  which  is  connected  with  such  a  change  is  almost  necessari- 
ly plousurablo,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  hours  when  they  are 
to  l»o  iissoniblcd  ns  to  a  scene  of  real  amusement  and  comfort. 

If  tho  teacher  be  judicious,  many  different  modes,  by  which  to 
incronst^  tlio  otlicioncy  of  this  source  of  influence,  will  suggest 
themselves  to  hiiii.  Lot  the  very  walls  of  the  school  speak  to  him. 
Scripture  pictures,  especially  those  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  life 
of  the  Sa\ior,  uinv  bo  placed  there  ^ith  the  best  effect:  for,  al- 
though thev  uiay«  at  present,  coiuinunicato  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
no  connected  history,  they  may  prepare  him  for  that  course  of 
thou^sht  Hhich  will  aid  his  conceptions,  when  the  narrative  may  be 
horeut)er  laid  bot'ore  him.  The  same  remarks  mav  be  made  con- 
ceriuua;  subjects  \A  natural  history.  They  will  impress  insensibly 
on  the  iinnd  corr^H't  ideas  of  toriiu  and  turure.  and  color,  in  con- 
luvtK^u  Muli  the  names  ot'  tlic  \arious  iwunals  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  lus  e\cs. 

Nor  \i\Hi!d  I  oiuit  shv^rt  and  expressive  passa:;es  from  the  scrip- 
lures,  be^irin^  on  the  t:rst  and  most  s«n:>le  pnncipies  of  our  reli- 
jt?ou.  and  I  he  earhesi  dunes  of  human  life.  These  should  be  print- 
t^i  i:i  \cr\  lar^sv  chataciers,  and  mee?  the  e>e  ofihe  lirtle  pupils  oa 
e\er\  hAiKl.  To  t*e  \er%  jvirticular  on  these  :o:mcs  is  hardiv  desira- 
ble. A>  this  hkmc  ot'  lutluencKTff  the  l::iie  mfar.ts  r:av  ira:ii:V>l!v  be 
\Aite\l  jftoeoiNuiii:  to  the  lasse  of  the  sir.HTiiiter.c.eTU  of  :ho  s«:hool. 
How  isv<xi(«Ie  IS  \i  uil:s  to  cast  a  s.»rt  o?  -/vrji".  iTr.'.vxsi'Ci-'re  around 
I  heir  tnuK(<^  Aud  lo  elicit  ihetr  T^rst  eucrK'Cs  c:;  :>.cs**  lIi-U^s  which 
4:0  N»*h  ;^AeAxM>^  aihI  vihtr*r\  * 

V'.isvvi;  lite  >utsvoiUAte  nte«us  'Av  •.'.:.•«•  -^  i-.  11.71  >r-.,?^  over  an 
»xseiiiM>  v^  m;Aiu^,  «e  s^mh  luv.  .t\v.*,:v'e  sy.^'r^  l>.-  entvt  o( 
?ik:v.v\  V**v%VJ  M'i»i\Ix\  o«  I  he  !vi:^ie>i  *'i  ^-i.  o-vi*  ^  —  ^  ^-r'  t'..>ui 
i:\i:«^^  wK»\N  ik»v.ii\*  Nx*:-*\*'i  N.*-*  ia  :^^i  ;:s.      t*jL  .-.  .*..v.  >;.:\-.e>#  and 

:i;i\N»«;»   *iV  \MW«  :e:^\HlC«  ^^    5  :C  ^sUV  >»  V^*^*  ^aj  .tXS  J^r^c  fair?»»^ 
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personal  dislike  of  those  around,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact,  that  children  who  have  entered , such 
schools  with  apparently  fixed  habits  of  sin,  have  lost  those  habits, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  their  introduction,  without  the  use  of  cor- 
poral punishment. 

Objections,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  expressed  concern- 
ing corporal  punishments,  may  be  made  to  the  common  mode  of 
manifesting  the  approbation  of  a  superintendent  by  rewards.  These 
are  not  necessary,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  unsuitable  to  the 
system  of  infant  schools.  Success  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces, anywhere  the  mark  of  excellence.  It  is  decidedly  not  so  in 
these  establishments,  where  the  moral  dispositions  are  as  much  the 
subjects  of  education  as  the  intellect. 

To  rewards  which  arc  given  generally  through  the   school,  I 

however  by  no  means  object.     That  which  gratifies  all,  can  excite 

a  questionable  feeling  in  none.     When  all  are  pleased,  the  spirit 

of  unity  is  not  injured,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  establishment  is 

improved. 

(To  be  cootinued.) 
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(Cootioued  from  p.  42.) 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  dUsciplme,  It  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  no  corporeal  punishment  is  inflicted  in  this  female 
school,  could  we  beheve  that  it  is  never  allowed  in  others.  We 
need  no  check  upon  absence;  for  the  absence  itself  is  a  severe 
punishment  to  the  pupil.  We  check  tardiness  by  rewarding  punc- 
tuality; but,  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  we  deduct  the  tardiness  from  the 
time  allowed  for  recess;  and,  as  few  children  love  to  sit  still  while 
their  fellows  are  playing,  such  cases  seldom  occur.  This  is  the 
only  penance  we  inflict.  By  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  sum  of 
twenty-flve  cents  a  scholar  is  appropriated  every  quarter,  for  re- 
wards. This  forms  a  fund,  say  twenty  dollars,  to  be  dic^buted 
qiiartcjfly,  amongst  the  scholars.  Now,  as  the  usual  method  of  dis- 
tributing pri/.es  and  medals,  while  it  gratifies  one  or  two  pre-eminent 
Mcholars,  disappoints  and  disheartens  a  great  many,  fully  as  deserv- 
ing, and  uflbrds  no  stimulus  to  the  majonty  of  the  school,  who  nev- 
er f!xprct  to  gain  the  prize,  we  have  adopted  a  more  equitable  and 
satisfactory  method,  which  relieves  the  master  or  trustees  from  the 
pttinful  tank  of  sf:lftctiiig  the  best  scholar,  and  affords  even  the  least 
eminent  n»  niurli  riiwurd  iim  she  deserves.  A  nominal  currency, 
called  meriitp  is  introduced^  and  a  certain  number  of  merits  fixed  for 
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cannot  now  be  found  in  any  other  public  school.  One  year,  I  pur- 
sued the  system  of  castigation,  with  no  little  rigor;  but,  becoming 
convinced  of  its  evil  tendency,  I  tried  my  present  system,  the  sec- 
ond year,  with  perfect  success.  The  children  were  more  obedient, 
more  attentive,  and  more  happy. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  object- 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  the  monitorial  system;  since  iU 
success  has  refuted  them,  in  the  most  effectual  manner;  but  I 
think  they  may  be  proved  iheoreiicallyy  as  well  as  pracUcaUy 
groundless,  and  therefore  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments 
longer. 

It  is  said  that  children,  comparatively  ignorant,  are  unqualified 
to  teach  others.  In  answer  to  this,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  assert 
that  we  do  not  require  children  to  teach  any  thing  of  which  they 
are  ignorant;  but  it  is  said  that  children  are  not  qualified  to  teach 
what  they  do  understand;  because  they  are  ignorant  of  other 
■ubjects,  and  but  little  older  than  their  classes.  This  principle 
appears  to  me  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  instruction;  and  no  aduH 
teacher,  who  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
be  does,  or  does  not  pretend  to  teach  to  an  audience  older  perhaps 
than  himself,  ought  to  be  countenanced,  for  a  moment.  But  the 
wisest  and  best  of  us  go  to  church,  and  to  lectures  on  all  subjects, 
without  suspecting  that  the  teacher  is  only  a  monitor,  who  knows 
a  little  more  than  we  do  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  is 
perhaps  our  inferior  in  other  respects.  The  art  of  teaching  con- 
sists chiefly  in  adapting  the  explanation  to  the  capacity  of  the 
learner.  That  this  qualification  is  possessed  by  few — very  few — 
adults,  is  a  lamentable  fact.  Even  their  familiarity  with  a  subject 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  their  failure,  in  attempting  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  supposition,  that  the  ex- 
planations of  children  to  children,  may  be  often  better  suited  to 
their  capacities,  than  the  explanations  of  adults?  If  it  be  granted 
that  one  child  can  teach  another  the  alphabet,  it  follows  that,  with 
proportionate  increase  of  knowledge,  she  can  teach  syllables, 
then  short  words,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  all  knowledge.  It  may 
be  said,  then,  there  is  danger  of  a  child's  being  required  to  teach 
too  much.  If  the  master  is  so  ignorant  of  her  capacity,  as  to 
require  such  an  exercise,  she  will  not  attempt  it.  Children  are 
more  sensible  of  their  defects,  than  their  ciders  are,  and  have  less 
art,  and  no  motive,  in  concealing  them.  If,  because  a  child  is  not 
thoroughly  instructed,  the  capacity  of  hor  monitor  must  be  question- 
ed, what  is  to  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that  pupils  of  all,  even  the 
best  toacherSi  aro  often  in  the  same  condition? — I  am  almost 
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rience  that  this  noise  neither  interrupts  business,  nor  can  be  consi- 
dered an  eviL  It  is  true,  that  several  classes  recite  at  the  same 
time,  (that  is,  one  of  each  class  does,)  but  the  classes  are  at  trane 
distance  from  each  other,  and  face  the  centre  of  a  semicircle, 
where  sits  their  monitor.  They  can  easily  be  heard  by  her  and  by 
each  other,  and  of  course  need  not  speak  very  loud.  They  can- 
not hear  distinctly  what  is  said  in  another  class;  and,  having  full 
employment  in  their  own,  would  not  regard  it,  if  they  could  hear. 
This  power  of  attending  to  business,  and  abstracting  their  thougliAs 
from  surrounding  objects  and  occupations,  is  an  acquisition,  which, 
in  after  life,  will  be  invaluable. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  we  appeal  too  powerfully  to  the 
principle  of  ambition.  We  encourage  fair  and  honorable  compe- 
tition in  every  possible  manner;  for,  although  it  is  desirable  that 
children  should  love  virtue  for  virtue's  self,  and  act  from  no 
meaner  motive  than  the  love  of  acting  well,  still  I  do  not  find  that 
our  pupils  understand  these  abstract  motives,  nor  do  I  think  thej 
will  ever  make  them  their  spring  of  action,  until  their  elders  set  the 
example.  Emulation  is  the  most  powerful  excitement  to  exertion; 
and  we  use  it,  because  it  is  so.  Our  system  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, has  been  explained;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  that.  What  then  could  have  given  rise  to  such  an 
objection?  If  the  activity  and  ardor  which  our  children  exhibit  in 
all  their  pursuits,  be  a  source  of  apprehension,  perhaps  it  will  be 
some  relief  to  suggest  a  more  probable  cause  for  them,  than  the 
abuse  of  emulation.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  example,  the 
influence  which  active  and  industrious  spirits  exert  upon  their 
neighbors.  This  universal  industry  has  been  mistaken  for  unhal- 
lowed ambition;  and,  when  we  think  of  the  striking  contrast  which 
it  exhibits  to  the  lifeless  inactivity  of  most  schools,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  mistake. 

Another  form  of  on  objection  already  mentioned,  (that  monitors 
are  incompetent  to  teach,")  is,  that  the  master  does  not  teach  aU 
the  children  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  teach  the  smallest 
children  aH  their  lessons,  but  he  reviews  them  oflen  enough  to 
ascertain  thoir  improvement,  and  to  correct  any  errors  which  may 
have  escaped  the  monitors.  He  examines  them  often  enough  to 
•ee  that  I  hey  are  prt»|K>rly  training  for  his  hand.  Tliey  are  never 
out  of  his  presence,  and  are  always  encouraged  to  ask  his  assis- 
tance, \\h«nit  is  neediHl.  In  a  system  so  practical,  it  would  be 
impomahk  tor  the  master  to  attend  to  all.  He  therefore  creates  a 
m>rt  of  ubiquity,  hy  stationing  monitors  to  watch  over  such  Work 
a«  ho  cannot  inspect  himself.  The  master  should  bestow  most  of 
his  attention  U|Hut  tl»«i  niiuntors;  h«it  no  injustice  is  done  to  the 
lower  %>la*iit^a;  t\^  Uwy,  ni  turn,  will  bec^nue  monitors,  and  have  so 
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prevent  the  introductioa  of  this  worse  than  useless  exercise.  It 
requires  no  ingenious  reasoning  to  prove,  that,  if  children  are  onlj 
required  to  recite  a  page  or  two  from  memory,  verbatim^  a  monitor 
is  as  capable  of  hearing  the  recitation,  as  any  master  can  be. 
But,  if  the  objection  imply  that  the  memory  of  our  pupils  is  not 
exercised  in  storing  up  as  many  facts  as  are  well  understood,  it  has 
no  foundation  in  truth.  The  memory  is,  no  doubt,  the  storehouse 
of  the  other  intellectual  faculties;  but,  for  the  sake  of  filling  it  up, 
shall  we  throw  in  all  the  broken  and  useless  furniture  we  can  find 
room  for?  In  a  class  of  twenty,  just  promoted  to  my  care,  are 
several  who  have  repeatedly  committed  to  memory  the  large  geog- 
raphies used  in  common  schools;  but  they  neither  rank  at  the  head 
of  their  class,  nor  appear  in  any  respect  superior  to  such  as  com- 
menced the  study  with  them,  but  a  few  months  ago,  and  never  com- 
mitted a  word  to  memory,  llic  inmiense  difference  of  labor 
which  this  explanatory  mode  imposes  upon  the  teacher  and  moni- 
tors, must  satisfy  any  one,  that  personal  case  is  not  our  object  in 
introducing  it.  We  endeavor  to  exhibit  every  thing  to  the  senses 
of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  describing  a  kite  to  a  boy  we  should 
make  one  before  his  eyes,  and  then  require  him  to  make  one.  In- 
stead of  describing  the  road  to  any  place,  we  should  go  with  the 
child,  and  let  her  see  for  herself.  Which  the  child  will  recollect 
longest,  the  definition  or  the  object,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Our  experience  teaches  us,  that  before  children  have 
reached  the  end  of  a  large  book  which  they  are  committing  to 
memory,  they  have  begun  to  forget  the  beginning.  What  an  ad- 
mirable method  to  prevent  a  master^s  having  nothing  to  teach  his 
pupils,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  books!  and  what  a  comfort  it 
must  be  to  the  little  traveller  on  this  deliglitful  route,  to  know  that 
when  he  travels  it  again,  every  object  will  be  decked  with  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before! 
Even  with  all  our  care  and  practice,  much  ia  iurgotten  by  the  pu- 
pils; but  we  have  a  powerful  check  upon  this  natural  tendency  to 
oblivion,  by  the  incessant  reviews  of  former  lessons,  which  moni- 
tors are  obliged  to  make,  while  teaching.  If  any  branch  of  educa- 
tion must  be  reviewed,  how  much  more  agreeable  must  be  our  meth- 
od, and  how  much  more  will  it  diversify  the  exercise,  and  enlarge  the 
thinking  powers.  Much  as  the  public  mind  needs  information  on 
the  subject  of  education,  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  one  cannot 
teach  without  also  learning.  But,  if  any  parent  doubts  this  fact,  let 
him  take  a  geography  or  other  elementary  book,  and  attempt  to 
teach  his  own  children.  We  will  rest  our  defence  upon  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  always  found  that  those  who  teach  most  are  the 
most  intelligent  scholars;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  always  employ  all, 
far  as  our  small  number  of  scholars  and  classes  will  permit. 
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it  always  expected;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  picture  in 
the  mind  is  much  superior  to  that  exhibited  on  paper.  On  the 
whole,  the  instructer  is  anxious  to  give  his  pupils  a  practical  and 
vsrftdy  and  not  merely  an  ornamental  education;  beUeving  with 
ene  whose  memory  our  city  fondly  cherishes,  one*  who  well  knew 
how  to  value  the  elegant  refinements  and  accomplishments  of  soci- 
ety, ^'That  it  is  time  some  plan  of  more  liberal  and  extensive 
female  education  were  devised,  to  form  the  mothers  of  your  chil- 
dren's children;  an  education,  which  will  save  many  a  ripeniiig 
female  mind  from  that  feebleness,  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
destined,  in  this  age  of  vanity  and  books;  so  that  women  may  be 
more  generally  furnished  with  principles  as  well  as  sentiments,  with 
logic  as  well  as  taste,  with  true  knowledge  as  well  as  with  a  morbid 
thirst  for  entertainment." 

We  look  forward  also  to  the  time  when  circumstances  will  war- 
rant the  introduction  of  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual  education 
into  our  school.  The  practicability  of  uniting  them  was  satisfacto- 
rily proved  by  a  slight  experiment,  made  last  season,  with  very  inad- 
equate preparations.  Enough  was  accomptished  to  show  that  the 
spirits  of  the  pupils  may  be  made  conducive  to  their  health,  as  well 
as  to  their  amusement,  and  that,  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  proper 
regulations,  their  physical  powers  may  be  improved,  without  detri- 
ment to  their  morals,  or  to  that  delicacy  of  character,  which  should 
distinguish  females. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

WILLIAM  B.  FOWLE. 
Boston,  Dec.  23,  1825. 

[The  notes  appended  to  this  report,  are  so  fall,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  iater- 
cttiDg,  that  we  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them  a  place  in  our  next  Dumber.] 


college   of   scio. 


[The  present  poKtical  attitude  of  Greece,  gives  an  interest  to 
every  thing  connected  with  its  recent  history.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  college  at  Scio,  will  no  doubt  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  chiefly 
written  by  a  youth  who  was  a  student  of  that  seminary,  at  the  time 
when  the  INirks  invaded  the  island,  and  who  was  one  of  the  sur- 
▼ivors  of  the  horrid  scene  of  massacre  and  devastation  which  en- 
sued. 

*  Bttckminster. 
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The  edifice  was  of  stone,  of  a  blaokish  color:  it  was  erected 
about  the  year  1800,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  was  then 
called  a  free-school.  But,  when  Professor  Bambas  arrived  at  Scio, 
the  new  buildings  tliat  I  have  mentioned,  were  erected;  and  the 
higher  branches  of  education  began  to  be  taught.  The  institution, 
however,  still  retained  the  name  of  a  free-school. 

The  branches  of  education  taught;  were  the  following, — the  an- 
cient Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Turkish  languages,  geography, 
mathematics,  ethics,  history,  logic,  theology,  rhetoric,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  astronomy,  and  drawing. 

All  the  students  of  the  college  studied  Greek,  and  were  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  lowest  class  was  subdivided  into  three;  each 
of  which  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  separate  instructer:  the 
second  and  third  were  arranged  in  two  divisions,  each  likewise  un* 
der  a  separate  instructer.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest 
elass^  were  examined  only  in  reading:  when  admitted,  they  began 
grammar,  and  attended  to  writing,  p<ursing,  and  construing.  In  the 
second  class^  likewise,  they  attended  to  parsing,  and  translated  au- 
thors more  dillicult  than  those  which  were  studied  by  the  first  class, 
lliey  also  began  to  translate  from  modem  to  ancient  Greek.  The 
thirti  and  fourth  clashes  attended  to  the  same  things  nearly;  but 
the  authors  were  of  the  higher  order,  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and 
tlH^  IViets,  llie  lessons  of  these  classes  were  longer,  and  the 
It'achers^  men  of  superior  talent. 

llie  inslnicters  did  not«  as  in  some  colleges  in  this  country,  ac- 
eompaiiy  their  divisions  through  all  their  studies,  bat  each  one 
supefinieiided  a  eertain  year  of  the  course.  The  students  were 
lisiially  ad^anretl  to  higher  rbuiQie^i^  every  two  years;  and  not  all 
Uie  member*  \M'  the  rkk^t  ti\gether«  but  only  those  who  were  thoogbt 
III  bv  their  instrueier*. 

Itie  9lmleiil^  %a'  the  ttrsl«  $eeond«  and  third  classes,  spent  about 
aix  Inmr*  ev^H^^  dav  in  n^cUinc« — three  in  the  rooruinr*  and  three  in 
the  al\er««Nm.  In  the  mominc^  thev  w^re  lir^  examined  in  the 
Y«iKHHluiif  ^y  \  ktw^>n.  l>ft\^  <ur  three  ot'  them  then  read  the  lesson 
•f  the  dav ;  atW  whKh  the  ift^trtief er  cx^aMoenie^i  upon  it.  The 
m^Vnh*  the«  wf\<t|^  U^TMftii  the  trawilgMmw  m  the  iostiwcter.  In  the 
atVwnK^»i!K  the  tmie  wa^jt  ^w^mm  in  Ntr^nc^,  and  ^rceax.  In  tlw  aec- 
eiml  awU  IhMil  v^lacMte^k  the  atKHrtK^m  w«$  5^««t  in  exmamme  9timt 
^  tW  m^lKvarN^  traaRjtlMK^t»  ttx^cn  aw^d^rrr,  mx«>  amcwat  Greek,  and 
al^  M  |K«^^  tW  r«^ml.^K^v  mmI  ^vmstx  %i>4r  tW  visscie  iesKMi. 

1*W  9«%mW«i«  ^^  iW  f^MMth  <^^  ^"^tti  <^  Ml  Mr  and  kalf  ia 
9ev^¥^^  esMjamw^i-wy  dk^n  h^sN^  mm  ^ivvk  w^ea  tM  other 
e>a>**»»  %«tv>  ijfc>i>mi\infvi  t Vf  ««\s2y<!QM«^  «>i»itti<«c>rc  scks 
ett'ihfe  liK^.  ^W  e<^  tW  ^tww»eji  th<>«  iy^  aoii 
y4MW4filt  AiliKMiiey  %¥€»  lihmainnK  JL  t>»y  WA  a» 
lieMN*  Mfev^  m>^<w»  \iee^^  aiM(  «%i^r  *  «^Vtl     TVt  itiiriiMm  cor- 
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Further  particulars  concerning  the  college  of  Scio,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Professor  Hall  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college,  by  the  lamented  Parsons,  an  enterprising  and  inde- 
fatigable missionary  to  the  East. — See  Morton's  Life  of  Parsons. 

^Sdo^  (Oreeian  Arehipdago^  October  12,  18S0. 
*Very  Dear  Sir, 

^  For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  a  public  school  in  this  city; 
but  five  years  since,  it  assumed  a  new  form  and  government  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Bambas,  the  principal  professor.  The  progress 
has  been  rapid;  and  it  now  claims  a  rank  among  the  first  literary 
institutions  of  Turkey.  Professor  Bambas,  previous  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  charge  of  the  seminary,  spent  seven  years  in  Paris 
qpalifying  himself  for  the  duties  of  this  station;  and  he  is  now  held 
in  high  estimation  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  an  instructor.  Young  gen- 
tlemen, from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  and  in- 
deed from  every  direction  are  sent  here  to  receive  an  educatioo, 
and  remain  from  one  year  to  five  years,  according  to  the  studies 
pursued.  The  number  of  students  is  about  seven  hundred.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  students  are  very  young,  and  are  instructed  in  the  first  princi- 
ples of  grammar.  In  the  different  departments  of  college  are  four- 
teen instructors,  who  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

<  N.  Bambas,  Professor  of  Philos.  Chem.  Philol.  and  Rbet. — 
Salary  f  750. ^Professor  of  Mathematics — Salary  $430. ^Pro- 
fessor of  Theol.  Geom.  Algebra,  Arith.  and  Greog. — Salary  $430. 
—Professor  of  the  Turkish  language — Salary  $4S0. Profes- 
sor of  the  French  and  Latin  languages — Salary  ^80. ^Nine 

instructors  in  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek. 

'  The  scholars  in  grammar  are  divided  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  improvement.  The  method  of  teaching  is  quite  pecu- 
liar. The  instructor  first  reads  the  lesson  from  some  ancient  Greek 
author,  compares  each  sentence  with  the  modem  Greek,  and  gives 
a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  in  the  common  dialect.  Afler  this,  three 
students  (selected  by  lot)  are  required  to  give  in  rotation  a  public 
exposition  of  the  lesson,  submitting  to  the  corrections  made  by  the 
professor.  In  this  manner  every  member  of  the  class  must  be  in 
preparation,  or  be  in  danger  of  pubUc  admonition. 

*  The  examttiotumt  are  frequent  and  critical.  Every  Saturday  the 
principal  professor  visits  each  class,  examines  the  students  in  the 
lessons  of  the  past  week,  and  makes  inquiry  with  respect  to  their 
moral  deportment.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the  students  are 
required  to  present  to  the  officers  of  college  a  fair  copy  of  each 
lesson  during  the  past  month,  and  to  submit  to  a  public  examination. 
On  the  seventh  of  January  in  each  year  commences  an  aamiwl  ex- 
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PROPOSED   INSTITUTION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

[Under  the  head  of  intelligence,  it  was  mentioned  in  No.  1  of 
the  Journal,  that  an  agricultural  seminary  was  under  consideration 
by  the  legislature  of  this  state.  We  are  happy  to  learn  (haX  the 
institution  proposed,  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is  meant  to  embrace 
all  the  higher  branches  of  a  useful  education  for  Hhat  class  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  coUege  educa- 
tion.' 

The  immense  importance  of  this  subject  forbids  our  entering  on 
the  discussion  of  it,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
restricted;  and  we  shall  perhaps  better  satisfy  our  readers,  by  sub- 
mitting to  them  the  following  able  report,  and  allowing  it  to  speak 
for  itself. 

We  introduce  this  subject  in  the  present  early  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  unanimously,  and  ef- 
fectually acted  on.  The  institution  in  contemplation,  compiendf 
itself  to  the  earnest  attention  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  commonwealth:  it  throws  open  the  doors  of 
a  liberal  and  practical  education  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  proposes  such  plans  of  instruction  as  cannot  fail  to  train  up  for 
usefulness  and  respectability,  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  general- 
ly : — not  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  merely,  not  the  candidates  for 
professional  life,  but  the  young  of  every  class,  who  are  preparing 
for  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  repeat  our  hope  that  the  proposed  seminary  will  at  once  re- 
ceive a  place  among  the  institutions  of  our  States.  It  will  prove, 
we  trust,  a  substantial  benefit  to  posterity,  and  a  perpetual  honor  to 
our  present  legislature. 

The  report  itself  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of  education.  Its  authors 
will,  we  hope,  be  amply  compensated  for  their  exertions,  by  seeing 
all  their  suggestions  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  adopted  in 
more  than  one  school  of  the  kind  which  they  recommend.] 

Report  of  the  Commitsionert^  appointed  by  a  Retotce  of  the  Legislahwej  pauei  tm 

the  ^tid  February^  1825. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  a  resolve,  passed  on  the  2Sd 
day  of  February  last,  now  respectfully  present  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  to  the  Legislature. 

By  that  resolve,  it  was  made  their  duty  ^  to  digest  and  prepare  a 
system  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  or  institutions, 
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The  question  for  us  is,  whether  we  shall  take  an  opposite  course^ 
and  endeavor  to  bring  men  into  that  state,  in  which  all  shall  be  sat- 
isfied, that  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  a  tender  regard  is 
shown  for  all,  and  thus  reconcile  all  to  the  inevitable  individual  dis- 
tinctions, which  exist  in  nature,  and  in  every  form  of  society  bow- 
ever  organised.     The  world  has  been  divided  into  those  who  have 
governed,  and  those  who  have  been  in  subjection.    £ducati<m  has 
given  to  the  former  their  power,  the  want  of  it  has  placed  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  imbecility  and  abject  degradation.     It  has  been  believ- 
ed, that  the  reverse  of  this  could  not  exist  in  nature.     We,  in  these 
free  States,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion,  that  nature  points  out 
no  such  thing;  but  that  the  improvements  which  are  growing  up, 
show  that  much  of  this  distinction  is  grossly  artificial,  against  nature, 
and  the  order  of  Providence.     That  so  many  should  remain  in  the 
semi-barbarous  state  in  which  they  are  found  in  most  countries, 
covered  with  rags,  buried  in  filth,  terrible  to  t)ie  eye,  and  frightfiil 
to  the  imagination  of  cultivated  men,  (if  that  be  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  condition)  would  lead  us  to  think,  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  a  pernicious  and  disgusting  system  of  nature,  rather  than  under 
the  control  of  a  benevolent  being.     No,  this  is  not  the  order  of 
Providence,  but  rather,  that  individuals  and  nations  shall  advance 
indefinitely,  in  all  that  knowledge,  which  expanding  the  intellect,  and 
purifying  the  morals,  makes  man  a  religious  being,  and  thus  places 
him  in  a  state,  in  which  he  cannot  be  badly  governed.     That  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  in  any  country,  should  be  so  educated,  as 
alone  to  be  competent,  to  form  any  judgement  of  public  measures, 
and  the  business  of  society,  or  any  way  capable  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  would  be  incredible,  if  the  fact  did  not 
stare  us  in  the  face.     The  science  of  government,  has  been  thoqght 
an  unfathomable  mystery,  except  to  a  few  of  the  initiated,  but  see 
to  what  a  pass  this  necromancy  has  brought  nations!  what  base  su- 
perstitions, entailing  misery  and  poverty,  what  wretched  regulations 
in  trade,  establishing  monopolies,  and  every  artificial  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  what  exterminating  wars,  what 
loads  of  debt!!     Let  t»,  however,  realise  our  superiority,  claim  it, 
assert  it,  set  it  forth  to  the  world,  and  maintain  it,  by  all  the  means 
which  God  has  put  in  our  power. 

The  commissioners  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  plan,  which 
they  have  thought  it  expedient  to  oflfer;  remarking  as  they  go  along, 
upon  some  particulars,  and  concluding  with  such  observations  and 
arguments,  as  have  occurred  to  them;  the  force  of  which,  they 
think  will  be  the  better  perceived,  after  the  details  are  presented. 

The  commissioners  mean  only  to  dicuss  the  subject  of  the  gene- 
ral plan,  and  intentionally  omit  many  particulars,  the  consideration 
of  which  must  fall  upon  those,  to  whom  the  organisation  of  the  in- 
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guagcs  common  to  each  other.  The  French  language  is  now  in 
general  use,  over  much  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  among  the 
well  educated,  and  men  of  business,  and  particularly  in  the  larger 
commercial  towns  with  which  we  have  intercourse;  besides,  it  is  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  refined  nations  of  Europe,— of  a  nation, 
whose  literature  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  should  be  common 
property  in  the  world.  It  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
our  most  important  States;  Louisiana;  her  codes  of  law  being  even 
now,  since  her  union  with  us,  published  in  that,  as  well  as  our  own 
language.  In  regard  to  the  Spamah  language,  some  of  the  same 
observations  are  applicable.  But  in  addition,  the  very  existence  of 
the  southern  Republics,  renders  the  acquisition  of  this,  of  tenfold 
importance;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  that  our  inter- 
course with  them^  should  not  be  of  the  most  interesting  and  profita- 
ble kind. 

2d. — Orttmmar^  Campotxtion^  Rhetoric^  ifiehtding  Speaking  and  Reading. 

These,  if  tcriting  and  arithmetic  be  added,  may  be  deemed  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education.  As  to  writings  that  is  not  intended 
to  be  included,  as  it  rather  belongs  to  a  primary  school;  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  art  has  been  acquired  at  a  period,  before  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  boy  shall  enter  this  school.  In  regard  to  fcramnuir 
and  rhetoric y  including  speaking  and  reading,  it  will  be  enough  here  to 
offer  a  remark  or  two.  Some  of  the  observations  presented  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  report,  will  have  a  bearing  upon  this  head.  As 
to  the  grammar  of  the  English  language,  it  cannot  be  considered 
an  unsuitable  acquisition  for  our  intelligent  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
merchants,  who  are  called  every  day  to  officiate  in  the  most  impor- 
tant business  of  the  country.  The  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is 
taught,  in  many  of  our  common  schools,  requires  no  comment.  By 
rhitoricy  including  reading,  is  here  meant  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

As  to  reading  irf//,  which  is  the  foundation  of  speaking  welly  it  a 
notorious  as  a  general  truth,  that  this  is  not  taught  even  in  our 
>  highest  schools;  or,  if  taught  at  all,  in  the  most  imperfect  manner. 
Good  reading,  which,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  a  conmion  acqui- 
sition, is  one  of  the  last  that  can  be  found.  In  a  school,  therefore, 
for  popular  education,  which  is  intended  to  fit  men  for  those  com- 
mon duties,  that,  without  distinction,  not  only  do,  but  ought  to  fall 
upon  many  anu^ng  iis,  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the  arts  of  reading 
and  speaking  irt//,  which  in  a  free  countr\',  are  very  commanding 
qualiticatioiui,  and  make  up  for  many  defects. 

S<1. — B99k^kt*ifing  mnd  ^iriihwketic. 
In  a  country  in  which,  to  our  honor,  business  is  a  distinction,  in- 
stead of  tho  ability  to  be  idle^  theao  branches  are  essential     Be- 
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i)MM!niflil  to  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  or  a  physician;  and  it  is  even 
trills,  we  preMiime,  tliat  many  of  the  most  eminent  in  these  classes, 
would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  demonstration  of  the  first  propositioiis 
in  Kiiclid.  It  in  equally  true,  that  the  knowledge  of  thk  science  is 
ffMoritial  to  others,  llie  sailor  cannot  go  out  of  port  without  it:  to 
till)  iund  Hurvoyor  it  is  a  profession:  in  the  art  of  war  it  is  indispen- 
sahlcr.  to  nil  who  are  engaged  in  public  works,  such  as  fortihca- 
tionit,  rnrialH,  acqucducts,  &c.  it  is  as  much  so.  Indeed,  in  many 
depurtmetitn  of  active  business,  it  may  be  considered  an  accom- 
plinhniont,  without  which,  a  man  is  but  half  furnished  for  his  occu- 
■  pation. 

7th. — ^niural  Philotophy. 

TluM,  in  trutli,  embraces  the  whole  science  of  material  things. 
ll  tronts  upon  the  general  properties  of  bodies;  their  gravity,  their 
lawrt  i>f  motion;  of  hydi*ostaiivSy  or  the  mechanical  properties  of 
thiidit;  of /iMcuimi/M's,  or  the  mechanical  properties  of  air;  o£aptict; 
iii*  ttiUroiwMy ;  of  the  mechanical  powers  strictly  so  called,  as  the 
lovt»r,  pulU\v,  wheel  and  axle,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw.  As  to 
|>nfr/ii'<i/  Mcchanicn^  wo  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report, 
pnrticularlY  advert  to  timt  subject.  Bolamj^  sccola^-y^  and  mineralogy^ 
aUo  oomin^  under  %\\in  head,  will  occupy  a  distinguished  place  ia 
I  ho  puniuils  at  (his  school. 

8th.-— C^AnNiWr^. 

'Huh,  though  belonging  to  the  department  of  natural  philosophy, 
i*  in  tWi  a  Htnenct^  bv  itj(elt\  ami  so  taught.  It  implies  a  know- 
itnl^v  of  (be  eoni|H^m'nt  |>arts  of  iHHiiosi,  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral; that  !:»«  of  the  art  of  as^rertaining  their  properties  and  relatioiis 
t\*  ^^;llob  %4her.  *l>ere  is  hAnlly  any  doniestic  business,  in  wfaidi 
tH«*  kno^fcltnUir  of  it  is  m>t  uufx^rtaut.  The  making  of  bread,  beer, 
^iiH\  cidvr^  the  disiiHativui  of  :!Ki>ihts^  pre^^nracion  of  food«  the 
iu«kiu^  of  butti^r^  oheetite^  s%>ap«  &e.  ar^  ail  ohemicai  operations. 
IV  th^  tAfUH^r  tKi»  w'iciK'e  is  peculiarly  useful.  It  enables  him  to 
Ai^K^V'  Avibi  «ihI  mauure<k  thu$  tv>  asirefftaiti  what  c«arTicular  crops 
aiv  i>r\^tMrr  tV^  ^l^R^^e<tt  ^nts^  and  to  iniDrvre  a  shxht  sod  b^  the 
iiu\o^  s»4"  \(uH^nMM  \««)HNk  KtK^wM^  \*f  these  rarnctiiars«  widioat 
tiK*  »n(  v^t'  ifeucA  9s^KHKV.  %iU  be  ^uess*  wvfk.  Vx>>e  aad  uftsaKKstactorr. 


ltk.<^  W^  >»^t  Sc  ti^e  a«t^;Mvt  oit^  T\^«ttark  aenracter 
9kc«r«s>K  ^^"^  ly^c^N^  V4NI  <tw«¥M  ^tttteewf^.  tts.  Witt  pcvpcaeCr. 
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As  to  tho  number  of  these  schools,  to  be  endowed  imtnedialely 
by  the  State,  the  commissioners  have  made  up  their  minds,  as  belor« 
suggested,  to  recommend  ant  otdyy — to  be  located  at  some  point 
ceiiiraly  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be.  .  A  situation  quite  ceiUraly  they 
do  not  deem  any  way  important.  As  there  may  be  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  the  number  of  the  schools,  they  beg 
leave  to  submit  their  views  upon  it. 

The  project  ia  on  experiment;  and  we  think  it  will  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  prudent,  business-like  character  of  our  people,  to 
enter  upon  it,  on  such  a  scale,  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  hazarded 
by  undertaking  too  much.  Most  of  the  provisions,  regulations, 
and  expenditures,  for  such  an  institution,  are  out  of  (he  usual  course, 
in  regard  to  which,  we  have  little  or  no  experience.  As  the  great 
design  of  the  school  is  utility  and  profit^  Economy  in  every  disburse- 
ment is  indispensable.  In  new  establishments,  for  the  want  of  ex- 
perience, it  will  be  found,  that  many  things  have  gone  wTong,  and 
that  if  done  over  again,  they  could  be  better  done.  One  school, 
will,  in  many  particulars,  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  which,  at 
a  future  time,  can  be  followed  with  advantage.  The  difficulty  of 
finding,  at  once,  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  instructers  and 
managers  of  several  such  institutions,  the  commissioners  conceive 
would  be  \ery  great.  These  suggestions  have  appeared  conclusive 
to  tho  commissioners,  in  recommending  that  which  they  deem  the 
prudent,  sate,  and  economical  course.  The  plan,  however,  even- 
tually, of  one  institution  for  the  State,  they  do  not  deem  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  main  design  of  such  education  as  is  here  proposed. 

Tho  principal  design  of  the  plan  is,  that  a  greai  many  shall  be 
aldo  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers:  one  in- 
stitution does  not  seem  to  answer  that  object.     In  one  institution 
only,  few  would  take  a  deep  personal  interest.     Any  school,  by 
being  brt^ught  within  a  local  sphere  of  no  great  extent,  naturally 
atlracts  tho  attention,  and  receives  the  patronage  of  those  within  it 
It  is  tkeir  school,  ainl  a  spirit  of  hvalship  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
concorn,  will  be  found  useful;  tho  supervision  of  it  is  more  easy, 
and  loss  exjH*nsi\-e.      Its  proximity  to  tho  residence  of  the  pupite, 
will  acconuiHHlato  a  greater  mnnbor:  tor  this  reason,  a  greater 
numWr  will  rt^s^m  to  it.     It  is  intondoii,  that,  through  the  means  of 
t%\tmtye$^  mt^  Mcr  Jocitititt^  yiHing  inon  shall  be  enabled  to  resort  to 
those  si^luH^U,  for  tho  pur|H>so  of  iiistniction  in  particular  tnnmcheSj 
for  *»j^  uK^ntUs^  aiHl  |H«rhai%s  a  lo^  tinw.     To  this  description  of 
|vorson5,  M«>rtnir»  ^ould  bo  a  gr^-at  object.     More  schools  than  one, 
b>  bru^u^  into  oontaot  \ahous  ^vsirts  of  our  sister  States,  is  a  con- 
^idoii^tKvu  lu^  to  Ih-  omiitiM.      llio  opinu^n  which  tho  commission- 
er outor<«(u\  oi  tho  u^otuhu  ss  oi  tho  sx^otn,  ana  of  the  favorable 
e\e  \ftiih  ¥ihi\^h  It  \ft\U  be  iv^anled,  is  wdi«  that  thev  do  not  doubt, 
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y  This  school  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  provi- 
sions for  public  instruction  in  this  city,  which  has  been  long  felt  and 
regretted.  The  English  high-school  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
r^ion,  since  1821;  and  the  satisfactory  result  of  this  experiment, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  High-School  for 
Girls.  Our  system  of  public  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  6oyf, 
may  be  pronounced  complete;  and  the  liberal  manner  in  which  it  is 
supported,  is  equally  honorable  and  beneficial  to  the  city.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  every  boy  in  Boston,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  and  condition  of  his  parents,  may  receive  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction, — not  only  in  the  lower  and  more  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  classical  literature  and  the 
sciences, — in  the  schools  supported  at  the  public  expense;  and  that 
he  may  acquire  in  them  an  education,  which  will  well  fit  him  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  will  be  found  as  good^  at  least,  as 
can  be  acquired  at  many  respectable  colleges. 

While  they  to  whom  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  schools,  have  been  assiduously  and  successfully  laboring  to 
elevate  the  character  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  these  schools,  the 
interesting  subject  of  female  education  has  neither  been  overlooked 
nor  neglected.  Many  important  and  salutary  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  this  department  of  the  system.  With  new  mo- 
tives for  diligent  exertions  in  their  studies,  the  girls  have  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  more  equal  privileges  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Beyond  these  schools,  however,  the  city  has  hitherto 
taken  no  care  of  their  education:  there  have  been  no  provisions 
for  their  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and 
science.  It  is  a  consideration  highly  gratifying  to  all  the  friendi 
of  the  new  school,  that  the  various  measures,  relative  to  its  esta- 
blishment, have  been  attended  with  a  unanimity  almost  unprece- 
dented. The  motives  which  influenced  the  authorities  of  the  city 
to  establish  the  High-School  for  Girls,  the  general  principles 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  organised  and  conducted,  and  the  branches 
of  oduriition  to  he  pursued,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  in- 
trrosting  documents,  extracted'  from  the  Records  of  the  School 
Conunittee. 

At  a  mooting  of  the  school  committee,  held  May  10,  1825,  on 
motion  oftlio  Hoorotnry,  it  wa« 

I'oted  that  a  coninMt|o<i  h«  raised  to  consider  the  expediency  and 
practicabilily  of  evtnblishing  a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
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fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  who  have  been  rather  tolerated  in  the 
first  class  either  from  courtesy  to  their  age,  or  from  pity  to  their 
unsuccessful  efforts,  than  to  any  title  that  they  could  urge  on  the 
score  of  their  good  scholarship.  As  the  class  must,  on  the  present 
aystem  of  organisation,  move  on  together,  the  former  are  continu- 
ally held  in  check,  that  the  latter  may  keep  in  their  company;  and 
as  the  masters  have  neither  time  nor  authority  to  go  with  them  into 
higher  studies.  It  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  of  every  day's  occur- 
rence, that  the  more  sprightly  girls  find  it  difiicult  to  fill  up  their 
hours  profitably  to  themselves;  and  are  in  constant  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  habits  of  inattention,  and  mental  dissipation^  a  danger 
which  now  presses  upon  them  for  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  that 
they  are  allowed  their  seats  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  by  the 
school  proposed,  this  evil,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  would  be 
obviated.  The  same  field  would  be  opened  in  this  school,  for  the 
girls,  as  has  for  a  few  years  been  so  successfully  opened  in  the 
Enghsh  High-School,  for  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools.  An 
object  would  be  presented  of  honorable  ambition,  and  of  lively 
competition,  to  the  misses  who  are  now  condemned  to  two,  and 
sometimes  Uiree  years,  very  inadequately  and  unprofitably  employ- 
ed; and  those  indolent  habits  of  mind  might  be  avoided,  which  it  if 
so  much  more  easy  to  prevent  than  to  correct. 

Secondly.  The  school  contemplated  seems  to  your  committee 
to  be  particularly  expedient  for  this  city,  in  respect  to  the  impulse 
that  would  be  given  by  it  to  the  whole  machinery  of  our  pubUc  is* 
struction,  through  the  medium  of  the  primary  schools. 

These  schools  are  daily  gaining  the  eonfidence  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  consequently  are  daily  furnishing  a  greater  and  greater 
proportion  of  the  children  to  our  grammar  schools.  Of  cotarse, 
it  is  of  continually  increasing  importance  that  these  first  schoolt 
should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  themselves  well  educated. 
They  are,  and  probably  will  be,  taught  exclusively  by  women;  and 
it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  city,  or  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  faith- 
fully superintend  these  schools,  to  say,  that  they  are  not  always 
able  to  find  women  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  take  charge  of 
these  very  interesting  pubhc  institutions.  A  school  like  that  now 
in  contemplation,  would  certainly  and  permanently  furnish  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  competent  in  every  respect  to  render  the 
city  efiicient  service;  and  especially  in  this  respect,  that  they  will 
have  gained  by  their  own  experience  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  relations  of  its  several 
parte  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  city  will  insure  to  itself  a  greater 
excellence  and  uniformity  in  the  primary  schools  than  is  possible 
at  present,  and  be  always  able  to  recur  to  its  own  resources,  to 
meet  ite  own  wants;— exhibiting  thus,  in  morals— what  has  been  so 
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Of  these  studies,  however,  your  committee  would  recommend 
that  some  be  required^  and  others  only  permitted^  as  tokens  of  merit 
and  incitements  to  industry;  thus  opening,  in  this  school,  what  this 
is  intended  to  open  to  all  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  a  course 
of  higher  instruction,  as  an  object  of  honorable  emulation,  and  the 
most  unexceptionable  reward  of  industry. 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  general  character  of  the  school,  and 
of  the  considerations  which,  in  their  opinion,  render  the  establish- 
ment of  it  particularly  expedient,  your  committee  would,  in  the 
second  place,  state  briefly  their  views  of  the  practicability  of  estab- 
lishing it. 

To  this  there  can  be  bi4  one  objection, — that  of  expense.  But 
your  committee  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  eflecting  of  an  object  which  seems  to  be  so  import- 
ant to  the  best  interests,  and  to  one  of  the  most  cherished  objects, 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston; — their  system  of  public  education.  In- 
deed, in  this  respecty  the  present  seems  to  be  an  auspicious  moment; 
and,  on  close  examination,  the  school  will  not  be  so  expensive,  as  it 
flight,  at  first,  be  supposed.  For,  first,  in  respect  to  a  house,  no 
new  one  would  be  required,  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  of  the 
school's  operation. 

In  regard  to  the  other  source  of  expense,  that  of  teachers;  this, 
also,  it  is  believed,  will  be  less  formidable  than  may  be  apprehend- 
ed. It  is  intended,  indeed,  to  place  the  master  of  this  school,  in 
respect  to  his  salary,  upon  a  level  with  the  respective  masters  of 
the  Latin  and  English  High-Schools.  But  for  the  first  year,  cer- 
tainly, the  master  is  to  be  the  only  instructor  recognised  by  the 
Qity;  and,  as  it  is  intended  to  conduct  the  school,  in  a  degree  at 
least,  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  scholars  will  always  be  much  less  thai 
in  either  of  the  schools  last  mentioned. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  expense  at  which  the  contemplated  school 
is  to  be  instituted  and  sustained,  your  conunittee  think  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  this,  as  of  all  our  other  public  schools. 
When  hberally  supported  they  more  than  support  themselves. 
They  are  a  source  not  of  honor  only,  but  of  pecuniary  profit,  to 
the  city;  for,  tcdcing  into  view — as  an  enlightened  poUcy  does  take 
into  view — the  whol^  period  during  which  these  institutions  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  community,  they  more  than  indenmify  the 
city  for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  in  that  the  knowledge 
they  diflTuse  through  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  throws  open 
new  and  wider  fields  to  enterprise,  gives  higher  aims  to  ingenuity, 
and  supphes  more  profitable  objects  to  industry. 
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Thb  committee  to  whom  were  referred  a  communication  from 
the  school  committee,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Hi^ 
School  for  females,  and  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  ckj 
council  on  that  subject,  and  who  have  also  been  directed  to  consid- 
er the  expediency  of  introducing  the  monitorial  system  of  instroe- 
lion  into  all  the  grammar  schools  in  this  city,    Respectfully  report, 

That  your  committee  think  it  expedient  that  a  highnMho^  for 
females  be  established,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  committee,  and  that  the  city  council  adopt  the  resolve,  ac- 
companying this  report,  appropriating  for  that  object  the  mm  of 
two  thousand  dollars  for  the  present  year. 

The  school  committee  advise  that  this  school  for  females  should 
be  conducted  on  the  system  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction, 
which  your  committee  highly  approve. — ^Being  a  new  school,  thii 
system  of  instruction  may  be  introduced  into  it,  without  causing 
any  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  possibly  arise  in  a  long 
established  school,  from  a  sudden  and  entire  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction  and  discipline. — ^This  mode  of  instruction  will 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  high-school  for  females,  inasmuch 
as  many,  who  will  attend  it,  will  not  only  acquire  there  an  educa- 
tion for  themselves,  but  will  also  learn  the  art  of  teaching  othen.— 
All  the  instructers  of  the  primary  schools  are  females;  and  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that,  hereafter,  many  of  them  wiU  be  selected  froB^ 
those  taught  at  the  female  high-school. 

So  far  as  the  public  have  been  able  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  this  city,  it  is  believed  thit 
tliey  have  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it;  and  if  furdisr 
evidence  as  to  its  usefulness  be  necessary,  the  present  appears  to 
be  a  suitable  opportunity  for  obtaining  it. 

With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  immediately  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  of  instruction  into  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the 
city, — (highly  as  your  committee  think  of  that  system,)  we  cannot 
but  doubt  whether  so  important  a  change  should  be  made  snddei^ 
and  to  the  extent  proposed. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  public  schools,  that  no  material 
injury  can  result  from  delaying,  for  a  while,  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  system  of  instruction  for  another;  which,  (while  we  befiere 
it  will  be  found  more  useful  and  less  expensive  than  the  preseiii 
system,)  ought  perhaps  to  be  more  thoroughly  tested  before  being 
universally  adopted. — ^And  your  committee  believe  that  we  may 
very  safely  rely  on  the  intelligence  and  vigilance  of  the  school 
committee  that  this  system  of  instruction  will  be  recommended  by 
them;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  adopted,  as  soon  as  may  be 
with  advantage  to  the  public. 
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to  your  committee*,  viz. — the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
school;  first,  in  regard  to  age,  and  secondly,  in  regard  to  literary 
attainments;  the  time  which  the  course  of  studies  shall  occupy;  the 
order  in  which  the  studies  shall  be  pursued;  the  time  for  the  annual 
opening  of  the  school;  the  hours  of  attendance  upon  its  duties;  the 
time  to  be  allowed  as  holidays;  the  place  where  the  school  shall 
first  be  opened;  the  number  of  scholars  for  which  accommodatioas 
shall  at  Arst  be  provided;  and  the  time  for  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  school. 

Upon  these  points,  your  committee  would  propose  that  the  can- 
didates for  admission  to  this  school  shall  be  e/even,  and  not  more 
than ^cen  years  of  age;  allowance,  in  particular  cases,  to  be  made 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee;  that  they  shall 
be  admitted  on  examination  in  those  studies,  which  are  pursued  in 
the  public  grammar  schools  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  examination 
may  be  strict  or  otherwise,  as  the  number  of  candidates  shall  hold 
relation  to  the  accommodations  provided  for  them: — 

lliat  the  course  of  studies  in  this,  as  in  the  English  High-School, 
shall  be  calculated  to  occupy  three  years, — 

That,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  original  report  on 
this  subject,  some  studies  shall  bo  required  of  all  the  scholars,  and 
others  allmted  as  evidences  of  honorable  proficiency,  and  as  mo- 
tives to  higher  efforts;  and  that  the  following  be  the  studies  of  the 
school,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  pursued,  un- 
til otherwise  ordered  by  the  school  committee. 

First  Year. — Required:  No.  1.  Reading— -2.  Spelling — 3.  Wri- 
ting words  and  sentences  from  dictation — 4.  English  granunar, 
with  exercises  in  the  same — 6.  Composition — 6.  Modern  and 
ancient  geography — 7.  Intellectual  and  written  aritlunetic— 8. 
Rlietoric — 9.  History  of  the  United  States. 

Allowed:  Logic,  or  Botany. 

Second  Year. — Required:  Nos.  1, 2, 5,  6,  7,  8,  continued — 10. 
Hook-keeping  by  single  entry — 11.  Elements  of  geometry — 15. 
Natural  philosophy— 13.  General  history— 14.  History  of  England 
— 15.  Paloy's  Natural  Tlieology. 

AUoxced:  Logic,  botany,  demonstrative  geometry,  algebra,  Latin, 
or  French. 

Third  Year.— /ec^ttirfd:  Nos.  1,  5,  12,  15,  continued— 16.  As- 
tronomy—17.  Treatise  on  the  globes— 18.  Chemistry— 19.  History 
of  Greece— 20.  History  of  Rome— 21.  Palcy's  Moral  Piiilosophv 
—22.  Palcy's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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An  Address  delivered  in  Nashville,  January  12,  1825,  at  the  Jbuiugu- 
ration  of  the  President  of  Cumberland  College,  By  Philip  Unds- 
ley  J  D.  D.     President  of  the  College,     NashviUe,  1825,  pp.  48. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  address,  we  should 
be  happy  to  present  them  some  account  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  has  been  appointed  to  preside.  Our  in- 
formation, however,  enables  us  only  to  state  that  President  Lindsley 
is  a  gentleman  of  experience  in  the  art  of  education,  who  has 
filled,  with  good  report,  a  professorship  in  the  college  at  Princeton. 
From  the  address  we  learn  that  Cumberland  College  is  an  institu- 
tion which  has  attained  to  considerable  eminence  *  under  the  mas- 
terly guidance  of  its  distinguished  founders,  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  its  first  most  worthy  instructers,  and  the  faithful  administration 
of  its  late  lamented  President:'  that  it  is  situated  at  Nashville,  in 
West  Tennessee,  *  almost  on  the  line  which  separates  the  healthy 
from  the  unhealthy  portions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
— as  far  south,  probably,  as  it  will  ever  be  desirable  to  establish  a 
seminary  of  the  kind:'  that,  '  though  a  Christian,  it  is  not  a  sectarian 
institution.  Its  inmiediate  patrons  and  directors  belong  to  several 
religious  denominations.  It  is  the  property  of  no  sect  or  party.  It 
looks  for  support  to  the  liberal  of  all  persuasions,  and  is  pledged 
to  be  equally  friendly  and  indulgent  to  every  class  and  description 
of  citizens.  No  parent  needs  apprehend  danger  to  the  religious 
creed  of  his  son,  by  any  influence  which  shall  here  be  exerted.' 

Stopping  here,  to  admire  the  Catholicism  of  the  plan  which  the 
above  remarks  describe,  we  may  further  premise  that  our  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  case  may  be  attended  with  the  only  advantage 
that  ever  accompanies  ignorance:  it  precludes  the  possibility  of 
prejudice  for  or  against  the  publication  we  propose  to  review;  and 
would  force  us,  were  we  otherwise  inclined,  to  speak  with  candor 
of  the  object  which  the  author  has  in  view,  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing it,  and  the  means  which  he  suggests  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  occasion  of  this  address  led  the  author  to  select  the  subject 
of  Education  for  his  theme;  and  he  very  early  makes  known  his 
©pinion  on  'the  question'  which  '  has  often  been  agitated,  whether 
a  public,  be  preferable  to  a  private,  education?  Much,'  says  he, 
*  has  been  plausibly  urged  in  behalf  of  each  mode.  The  decision 
of  mankind,  however,  has  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  public 
system.     Such  was  the  award  of  Quinctilian,  whose  treatise  on  the 
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tnnnnlng  phra/mnj  will  pai»  current  among  too  large  a  class  of 
h'itirf.rn^  i;ii[iecialJy  if  the/  1>e,  as  in  this  case  we  suppose  them,  his 
fwlrriircrs. 

Tho  consequences  of  this  state  of  opinion,  which  we  apprehend 
hits  been  very  general  in  our  country,  have  been  extensively  inju- 
rions.  It  in  a  truth  that  we  have  produced  few  thorough  scholars; 
thfit  tho  number  has  been  very  small  of  those  who  have  completed 
their  public  education,  with  minds  disposed  and  prepared  to  con- 
tinue a  courMe  of  mental  exertion;  very  few  with  whom  the  eclat  of 
having  hftn  to  colUfrt  has  not  sufficed  to  content  their  ambition,  and 
liniif  th«)ir  «;frortH  to  add  to  their  own  literary  attainments,  or  to 
fiid  in  liny  amendment  of  the  systems  of  education,  that  might 
promiH«)  to  advance  others  more  rapidly  and  surely  in  the  way  to 
iiNrful  knowlrdge.  With  those  graduates  who  have  entered  the 
prtifrHHionH,  chiMnical  literature  and  universal  science  have  gene- 
rally boronie  forgotten  objects;  and,  except  as  we  have  intimated, 
for  tho  namo,  \\\vy  might  have  as  well  commenced  their  profes- 
Hiotuil  studioH  immediately  from  the  plough,  or  the  shop,  or  the 
count  ing-houfic,  as  to  have  spent  some  five  or  six  years  in  prepara- 
tory st\ulies,  so  ronsitlored,  which  have  benefitted  them  in  nothing, 
miloiMi  it  ho  in  giving  a  familiarity  with  words,  and  the  faculty  of 
*'  r\inning  ovor^^  h\nidrods  of  pages  in  the  least  possible  time. 

If  tho  rvils  of  the  opinion  wo  are  now  alluding  to,  had  stopt  with 
tho  Nttidont  and  his  friends,  it  might  be  less  a  subject  of  regret; 
but  it  has  created  a  corresponding  opinion  in  those  who  have  had 
I  ho  dirt^lion  of  college  studies;  which  is  thus  dehneated  in  the  ad- 
droiqi  bofon>  us: 

*  Th^'ro  i»  a  fjishion,  9ilni>ady  prevalent  in  some  of  our  colleges,  to 
Attempt  to  teach  their  pupiU  every  thni^:.  To  hurry  them  from  book 
to  Ky^ — and  iWiw  science  tv>  science — with  such  rapidity  as  rather 
h^  «\yuW  tlie  \iH)thlu)  mind  t'v  its  Tarictv«  thin  to  ennch  it  with  its 
abuihlance*  'I  h«  rai^t"  otten  15  to  a::cRj  ;he  creates:  number  of  lec- 
ture*, iK^t  K^  masttr  the  JuSiecr*  of  anv — :*>  bear  anJ  to  see,  rather 
than  K>  Mwdy.  We  ha\Y  vv^ly  to  ca$:  an  eye  c^er  the  course  pre- 
ycnSe^l  in  i\\ai>\  uts;;tuiK>i^$  tv^  Sr  cc^.T::*cev?  thi:  :k-  more,  at  best, 
lKa«  a  M\>at2«riiiv;  \>t'  th^  who*e  can  po**-y  v  Se  ace -??€>:.  By  aiming 
a;  iiej\twtlMlt;w^$  ;hcy  *n^  issh::"^  a*  ::  sK\:\:  Se  iv>c:e.  The  public 
i>  ^v^si  »i\^}xv^i  %M\  S  Tik'  rv'h  ^r"  cf  ;"jinf  «*-  c^  i?  b<*J  :orh-  Pa- 
lv«X  a*,;xys:  a»,1  *>f\>r.»y\i  i'*  a  V.>r:i  '  >:  ^v  r^-i  tc^as  which  ihev 
%V  *.x>:  i;*»V;>:i.s?,  ^.>.*  tW  r  s^vv^  :;»  x.v  '-^rxfriK  •*  .-i  s«kx  to  prom- 
v^-^  w\\%; ,  •'.Sv:  >:>.N.v .."s:  '*"  s-  -'^*  ""  ^  '-^  ^^^  *•'  .--^P^'  whether 
iK"  ;'^\>«rci^  ^*A».  Sf  ,-/:.V  .^  r>rx  •,-*.  ,  -.;,.  1  irrre-:  a:*  :be  ab- 
N^'%  \*  *v   «rx    .^Wj.f,    w.*.  S,^»Yv,-r   -r^xv  ::<  i  jnT'^tc^,   ':    reach 

N.-4SV  A    N>*^   ^t»a  V 
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*  And  few  know  bow  much  a  child  or  youth  may  be  taught  by  a 
judicious  system,  which,  while  it  keeps  him  steadily  engaged  in  some 
great  department  of  solid  learning,  is  yet  able  to  present  such  a  variety^ 
at  proper  intervals,  as  to  keep  the  mind  ever  on  the  stretch  and  eager 
after  knowledge.  Let  a  parent  make  the  experiment  with  his  sod  of 
ten  years  old  for  a  single  week,  and  only  during  the  hours  which  are 
not  spent  in  the  school.  Let  him  make  a  companion  of  his  child — 
converse  with  him  familiarly — put  to  him  questions — answer  inqui- 
ries— communicate  facts,  the  results  of  his  reading  or  observation — 
awaken  his  curiosity — explain  difficulties,  the  meaning  of  terms  and 
the  reasons  of  things — and  all  this  in  an  easy  playful  manner,  witboat 
seeming  to  impose  a  task — and  he  will  himself  be  astonished  at  the 
progress  which  will  be  made.  So  in  a  college,  if,  besides  the  regular 
daily  routine  of  close  and  diligent  application  to  severer  studies,  provi- 
sion be  made  for  easy  access  to  any  species  of  information  at  all  times, 
much  will  be  gathered,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  amount 
of  more  solid  attainments.  The  pupils  will  breathe  a  literary  atmos- 
phere. They  will  be  encompassed  with  the  means  and  incentives  to 
every  kind  of  mental  effort.  They  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  learned 
society — and  every  hint  they  receive  may  be  improved.  Books, 
lectures  and  experiments  may  be  read,  heard  or  witnessed— even 
on  subjects  which  they  cannot  thoroughly  investigate  ;  from  which, 
nevertheless,  much  that  is  useful  may  be  acquired.  It  is  worth  while 
to  know  the  elements — the  extent  and  general  nature  of  the  sciences 
— and  to  form  such  an  acquaintance  with  books,  as  to  be  able  to  esti- 
mate their  intrinsic  and  relative  value.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  will 
acquire  liberal  and  enlarged  views  and  feelings  Their  horizon  will 
be  extended  far  beyond  ordinary  limits.  They  will  direct  their  fu- 
ture endeavors  towards  a  more  elevated  standard  and  rank  of  scholar- 
ship than  they  would  otherwise  have  dreamt  of.' 

We  have  dwelt  longer  and  extracted  more  copiously  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  from  a  conviction  that  the  grand  cause  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  college  ediKotionSy  even  in  New  England,  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  source  which  the  address  points  out;  and  that  the 
remedy  consists  in  the  correction  of  the  erroneous  opinions  and 
expectations,  which  have  for  many  years  prevailed  respecting  the 
ends  and  objects  of  classical  instruction.  When  young  men  shall 
understand  that  it  is  no  recommendation,  to  talk  swelling  words, 
mid  make  pretensions  to  what  they  know  next  to  nothing  of;  and 
that  it  can  be  no  disparagement,  to  reply  to  more  than  one  of  a 
thousand  queries,  thai  is  one  of  the  things  tchich  I  do  twt  Atmw,— 
then  we  may  see  a  reform  within  the  walls  of  colleges,  and  a  mark- 
ed solidity  of  character  take  place  of  the  vain  show  in  which  too 
many  now  walk. 

Another  and  more  novel  subject,   as  connected  with  a  college 
education,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  this  address.     The  author 
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complete  employment  of  a  proper  kind,  for  all  the  time  of  everj  in- 
dividual, would,  ID  my  opinion,  be  the  best  system;  and  might,  per- 
haps, be  fairly  denominated  a  perfect  system.  And  every  approzimi- 
tion  to  it  will,  to  the  same  extent,  be  an  approach  to  perfection  in  this 
all-important  concern.  Keep  youth  busy,  and  you  keep  them  out  of 
harm^s  way.     You  render  them  contented,  virtuous  and  happy. 

'The  principle^  or,  if  you  please,  the  genitu  of  the  system,  is  coo- 
stant  employment,  under  proper  direction,  so  as  most  effectually  to  im- 
prove every  faculty  of  the  pupil,  and  to  fit  him,  in  the  best  maoner, 
to  act  well  his  part  in  future  life.' 

How  far  the  American  public  is  prepared  to  witness  such  a  change 
in  the  customs  of  our  colleges,  as  these  remarks  would  recommend, 
remains  to  be  decided.  It  is  certain  that  the  reputation  acquired 
by  the  national  academy  at  West-Point,  the  private  institution  of 
Capt.  Partridge,  and  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  have  done  much  to 
evince  the  probable  benefit  of  it.  Dr.  Lindsley  has  pondered  tht 
project  well,  and  seems  to  have  little  doubt  of  its  success. 

'  Let,'  says  he,  '  some  dozen  or  twenty  mechanics  of  good  moral 
character,  be  duly  authorised  to  open  their  shops  for  such  as  might 
prefer,  or  as  might  be  better  adapted  to,  this  species  of  labor.  ThuS| 
many  useful  trades  might  be  learned,  and  the  whole  expense  of  their 
education  be  defrayed,  without  any  material  loss  of  time— -even  if 
time,  thus  employed,  could  be  accounted  lost.  A  youth,  ardent  io 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  would  learn  more  in  half  his  time,  than. 
most  of  the  indulged  sons  of  affluence  actually  acquire  in  the  whole. 
And  there  are  few  industrious  young  men  who  could  not  earn  their 
living,  and  a  little  more,  by  laboring  half  of  their  time:  especially  in  a 
town  where  so  many  profitable  occupations  would  be  at  their  option, 
and  where  the  products  of  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  workshopi 
would  ever  find  a  ready  market 

*  The  most  startling  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  plan  of  this  kind, 
would  be  suggested,  probably,  by  the  obvious  inequality  and  appa« 
rently  invidious  distinctions  which  would  obtain  among  the  pupils  of 
the  same  institution.  But  does  not  a  similar  inequality  exist  among 
our  citizens  and  youth  everywhere  in  society?  The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  merely  specious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  none  but  yooth 
(poor  youth,  1  mean,)  determined  to  have  an  education,  would  resoit 
to  such  an  institution.  These  would  soon  learn  to  disregard  or  despise 
the  petitt  maiirest  who  might  affect  to  be  their  superiors.  Tliey 
would  in  fact  be  as  independent  as  the  richest.  How  much  more 
truly  respectable  and  republican  would  be  their  condition,  while  thus 
laboring  for  the  food  of  body  and  mind,  than  that  of  the  student  who 
is  supported  in  luxurious  ease  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  or  of  the 
public!  How  vastly  preferable  to  the  situation  of  a  Cambridge  sizeror 
Oxford  servitor — ^many  of  whom,  nevertheless,  have  filled,  and  are 
filling,  the  highest  stations  in  church  and  state  !  In  the  second  place, 
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and  a  taste  for  the  exercise  of  it^  ate  not  incompatible  with  elevat- 
ed powers  of  mind,  and  enviable  literary  attainments. 

Mass,  Hist.  Coll.  2.  X.  165.  <One  trait  in  his  character  ought 
here  to  be  noticed,  and  the  more  so,  because  the  opposite  defect  is 
the  most  prevailing  one  in  our  country.  What  he  did  knoWy  or  at- 
tempted to  study,  he  studied  profoundly;  and,  if  his  knowledge  failed 
in  extent,  it  was,  in  all  cases,  owing  to  want  of  health  or  of  means.— 
Mr.  Peck  inherited  his  father's  taste  for  mechanical  philosophyy  and, 
as  an  artist,  he  was  incomparable.  His  most  delicate  instruments, 
in  all  his  pursuits,  were  the  products  of  his  own  skiU  and  handi- 
crafl.  His  favorite  exercise  and  amusement  was  with  his  lathe ; 
and  he  has  left  some  fine  specimens  of  turning  executed  by  him, 
after  he  had  wholly  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands.' 

To  return  to  the  address  before  us.  Although  the  author  estab- 
lishes a  standard  of  excellence  to  which  none  of  our  colleges  have 
as  yet  attained,  and  points  out  improvements  of  which  they  all 
stand  in  need,  still  he  is  far  from  intending  to  depreciate  their  worth 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  at  large. 

*  Still,'  says  he,  '  with  all  their  fauhs,  I  remain  their  decided  ad- 
vocate.' Having  in  the  early  pages  of  his  pamphlet  extolled  the 
advantages  of  education,  generally,  he  had  prepared  a  way  for 
stimulating  his  audience  to  become  ardent  patrons  of  public  insti- 
tutions designed  for  its  advancement. 

^  But  raise  up  colleges  among  yourselves,  and  you  reduce  the  charge! 
of  a  liberal  education  so  considerably,  that  hundreds  and  thousaiidi 
can  immediately  avail  themselves  of  their  aid.  Not  only  all  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  citizens*  but  enterprising  youth  of  the  poorest  fami* 
lies  may  contrive  to  enter  the  lists  of  honorable  competition  with 
the  richest.  As  is  done  every  day  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states ; 
where,  indeed,  the  poor,  more  frequently  than  the  rich,  rise  to  em* 
inence  by  their  talents  and  learning.  Such  is  the  peculiar  genius  and 
excellence  of  our  republican  institutions,  that  moral  and  mental  worth 
is  the  surest  passport  to  distinction.  The  humblest  individual,  by 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  his  faculties,  may*  without  the  aid  of  family 
or  fortune,  attain  the  most  exalted  stations  within  the  reach  or  gift  of 
freemen.  What  an  encouragement  to  studious  effort  and  enterprise  \ 
What  an  incentive  to  the  generous  aspirings  and  honorable  ambitioB 
of  our  youth  1  Why  should  not  the  door  be  opened  wide  for  their 
entrance  upon  this  vast  theatre  of  useful  action  and  noble  daring  ?' 

*  The  greater  the  number  of  the  liberally  educated  in  any  country, 
the  better  the  chance  of  obtaining  suitable  instructers  for  the  inferior 
institutions.  Wherever  colleges  abound,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding teachers  for  all  the  academies  and  schools  in  their  vicinity. 
Witness  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  and  the  dozen  colleges  in 
New-England.  And  what  country  can  compare  with  these,  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  ?  Where  are  common 
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Inalrucliotu  in  all  kinds  of  Gymnaslic  ExerciseSy  as  taught  and  proc- 

iised  in  the  Grymnastic  hsiUuiums  (^  Crtrmany:  designed  as  wdl 

for  coUegeSy  schoolsj  and  other  places  (f  educaiianj  as  for  private 

use.     With  eleven  illustrative  Plates.      By  a  Military   Officer. 

London.  1823.     pp.  99.  8yo. 

A  ^  complete  education,'  is  a  phrase  often  used  without  regard 
to  the  proper  extent  of  its  signification.  If  the  various  textures 
and  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  general  faculties  of  the  mind  of 
any  fortunate  individual,  have  been  educated  in  early  life  by  suita- 
ble exercises;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  this  rare  cultivation,  he  has 
attained  that  enviable  state  in  which  all  his  faculties,  material  and 
mental,  are  at  once  well-formed,  sound,  vigorous  and  adroit^  and 
if  his  moral  nature  has  been  equally  weU  nurtured  and  disciplined; 
— then,  and  then  only,  we  see  a  man  whose  education  may  justly 
be  called  complete.  Such  an  individual  is  prepared  to  enter  on  any 
pursuit  which  duty  or  necessity  may  prescribe,  and  with  every  as- 
surance of  success  which  human  wisdom  can  provide  or  secure. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  school  in  which  education  is  com- 
pleted, to  place  every  pupil  in  this  situation,  by  the  time  he  leaves 
his  instructers;  and  every  preceding  seminary  should  be  conducive 
to  the  same  end, — so  far  as  the  different  circumstances  and  des- 
tination of  individuals  may  require  or  permit. 

To  preserve  the  advantages  of  this  education,  one  task  onir 
remains  for  the  pupil.  In  pursuing  any  particular  profession  or 
course  of  business  in  life,  some  parts  of  his  system  must  be  more 
frequently  called  into  action  than  others;  and  these  parts  will  re- 
tain, if  not  overworked,  all  the  power  and  mobility  of  which  they 
are  susceptible;  while  those  portions  of  the  body  which  are  com- 
paratively neglected,  will  lose  more  or  less  of  these  properties. 

The  task,  then,  for  the  pupil  is  this:  in  the  intervals  of  his  stated 
occupation,  during  which  some  members  are  regularly  and  fully 
exercised,  the  quiescent  parts  should  be  as  often  brought  into  full  ac- 
tion as  may  be  sufRcient  to  keep  them  flexible  and  healthful: — in 
other  words,  to  retain  what  education  had  given  them.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  the  observance  of  this  rule.  First,  those  organs  and 
faculties  on  which  we  depend  for  the  daily  performance  of  our 
business,  whether  manual  or  intellectual,  cannot  be  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  best  efforts  they  are  capable  of  making,  unless  the  other 
parts  of  the  frame  with  which  they  sympathise,  and  by  which  they 
are  affected,  are  in  a  state  of  vigor  and  activity.  Second,  if  the 
individual  should  change  his  labors,  those  organs  which  have  been 
least  exerted  may  now  be  called  on  to  perform  those  duties  whick 
were  previously  executed  by  other  agents. 
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rally 9  is  not  true,  while  we  are  at  school  or  afterward.  Besides,  if 
this  sort  of  exercise  were,  in  some  instances,  sufficient  in  quantity, 
it  is  never  all  we  want  in  quality. 

An  artisan  or  laborer,  for  instcuice,  may  work  enough  in  one 
direction,  or  even  to  excess,  as  it  respects  some  of  his  muscular 
organs,  while  other  parts  of  his  frame,  and  his  mind,  are  declining 
from  inaction.  The  active  being  is  never  in  a  powerful  and  active 
state,  never  fitted,  as  a  whole,  for  any  thing  near  the  highest  at- 
tainable preparation  for  action  and  enjoyment. 

Let  these  occupations  do  what  they  can,  and  the  resources  of 
art  do  the  rest.  The  modes  of  conveying  knowledge  to  the  human 
mind,  will  doubtless  be  improved  in  the  course  of  our  intellectual 
advancement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  that  we  shall  see 
less  of  dejection,  and  silence,  and  books,  at  an  early  age,  and  more 
of  society  and  interest,  more  of  oral  instruction,  more  of  illustra- 
tion by  instruments,  and  representations  addressed  to  the  senses. 
Docility,  cheerful  and  prompt  attention,  and  respectful  deportment, 
should  secure  to  every  pupil  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  his 
parents,  instructors,  and  friends.  The  labor  of  study  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  sweetened  and  lightened  by  hope  and  anima- 
tion; and  sullenness,  disgust,  and  despair,  thus  be  banished  from 
the  sphere  of  school  and  the  teacher. 

In  Pere  Gerard's  school  in  Friburg,  where  healthful  and  pleasant 
exercise  is  made  a  part  of  the  business  of  school,  so  anxious  are 
the  boys  to  improve,  that  they  are  often  known  to  rise  in  the  night 
to  study;  and  so  lively  and  interesting  to  them  has  he  rendered  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  that  very  young  children  are  fond  of  at- 
tending. Tlie  ex-queen  of  Sweden  lately  visiting  this  school,  ob- 
served a  very  young  child  in  one  of  the  classes.  *  Why  do  you 
come  here  my  child?'  said  she,  to  the  tiny  scholar.  *  To  amuse 
myself,'  was  the  answer.  Still  more  surprised,  she  asked,  *  How  is 
it  that  school  amuses  you.^'  'Oh  madam,'  said  he,  *  we  amuse  our- 
selves here  all  the  day  long!'  {Griscom^s  Year  in  Europe.) 

With  regard  to  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  of  course  that  which 
the  scholar  will  need  most  when  he  comes  to  act  for  himself.  The 
rule  is  so  obvious,  simple,  and  important,  that  it  admits  of  one  ^oit 
remark  only;  it  has  often  been  nearly  reversed,  and  but  very  rarefy 
so  much  attended  to  as  it  always  ought  to  be. 

In  acquiring  what  is  thus  useful  and  appropriate,  the  invigoration 
and  expansion  of  the  mind,  and  the  habit  of  attention,  the  essential 
preparatives  for  any  subsequent  improvement,  may  as  well  be  estab- 
lished, as  in  learning  what  is  irrelative  and  comparatively  useless. 

The  preceding  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  of  which  we  have  given  the  title.— The  author  commence* 
his  preface  with  the  following  sensible  remarks. 
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FRENCH  ACADEMY  OF  EDUCATION. 


Thb  following  are  the  chief  rules  of  the  Fieocb  society  of  edncatioQ.  [See 
iotelligeDce,  io  oar  first  number.] 

ObJeeU  of  (he  iSooe/jf. 

Under  the  conviction,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  perfection  of  tbe 
arts  and  sciences,  are  the  most  suitable  means  of  meliorating  the  cooditioD  of  miB, 
the  members  of  the  society  combine  for  the  purpose  of  seeUog  out  the  best  meth- 
ods of  education  aucl  instruction. 

Articlk  1.  The  society  shall  occupy  itself  with  whatever  relates  to  educa- 
tion, physical  and  gymnastic,  moral  and  intellectual,  scientific  and  prodoctin 
(industriclle):  it  will  labor  to  perfect  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Art.  2.  It  will  encourage  the  publication  of  works  adapted  to  the  aid  and 
direction  of  masters  in  teaching,  and  in  rendering  stody  easy  to  their  papils. 

AaT.  3.  It  shall  give  its  s&rage  to  new  methods  which  shall  appear  to  be 
useful. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  propose  premiums,  and  ordain  medals  to  the  aotfaon  of  the 
best  works  on  education. 

Art.  5.     It  will  encourage  gymnastic  exercises. 

Organisation  of  the  Society* 

Art.  6.  The  society  shall  be  composed  of  members  hoDorary,  and^  BMaben 
of  the  council ;  each  member  of  the  society  shall  pay  an  annual  aubacriptioB,  tfae 
mtntminn  of  which  is  20  francs. 

Art.  7.  Every  six  months  the  society  shall  meet  in  general  assembly  to  biar 
the  reports  of  the  council,  on  the  employment  of  the  funds,  and  the  result  of  lit 
labors. 

Art.  9.  The  society  shall  have  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  correspond- 
ing associates,  chosen  from  among  men  distinguished  in  the  sciences,  arts,  or  lits- 
rature. 

Organittaion  of  the  CounciL 

Art.  11.  The  council  shall  be  composed  of  fifty-ax  members,  distribsted 
into  eight  committees. 

1.  The  conunittee  of  physical  education. — 2.  The  committee  of  moral  edu- 
cation.— 3,  The  committee  of  languages.^-4.  The  committee  of  historical  sci- 
ence.— 5.  The  committee  of  law  and  political  economy. — 6.  The  committee  cf 
mathematical  science. — 7.  The  conmiittee  of  physical  science. — 8.  The  conntt* 
tee  of  hberal  arts. 

Art.  12.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  the  council,  who  has  not  perfected 
a  method,  published  some  work,  or  communicated  memoirs,  relative  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society. 

Art.  17.^  Tlie  different  committees  are  especially  charged,  each  in  what  coo- 
cerns  it  in  i^vrng  their  advice  on  tiie  merit  of  methods,  on  plans  of  educatioi 
and  instruction,  and  on  memoirs  or  works  submitted  to  the  council. 

Art.  18.  The  council  will  give  to  teachers  and  persons  who  applj  to  it,  ia- 
formation  relative  to  methods,  and  the  manner  of  their  application. 

Art.   19.     The  council  shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  twice  a  month. 

Art.  25.  There  shall  be  annually  printed  a  statement  of  the  funds,  the  mss- 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  employed,  a  list  of  the  members,  and  the  amount  of 
each  subscription. 

Art.  26.    the  society  shall  publish  a  collection  of  its  memoirs. 

OriscomU  Monitorial  Instrwtiw, 
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this  hope  is  further  justified  by  the  Tact,  that  the  ceatral  school^  m  Madrid  are 
prosperiog,  assisted  by  the  direct  patronage  and  personal  superintendeoce  of  the 
Duke  del  lofaotados.     Christ.  Observ,  Sept.  1825. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Rectory-house,  Bishopsgate,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  chair,  an  institutioo  was  formed 
for  estabfishing  Infant  Schools  in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  reception  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  are  patrons,  Mr.  Peel  vice-patron,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  presi- 
dent, with  a  highly  respectable  Kst  of  vice-presidents  and  other  officers. 

^  The  object  of  this  institution,'  the  conductors  state,  ^  will  be,  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  children  during  that  portion  of  the  day  when,  by  the  necessary 
avocations  of  the  parents,  they  are  unavoidably  separated  from  each  other;  to 
form  the  children  to  habits  of  obedience,  good  order,  and  attention  ;  and  to  give 
them  such  elementary  instruction  as  may  prepare  them  for  entering  with  advan- 
tage into  those  schools  where  they  mny  acquire  useful  knowledge,  and  be  taajcfat 
the  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion.  Great  inconvenience,'  it  is  added^  ^is  at 
present  experienced  in  the  National  Schools  from  the  number  of  children  uader 
the  age  of  six  years  pressing  for  admission ;  who,  having  been  taught  no  habits  of 
discipline  or  good  order,  greatly  embarrass  and  impede  the  process  of  iostmctioo 
in  the  schools.  For  this  evil  an  effectual  remedy  will  be  furnished  by  an  in- 
fant school,  out  of  which  a  regular  supply  of  well  trained  children,  imbued  with 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  will  be  from  time  to  time  furnished  to  the  National 
Schools.  It  is  no  unimportant  recommendation,'  the  committee  add,  ^  of  such 
establishments,  that,  by  promoting  cleanliness  and  regular  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  they  tend  greatly  to  secure  the  health  of  the  rising  generation.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  children  of  the  poor  best  know  bow  many  caiei 
of  disease,  deformity,  and  bodily  incapacity,  are  to  be  met  with,  arising  from  cot- 
finenient  in  crowded  rooms  with  an  impure  atmosphere,  from  other  dangerous  ex- 
posures, and  particularly  from  those  distressing  accidents  by  fire  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence.' 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  observe  the  extension  of  these  highly  ose/bl 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  strongly  urge  our  read> 
ers  to  consider  the  practicability  of  forming  them  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods.    Christ.  Observ.  Axi^,  1025. 


EDUCATION  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 

Mr.  Parvin  in  the  month  of  July,  1823,  sailed  from  Boston,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Brigham,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  particularly  that  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  relative  to  South  America  in  general.  On  landing  at  Bueooi 
Ayres,  it  was  found  expedient  to  direct  his  first  efforts  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language.  *  While  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  it  was  proposed  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  from  foreign  countries,  that  he  should  open  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  and  of  any  others  who  might  desire  to  attend.  The  mea- 
sure, however,  was  cons^idercd  as  merely  an  experiment,  and  it  was  presumed 
that  none  but  the  children  of  foreigners  would  apply  for  admission.  Mr.  Parrin 
commenced  his  instructions  in  the  month  of  March,  1824.  On  the  first  day,  6Te 
only  attended ;  second  day,  six  ;  third  day,  seven  ;  and  so  on,  to  the  number  of 
20.  Here^  the  school  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  nearly  stationary  ;  and  it  was  stiB 
considered  uncertain  whether  it  would  eventually  succeed.  The  undertaking, 
however,  was  persevered  in  ;  and  soon  the  number  of  scholars  increased  to  25— 
then  to  30— and  afterwards  to  40.  The  labor  had  now  become  too  great  for  an 
individual,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant.  Providentiallj  a 
young  gentiemao  was  obtained  for  this  station,  of  excellent  qualifications,  and  in 
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From  the  iiiformatioD  received  from  difierent  quarters  we  have  reason  to  eipect 
a  large  accession  to  our  numbers.  The  Dormitories  now  provided,  can  accom- 
modate  918  students.     The  neighboring  town  of  Charlottesville  perhaps  fvO  more. 

A  printed  copj  of  the  statutes  and  regulations  enacted  bj  the  Board  of  Visi- 
ters for  the  government  of  the  University  is  now  communicated.  We  have 
thought  it  peculiarly  requisite  to  leave  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  restraint  and 
punishment  of  all  offences  which  come  within  the  ordinary  cognisaace  of  the  laws. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  earliest  period  of  admission  into  the  University,  babiti 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  become  a  proper  part  of  education  and  practice.  The 
minor  provisions  and  irregularities  alone  (unnoticed  by  the  laws  of  the  lemd)  are 
the  peculiar  subjects  of  academic  authority.  No  system  of  these  provisions  has 
ever  yet  prevented  all  disorder.  Those  first  provided  by  this  Board  were  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  avoiding  too  much  government,  of  not  multiplying  occasiom 
of  coercion  by  erecting  indifferent  actions  into  things  of  offence,  and  of  leaviDg  room 
to  the  student  for  habitually  exercising  his  own  discretion.  But,  expeiieoce  has 
already  proved,  that  stricter  provbions  are  necessary  for'.the  preservatioo  of  order : 
that  coercion  must  be  resorted  to  where  confidence  has  been  disappointed.  We 
have  accordingly,  at  the  present  session,  considerably  amended  and  enlarged  the 
scope  of  our  former  system  of  regulations;  and  we  shall  proceed  in  the  duties  of 
tightening  or  ralaxing  the  reins  of  government,  as  ex])erience  shall  instruct  us  in 
the  progress  of  the  institution. 

The  last  report  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $19,370  41-2  which  bad 
been  paid  or  provided  towards  the  building  called  the  Rotunda,  there  were  stiU 
remaining  of  the  general  funds,  a  sum  of  about  $21,000  applicable  to  that  build- 
ing ;  that  this  sum,  although  not  sufficie|it  to  finish  it,  would  put  it  into  a  state  of 
safety,  and  of  some  uses,  until  other  and  more  pressing  objects  should  have  beet 
accomplished. — It  has  been  indispensable  to  finish  the  circular  room,  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  books;  because,  once  deposited  in  their  places,  the  removing 
them  for  any  finishing  which  might  be  left  to  be  done  hereafter,  would  be  inadmi^ 
sible.  That  has  therefore,  been  carried  on  actively,  and  wc  trust  wijl  be  ready  ia 
time  for  the  reception  of  the  books.  The  other  apartments  ot  indispensable  use 
were,  two  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  one  for  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  one 
for  examinations,  for  accessory  schools,  and  other  associated  purposes.  An  addi- 
tional buildmg  too,  for  anatomical  dissections,  and  other  kindred  uses,  was  become 
necessary.  VVe  are  endeavoring  to  put  them  into  a  bare  state  for  UBe,  a)tbo«gk 
with  some  jeopardy  as  to  the  competence  of  the  funds. 

On  representations  to  the  general  government  of  the  interest  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  had  given  to  their  university  in  certain  claims  then  depending  be- 
tween them,  of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  this  institution  must  labor, 
without  the  books  and  apparatus  which  this  donation  was  to  supply,  that  govern- 
ment did  not  hesitate  to  aid  us  with  an  advance,  on  account  of  such  a  sum  as  might 
cover  that  given  to  the  university.  A  catalogue  of  books  for  the  library  was 
thereupon  prepared,  dn  agent  employed  to  purchase  them  wherever  they  could  be 
obtained  cheapest  and  best,  and  a  sum  of  $18,000,  for  this  purpose,  was  placed 
at  his  disposal.  A  previous  sum  of  $7677,U1  had  been  advanced  by  the  general 
fund,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  apparatus  of  immediate  necessity :  and  a 
sum  of  $6000  appropriated,  on  loan,  towards  prepraring  the  room  in  the  Rotunda 
destined  for  a  library,  making  together  $31,677  Kl.  For  the  purchase  of  a  Phi- 
losophical apparatus,  a  sum  of  $6()00  was  deposited  in  London ;  a  list  of  the  proper 
articles,  and  their  selection  and  purchase,  were  committed  to  a  character  there 
highly  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  charge;  and  another  sum  of  $3000  was 
deposited  in  London  for  the  acquisition  of  articles  necessary  for  tlie  anatomical 
school.  A  good  proportion  of  these  articles  we  are  in  hopes  to  receive  this  autumn, 
and  the  residue  in  <he  ensuing  spring. — Some  donations  of  mineral  collections 
have  already  been  received ;  others,  destined  for  the  university,  are  known  of; 
and  it  is  believed  we  shall,  in  this  way,  be  supplied  sutlicicntly  for  all  the  purpo5e» 
of  education. 
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proper  details.  TliU  department  seems  to  be  very  judiciously  managed ;  and  the 
dicliooary  with  which  it  closes,  is  well  adapted  to  produce  a  classical  proouDcia- 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  as  much  information  as  is  commonly  required  by  young 
readers  of  history. 

The  sketches  of  ancient  history,  are  accurate  and  comprehensive ;  and  the 
volume  on  Greece  and  Rome,  possesses  uncoumion  merit.  The  volume  devoted 
to  the  history  of  England,  contains  the  excellent  little  work  of  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

To  abridgements  of  history,  drawn  up  in  the  common  way,  we  have  objec- 
tions. History  is  a  branch  of  education  too  important  to  be  hurried  through  io  a 
few  small  volumes.  It  should  be  studied  at  much  greater  lengtli  than  baa 
hitherto  been  common. 

The  little  work  before  us  adopts  the  plan  of  presenting  history  in  the  form  of  a 
chain  of  biographical  narratives:  it  is,  in  fact,  designed  more  for  the  study  of 
biography  and  chronology  than  of  formal  history.  In  this  way,  the  objectioo  to 
which  most  abridgements  are  liable,  is  entirely  avoided  ;  and  the  interesting  as- 
pect of  private  life  and  individual  character,  is  given  to  the  narratives  of  the 
historian. 

Conversations  on  Common  Things,  or  Guide  to  Knowledge :  with 
Questions.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  a  Teacher.  Boston,  1824. 
18mo.     pp.  263. 

The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  excellent.  The  author  endeavors  to  furnish 
the  minds  of  children  with  useful  miscellaneous  bformation  on  many  things  which 
do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  common  divisions  of  education,  but  are  of  vast  im- 
portance in  common  life. — The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  but  we 
know  of  few  publications  which  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  family  ia- 
struction,  or  for  enlivening  a  winter  evening^s  fireside. 

The  wars  of  the  Jews,  as  related  by  Josephus,  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  Young  Persons  :  illustrated  by  Engravings.  Boston,  !826. 
I2mo.     pp.  192. 

This  work  is,  as  the  title  intimates,  an  abridgement  of  Josephus.  The  authorV 
intention  is,  to  supply  children  with  a  continuation  of  Jewish  History,  from  the 
point  at  wlkich  it  is  left  by  the  sacred  narratives. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  certainly  a  laudable  one,  and  it  has  been  vefj 
successfully  accomplished.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar ;  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Jewish  warfare  are  relieved  occasionally  by  the  adventures  and  amusements 
of  the  family  circle  in  which  tlie  book  is  supposed  to  be  read. 

This  work  is  one  of  a  very  useful  class,  which  we  are  happy  to  observe  becom- 
ing popular.  Abridgements  of  standard  works  which  are  too  large  or  too  costly 
for  juvenile  readers,  are  of  great  value  in  the  early  formation  of  a  taste  for  aseful 
reading. 

Elements  of  Geography,  exhibited  historically,  from  the  creation  to 
the  End  of  the  World :  intended  as  a  First  Book  in  the  study  of 
Geography,  for  Children  in  schools  and  private  families.  By  Jedi- 
diah  Morse,  D.  D.  Sixth  edition.  New-Haven,  1825.  18mo.  pp. 
162. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  connect  the  study  of  Geography  with  that  of 
sacred  history.  It  is  interspersed  with  some  of  tlae  sublimest  and  most  beautiful 
passages  of  Scripture.  It  is  intended  to  lead  the  minds  of  children  to  those  con- 
templative views  of  the  subject,  which  shall  induce  them  to  connect  it  with  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race,  with  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting events  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  the  final  destiny  of  this 
earth|  the  great  theatre  of  their  actions. 
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Mrs.  Opie  has  been  eminentlj  successful  in  the  department  of  writing  to  which 
this  little  book  belongs ;  and  the  Tales  of  the  Pemberton  Family  are  among  ber 
happiest  efforts.  The  impressions  leA  on  the  mind  of  the  joung  reader  of  these 
tales,  will  be  decidedly  conducive  to  virtue  and  piety. 

Little  Flora.  By  Elizabeth  Somerville,  author  of  many  approved 
works  for  child reu.     Boston,  1825.     18mo.     pp.  105. 

Little  Flora,  the  author  tells  us,  is  designed  ^  to  recommend  gratitude,  humanity, 
and  universal  good  will :  to  discourage  pride,  cruelty,  and  gluttony.^ 

An  interesting  story  is  made  the  vehicle  of  moral  lessons  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
The  heroine,  however,  seems  so  uniformly  and  perfectly  good,  that  her  young 
admirers  can  have  but  few  ho|)es  of  resembling  her.  Children  need  to  be  shown, 
now  and  then,  bow  they  may  break  off  from  foibles  which  they  have  indulged, 
or  recover  themselves  from  faults  into  which  they  have  fallen. — In  other  respect», 
*  Little  Flora'  is  a  delightful  and  instructive  tale,  which  cannot  fail  to  cherish  Uie 
better  feelings  of  the  young  heart. 

This  author  and  those  of  the  two  preceding  works,  arc  pleasing  instance;:  oi 
the  happy  adaptation  of  the  female  mind  to  the  bnsinesi  of  superintending  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  disposition  of  children.  The  opening  heart  of  infancy  i^  a 
thioq;  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  man  ;  none  buta  female  can  touch  it  surcesxr'uN 
ly ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  features  of  our  times,  that  female  talent  ii 
asserting  its  right,  and  taking  charge  of  this  interesting  department  of  education. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  some  valuable  suggestions  by  S.  H.  P.  Our  cor- 
respondent who  uses  this  signature,  will  perceive  that  some  of  his  ideas  had  beeo 
anticipated.  For  the  rest,  we  return  our  respectful  acknowledgements,  with  a 
hope  that  he  will  see  his  expectations  realised,  in  the  speedy  establishment  of  a 
proper  vehicle  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  on  the  great  subject  of  po- 
litical economy. 

We  have  received  from  Capt.  Partridge,  Principal  of  the  Military  Academy, 
Middletown,  a  letter  containing  some  highly  valuable  thoughts  on  education,  along 
with  a  pamplilet  furnishing  an  account  of  bis  interesting  seminary,  to  which  wc 
shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunitv  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We 
owe  Capt.  Partridge  our  best  thanks  for  his  prompt  and  kind  attention  to  our 
queries,  and  hope  that  the  heads  of  other  institutions  will  also  put  it  in  our  power, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  record  their  plans  and  regulations. 

Some  books,  of  which  we  should  have  been  happy  to  give  a  notice,  were  re- 
ceived too  late  for  tlie  present  number.  They  will  be  duly  attended  to  in  our 
next. 

An  article  of  intelligence  on  the  Boston  Scientific  Libritry,  was  prepared  for 
our  present  number ;  but  we  regret  to  find  ourselves  com(x:!lcd  to  postjxjne  it,  till 
the  publication  of  No.  3. 
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various  useful  tables;  in  learning  some  of  the  more  plain  moral  pre- 
cepts, the  more  simple  texts  of  scripture,  or  hymns  in  the  plainest 
and  most  familiar  language;  together  with  whatever  else  may,  in 
the  judgement  of  the  teacher,  be  calculated  to  aid  the  future  efforts 
of  the  child,  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

The  teacher  can  be  at  no  loss  for  subjects  of  instruction.  He 
may  commence,  however,  from  those  things  which  are  present  nith 
the  senses,  which  convey  directly  ideas  to  the  mind,  through  the 
eye,  or  the  ear,  or  the  touch.  He  may  next  proceed  to  those  which 
are  absent;  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  attempt  to  call  this  faculty 
of  his  little  school  into  correct  action,  he  may  at  last  suggest  to 
their  inquiring  minds  those  things  which  are  contingent  or  possible. 
Color,  form,  posture,  and  other  accidents  of  things,  may  be  the 
subjects  of  idea,  of  comparison,  and  of  judgement.  The  room 
around  him,  the  garden,  the  fields,  the  common  instruments  of  a  hfe 
of  labor,  will  offer  those  things  on  which  he  may  lead  forth  the 
early  energies  of  the  infant.  The  arts  also,  as  far  as  they  may 
possibly  be  subject  to  the  observation  of  a  passing  child,  and  the 
trades,  by  which  the  sustenance  of  their  families  is  obtained,  may 
in  succession  be  brought  forward;  and  he  may  be  taught  to  think 
accurately,  and,  according  to  his  capacity  and  the  small  range  of 
language  which  is  possessed  by  him,  to  define  correctly. 

Moral  powers. — Some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  on 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  moral  powers  in  the  early  age  of 
infancy.  The  question  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  one 
on  which  the  success  or  failure,  the  benefit  or  the  uselessness  of 
the  system  of  infant  schools  very  materially  depends.  It  cannot 
then  be  doubted,  I  presume,  that  howsoever  ignorant  children  may 
be  of  the  particulars  of  true  morals,  there  is  a  certain  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  coeval  with  tlic  first  rays  of  ra- 
tional light  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  business  of  true  morality  to  give 
practical  force  to  these  incipient  energies,  and  to  bring  the  habitual 
pursuit  of  that  which  is  right,  and  the  habitual  avoidance  of  that 
which  is  wrong,  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  active  life  of  the 
future  man;  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  just  analogy  to  believe  that, 
although  all  other  human  faculties  are  capable  of  cultivation  and 
improvement,  the  conscience  will  approach  to  its  perfection  without 
adventitious  aid.  It  would  have  been  well  for  human  societv,  if  the 
correction  of  this  faculty  had,  at  all  times,  formed  one  principal 
object  in  the  education  of  the  young;  and  if  it  had  thus  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  strength 
and  energy  which  have  been  given  to  the  memory. 

Now,  although  the  mind  of  infants,  at  the  early  ago  at  which 
they  are  admitted  into  these  schools,  is  not  capable  of  the  intellec- 
tual reception  of  religion,  as  a  system  of  doctrines,  it  may  never- 
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The  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  instruction  in  our  parochial  schools.  To  this  point,  also,  the 
education  followed  in  the  infant  schools  is  directed,  almost  with- 
out the  hope  that  any  more  than  the  first  class,  at  most,  shall  be 
able  to  read  any  part  of  them  with  propriety.  The  mind  of  the  in- 
fant is,  however,  constantly  preparing  for  this  desirable  acquisition. 
In  order  to  aid  them  in  the  technical  use  of  the  sacred  volume,  they 
commit  to  memory  the  names  and  the  order  of  the  various  books; 
the  number  of  chapters  in  each,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  the  chapters.  As  an  aid  to  the  formal  understand- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  scriptures,  they  are  introduced  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  narratives  which  are  there  to  be  found;  the  natu- 
ral history  of  its  animals;  and  its  various  tables,  as  compared  with 
our  own  modes  of  calculation.  And  it  is  presumed,  that  it  may  lead 
to  a  farther  understanding  of  their  purpose  and  intention,  when 
they  are  informed  of  some  of  the  more  simple  customs  of  the  east- 
em  countries;  when  the  emblems  and  figures  of  scripture  are 
brought  before  their  eyes,  in  the  course  of  nature  around  them;  and 
when  the  events  of  their  own  life  are  adduced,  as  illustrative  of 
some  of  its  more  important  trutlis  and  commands. 

Arithmetic. — ^We  may  follow  the  same  course  of  remark  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  arithmetic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  class,  which  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  higher  schools,  arithmetic,  as 
such,  does  not  form  part  of  this  system.  It  is  proposed,  rather  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  children  for  this  study,  than  to  communi- 
cate the  art  itself.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal  effort  which  is 
made,  is  in  the  learning  of  number  in  its  more  simple  combinations 
and  proportions.  Short  calculations,  which  may  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  the  pencil,  will  naturally  follow  upon  this,  both  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  which  has  been  conununicated  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  number,  and  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  art. 

To  these  are  added,  the  various  useful  tables  which  must  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  before  any  progress  in  arithmetic  can  be  made. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  first  of  the  foregoing  processes, 
the  acquirement  of  number,  confers  a  twofold  benefit.  It  strength- 
ens the  mind  itself,  expands  the  faculties,  and  is  an  easy  mode  of  ex- 
citing the  learner  to  the  exercise  of  thought,  while  it  prepares  him, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  arithmetical  art.  The  latter 
has  principal  reference  to  his  progress  in  higher  schools. 

Writing. — It  may  bo  said  of  writing  also,  with  the  same  exception 
of  the  first  class,  that,  as  a  distinct  art,  it  does  not  form  part  of  the 
system  of  infant  education.  Letters  may  be  reduced  to  elementary 
forms,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  eye  of  tlie  child,  and  imitated 
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be  possible,  to  the  school-room;  and  for  half  an  hour  during  each 
school  time,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  little  flock  is  turned 
out  for  amusement  and  play.  There  are,  indeed,  many  of  the  les- 
sons in  which  their  minds  are  called  into  action,  which  may  as  well, 
and  even  with  better  efiect,  during  the  months  of  the  summer,  be 
taught  in  the  open  air,  within  view  of  the  book  of  nature.  But, 
should  the  weather  be  unfavorable  to  these  recreations,  and  this 
mode  of  instruction,  the  ample  space  of  the  school-room  affords 
every  opportunity  for  sufficient  exercise,  and  especial  care  is  at  ail 
times  taken  to  replenish  it  with  the  purest  atmosphere,  without  ex- 
posing the  little  assembly  to  draughts. 

I  may  add  to  the  foregoing,  as  in  its  measure  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  the  health  of  the  infants,  the  frequently  recurring  les- 
sons of  cleanliness  which  are  given  to  them. 

The  success  of  these  attempts  to  confirm  the  health  of  the  in- 
fants, in  the  establishments  whose  system  wc  now  consider,  is  not 
any  longer  a  question  of  theory,  lliey  have  stood  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  result  has  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 
With  the  exception  of  the  pecuUar  diseases  of  children,  whose  ab- 
sence no  system  can  possibly  secure,  health  and  cheerfulness  have 
universally  followed  upon  a  constant  attendance  of  the  children  at 
these  institutions. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 
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[Most  subjects  in  which  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  present  one  point  of  resemblance:  they  show,  here  and  there, 
an  individual  penetrating  far  beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  anti- 
cipating improvements  which  become  the  boast  of  posterity.  The 
history  of  education  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind,  in 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mechan- 
ics' institutions.  This  enlightened  and  philantlu'opic  individual  was 
distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  Ids  researches 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  diffusing  a 
taste  for  this  branch  of  science,  at  a  time  when  it  was  far  from 
being  so  popular  as  it  is  now. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  eminent  as  a  professor;  but  his  attachment  to 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  was  not  that  merely  which  grew  out  of 
his  office.  He  was  earnestly  desirous  that  useful  science  should  be 
universally  studied.  He  saw  its  vast  importance  to  every  class  of 
the  conmiunity.  He  regarded  its  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a 
college  as  a  serious  injury  to  society.    He  foresaw,  in  particular, 
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bj  affording  to  dl  ranks,  and  either  sex,  an  easy  access  to  the  prio* 
ciples  of  philosophy. 

Popular  and  scientific  lectures  were  first  given  in  the  institution, 
by  the  late  Dr.  lliomas  Gamett.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George 
Birbeck,  who  added  a  course  of  geography  and  astronomy,  and 
another,  upon  a  plain  and  elementary  plan,  for  the  advantage  of 
persons  engaged  in  mechanic  and  chemical  arts.  The  professor- 
ship of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  is  at  present  filled  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Ure. 

The  mechanics'  class  had  access,  occasionally,  to  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  account. 

The  observatory  situated  on  Garnett-hill,  was  erected  in  1810, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Webster  of  London,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  divided  into  three  departments.  Tlie  first  forms 
a  scientific  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  recording 
the  celestial  phenomena,  in  order  to  promote  the  general  interests 
of  science.  The  second  is  popular,  and  furnished  with  every  in- 
strument capable  of  blending  instruction  with  amusement.  A  ca- 
mera-obscura  apparatus,  on  a  great  scale,  introduces  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  surrounding  landscape,  composing  a  living,  mov- 
ing, and  ever-varying  panorama.  Telescopes  of  dififerent  kinds 
display  the  magnificent  host  of  heaven,  while  the  solar  microscope* 
reveals  the  other  extreme  of  creation.  The  third  department  is 
dedicated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  furnished 
with  maps,  charts,  and  globes,  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  finest 
execution,  and  also  provided  with  valuable  treatises  on  astronomy, 
navigation,  and  commerce.  The  meteorological  instruments,  des- 
tined to  indicate  with  accuracy  the  existing  state,  and  approaching 
changes,  of  the  weather,  arc  also  arranged  in  this  room.  On  an 
adjoining  terrace,  is  placed  the  grand  telescope  of  Hcrschel.  To 
execute  this  plan,  three  thousand  pounds  were  required.  This  sum 
was  raised  by  one  hundred  and  fiSiy  shares  of  twenty  pounds  each. 
The  share  is  heritable  and  transferable  property.  The  construc- 
tion, superintendence,  and  management,  of  the  institution,  is  vest- 
ed in  the  proprietors,  or  in  a  committee  appointed  by  them  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting. — Picture  of  Glasgoic, 

*  The  society  has  purchased  from  Mr.  Dolland  the  largest  solar  microscope 
that  optician  has  ever  constructed.  The  first  trial  of  this  superh  instrument  dis- 
closed some  wonderful  phenomena.  Hundreds  of  insects  were  discovered  devour- 
ing the  body  of  a  fcnaty  and  scores  had  lived  luxuriously  for  several  months  on  the 
leg  of  a  moth.  These  animalcules  were  magnified  so  as  to  ap{)ear  nine  inches 
long,  their  actual  size  being  somewhat  less  than  the  fourteen  hundreth  part  of  an 
inch.  The  mineral  kingdom  afforded  another  display  of  brilliant  ol)jects :  their 
crygtallisation,  and  the  splendor  of  their  coloring,  exceed  any  thing  the  most  livdj 
imaginatioD  can  possibly  conceive. 
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Andersonian  Institution^  volunteered,  about  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,  to  explain,  on  Monday  evenings,  the  use  oi  the  globes. 
Finding  himself  succeed  in  doing  this,  he  otiered  to  give  them,  on 
Thursday  evenings,  an  account  of  some  of  the  principles  and 
processes  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  accompanied  with  a  few  ex- 
periments. This  he  ettected  with  a  simplicity  of  illustration  and 
usefulness  of  purpose  that  was  delightful.  Ue  next,  and  while  this 
was  going  on,  undertook,  along  with  another  of  the  workmen,  to  at- 
tend in  the  reading-room,  during  the  other  evenings  of  the  week, 
and  teach  such  of  the  members  as  chose,  arithmetic. 

'  For  the  business  of  the  present  season,  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety (who  conduct  every  thing  themselves)  have  made  a  new  ar- 
rangement. The  individuals  of  the  committee  have  come  under  an 
agreement  to  give  in  rotation  a  lecture,  either  in  chemistry  or  me- 
chanics, every  Thursday  evening;  taking  Murray  for  their  text-book 
in  the  one,  and  Ferguson  in  the  other.  Tlicy  intimate,  a  fortnight 
before,  to  the  person  whose  turn  it  is,  that  he  is  to  lecture  irom 
such  a  page  to  such  a  page  of  one  of  these  authors.  He  has,  in 
consequence,  then  fourteen  days  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  he  is  authorised  to  claim,  during  that  period,  the 
assistance  of  every  member  of  the  society  in  preparing  the  chemi- 
cal experiments,  or  making  the  little  models  of  machines  required 
for  illustrating  liis  discourse. 

*■  llie  eflect  of  all  that  1  have  been  relating  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial  to  the  general  character  and  happiness  of  these  individuals; 
and  we  may  readily  conceive  what  a  valuable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity they  are  likely  to  become,  and  what  the  state  of  the  whole  of 
our  manufacturing  population  would  be,  if  the  people  employed  in 
every  large  work  were  enabled  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

^  The  gas-light  company,  seeing  the  beneficial  consequencei 
resulting  from  the  instruction  of  their  work  people,  have  fitted  up 
for  them,  this  winter,  a  more  commodious  room  to  meet  in  for  their 
lectures,  with  a  small  laboratory  and  workshop  attached  to  it,  where 
they  can  conduct  their  experiments  and  prepare  the  models  to  be 
used  in  the  lectures.  The  men  last  year  made  for  themselves  an 
air-pump  and  an  electrifying  machine,  and  some  of  them  are  con- 
stantly engaged  during  their  spare  hours  in  the  laboratory  and 
workshop. 

*  The  whole  of  the  workmen,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifleen, 
have  now  become  members  of  the  society;  and  these  have  been 
standing  out  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  read ;  they  are  men  chief- 
ly from  the  remote  parts  of  the  highlands  or  from  Ireland:  but  the 
others  say  to  them,  'Join  us,  and  we  shall  teach  you  to  read;'  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  persuading  them  to  do  so. 


A.* 
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It  is  SO  obvious  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mechanics,  if, 
instead  of  assembling  at  a  pot-house  in  an  evening,  besotting  them- 
selves with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  draughts  of  porter,  stupifying 
their  minds,  and  bringing  disease  on  their  bodies,  rendering  them- 
selves more  abject  than  the  circumstances  of  society,  which  are 
painful  enough,  will  render  them;  we  say  it  would  be  so  much  for 
their  interest,  if  they  were  to  meet  in  large  and  well-aired  rooms, 
and  endeavor  to  acquire  a  knowledge  at  a  cheap  rate  of  the  ele- 
ments of  science;  that  we  do  not  doubt  their  ultimately,  and  of 
themselves,  establishing  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute.' 

^  The  formation  of  a  society  soon  followed  this  address;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1824,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Brougham's  pam- 
phlet, lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Phillips  on  chemistry,  Mr. 
Dotchin  on  geometry.  Dr.  Birkbeck,  on  hydrostatics,  Mr.  Cooper 
on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  Mr.  Newton  on  astrono- 
my, Mr.  Tatum  on  electricity,  and  Mr.  Black  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  great  and  increasing  numbers  of  workmen.  About  a  thous- 
and now  belong  to  the  Institution,  and  pay  twenty  shillings  a  year.* 

^  Similar  institutions  are  at  the  present  time  established,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  established,  in  almost  every  town  in  England  whose 
population  reaches  10,000,  and  in  some  of  much  smaller  numbers. 
Publications  intended  for  the  use  of  mechanics,  and  unintelligible 
without  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
have  a  wide  and  increasing  circulation.  Every  thing  indicates  a 
growing  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  increased  desire,  and  with  it  an  increas- 
ed power  of  acquiring  knowledge.' 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  August  1825,  contains  the  following 
information  concerning  the  rapid  increase  of  mechanics'  institutions 
in  England. 

*  Tlie  desire  of  knowledge  spreads  with  each  effort  made  to  satisfy 
it.  The  sacred  thirst  of  science  is  becoming  epidemic;  and  we  look 
forwiu-d  to  the  day  when  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind  shall  be 
known  to  all  men;  when  an  acquaintance  with  them  shall  no  longer 
be  deemed,  as  heretofore,  the  distinction  of  a  few  superior  minds; 
any  more  than  being  able  to  read  or  write  now  constitutes,  as  it  once 
did,  the  title  to  scholarship. 

*  In  all,  or  alnK>8t  all,  the  institutions  lately  formed,  it  is  truly  gra- 
tilying  to  observe  the  sound  principles  which  have  been  adopted. 
The  wholo  body  of  contributors  and  subscribers  are  on  the  same 
foiUing  of  nu  nUu^rs  nnd  proprietors;  the  management  is  entrusted  to 
rommilteos,  of  which  two-thirds, at  the  loai^t,  must  be  working  me- 
chanics; and  the  funds  are,  as  much  as  possible,  raised  by  the  sub- 

•  Vrat  tiorv!  Obwrvatioos  p.  21. 
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'  The  suggestions  that  had  been  circulated  from  London  through 
the  country,  have  been  effectual  to  another  good  purpose  j  the  ex- 
tension of  similar  associations  to  country  laborers  as  well  as  arti- 
sans. Farmers'  book-clubs  have  been  formed  in  several  places; 
and  we  trust  that  the  excellent  plan  of  circulating  libraries,  adopted 
in  East  Lothian,  that  is,  libraries  which  are  transferred  from  one 
village  to  another  in  succession,  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  both  of 
the  villages  and  the  neighboring  country,  will  be  imitated  else- 
where. 

'  The  system  indeed  appears  to  be  working  in  every  direction,  and 
in  remote  and  inconsiderable  places.  In  spring,  a  beginning  was 
made  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  town  of  very  moderate 
size,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants.  A  Tradesman's  and 
Mechanic's  Library  was  formed,  under  very  judicious  regulations; 
the  subscription  being  six  shillings  a  year,  or  Is.  6d,  per  quarter. 
Tlie  number  of  members  soon  exceeded  !200;  and  by  means  of  dona- 
tions, the  library  in  a  few  months  consisted  of  500  volumes.  There 
is  nothing  more  useful  than  to  promote  the  practice  of  such  dona- 
tions. Almost  every  man  who  has  a  few  shelves  full  of  books,  has 
some  volume  or  two  useless  to  him,  either  as  duplicates,  early  edi- 
tions, or  works  the  contents  of  which  others  present  in  a  better 
form.  The  movers  in  founding  an  institution,  should  bestir  them- 
selves  to  obtain  gifts  of  these  books,  which  are  invaluable  as  the 
beginnings  of  a  library,  and  of  no  value  to  the  owners.  Lectures 
have  been  added  at  Newport,  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Abraham  Clarke;  and  others  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  similar  part.  In  truth,  it  requires  no  professional 
lecturer  to  perform  this  important  office.  He  who  has  learnt— 
even  he  who  is  leaniinf';  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  or  natural 
history  himself,  may  render  the  greatest  service  in  explaining  those 
sciences  to  others  who  have  not  the  same  leisure,  or  the  same 
command  of  teachers,  books,  and  apparatus.  In  the  Newport  So- 
ciety, all  subscribers  are  members;  and  two-thirds  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  are  mechanics,  according  to  the  just  principles. 

^  Meanwhile  the  central  estabUshment  in  London  has  flourished 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  enlightened  support- 
ers. The  foundation  of  the  theatre  was  laid  about  Christmas;  and 
on  the  8th  of  July  it  was  completed  and  opened  by  the  distinguish- 
ed founder.  Dr.  l^irkbeck,  supported  by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Sir  K.  Wilson,  Messrs.  Broug- 
ham, Wood,  Hume,  Martin,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  popular 
education;  sonic  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting,  after  the  Doctor 
had  do.sed  his  ndniirable  lecture.  The  premises  are  spacious,  and 
elegant,  though  perfectly  simple, — consisting  of  a  conmiodious 
house,  in  wlii<'h  there  are  large  apartments  for  the  library,  appara- 
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To  promote  this  most  desirable  end,  it  has  been  often  announced 
by  the  promoters  of  the  institutions  already  (bunded,  and  especiaUy 
by  those  of  the  London  institution,  that  they  will  most  willingly 
lend  every  assistance  in  their  power,  giving  whatever  information 
may  be  required  as  to  the  steps  best  to  be  taken,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which,  in  distant  places,  may  obstruct  such  designs.' 


PROPOSED    INSTITUTION    IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

(CoDtiaoed  from  p.  96.) 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  those  provisions  for  the  school, 
which  will  require  expense,  and  which  will  of  course  involve  an 
■inquiry  into  the  necessary  funds;  and  here  we  may  again  remark, 
that  as  to  many  of  these  particulars,  they  must,  in  the  tirst  instance, 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body,  in  whose  hands  shall  be  en- 
trusted the  organisation  of  the  school. — ^There  will  be  required, 

1st. — A  Site  for  Inniding, 

A  farm  and  f^arden, — ^The  quantity  of  land,  we  8up[>08e  to  be 
fifty  acres;  certainly  not  more  than  one  hundred.  This  land  is  not 
to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  to  proceed  from 
the  bounty  of  the  town  and  vicinity  in  which  the  location  shaU  be. 
— ^The  commissioners  have  no  doubt,  that  many  towns  in  the  State, 
would  give  a  much  larger  boon,  for  the  advantage  of  the  location. 

Sd.—BuOeftfi^f, 

They  propose,  that  there  shall  be  one  or  boo  principal  hmldmgSi 
as  shall  be  found  most  convenient,  to  furnish  acconunodation  for 
lecture  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  public  expenses  of  every  kind, 
rooms  for  philosophical  and  chemic€d  apparatus,  for  botanical  and 
mineralogical  exhibitions,  and  for  the  library,  models,  plans,  draw- 
ings, &.C.  The  expense  of  the  principal  building,  or  buildings,  not 
to  exceed  fitltecn  thousand  dollars,  including  the  necessary  warh- 
Bhops^  out-buildings,  and  fences.  Work-shops,  in  which  the  pupils 
may  loam  something  of  the  common  mechanical  operations,  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  plan.  These  combine  profit,  plea^* 
lire,  and  honhh.  lliis  rejects  the  idea  of  buildings,  to  serve  as 
dormitorii'Sy  or  to  furnish  accommodations  for  commanSj  neither  of 
which  nrr  doomed  necessary;  on  the  contrary,  the  commissioners 
lonvc  out  MO  much  of  that  system  of  supervision,  which  now  pre- 
vailM,  as  requires,  that  the  pupils  should  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
teachers,  and  for  that  purpose  demands  buildings,  sufficient  to  fur^ 
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pense  of  the  State.     There  are  at  present,  in  the  colleges  of  Mas- 
aachusetts  more  than  live  hundred  students.     If  the  number  of  two 
hundred  be  supposed  in  this  institution,  at  twenty  dollars  as  annual 
tuition  fees,  it  will  give  four  thousand  dollars.     At  twenty-tive  dol- 
lars, five  thousand.     The  commissioners  believe,  that  the  number 
would  in  a  short  time,  be  much  greater;  and  they  think,  that  some- 
thing near  the  sum  here  named,  should  be  the  amiual  charge  for 
instruction.     But  this  is  not  all;  the  school  contemplates,  not  only, 
the  furnishing  of  instruction  to  those  who  shall  go  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study,  but  also  an  opportunity  to  all,  who  shall  resort 
to  it  for  a  less  time  than  the  established  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing   lectures,  and  obtaining  instruction,  in  particular    depart- 
ments; as  for  instance,  in  prtuiiccU  mechanics,  in  cA\7fit9/ri(,  and  other 
branches   of  natural  philosophy.     All  such  would  be   charged  a 
regular  fee  for  the  benefit  of  their  instructors,     lliese  lectures  wii! 
also  be  attended  by  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools, 
who  would  also  pay  some  small  sum  for  their  tickets  of  admission. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  seminaries  of  learning,  there  has 
been  an  objection  to  stated  compensation  no  way  depending  upon 
the  individual  merit  and  assiduity  of  the  instructor.     In  schools  for 
common  academical  instruction,  this  arrangement  may  be  unavoid- 
al)lo,  but  is  by  no  means  so  in  institutions  upon  tho  plan  of  these, 
where  it  is  supposed,  that  individuals  will  resort,  for  that  instruction 
which   they  may  want  in  particular  branches  of  business.     The 
very  existence  of  these  schools,  will  very  soon  create  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  them,  a  taste  for  liberal  knowledge.     There  is  nothLog 
that  grows  faster,  than  such  a  taste,  when  it  has  opportunities  for 
indulgence:  it  is  because  our  people  are  debarred  from  such  oppor- 
tunities, that  so  little  of  it  is  apparent.     Nothing  can  be  more  at- 
tractive, or  more  intelligible,  than  various  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  as  applicable  to  the  arts.     When  it  is  notorious  that 
private  schools  ure  rising  up  on  every  side,  which  have  no  endow- 
ment  whatever,  and  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  indi- 
vidual exertion,  and  where,  too,  the  teachers  are  paid  so  liberally, 
Hs  to  induce  men  of  the  best  education  to  become  instructors;  the 
c'oniniiKsioners  hope  not  to  be  thought  extravagant  in  saying,  that  they 
have  no  doubt,  that  this  school  will  uhimately  support  itself.    At  the 
same  time,  this  for  n  while  at  least,  must  not  be  relied  upon,  because 
it  is  indinpensable  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  procure  compe- 
tent men,  that  they  should  have  a  certain  rehance  for  their  salaries, 
upon  funds  that  are  subject  to  no  contingencies.     This  must  be 
upon  tlu'  State,  and  the  legislature  must  either  create  a  fund,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose,  or  pledge  itself  to  pay  such  sums,  from 
limo  to  time,  as  shall  be  required.     The  latter  being  thought  most 
rxptnlient,  is  proposed.     This  course  is  suggested  because  it  is  not 
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were  offered  in  the  committee,  as  to  making  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners, which  upon  consideration  were  abandoned,  and  because, 
it  was  thought,  that  the  subjects  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other. 

As  this  is  a  topic,  which  does  in  fact  present  some  difficulty,  and 
indeed  the  only  practical  one,  of  any  extent,  the  commissioners  beg 
leave  to  present  their  views  at  large  upon  it. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  common  schools,  there  is  no  longer  any 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  commissioners  would  regret  to  have 
it  thought,  that  they  arc  deficient  in  the  common  sensibility  that 
prevails  in  respect  to  them.  It  is  unquestionably  the  first  concern, 
and  so  they  consider  it,  even  in  reference  to  the  project  now  pre- 
sented. Any  plan,  therefore,  which  contemplates  patronage  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  to  the  neglect  of  the  common,  or 
for  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
receive  favor.  He  who  has  a  just  regard  for  the  safety,  and  honor 
of  his  country,  will  see,  that  here  must  be  no  neglected  class,  and 
above  all  that  that  class  must  not  be  the  poor;  that  nothing  can 
secure  us  from  the  vices  and  miseries  of  other  countries,  but  such 
a  system  of  education,  as  will  inspire  all  with  a  sentiment  of  self 
respect,  and  a  common  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  fortunes  and 
happiness  of  each  other.  It  is  this  fellow  fechng,  arising  from  a 
deep  sense  of  the  equality  of  privilege,  that  is  the  foundation  of  the 
safety  of  free  governments.  The  only  question  of  a  practical  kind 
is,  in  what  way  the  various  wants  of  the  State  can  best  be  sub- 
served. Some  States  have  been  able  to  make  such  liberal  grants 
for  their  schools,  that  common  education  among  them,  is  now 
nearly,  if  not  wholly  graluUims,  Tliis  may  possibly  be  best  for 
them,  but  we  think  not  for  us.  Conmclicuty  considering  its  popula- 
tion, has  made  by  far  the  greatest  grants,  for  common  schoolsi. 
With  these  grants,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  effort  has  ended  in 
these  schools;  and  httle  is  done  by  the  people.  This  is  the  danger 
of  that  system,  and  it  is  a  question  of  deep  concern,  to  what  extent 
we  ought  to  adopt  it.  In  the  State  of  Nac-York,  a  great  fund  has 
been  provided.  Considering  her  new  unfurnished  settlements,  in 
many  parts  her  sparse  population,  a  provision  such  as  she  has  made, 
might  be  indispensable.  This  is  not  our  condition.  Another  thing 
IS  to  be  considered;  if  they  have  done  much  as  Sinks,  the  question 
IS,  how  much  have  we  done  in  our  iowm;  and  when  this  inquiry 
comes  to  be  made,  we  think  it  will  appear,  that  we  have  not  dii 
honored  ourselves;  on  the  contrary,  that  our  provisions  are  not  less 
liberal    han    fe,r«.     This  investigation  should  be  made:   indeed 

T7-    ift^nt  H       '^T  '^^  "^^"^'  «^^^«  o^  o"'  schools,  and 
what  18  left  to  be  done.    At  present,  there  are  defects,  to  be  sup- 
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nothing  in  any  other  way,  with  any  thing  like  the  same  expense, 
that  will  so  directly  and  efficiently  benetit  common  schools,  lliis 
indeed  is  the  strong  ground  upon  which  the  project  standi  before 
the  public,  in  claiming  its  favor,  not  of  this  or  that  class,  but  of  all, 
rich  and  poor. 

The  standard  of  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  common   schools, 
does  not  comport  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Adam  Smith,  in  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  proposed  tifly  years  ago,  that  the  elementary 
parts  of  Geometry  and  Mechanics^  should  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools.     We  want  that,  which  Bolivar  has  adopted  as  Dictator  of 
the  Peruvian  Repubhc,  a  nursery  for  sckoolmasUrs.     Good  schools 
are  produced  by  good  teachers,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  good 
books.     The  schoolmasters  now,  are  many  of  them  young  men, 
who  are  fitting  for  college,  or  who  resort  to  school-keeping  while 
there,  as  a  temporary  resource,  or  after  having  left  college,  for  the 
same  object,     in  either  event,  it  is  not  an  employment  upon  which 
they  rely  for  any  length  of  time;  and  it  is  the  case  in  this  as  in  every 
other  occupation,  that  nothing  but  long  devotion  to  it,  can  furnish  the 
necessary  qualifications.     The  youth,  inexperience,  and,  in  many 
instances,  even  very  imperfect  English  education  of  these  instruc- 
ters,  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fill  a  place,  which  in  fact  is  one  of 
great  responsibility.     Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  we  are  not  yet  io 
a  state  in  which  we  can  expect  to  find   a  ^jMs  of  professional, 
thorough,  regularly-bred  schoolmasters,  devoted  to  that  business 
alone,  and  making  that  the  occupation  of  their  lives;  still  it  is  true 
that  we  are  approaching  to  that  condition.     It  is  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  things.    Teaching,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  already  become 
a  profession,  in  the  higher  schools.     So  it  is  in  the  large  towns,  in 
common  schools.     Twenty  fi\G  years  ago  it  was  not  so,  even  in  the 
colleges. 

Will  the  people  of  this  State,  or  ought  they  to  be  content  to  see 
©very  thing  else  advance,  and  their  common  schools  remain  sta- 
tionary ?  Any  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  schools,  knows  that 
the  time  of  an  intelligent  child,  is  in  a  great  measure  wasted,  who 
spends  it  in  the  present  very  imperfect  manner  upon  his  arithmetic, 
his  writing  copies,  his  spelling  book,  his  reader's  assistant,  and 
some  smattering  of  geography,  (this  is  about  all)  from  three  and 
four  years  of  age,  to  twelve  and  fifteen,  when  he  leaves  the  school 
This  is  now  unavoidable,  because  we  have  no  other  standard:  we 
have  neither  teachers  for  more,  nor  books  that  are  known  in  those 
Bchools.  Still  there  are,  however,  excellent  manuals  in  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy  and  political  economy,  containing  most  of  the 
great  principles  of  these  sciences,  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  youth 
within  those  ages.  To  these  children,  however,  they  are  sealed 
books.     These  manuals  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
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and  not  a  few  would  resort  to  it,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  pro* 
fcssion  of  schoolmasters,  thus  becoming,  as  in  time  it  must  be,  a 
regular  occupation;  an  occupation  too,  for  that  description  of  per- 
sons, who,  from  their  relative  rank  and  standing  in  society,  would 
be  best  fitted  to  be  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

But  this  is  not  all,  in  reference  to  the  bearing  which  the  propos- 
ed institution  must  have  upon  the  improvement,  and  prosperity  of 
common  schools.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  the  great  improve- 
ments in  society  in  every  age,  have  come  from  men  of  education; 
theirs  is  the  first  suggestion,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  In  what 
other  way  can  we  arrange,  around  these  common  schools,  a  band 
of  eflicient,  enlightened  patrons  and  friends,  than  by  tilling  the 
State  with  men  of  liberal  knowledge?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that 
any  great  improvements  will  be  introduced  into  them,  unless  that 
class  be  numerous,  who  arc  capable  of  appreciating  their  value, 
and  of  raising  the  standard  of  knowledge.  In  all  provisions  for 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  live  in  a  period  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  making  efforts,  of  which  we  find  no  coun- 
terpart in  former  times;  and  that  what  was  deemed  a  good  education 
for  the  common  people  thirty  years  since,  has  ceased  to  be  so  re- 
garded. VVc  will  no  further  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  but  conclude 
by  observing,  that  the  greatest  fund  which  we  can  now  raise  for 
common  schools,  and  by  far  the  must  eflicient,  will  be  in  the  en- 
dowment of  an  institution,  which,  at  little  expense  to  the  individual, 
shall  spread  useful  knowledge  over  the  State,  through  the  great 
classes  of  merchants,  mechanics,  and  farmers.  The  bounty  soli- 
cited, will  be  by  far  the  greatest  benefaction  ever  imparted  by  the 
iStute  to  the  poor  and  middling  c hisses.  It  will  be  a  law  for  them. 
Here  we  might  bring  our  observations  to  a  close,  as  we  have  briefly 
touched  upon  every  topic  which  we  consider  connected  witli  the 
ffuhject;  some  of  them,  however,  seem  to  admit  with  propriety  of 
further  remark.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  a  country,  in  which  busi- 
ness and  labor  constitute  distinction,  there  should  have  been  no 
public  provision  made  for  the  education  of  any  class,  but  of  that 
which  is  profbSsionaL 

The  state  of  our  grammar  schools,  common  schools,  and  acade- 
mies, cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  • 

The  question  for  the  legislature  is  now  reduced  within  narrow 
limits,  and  that  i«,  whether  it  be  expedient,  that  the  colleges  should 
receive,  without  participation,  all  the  bounty  of  the  State,  granted 
lo  liberal  education?  If  this  be  truly  the  question,  it  would  seem, 
(hat  public  opinion  has  settled  it,  and  though  tec  may  choose  to  pro- 

*  See  note  A,  at  (he  end  of  the  Report. 
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At  this  iostitution  will  be  exhibited  specimens  of  farming;  varie- 
ties of  plants  and  seeds  will  be  collected;  fruits  will  be  cultivated; 
labor-saving  improvements  and  machines  tried;  economical  modes 
practised;  a  knowledge  of  the  dilferenl  breeds  of  animals,  their 
habits,  diseases,  the  mode  of  rearing  and  fattening,  promulgated; 
books  upon  these  various  subjects  will  be  furnislied;  and,  in  tine, 
every  thing  communicated,  which  has  a  tendency  to  enable  a  fanner 
to  practise  his  art  with  the  greatest  pro  lit,  success,  and  pleasure. 
The  community  will  be  tilled  with  intelligent  agriculturists,  who,  in 
their  turn,  must  become  the  instructers  of  others.     Thus,  if  there 
be  capita]  improvements,  they  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  not 
have  to  contend  with  those  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  which  keep 
things  stationary  for  ages.     Then  will  there  pervade  the  communi- 
ty,  an  ambitious  and  honorable  spirit  of  inquiry;  men  will  talk, 
think,  and  write  about  things  that  are  of  real  value,   instead  of 
spending  their  time  idly,  or  what  perhaps  is  as  bad,  wasting  it  upon 
iusigniticant  discussions,  which  have  little  other  tendency,  than  to 
narrow  their  minds,  embitter  their  hearts,  and  show  their  ignorance. 
The  solitary  state  of  the  man,  who  labors  on  the  land,  is  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  his  improvement;  the  society  itself,  of  such  an 
establishment,  will  be  the  best  of  all  schools.     No  man  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  so  elevated,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  be  its  patron  and 
friend.     Our  institutions  should  be  such,  as  to  blend  together  for 
mutual  improvement,  all  classes.     There  cannot  be  lellow-feeling 
between  ignorance  and  retincment:  history  shows  it,  the  mind  of 
man  demonstrates  it:  tlicy  are  oil  and  water,  amalgamation  is  im- 
possible. 

Political  Economy, 

The  commissioners  mean  to  propose  nothing  for  this  school,  that 
is  showy,  expensive,  and  merely  ornamental,  but  rather  that  which 
is  useful  and  protitable,  becoming  the  dignity  and  prosperous  con- 
dition of  an  American  citizen.  If  the  time  that  has  been  devoted 
ill  the  learned  institutions  of  the  world,  to  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
mystery,  hod  been  applied  to  the  study  of  "things  that  certainly  do 
exist,  instead  of  to  those  that  may  be,  we  should  now  have  citizens 
hotter  instructed  in  their  duties,  better  morals,  and  better  govern- 
mont.  The  labors  of  Smith,  Say,  and  others,  have  rendered  this  a 
Hcienoo,  now  to  tho  world,  to  be  sure,  but  deeplv  connected  with  the 
prospority  uf  any  pooplo. 

Thnujrh  thoro  aro  in  it,  disputed  principles,  (in  what  science  arc 
there  iu»tr^  still,  in  luuio  aro  thoro  to  be  found  more  truths,  that  arc 
clear  to  ooinmoii  approhoiisinn.  It  is  tho  prudence  and  enlighten- 
ed conduct  of  the  familv,  oxtoiidul  to  societv;  it  teaches  a  moral 
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aii/f  in  r/iany  fiailM  |MiKfM;»«»  th';  f»ajne  natural  adrantages  of  water 
|f##w«rr.  I'hm  iM  Ktrikifi(;ly  tru^:,  <:%-en  if  we  look  to  the  neighbor- 
ito'ni  oi  fh«:ir  u^n'ui  towriK.  The  rnarnifactures  of  New-England 
wtll  r.dimtitulo  ffiiif:h  of  ith  ri<;h<*H  aiid  power.  Yes,  prnttTy  for  a 
Hi  life  without  rirh(:K,  ran  not  havf:  power. 

Whit<T  Wsitt  iiihI  houlton  wen;  hringingthe  steam  engine  to  the 
piTlfrf'tion  it  hii<l  in  their  tinM*,  and  which  in  said  to  save  to  Eug- 
iiind  the  hihurM  of  two  niilhoiiH  of  men,  the  latter  was  asked  by 
hiN  kiii{(f  **  Wfll  Hir,  wliat  are  you  now  about r'^  ^Olanufacturing 
thill  whif'h  kiii|(H  hke  iniieh  of;  ;ir;(f7r,yourinajesty,'^  was  the  answer. 
'I'hf*  iiiiinidiK'tiiritig  iihiHty  of  MaHHachusetts  just  begins  to  show 
ilpiiilf:  thill  iiitrrest  in  in  the  hud:  many  intcIHgent  persons  are  of 
cipiiiioii,  I  hilt  not  II  Jijiit'lhy  and  some  that  not  a  hwuinik  part  of  our 
wilier  power  in  oreupiecl.  Alr(*u(ly  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
(hi'fie  eHtaMinhini'iitH,  riijoy  Hularies,  that  far  exceed  the  professional 
einohiineiilH  of  getilh'iiieii  of  the  first  reputation. 

Ill  the  iiKM'haiiie  depiirtiiient,  in  this  school,  our  young  men  will 
furnirth  IhetUHeUes  with  the  prcpariitory  education,  necessary  in  these 
i«i«liilihHhiiietilH,  luid  ill  nil  rcoiioiuicid  manner.  In  most  countries 
iiidi\idiiiil  riiterprine  is  powrrless,  without  capital;  hut  here,  a  well 
iMJuriiiiMl  piTHon,  \«ith  iiidiistrv,  (Munniaiuls  it.  He  finds  those  wlio 
•lie  \nlliiifi  to  liivni?«h  that,  which  is  better  em])loved  by  him,  than  by 
llieiii.  The  oiio  Xwxm.  a  fortune  aln  ad\  accumulated,  and  onlv  de- 
iiircH  an  uneMmcnl  k\(  hi>  mone\  in  the  hands  of  prudence,  cco- 
itoim,  anil  mduMn .  It  is  b\  this  process,  that /i* re,  credit  is  a 
new  po\\ci\  ihc  ^aliic  of  winch  cannot  be  tiilly  uiuicrstood  in  other 
I'onntiics  The  diffiiMon,  therefore,  ihroujili  the  State,  of  that 
knowledise  that  u*  bcM  calculated  to  call  out  the  ingenuity  of  our 
\outh.  lit  the  \anouv  liepailmrnis  of  niedianicai  and  manufacturing 
buxu\e>K,  i>  ofihe  j^rcateM  u;iiMnancc  to  a  Slate  hke  Massachu- 
^ett>  It  wa*  ^;i;o  oi  the  irtilicv  of  o',i!  oo;:;iir\.  that  al'ier  the  rev- 
ohiuoiK  when  ilie  m  « ne  of  t;i:;i  !»;u'.  p;is>i\i  bv.  and  iiiH>d  hiunor 
preu'^i!*sK  ho  aAoii  in  a  U:*::-.  .u:  moiV*.  a  n.iiive  of  our  State, 
•' \\  hat  haxe  *ou.  r.i  \ru -r.KtiA.^i,  irrkiiioc:  h\  ihi>  eifht  vcars  war; 
x»^;i  >x"e«H\;  .o  nv  jo  Iv  an  «*.^  o:V  i>c*orc.  7r,  rail  on}*n"  frod<\' kv 
h,i^v  MOO.  -.o!,^*-,  o.  ,-..^*.  ♦  ,"^; ;»-.:;  *'  "Si:,"  ss;;?*:  his  companion  in 
n;jMv  ••  .^  .  *.,^  ;.,.-,.  *,  ;...,:  K' n  < .  x» <  :.;...  •r;ir.>  a;>o.  hiiuis  before. 
t^.:i  o..'  »,•...%  V,  V  .-,>»   x  ;...•,.  »■•:•.  :.^»  k>  " 

>.  --•:,.  .'.,  :.v  ,  ,s,  .,  ^^  .'  ^  ^  ..;-v,;.,:..  -w-,;  ,-.,-.  »t']  lO  cousidcr 
whti  j-^  ■  .  X*  .  ..V  .^  .,  i!,  v\  .  .-  »;.*  .:•.  ,.::-':  ..^..-.r^Tnos.  and  in 
\  .■»'  fi" '-I  .  *  . .        ^ 

'     '   '   * '  ■•      '     •   '         •      ••.  *  '^  .  %  '.V  .:    i  .'•.i.-.r.    .r  I'r*;"-;  ciam- 

•  ^    ^' '  '  ■       ■         •    '•■•••    ■  •    .j^    ^•.^   :.-    S'.:'-  ■:..  :v  Wait.  t-» 

^  **"   '* '■'       '■    '        '•■   ^ '^^    •■     . -«»  vsiisi.ii;^   UT    .:rs:*;ir>:.n  for  the 
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and  steam  power;  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  the 
use  of  mathematical  instruments;  the  principles  of  architectural  pro- 
portions, and  bridge  building,  drawing  of  plans,  &c. 

3d.  Under  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  shall  be  studied,  chem- 
istry, the  principles  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  &.c.  the  nature  and  use  of 
different  earths  and  soils,  the  fertilising  qualities  and  effects  of  dif- 
ferent substances;  mineralogy,  and  botany:  that  this  course  of  study 
shall  embrace  two  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  diplomas,  usual 
in  colleges,  shall  be  given. 

The  conunissioners  are  not  informed  whether  this  plan  has  been 
adopted,  in  the  same  State,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer  of  Albany,  there  has  been  cstabhshed  at  Troy,  a  school 
with  the  same  general  design,  as  that  now  proposed.  In  Derby, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  there  is  one.  The  Gardiner  Lyceum, 
the  honor  of  the  establishment  of  which  belongs  to  him  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  mention  here. 

The  commissioners  have  thus  presented  their  views  upon  the 
subject.  In  deciding  upon  it,  wc  must  remember,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  arc  upon  these  free  rcpMics;  that  whatever  we  do,  is  a 
subject  of  observation  and  comment;  that  millions  of  beings  un- 
known to  us,  are  concerned  in  the  result.  To  what  degree  of  re- 
finement the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  carried,  is  yet  to  be  shown. 

By  the  best  cultivation  of  ourselves,  let  us  manifest  to  wretched 
man  every  where,  what  he  also  may  become,  under  the  same  di£^ 
ciplinc.  Giod  has  doubtless  set  us  on  high,  for  an  example.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  understand,  that  it  is  hiatpledge,  and  not  pum$h' 
ment,  that  is  to  improve  our  moral  condition:  let  men  be  brought  to 
•  the  conviction  at  once,  that  their  penal  codes,  curious  devices  for 
punishment,  their  penitentiaries,  stepping  mills,  and  other  artful 
contrivances  to  inflict  suffering,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  deter  men 
from  cri!no.  That  when  gross  offences  have  once  been  conmiitted, 
there  is  little  hope  of  amendment  ;  that  the  subject  of  them,  so  far 
as  the  power  of  man  extends,  is  a  dead  loss  to  society,  and  seems 
to  be  so  to  nature. 

In  that  sound  and  right  instruction,  which  prepares  the  mind  to 
love  virtue,  which  makes  man  a  religious  creature,  thus  connecting 
him  with  God,  and  with  good  beings  throughout  the  universe,  there 
is  every  thing  to  hope,  and  to  press  us  on  to  all  possible  exertion. 

The  commissioners  now  close  their  labors  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  foregoing  Report,  and  in  conformity  ^ith  the  design 
of  the  General  Court,  in  their  appointment,  by  respectfully  submit- 
ting the  drail  of  two  bills. 

Theodore    Sedgwick. 
L.  M.  Parker, 
James  Savage. 
Boston^  Jan.  9th,  182G. 
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subject  of  serious  inquiry,  and  generally  how  far  it  may  be  made 
applicable,  (if*  at  all,)  where  the  residence  of  children  is  remote 
from  each  other. 

One  of  its  chief  excellences  is  its  economy:  for  the  same  money 
vastly  more  may  be  obtained. 

In  other  respects,  the  system  has  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages: of  the  former,  the  most  striking  can  be  made  ob\ious  to 
those  only,  who  have  witnessed  its  operation.  The  subject  in  all 
points  of  view  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

In  res)>ect  to  the  common  schools,  Mr.  James  G.  Carter  has  ad- 
dressed to  William  i^rescott,  Esq.  several  letters  which  are  in  print, 
in  which  the  im)>ortance  of  the  subject  is  pressed  upon  the  publiC| 
in  a  manner  to  deserve  its  most  serious  attention. 

Massachusetts,  in  what  she  may  now  do  for  the  common  schools, 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  her  sister  States,  together 
with  the  lights  furnished  by  the  progress  of  education  elsewhere. 
Nothing  upon  this  subject  can  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  done, 
till  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  ]>resent  state  of  tlie  schools  arc  care- 
fully collected,  together  with  every  other  fact,  that  may  throw  light 
upon  it;  and  this  by  some  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  presenting  ti>  the  legislature  a  system  deserving  of  its  con- 
Hideration.  A  crude  and  undigested  one  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
times. 

TIm^  cornniissinners,  as  they  have  before  stated,  do  think,  that  if 
the  propns<Ml  institution  should  accomplish  no  other  object,  it  woidd 
well  rv\niy  the  bounty  of  the  State,  in  becoming  a  nursery  for  school- 
masitrn;  and  to  ef fret  that  object,  they  would  recommend,  that  a 
df?piirtment  be  organised  in  the  school,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
quulifying  in  the  most  economical  way,  such  persons  as  shall  re- 
Hort  lo  it,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  instruction  for  that  occupation. 
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(Coiitiiuu'il  I'lom  p.  GO.) 

NCVPK  1.— rago3i 

I  Ml  »i\Mtem  tif  mutiia!  instmdion  owes  its  origin  to  Lancaster  and 
Mill,  luii  I'.njfliMlim.n,  or,  jis  the  Krench  say,  to  Paulet  a  French- 
iiiiiii,  «hn  IN  Kiiown  to  li;i\r  s\  stenuiticnllv  employed  his  pupils  in 
liMi.  limp.  .Ill  U  .lUiei.  iiM  |,»uir  ngo  as  the  >*ear  1785.  Whether  the 
r.njili  Imiiii  jiMt  till  II  liiiiis  iVoin  him  is  doubt  tul;  for  the  attempt 
iliiil  with  ilii  inithor,  who  w mild  probably  never  have  been  meii- 
iHiMi'd  iiuHui,  hud  not   the  wonderful  success  of  the  system  ren- 
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ours  was  the  first  attempt  to  unite, — however  imperfectly , — th« 
systems  of  Lancaster  and  Pestalozzi.  The  former  we  adopted  in 
the  full  persuasion, — a  persuasion  founded  on  the  experiments  made 
in  Europe, — that  it  was  a  more  industrious,  orderly,  and  pleasing, 
as  well  as  a  cheaper  mode;  and  the  latter,  because  the  prevailing 
modes  not  only  appeared  to  us  very  superficial,  but  to  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end.  The  recent  establishment  of  the  New-York 
High-School,  on  a  plan  not  unlike  ours,  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  wc  have  not  mistaken  the  right  course.  We  cannot  better 
conclude  this  note  than  with  a  recommendation  to  our  patrons  of 
a  little  volume  on  the  subject  of  Monitorial  Instruction,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Griscom,  the  enlightened  Principal  of  the  school 
just  mentioned.  Besides  an  ingenious  address  from  this  gentle- 
man, at  the  opening  of  the  New- York  High-School,  it  contains 
more  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  monitorial 
system,  its  success  throughout  the  world,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  of  Europe  in  regard  to  it,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Indeed,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  our  having  seen  this  book,  that  our  report  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  dctaiU  of  our  mode  of  instruction. 

NOTE  2.— Page  32. 

Resides  the  various  manuscript  lessons  used  in  the  school,  the 
following  books  have  been  published  by  the  instructer. 

1 .  A  Catechism  of  English  Grammar.  The  object  of  this  little 
Work  iH  to  simplify  the  grammar  of  our  language,  and  produce  such 
a  practical  application  of  the  leading  principles  as  will  not  only 
iniprcHH  them  upon  the  memory,  but  explain  them  to  the  mind. 
Two  years'  use  of  the  book  has  proved,  that,  although  susceptible 
«)f  grratcr  simplicity,  and  better  arrangement,  it  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  Htu<ly  pleasing  to  children.  No  child  in  the  school  has  ever 
Imm'ii  kn(»wn  to  use  a  dictionary,  to  ascertain  the  part  of  speech 
lUMJer  wliich  a  word  ought  to  be  classed. 

•*.  An  Analytical  Spelling  Book,  This  was  calculated  to  lead 
fho  rhild  to  a  correct  orthography,  by  a  progress  easy  and  gradual, 

an  nrriui^oinmt  which  presents  no  intricacy,  and  a  classification, 
wliii'li  riMlucos  the  irregularities  of  English  orthography,  to  an  in- 
fniiMidcnibh*  luinihor.  This  classification  is  very  minute.  In  com- 
iiHui  Nprlliii^  hooks  the  words  are  so  mixed  that  the  irregularities 
pirriii  lt«ii  tiiiHw  nioro  numerous  than  they  really  are.  On  a  train- 
ing fH'l.l,  whni  twenty  companies,  each  in  diffent  uniform,  are 
(•nilliMnl  1111(1  in  ronfusion,  it  is  difiicuh  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
Ihn  iiuinltrr  of  tirrssos  or  men;  but  when  all  the  companies  are 
innKnl  in  hnr,  onr  ghuu  r  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
nunihvr  of  conipunie»,  and  a  slight  examination  will  enable  an/ 
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FhjurtaMyMigona,  r/f  the  latest  coiHtnictioA,  vitk  giMB  alifcffs^ 
r^rtttfiiMnf^  a  coioplete  Bet  of  aatroDomical  diacnins,  and  many 

Optical)  rneebanical)  hydrostatic,  and  mathematkal  paradoxes, 
afi^l  variouM  fAher  amusing  instruments. 
VarM^us  glass  hydrostatic  apparatus. 
Glass  pumps  of  various  constructions. 
Hydrostatic  bellows.     Syphons  of  various  sizes,  with  jets: 
Fullies,  wheels,  levers^  screws,  and  other  mechanical  instni- 

Vertical  and  horizontal  orreries,  diagrams,  celestial  charts,  and 
othf^r  astronomical  apparatus. 

Cjllobcs,  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  maps,  magnets,  and 
articles  for  magnetic  amusements. 

A  library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  is  already  collected;  and 
an  appropriation  made  for  its  gradual  increase. 

Ill  chemistry  several  valuable  articles  are  prepared;  although  no 
instruction  has  yet  been  given  in  this  branch. 

While  on  the  subject  of  apparatus,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
thiit  contributions  of  minerals,  shells,  engravings,  or  any  article 
wliirh  r.rin  in  any  way  illustrate  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school, 
will  \m  gratofully  received.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  which 
surh  nrtioloM  inny  not  bo  found,  doing  little  or  no  good.  We  think 
wo  have  done  our  duty  by  informing  the  possessors  where  they 
niny  bn  roally  sorvicenble.  In  our  plan  of  instruction  is  embraced 
f^viTy  thing  whtoh  comes  under  the  head  of  useful  knowledge; 
And,  of  coursoi  tow  donations  can  be  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

<>flho7*5  arholnrs  prosout,  on  the  13th  of  January  1826,  the 
ngos  nro  as  lolUtws. 
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\  v\^^sxx'\.^  y\  ^  ,\t  ihis  jH^h^v'J  m^aii  published  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
^^^O^^^h  0\o  «vt>psi  «M  ihi  MumicT><i  wa,<  seated,  in  as  definite  a 
»\^i\«»>i\  is*^  ^  M>  M«>Mrt^>oo>  >»-,%«)o  r^ntM.  "This  paper  was  ciit:ulated 
t^^>\»m|Mbv  rni»uU  ,M  inuMvv<>nirm;  and  a  modinxi  of  geDtlemen, 
\«io\v«ivd  »»\  <ho  •whi^vK  >i*aN  hcM  at  the  Exchange  Coffee-House, 
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and  conveniences  of  the  school-room  are  not  equaUed  by  those  of 
any  room  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

A  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationary 
for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  These  articles  are  in  the  hands  of 
suitable  monitors,  who  deliver  them  to  such  children  as  need  them| 
and  charge  the  wholesale  price  for  them.  At  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter these  monitors  make  a  return  to  the  treasurer  of  the  amount 
delivered  each  child,  which  amount  is  included  in  the  quarter  bills. 
It  is  perfectly  optional,  however,  with  the  parents  to  purchase  of 
the  trustees,  or  furnish  their  children  in  any  other  way.  Two  mon- 
itors have  the  care  of  the  library,  and  deliver  books  to  the  pupils, 
once  a  week.  No  additional  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary, apparatus,  and  fuel,  or  for  instruction  in  the  aflernoon  school, 
which  was  not  in  operation  when  the  terms  were  fixed. 
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Eleuuiiis  of  Historyj  ancient  and  inoderUy  ttith  Historical  Charbi 
By  J,  E.  Jf'orccsUr.     Boston,  1826.     pp.  324. 

An  Histoncal  AtlaSy  contaiiung  1 .  A  Chart  of  General  History, — 
2.  of  AnciaU  Chrotiohpj. — S.  Modem  Chrotwlogy. — 4.  Kuropcan 
Si>wrei<!Cns, — 5.  Chronological^  Genealogical,  and  Historical  Chart 
if  jETn^/am/. — 1>.  (f  France, — 7.  American  History, — 8.  Biogra- 
j}hy, — 9.  Mythology,     By  J,  E,  Worcester,     Boston,  1826. 

Mr.  Worcester,  whose  excellent  works  in  the  department  of 
goography,  have  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  that  branch  of 
education,  has  horc  rendered  a  still  more  valuable  service  to  young 
students  of  history.  Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  feh  dis- 
tiatisfiod,  cither  as  parents  or  as  teachers,  with  the  conunon  routine 
of  historical  education.  One  or  two  defective  methods  of  instruc- 
tion is  prevalent.  Tlie  pupil  is  either  expected  to  *  recite' with 
perfect  \erhal  lidelity,  indeed,  but  \i-ith  little  regard  to  the  train  of 
Ihoupht  or  the  course  of  the  narrative,  long  paragraphs  of  words, 
about  iho  meaning  of  which  he  is  seldom  troubled.  As  for  the 
e«i1lntornI  branches  k^^  biography,  nnlhology,  and  chronology,  the 
inipres>ion  seems  to  be  that  the  study  of  history  acquires  a  desirable 
Munpliiiiy,  wben  relieved  of  such  encumbrances!  Another  plan  is 
to  break  up  the  continuity  of  historical  narration,  by  reducing  a 
li>«ou  to  iVactiounl  parts,  and  employing  for  this  purpose  the  con- 
\ehieul  loim  of  ,|uej.tion  and  answer',~by  means  of  which,  half  the 
loll  nud  inttible  of  the  nioUiod  just  nienlioned,  is  devolved  on  the 
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teacher,  who  faithfully  recites  the  question  printed  for  him,  and  re- 
ceives the  recitation  of  an  equally  faithful  and  unmeaning  answer, 
in  return. 

Most  parents  who  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  trying  the 
value  of  these  methods  of  what  is  falsely  called  instruction,  and 
ask  their  children  at  home,  a  plain  fire-side  question  on  the  sub- 
stance of  a  lesson,  find  how  little  is  actually  understood,  and  how 
little  is  really  gained,  in  either  of  the  ways  we  have  described. 

After  several  years  trial  of  various  methods,  the  following  seems 
to  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  be  the  most  successful  way  of  mak- 
ing history  an  intelligible,  practical,  and  interesting  branch  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  first  stages  of  instruction,  abandon  entirely  the  use  of 
books,  and  resort  to  the  simple  and  pleasing  method  of  oral  infor- 
mation. The  teacher's  first  duty,  on  thb  plan,  is  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage in  which  he  teaches,  and  to  take  particular  notice  of  every 
spot  or  object  which  is  linked  with  an  historical  association, — with 
the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable  event.  The  second  step  in  this 
practical  method  of  teaching,  is,  to  carry  the  young  learners  to  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  places  or  objects,  and  to  fasten  on  the 
youthful  mind  a  correct  and  abiding  impression  of  them,  as  connect^ 
ed  with  the  event  which  gives  them  their  celebrity  or  their  interest. 
Here  are  several  great  points  gained: — the  health  of  the  pupils  ia 
benefited  by  the  fresh  open  air,  and  the  invigorating  exercise  of 
walking; — ^thc  corporeal  effort  and  enjoyment  produce  an  active 
and  excited  and  happy  state  of  mind;— every  thing  wears  the  as- 
pect of  reality,  of  nature,  and  of  life;— curiosity  is  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  receives  its  amplest  gratification; — from  the  liv- 
ing voice  of  the  teacher,  the  ear  drinks  in  instruction  with  delight^ 
in  the  very  scene  of  the  strange  or  romantic  or  glorious  action  which 
has  lefl  its  indelible  impress  on  the  spot; — the  teacher,  too,  loses  the 
character  of  the  taskmaster,  and  becomes  the  living  and  venerated 
oracle  of  his  young  circle  of  listeners, — ^he  becomes  one  of  their 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  is  loved  accordingly.  These  results  are 
brilliant; — ^but  they  are  not  imaginary:  they  are  those  which  took 
place  in  the  early  lessons  received  in  childhood  by  the  individual 
who  writes  this  article,  and  which  he  has  had  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing realised  in  the  young  listeners  to  his  own  words. 

Here,  a  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion, may  start  an  objection.  But  what  if  there  is  no  high,  roman- 
tic, and  kindling  interest  in  the  scene  where  you  teach?  The  sim- 
ple answer  is;  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be.  The  in- 
teresting details  of  humble  adventure,  the  narrative  of  domestic 
life,  the  tale  of  the  early  settlers, — all  of  which  have  a  poetic 
charm  for  the  young, — will  suit  the  same  purpose,  will  enkindle 
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Jmagination,-^^hat  most  active  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  infantine 
^•r  juvenile  mind;  the  preference  which  it  produces  for  reality  and 
^i^iy  over  fiction  and  fancy;  the  practical  spirit  which  it  breathes 
'  kxtojihe  habits  of  the  susceptible  mind  of  youth;  the  useful  infer- 
^BW '  ;Ui  which  it  conveys  respecting  that  department  of  history  in 
i^*     4jL  the  learner  is  most  concemed,^he  history  of  his  native 
J^icc  m  the  thorough  preparation  which  it  constitutes  for  a  wider 
|jpp*^  >4i  of  historical  reading;  as  well  as  the  deep-rooted  attachment 
«gpfi|iuu  it  creates  for  the  scenes  of  early  life. 
%  I  We  may  mention  here  another  mistake  in  the  common  method 
of  teaching  this  branch  of  education, — that  of  beginning  with  gene- 
ral instead  of  particular  history,  and  of  conmiencing  at  the  creation 
of  tb'  ^orld,  instead  of  tracing  the  subject  backward  from  the  pre- 
sent .lOur. 

To  ^ome  of  our  readers,  the  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
,|ipwr  '4  in  history,  may  appear  strange  or  whimsical.  But,  to  ob- 
viate ..uch  an  impression,  we  have  only  to  ask  how  history  is 
taugt, ,  at  the  fireside,  in  the  oral  communications  of  the  parent. 
C^  ,V  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  from  Noah  downward,  he  does 
not  choose  to  begin  family  history  so  far  back.  He  relates  to  his 
liste  )g*and  delighted  children  his  own  life  and  adventures, 
— ^the  )  something  of  their  grandfather's.  One  of  the  young  groupe 
now  ventures,  perhaps,  a  question  reaching  into  the  dim  antiquity 
of  1"'  ^reat  grandfather's  times:  the  natural  progress  of  the 
min  .  this  case,  is  up,  not  down  the  stream.  All  doubt,  how- 
everyHinout  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a  method  with  young 
learners,  will,  we  think,  be  removed  by  a  single  attentive  perusal 
of  the  historical  department  of  Blair's  Mother's  Catechism.  Our 
philosophical  readers  we  would  remind  of  this  fact  simply,  that 
such  a  method  of  studying  history  keeps  true  to  the  acknowledged 
propriety  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unkno^vn.  That 
the  popular  arrangement  of  histories  for  the  young  is  completely 
the  reverse,  we  need  not  say. 

We  have  strayed  far,  we  must  confess,  from  Mr.  Worcester's 
publications.  But  our  grand  object  in  this  journal  is  usefulness; 
and  if  we  sometimes  sacrifice  a  minor  propriety  to  our  leading 
purpose,  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  bear  with  tis. 

The  history  and  the  atlas  before  us,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  education; 
if  they  are  rightly  used.  Afler  what  we  have  written  in  this  arti- 
cle, it  will  hardly  be  necesjuury  to  say  to  our  readers,  that  what 
seems  to  us  the  proper  place  of  these  excellent  works,  is  the  close 
of  historical  education  in  schools  and  academies. 

Used  at  this  stage  of  education,  they  will  be  invaluable  helps  to 
Ihe  understanding  and  the  memory.     But  if  injudiciously  thrust  by 
VOL.  I.  22 
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the  teacher  into  the  earliest  course  of  study,  they  will  be  found 
injurious;  as  all  general  histories  must  necessarily  be,  in  such  a 
situation.  We  mean  that  they  will  enable  the  learner  to  discourse 
of  the  outlines  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  while  they  do  not 
give  him  even  a  glimpse  of  the  events  which  constitute  the  oral  or 
the  written  record  of  the  actions  of  his  fathers.  For  tbis  result, 
however,  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  author  who  has  furnished 
works  so  excellently  adapted  to  usefulness  in  their  sphere. 

To  speak  more  particularly  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Worcester's 
labors: — his  Elements  are  a  highly  valuable  work,  calculated  to  do 
away  the  loose  and  vague  manner  of  teaching  and  learning,  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  supply  the  means  of  communicating 
and  acquiring  definite,  connected,  and  practical  ideas  on  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  A  general  history  like  this,  being  suited  to 
aid  the  pupil  in  a  review  of  his  acquisitions,  rather  than  to  introduce 
him  to  the  subject,  affords  less  room  for  the  method  of  teaching 
which  we  have  suggested.  Still,  the  uniting  of  the  atlas  with  the 
elements,  tends  to  render  the  study  of  history  much  more  practical 
and  interesting  than  it  has  hitherto  been;  and  a  judicious  application 
of  geography,  to  aid  the  pupiFs  progress  in  the  history,  will  bo 
found  to  secure  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  we  have  re- 
commended. Mr.  Worcester's  Elements  are  carefully  adapted  to 
the  young.  Tytler,  though,  on  the  whole,  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive author,  is,  in  some  places,  too  brief  and  cursory;  in  others, 
too  philosophically  profound  for  the  youthful  reader.  Mr.  Wor- 
cester is  more  just  in  the  apportioning  of  his  pages.  He  gives 
due  space  to  every  thing  important;  while  he  judiciously  dwells 
but  a  short  time  on  the  fabulous  and  the  obscure,  and  indulges 
but  little  in  philosophic  speculation.  There  is  thus  a  symmetry 
and  completeness  in  his  work,  which  make  it  acceptable  to  tbo 
teacher.  The  style,  too,  is  more  simple  than  that  of  most  manuals 
of  thi8  kind;  and  this  is  a  point  of  no  trifling  value  to  the  pupil. 

Hud  the  Elements  appeared  without  the  atlas,  we  should  have 
thought  the  work  too  brief  for  the  subject.  The  author's  intentioa 
liowevcr,  is,  that  the  two  books  should  be  used  in  conjunction; 
and  as  he  has  given  express  directions  for  the  teacher  to  adopt 
tluA  plan  in  instruction,  we  regard  the  Elements  as  filling  up  the 
outlines  in  the  atlas,  and  as  inseparable  firom  it,  and  both  works  as 
doHignod  for  the  purpose  of  review,  rather  than  of  initiatory  in- 
struction. 

In  the  gonoral  character  of  the  work,  there  are  many  traces  of 
InboriouK  rosoarch,  and  careful  comparison.  Candor  and  impar- 
liality  aro  equally  conspicuous. 

Hut  we  have  MX  ourselves  little  room  to  speak  of  that  part  of 
tho  work  which  is  comparatively  original,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
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a  repetition  of  some  of  tbem  has  been  necessary  ;  but  tbey  are  suck 
as  will  not  be  likely  to  mislead  the  student. 

*  4.  The  whole  scale  comprises  a  period  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years ;  namely,  from  the  year  B.  C.  800,  to  the  end  of  the  1 9th 
century.  This  interval  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  equal  parts,  by 
perpendicular  lines^  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  each  space 
between  the  lines  denoting  the  period  of  100  years.  The  several 
countries,  whose  history  is  delineated*  are  represented  in  spaces 
formed  by  the  horizontal  lines.  By  carrying  the  eye  horizontally 
along  the  Chart,  the  principal  revolutions  which  a  state  has  under- 
gone, will  be  seen. 

*  5.  To  ascertain  the  date  of  any  event  in  the  history  of  a  country 
represented  on  the  Chart,  add  the  figures  at  the  line  denoting  the 
event  or  revolution  to  the  next  century,  \{  after  Christ,  on  the  left  hand ; 
and  if  before  Christ,  on  the  right  hand ;  and  the  sura  will  give  the 
date  before  or  after  the  Christian  era,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Chart,  that  the  Babylonian  empire  ended,  and  the  Persian 
began,  B.  C.  636 ;  that  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  subjection  to  the 
Romans  B.  C.  168,  and  Greece  B  C.  146 :  also  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  was  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Franks  A.  D.  774 ; 
that  the  kingdom  of  England^  under  the  Saxons,  commenced  in  827 ; 
that  Ireland  was  added  to  it  in  1172;  Scotland,  in  1603;  that  the 
English  held  possessions  in  France  from  the  year  1066  to  1558. 
The  slant  lines  denote,  generally,  the  gradual  conquest  of  a  country; 
as  for  example  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans^  was  com- 
menced A.  D.  43,  but  not  completed  till  84. 

*  6.  By  inspecting  the  Chart,  and  carrying  the  eye  vertically,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  one  may  see  what  states  and  empires  were 
flourishing  at  any  given  era.' 

The  atlas,  we  are  happy  to  understand,  is  to  be  had  separately 
from  the  Elements;  so  that  pupils  who  have  made  use  of  any  other 
history,  may  finish  this  branch  of  their  education,  with  the  aid  of 
the  charts. 


7'Ar  /imrrican  Speaker ^  or  Exercises  in  Kheioric;  being  a  Selediai 
of  Spterhvs,  IMalo^teSy  atid  Poetry^  from  the  best  jhnerican  and 
t^ln^lish  aourtes^  suitable  for  Recitation.  Boston,  1826.  ISmo. 
pp.  'Ml. 

A  nnliirni  nnd  imprc88ivo  manner  of  speaking  is,  in  every  stage 
nf  p«M'i«»ty,  n  porwonal  advantage  which  is  highly  valued.  TTie 
nwmn  of  actpiiring  it  aro  partially  furaiahed  in  erery  country;  and  m 
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proviiions  of  instruction  in  this  department  are  not  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  object,  is  universally  acknowledged. 

No  one  in  our  day  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  advocate  the 
painful  and  laborious  preparation  of  ancient  rhetorical  discipline. 
Still,  it  is  admitted  there  is  something — ^there  is  much  that  may  be 
done,  oven  in  these  times,  by  proper  training  in  early  life. 

One  preparatory  measure  which  seems  indispensable  to  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  education,  is,  not  to  force  the  super- 
intendence of  it  on  persons  who  are  possessed  of  perhaps  no 
qualification  for  the  office.  A  man  may  be  an  unrivalled  linguist,  a 
profound  mathematician,  an  expert  and  successful  teacher  in  every 
othor  branch,  but  absolutely  incompetent  in  this.  He  may  be  en- 
tirely doticient  in  that  force  of  imagination,  that  warmth  of  feeling, 
that  versatility  of  mind,  that  control  of  his  voice,  and  that  manage- 
ment of  hiM  person,  without  which,  all  his  other  talents  and  acquire- 
ments are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  improvenncnt  in  pub- 
lic opinion  and  taste  on  this  subject,  that  such  impression.s  begin  to 
be  lelt;  and  that,  in  our  large  cities,  at  least,  the  patronage  bestow- 
rd  on  this  branch  of  education,  apart  from  others,  is  siifficient  to 
iiuUioo  individuals  to  de^'ote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching 
tl.  Another  indication  of  improvement  is  the  readiness  of  parents 
lo  pT\>vid«'  tllt^ir  children  mith  the  assistance  of  the  best  books  in 
Ibis  ik'partnMMU, 

IV  th**se,  Mr,  FowWV  is  ceftainlr  one  which  wiU  have  a  very 
fiiYwabk'  ittlhMMK^  in  its  sphere. 

IVe^  uatural  avt^niii^Hi  of  the  young  to  frequent  repetition,  in  any 
iKii^E^  niaki^»  M  peouliarh-  MSM^^iisarr  that,  in  maner?  of  taste  and 
iWUn^^^  tlM^y  slK>uki  not  l^^  we;uKxl  and  d^soristed  in  their  exercises 
Vy  tb^  UBKNT^sjosuNl  v>^«i«sratK.yi  %>x  the  $«tte  sobject.  Besides,  the 
l^r«cWf^  m^^  Wt$»  tbaa  tW  popd.  Ty^^uires  occasioiial  relief  by 
ai^x^y,  WnboM  tbk!^  axi  K^tbi  becoone  ddi!!  aad  remiss, — no  or^ 
fAMMtfv  HM^ytttitof  itt  A  ibia<  wbtx^  c«(^eillk  cscicb  oa  tbe  state  of 

^'^^^     '^^w^^^w^Bja^    *^ar  ^A  i^i«^^ 

IVf  .VwkimcAtt  5^w>*k«,  :!WrviVf^.  6?  i  b>c>cJk  witick  we  are  glad 
l\>  :w<^'  ift  aiiw^  wuc^  tib«E  »jt  3!^%  ;i'S)i  uttvT^f^ftmc  ^J  c^  prerio-as  stock; 
»i»^  «dtikHit^^  4ut  tie  vVttpct««xHit4:  &•:«:  ^Ofica  tiie  extracts  arc 
)ftMsk\  ajr>^  V>  »^  :»rauw^  ^sT  ;il  cjafe$s$tc;ii  v»n£er.  swy  sli  posises^  thai 
\\\(^^^  ^  s'^KM'^'^^fr  >iiib!COt  »  Jt  iTiw*  !^/iat  at  7cv«aicxae  animated 

^^vi  V*^  ^VsNMftott.      t\rt*  %^  ,u«it  Jit  .Tttitf^i/a.     >Lai^  oc  cae  rulw 
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or  with  a  set  of  entries  or  a  day-book  in  a  printed  form,  and  so  saves 
the  labor  of  copying  what  it  is  unnecessary  to  copy.  Those  parts  of 
the  subject  are  withheld  from  the  pupil,  which  it  is  his  business  to 
find  out  for  himself,  by  the  application  of  the  rules  which  he  haa 
learned.  Every  such  part,  however,  is  furnished  in  a  separate 
book,  called  a  key,  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  teacher, 
and  saves  hun  the  toil  of  examining  minutely  the  work  of  every 
pupil — a  task  which,  in  a  large  school,  can  seldom  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed. The  study  of  the  whole  subject  is  carefully  graduated;  the 
learner  being  conducted  by  regular  advances  from  the  simpler  and 
easier  parts  to  the  more  complex  and  difficult.  Accounts  are 
presented,  lirst,  as  kept  by  a  person  trading  for  himself  only; 
secondly,  as  kept  by  a  commission  merchant;  and,  thirdly,  as  in 
special  partnership.  It  is  not  its  least  recommendation  that  this 
work  is  pubhshed  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  size  of  most  school 
desks;  and  the  quality  of  the  blank  books,  as  well  as  the  neat  style  in 
which  they  arc  Hnished,  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  publishers. 

in  executing  his  plan  the  author  seems  constantly  to  hsTO 
aimed  at  perspicuity  of  style,  and  plainness  of  expression  in  defi- 
nitions, lie  has  taken  great  pains  to  adapt  his  whole  system  to 
the  minds  of  the  young.  His  work  is,  as  every  school-book  ought 
to  bo,  copious  in  explanation  and  in  practical  exercises.  It  enables 
the  pupil  to  go  as  tar  as  possible  in  instructing  himself,  it  incites 
him  to  activity,  and  gratities  him  with  the  consciousness  of  im- 
pr\>vit^;  to  a  great  extent  by  independent  efibrt. 

In  the  existing  practice  of  some  mercantile  houses,  the  pupil 
nii^ht  tiud  s^mie  things  at  variance  with  the  new  method.  Bui,  as 
the  great  merit  of  the  system  on  which  he  is  ta*ight,  is,  thai  it 
makes  the  subject  pertectly  familiar  to  him,  he  will  tind  no  difficul- 
ty in  ada|»(ing  its  minor  details  to  particular  circumstances. 


'i*^t.   f  \\  iw  4f2t  ,>/*  l«\^ruyiiei  and   H'vf:^*^i,  ^:c^nS:ud  in  a  CuUfktlitai 

^a  awit^si  v'i  v^»4K«K•^;:^  A  K.\::u  vo  '.:w  c^iic-  o;  ri;^  s-stem,  for 
Wt^r«i  liMM  UK  A  ^ivtNv  ^iisA  w»iV>ftw»  to  Ih?  «  dedchpcioa 
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of  the  earth.  We  wish  this  rational  spirit  of  improvement  were 
permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  study  of  geography  as  now  pur- 
sued, and  aboUsh  the  unmeaning  practice  of  commencing  with  the 
form  and  composition  of  ^  the  terraqueous  globe,'  instead  of  with 
that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  falls  under  the  young 
learner's  daily  notice. 

Mr.  Butler's  work  does  not  begin,  as  we  wish  it  did,  with  the 
United  States;  but  it  places  them  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  devotes  so  large  a  space  to  them,  that,  even  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  cannot  but  regard  his  book  as  an  important  step  taken 
towards  a  desirable  improvement  in  geographical  instruction. 

The  catechetical  arrangement  is  adopted  in  this  work,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  subject  more  easy  and  familiar.  The  de- 
sign is  laudable,  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  such  cases,  it  is  always 
attended  with  the  desired  result.  Catechetical  instruction  renders 
the  pupil's  task  more  light;  as  it  reduces  the  memory  lessons  to  por- 
tions which  he  can  manage.  All  this  may  be  done,  however,  and 
the  lesson,  which  is  said,  be  stiU  as  unintelligible  as  ever;  so  that, 
in  reaUty,  the  subject  itself  stands  invested  with  all  its  original  diffi- 
culty. We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  method  of  al- 
ternate printed  question  and  answer  abandoned,  and  recourse  more 
generally  had  to  the  simple  form  of  consecutive  paragraphs,  to  be 
enlivened  by  the  oral  explanations  and  questions  of  the  teacher. 
That  is  the  most  efficient  kind  of  instruction,  in  which  the  manual 
furnished  by  the  author  is  used  merely  as  a  book  of  outlines  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  teacher's  own  mind.  The  writer  of  a  school  book 
should  not  go  before  the  instructer,  and,  by  a  limited  number  of 
questions,  preclude  a  wide  range  of  thought,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

In  other  respects,  Mr.  Butler's  Elements  contain  much  that 
win  be  gratifying  to  every  teacher  who  adopts  a  practical  meth- 
od of  instruction.  Some  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the 
use  of  this  work,  are  peculiar.  Geography  is  here  combined  with 
history:  the  former  science  is  thus  applied  to  one  of  its  principal 
uses,  and  is  rendered  more  pleasing  than  it  could  otherwise  be  to 
the  young;  while  the  latter  is  practically  and  thoroughly  taught; 
and  in  so  interesting  a  way,  too,  as  to  produce  a  desire  for  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  it. 

Another  excellent  feature  in  the  plan  of  this  geography,  is,  that 
half  of  the  book  is  allotted  to  America;  and  much  the  greater  part 
of  that  space  is  occupied  with  the  United  States. 

The  atlas  which  accompanies  this  volume,  is  neatly  executed; 
but  it  might  be  better  adapted  to  the  work  it  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate, if  care  were  taken  to  insert  in  the  maps  more  of  the  places 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  geography. 
VOL.  I.  23 
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TTu  Practical  ReadcTy  in  Jive  Books,  By  M.  R.  Bartleit,  Second 
Ediiiofiy  corrected  frotn  the  first^  and  enlarged.  Utica,  1825. 
12mo.  pp.  336. 

This  work  must  have  cost  its  author  much  labor.  The  first  part 
contains  the  substance  of  Walker's  Elocution,  minutely  detailed  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  second  part  exhibits  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  rules  of  vocal  inflection,  by  means  of  printed 
accents. 

The  toils  of  the  compiler  have,  we  are  sorry  to  observey  been 
but  Uttle  alleviated  by  the  diligence  of  the  printer;  for  the  typo- 
graphy of  the  book  is  shamefully  careless.  This  negligence  is  to 
be  the  more  regretted,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  work  in  the  English 
language,  in  which  the  utmost  accuracy  of  execution  is  more 
imperiously  demanded,  than  in  a  book  of  accented  reading  lessons. 

This  work,  though,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  a  minute  and 
careful  one,  is  not,  we  think,  in  all  respects  judicious  or  happy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rules  of  elocution  which  it  lays  down,  are 
too  numerous.  This  objection  is  often  made, — and  with  good  rea- 
son,— to  Walker's  treatises.  His  works  on  elocution  are  very  dif- 
fuse; and  his  rules  are  unnecessarily  multiplied,  and  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce much  perplexity,  especially  in  extemporaneous  reading.  We 
quote  the  following  just  sentiments  from  the  advertisement  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Elocutionist,*  a  work  by  Mr.  Knowles,  one  of 
the  most  successful  living  teachers  of  this  branch  of  education,  in 
Great  Britain. 

^  In  the  introduction  which  follows,  an  attempt  is  made  to  simpli- 
fy Mr.  Walker's  system  of  the  inflections, — with  what  degree  of 
success  I  leave  it  to  the  critic  to  judge;  but,  even  if  I  have  failed, 
I  shall  still  content  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  the  undertaking 
will  most  probably  have  the  efiect  of  causing  that  system  to  be 
more  narrowly  inquired  into,  and  of  eventually  producing — what 
every  teacher  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  has 
acknowledged  to  be  a  thing  "  devoutly  to  be  wished" — a  reduction 

*  The  Elocutionist,  a  collection  ofpiecei  in  prose  and  verse,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  display  the  Art  of  Reading:,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term-  In* 
eluding^  amon^  other  original  matter,  a  Debate  composed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eiercising  the  young  student  in  purely  argumentative  Declamation;  and 
preceded  by  an  Introduction,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  simplify  Mr.  Walk- 
er's system,  and,  by  referring  his  illustrations  to  more  general  principle.*,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  his  rule«.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  teacher  of  Elocution, 
Glasgow,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Virginius,  &c.  Fifth  edition.  Glasgow  and 
Loodoo,  1825.     12ID0.   pp.  320, 
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in  the  number,  and  a  more  lucid  economy  in  the  arrangement,  of 
the  rules.' 

Mr.  Bartlett  might  have  rendered  the  study  of  elocution  in  this 
country  an  important  service,  by  pruning  the  system  of  Walker, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  manageable  compass.  The  attempt  has 
been  successfully  made  in  the  department  of  inflections*  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover. 

The  subject  of  emphasis  needs  a  similar  simplification;  and  vari- 
ous improvements  might  be  effected  in  other  departments. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  in  the  application  of  accents  denoting 
inflections,  many  mistakes  for  which  we  are  afraid  the  printer  is 
not  to  blame.  We  allude  particularly  to  instances  in  which  the 
rising  inflection  is  uniformly  marked  at  the  end  of  several  of  the 
first  clauses,  in  a  sentence,  and,  particularly,  where  emphasis  re- 
quires the  falling  inflection. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  this  work,  to  observe  that  teachers 
who  feel  bound  to  adhere  undeviatingly  to  Walker,  will  find  the 
Reader  present  Walker's  system  in  a  more  intelligible  and  practical 
form  than  it  possesses  in  the  works  of  the  original  author,  and  that 
consequently  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  is  better  adapted  to  school  use. 

It  would  afl^ord  us  much  pleasure  to  see  a  third  edition  of  tho 
Reader,  containing  Walker's  rules  simplified  and  abridged.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  appear  on  better  paper,  and  be  issued 
from  a  more  accurate  press.  We  may  suggest,  at  the  same  time, 
what  we  think  would  be  a  valuable  improvement  in  this  and  every 
other  book  on  elocution, — ^we  mean  double  the  common  space  be- 
tween the  lines;  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  an  easy  and  un- 
embarrassed glance  of  the  eye  along  every  Hue  with  its  accents  and 
pauses.  Such  an  aid  is  very  serviceable  to  the  teacher  himself, 
when  reading  to  his  pupils;  but  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
youngest  class  of  learners. 

*  Analysis  of  Vocal  Inflections  as  nsed  in  Reading  and  Speaking :  designed  to 
render  the  principles  of  Walker^s  Elements  mora  intelligible.  Andover,  18^4. 
Svo.  pp.  so. 
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It  is  a  coiuqiod  obserratioD  on  (be  libraries  of  this  citj  and  its  vicioitj,  espe- 
cially the  public  ones,  that  they  are  of  too  miscellaneous  a  character.  Books 
ar^  admitted  on  all  subjects,  and  unless  the  library  be  very  large,  it  contaiDs  but 
few  on  any  one.  If  intended  for  general  use,  such  books  are  sought  for  as  are 
interesting  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons ;  and  a  book,  however  valuable  or 
important,  is  not  procured  if  it  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  oolv  a  few  in- 
dividuals. As  this  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  books  on  scieDtioc  sobjects, 
very  few,  comparatively,  are  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries. — Indeed  the 
want  of  a  collection  of  scientific  books  has  been  long  and  very  generaUj  felt,  and 
is  peculiarly  pressing  at  the  present  time,  when  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are 
so  widely  extended,  and  rapid  advances  are  continually  making  in  almost  every 
department  of  science.  There  is  no  accessible  library  which  contains  the  trans- 
lations of  even  the  greater  part  of  foceign  learned  Societies — those  rich  stoie- 
bouses  of  the  labors  of  men,  who,  durjng  the  last  two  centuries,  have  brought  to 
unequalled  perfection  branches  of  science  which  had  long  occupied  the  minds  of 
men,  and  have  explored  new  regions  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  art.  Nor  is 
the  deficiency  less  striking  in  the  later  publications.  Many  scientific  jouinals  and 
magazines,  of  the  highest  value  and  respectability,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
public  library,  and,  if  taken  at  all,  arc  taken  only  by  individuals,  and  for  individ- 
ual benefit  or  gratification.  Works  are  continually  appearing  on  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures^  as  well  as  in  science,  which  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  us  to  have,  of  which  we  see  notices  in  the  reviews 
and  literary  journals,  but  which  every  one  must  long  for  in  vain,  who  cannot  af- 
ford  to  import  them. 

There  has  never  been  so  loud  and  earnest  a  call  as  is  now  heard,  for  exact  and 
practical  knowledge,  for  scientific  principles,  and  the  results  of  experiment,  to 
guide  in  the  new  works  of  every  kind,  which  the  engineer  and  mechanic  are  erectii^ 
on  all  side?  of  us.  Every  one  feels  hnw  poor  are  our  means  of  answering  this  call. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  answered  by  the  public.  There  is  no  tolerably  complete 
collection,  open  to  all,  on  any  one  science  that  can  be  named.  He  who  wants  books 
on  any  science,  on  any  art  or  branch  of  art,  is  obliged  to  send  to  Europe  to  pro- 
cure them  for  himself,  at  great  expense,  delay  and  uncertainty,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  send  for,  or  what  to  expect,  aud  oftentimes  without  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  his  own  wants. — There  is  no  place  to  which  the  artist,  or 
mechanic,  or  man  of  science,  can  resort,  where  he  can  ask  witli  any  probability  or 
hope  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  what  is  doing,  or  what  has  been  done,  on  the  sub- 
ject which  his  curiosity  or  interest  leads  him  to  investigate. 

There  i^  no  deficiency  of  talent  for  these  subjects.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  trait 
which  has  decidedly  developed  itself  in  our  intellectual  character,  it  is  that  of  tlic 
quick  invention  and  skillful  application  of  practical  principles  in  the  arts: — But 
how  do  we  allow  this  faculty  to  waste  itself  in  discoveries  that  have  already  been 
made.  The  same  genius  might  be  employed  in  advancing  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
which  is  now  spent  in  tracing  paths  which,  pf»rhaps,  have  long  and  frequently  been 
trodden.  VV  hilc  books  arc  so  much  wanted,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  bold 
|)cr8cvcrance  in  original  investigations  is  lost  in  the  fear,  that  what  seems  to  be 
new  IS  already  familiarly  known  to  otliers ;  and  whoever  has  been  led  to  pursue 
a  suh^jcct  however  little  beyond  the  usual  course  of  elementary  reading,  must 
soon  have  felt  hunseU  impeded,  if  not  altogether  discouraged,  by  the  want  of 
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The  most  ob?iouf  meaDs  of  supplying  this  want,  »  the  formatioo  of  a  library, 
by  subscription,  to  consist  exclusively  of  scientific  books. — Such  a  library,  while 
it  admitted  books  on  all  branches  of  science,  should  contain  entire  sets  of  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  eTeiy 
scientific  library.  It  should  also  be  a  principal  object  to  confine  the  selection  at 
first  to  one  or  two  subjects  of  preeminent  importance,  in  order  that  a  complete  col- 
lection on  these  sub^ts  mi^ht,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  formed.  At  the  same  time, 
as  many  of  the  penodical  journals  of  science  should  be  constantly  taken,  as  the 
funds  of  the  institution  would  allow :  such  publications  being,  from  their  noTelty, 
and  from  affording  the  means  of  tracing,  at  all  times,  the  progress  of  discoverj, 
particularly  interesting  to  all. 

It  should  be  a  circulating  hbrary.^-K  person  will  derive  incomparably  more 
benefit  from  a  book,  if  alk>wed  to  take  it  to  his  own  study,  or  his  own  fire-side, 
than  if  only  permitted  to  consult  it  in  a  public  room. 

The  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  an  institution  are  so  numerous,  and, 
to  any  one  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  subject,  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible 
in  this  place,  to  advert  to  all — and  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  any  of 
them.  A  well  chosen  library  is  a  fountain  of  valuable  knowledge,  and  one  of  the 
character  here  contemplated  would  send  forth  knowledge  of  the  most  usefuf  and 
practical  kind,  such  as,  if  acted  upon,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  public  and  private 
benefit,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the  resources  of  this  section  of  the  country* 
Neither  would  the  direct  influence  be  confined  to  this  immediate  vicinity.  Indi- 
viduals in  the  neighboring  towns,  even  in  those  at  a  distance,  might  avail  them- 
selves of  its  use.  To  the  committees  of  the  legislature  on  the  subjects  of  inter- 
nal improvement—on  roads,  canals,  and  railways — on  education — indeed  on  al- 
most all  subjects  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  representatives  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  the  value  would  be  inestimable.  To  the  conductors  of  literary  and 
scientific  journals,  and  to  editors  of  newspapers  of  all  kinds,  the  advantages  would 
be  DO  less  certain,  whether  they  estimate  the  value  of  information  by  its  own  ex- 
cellence, or  consider  the  privilec^e  of  receiving  it  from  its  original  source,  rather 
than  from  otl>er  newspapers.  To  all  engaged,  in  any  way,  in  the  composition  of 
scientific  books,  a  rich  scientific  library  is  indispensable.  Few  books  of  this  kind 
have  indeed  been  written  in  New-England — and  few  ever  will  or  can  be  written, 
until  the  sources  are  collected  from  which  the  materials  are  to  be  drawn.  Such  b 
the  present  state  of  books  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  not  hazarding  any  thing  to  say, 
that  D#ane  of  the  standard  works  on  natural  philosophy  which  are  abroad,  not 
even  thcrbest  articles  in  the  encyclopedias,  could  have  been  written  here,  without 
subjecting  the  author  to  an  immense  charge  for  foreign  books. 

It  is  often  asked  why  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are 
not  established  here,  as  in  some  of  our  sister  cities;  and  mai^  persons  are, 
at  this  moment,  earnestly  expecting  or  hoping  for  some  plan  for  their  establish- 
ment.— But  the  truth  is  that  no  one,  not  provided  with  a  valuable  library  of  his 
own,  could  deliver  a  course  on  many  of  tlie  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  public, 
which  should  be  worthy  of  tlieir  attention.  To  our  future  lecturers,  then,  a  scien- 
tific library  is  indispensable  There  is  another  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  in- 
fltructers  of  the  public  schools,  who  would  not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefitted  by  this 
institution,  and  by  whom  its  advantages  would  be  di/Tu^cd  throughout  every  part 
of  the  community.  They  cannot  afford  to  provide  themselves  with  many  books ; 
and  yet  it  is  they  who  are  silently  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  future  science  of  our 
country. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  most  fier^ons  of  these  clashes  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  reading  scientific  books  ;  l)ut  it  in  equally  true  that  it  is  often 
because  they  have  not  access  to  them — and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experi- 
ence, if  the  circulation  of  such  books  should  not  make  many,  who  now  hardly 
know  what  is  meant  by  science,  to  become  lovers  of  it.  In  fart,  in  this  as  in  most 
rases,  consumption  and  supply  act  reciprocally  on  each  other;  and  a  well  chosen 
library  of  science,  thrown  open  to  the  public,  would  soon  create  numerous 
readers. 
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It  if  mioecessary  (o  say  any  tbhig  of  the  benefits  of  soch  a  libnu7  to  artists, 
mechanics  and  civil  engineers,  to  manufacturers,  merchants  and  navigators  ;  they 
are  too  quicksighted  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  that  woold  be  certain  to  ac- 
crue to  them  from  the  earliest  notice  of  the  newest  improvements  and  inventions. 
Indeed  the  best  proof  has  already  been  given  that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  institution,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to 
procure  it.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  on  Friday,  the  6th  January,  at 
m  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  various  professions,  held  at  the  Academ^^s  Room, 
Athenaeum,  Professor  Ticknor  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  on  motioo  of  John 
Lowell,  Esq.  it  was  unanimously  voted, 

1st.  That  a  society  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  ^  Massachusetts  Scientific 
Library  Association.' 

Sd.  That  the  terms  of  subscription  to  said  Library  shall  be  as  follows,  i^. : 
Every  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  not  less  than  the  sum 
of  $100,  shall  be  entitleid  to  one  share  in  the  Library  and  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, which  share  shall  be  transferable  on  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  $90  for 
each  transfer.-^ Ever^  person  who  shall  pay  as  above  not  less  than  $50,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  share,  with  all  the  privileges  aforesaid,  during  his  life.  Every  P«mni 
who  shall  pay  annually  not  less  than  3)e  sum  of  $5,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  priti- 
leges  of  membership  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  pay  his  assessment.  Holders 
of  transferable  shares  and  life  members  shall  not  be  liable  to  future  assessments. 

3d.  That  the  funds  raised  as  aforesaid  shall  be  laid  out  in  procuring  a  Circnlat- 
log  Library,  to  consist  of  books  on  the  foUowing  subjects,  vis : 

Mechanics,  with  their  applications  to  architecture,  manufacture  and  the  arts- 
mathematics,  pure  and  mixed — natural  phikwophy — commerce,  political  econo- 
my, and  statistics — geography — astronomy — agriculture  and  hortkulture — miner- 
alogy, t)otany  and  natural  history — such  voyages  and  travels  as  are  of  a  scientific 
character. 

All  books  on  law,  medicine,  theology,  metaphysics,  morality,  history,  and  lit- 
erature generally,  are  to  be  excluded. 

Books  of  the  kinds  last  mentioned  are  to  be  excluded,  both  because  there  is 
BO  such  want  of  books  on  these  subjects  as  of  those  of  a  scientific  character,  sod 
because  the  value  of  a  library  depends  very  much  on  its  completeness.  A  kbrs- 
ry  on  any  one  branch  of  science  or  art,  so  complete  that  it  might  t>e  consolted 
without  danger  of  disappointment,  would  be  far  more  valuable  than  a  much 
larger  collodion  of  books  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  not  cora|tfete  on 
any  one.  And  that  this  completeness  may  be  the  sooner  attained,  it  seems  de- 
sirabk;  that  a  Fekx:tion  should  be  made  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  most  prominent 
and  general  utility,  and  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  render  the  collection  as  per- 
fect as  iKMsihk  on  those  branches. 

To  a  community  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  men  of  business,  actively  co- 
gA|(«d  in  works  of  public  and  private  utility,  in  the  arts  and  in  commerce,  those 
puhlii*ations  promise  to  be  most  useful,  which  relate  directly  to  the  application  of 
science  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  and  the  commercial  transactions  of  na- 
tionsi.  In  the  selection  of  book»,  preference  will  accordingly  be  given  to  thorn  oo 
Mei^hanios,  and  their  varii>us  applications,  particularly  in  civil  engineering,  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the  application  of  steam,  water  and  wind 
to  maohinerv — and  to  those  on  commerce,  political  economy  and  statistics. 

•1th.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  Committee  to  solicit  snbsrripti«4is : 

iMnrI  Thomdike,  Jr.  A moK  Lawrence,  John  A  Lowell,  George  B  Emersoo, 
John  i\  tJray,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  Wm.  Sturgv^  Daniel  Treadwell,  Dr.  E.  Hale, 
K.dw.  Hr\>ok9. 

:>th.  That  w!>rnrwr  firt\  meml^rs  whether  shareholders,  Kfe  members,  or  an- 
nual MihM  iiU  r»,  hlialj  have  Iveen  obtaineti,  the  members  shall  be  called  togetiicr 
b)  thr  SrrHtur>  ol  thiti  nieeting,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  officers  and  or- 
i^aniMnii  \\\c »aid  aM^Hiaiion. 

ErwAUD  BrookSi  Secretaiy, 
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EDUCATION   IN  OHIO. 

Extract  from  Governor  MorrowU  Mettage^  December  Ithy  1825. 

The  clMracter  of  Ihe  state,  by  ber  enterpriae,  and  the  eoergj  of  her  measorei, 
baa  been  placed  on  high  ground;  her  pobkc  credit  is  inviolate,  and  will  remain 
secure,  while  sustained  by  an  efficient  system  of  finances ;  ber  exertion  too,  in 
the  execution  of  eztensiye  public  works,  calculated  for  the  general  benefit,  at- 
tended with  the  most  promising  prospects  of  a  fayorable  result. 

It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  picture  now  drawn  should  be  obscured 
by  any  dark  shades.  But  it  is  true,  that  the  state  of  education  and  means  for 
mental  improvement  among  us,  cannot  be  viewed  with  the  same  satisfaction  as 
that  of  the  other  important  interests  of  our  country.  Measures  for  improvement 
in  this  regard,  have  been  a  standing  theme  of  Executive  communications,  ever 
■ince  the  commencement  of  our  government.  Much  has  been  said,  and  nothing 
effectually  done,  until  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Then,  the 
incipient  steps  were  wisely  taken  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Common 
Schools.  From  the  institutions  then  authorised,  if  duly  supported  and  cherished 
by  the  Legislature,  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  society  must  result.  The  ne« 
cessity  of  such  support  is  obvious ;  because  it  is  a  palpable  fact,  that  science 
and  intellectual  improvement  have  fallen  far  behind,  in  their  pace,  the  progress  of 
population,  wealth,  and  general  improvements  on  the  face  of  the  country :  and 
equally  unquestionable  that  the  cultivation  of  these  is  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  society.  No  interest,  it  is  believed,  confided  to  the  Legislature,  is  of  more 
importance  than  this,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  influence  on  human  happmess, 
or  on  the  permanency  of  our  republican  system. 

MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

General  Devereux  of  the  Colombian  service.  Senator  Rouannes  an  envoy 
from  Hayti,  and  Mr.  Blaquiere  the  English  Greek  agent,  lately  met  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  for  elementary  instruction,  (Paris,)  where  thev  presented  doc- 
uments on  the  state  of  mutual  instruction  in  Ha^ti,  Colombia  and  Greece.  The 
conunittee  promised  to  assist  in  propagating  mstruction  in  those  countries,  and 
speedily  to  assemble  a  general  meeting. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS  IN  INDIANA. 

It  is  stated  in  Gov.  Ray^s  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  that  the 
Common  School  Lands  in  Indiana,  cansist  of  608,^)7  acres,  which  at  two  dollars 
per  acre,  would  produce  a  fund  of  SSli2 16,444,  producing  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
ao  income  of  27'2,9U6.  There  are  also  40,960  acres  of  college  lands  granted 
the  State. 

PROFESSIONAL   AND    COMMERCIAL   INSTITUTION. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  London,  on  an  early  day  of  last  summer,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  in- 
struction in  coiqmercial  and  professional  science.  The  plan  contemplated  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute.  Lectures,  and  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  are  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  imparting  information  on  the  subjects 
which  are  to  constitute  the  course  of  studies. 

The  leading  object  of  the  proposed  institution,  is  to  furnish  young  men  who  in- 
tend entering  on  mecantile  business,  or  who  are  already  engaged  in  it,  a  circle  of 
useful  knowledge,  calculated  to  produce  those  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  which  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  merchant, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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When  we  reflect  oo  the  large  and  respectable  portion  of  British  society,  which 
the  above  institution  will  benefit,  we  contemplate  with  the  sincerest  satisfactioo 
the  first  steps  taken  toward  an  object  of  so  vast  importance. — Our  merchants,  we 
hope,  will  not  be  slow  to  follow  the  good  example  set  them  in  this  instance.  In- 
deed, we  think  that  the  Boston  scientific  library,  (See  intelligence  in  our  present 
number,)  will  prove  the  origin  of  an  institatioo  similar  to  that  in  LoodoD. 


UNIVERSITY  OP   LONDON. 

The  managers  of  the  new  London  University  have  purchased  a  plot  of  ground, 
of  seven  acres  and  a  half,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gower  Street,  on  which  the 
new  college  u  to  be  erected. — Olatgow  Herald, 


STATE   OF   EDUCATION   IN   THE   HIGHLANDS   OP   SCOTLAND. 

The  general  assembly,  in  1824,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire,  and  to  re* 
port  to  their  next  meeting,  as  to  the  existing  means  of  education  and  reUgious  in- 
struction tbroughout  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  This 
committee  accordingly  transmitted  to  each  of  the  ministers  of  the  907  parishes  in 
the  church,  a  list  of  queries,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.  Thej 
rcceive<i  in  the  course  of  the  year  800  returns,  and  laid  before  the  aiisembly,  which 
met  in  May  last,  a  summary  of  the  information  which  these  returns  contained. 

On  considering  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  assembly  came  unanimooslj  to 
the  following  decision. — ^^  The  assembly  highly  approve  of  the  exertions  of  the 
committee  in  acquiring  the  knowlege  of  facts  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
most  interesting  and  imiK>rtant  object,  and  rejoice  that  the  result  of  these  ezertioDs 
has  l)ccn  the  attainment  of  such  varied  and  valuable  information.  lo  regard  that 
there  does*  not  ap^icar  to  be  a  risk  of  any  obstacles  occurring  to  impede,  or  at  least 
to  prevent,  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most iin(K)rtance  to  commence  immediately  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  tliey  recommend  a  collection  to  be  made  throughout  ail 
the  churches  and  cha[)els  of  the  establishment,  on  or  before  the  first  sabbath  of 
Fcbnmry.  They  instruct  the  committee,  which  is  hereby  reappointed,  to  open  a 
subscripiiun  (or  the  general  purposes  of  the  scheme,  and  to  take  every  proper  and 
prudent  measure  in  their  power,  towards  forwarding  the  object  in  view ;  and 
when  the  funiLs  thus  raised,  arc  ascertained,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  committee  is 
further  authorised,  if  it  sliall  be  judged  advisable,  to  nominate  a  schoolmaster  or 
cntet  hi5t^  in  the  stations  that  appear  most  urgently  to  require  tbena,  after  due 
comnuinication  Ih^KI  ivith  the  heritors  and  others  concerned.^ 

The  rollo\>  ing  abridged  view  of  the  leading  facts  which  produced  this  decision, 
IN  ill  be  >u()i<  ient  at  once  to  demonstrate  a  deplorable  want  of  schools  and  cate- 
cltivts  in  uinny  parts  of  the  liighlauds  and  Islands,  and  to  secure  the  sympathy 
nuti  lilierality  oi'tho  lH>nevolont,  for  the  reuiedy  of  this  great  evil. 

The  witole  |Htpulation  of  Scotland  amounts  to  2,093,856,  and  the  church  is 
iliuiird  into  1(>  yymnls. 

Stho^is  in  Synodf, 

tnt) 


In  \W  Wt\  »muhK  of  l.othian  and  Twceddale,  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  Dumfries, 
t;allowa\,  «;i;»*ji^^w  and  A\r,  IVrth  and  silirlinc,  Fife,  Angus  and  .Mearos,  .Abcr^ 
%\vii\,  ami  Moia\,  ihrre  a  nOi>  4  parishes  and' 1,7 16,1*26  persons  ;  and  so  abuo- 
%\i\\\\  »•  till  iiinnlM  r  ^^\  *,  !).>ol>  in  those  di^triots,  thAt,  with  a  few  exceptiomi,  they 
\\\A\  W  fcaul  lo  U*  xsiW  -upphcil  triih  the  means  of  edncatioo,  and  that  there  ii 
»»aii  I  h  an  in«hM«liml  >^h»>  has  wot  Ixvn  taught  to  x^ad. 

rhonmrtmirtj  mx  V^mK  ho\« oxer,  namelv,  Ait[yU,GletieIg,  Ross, SutfaerltBd 
A\h\  i  ailhnos  KhVxuy ,  nml  /ctlamU  »iiaate<l*chiedv  ki the H^ilaiKli  and  Isliadi, 
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aod  contabiag  only  143  parishes,  and  a  population  of  377,730  persons,  are,  as 
stated  in  the  parochial  returns,  iu  the  most  urgent  need  of  not  less  than  250 
additi<)nal  schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  that  would  attend  each  of  these  250  schools,  it  is 
computed,  at  a  low  average,  would  amount  to  42.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
these  sjnods  there  are  10,500  children  left  without  the  means  of  any  education ; 
and  the  committee  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  number  is,  in  fact,  much  greater 
than  the  calculated  number  of  10,500. 

TheM  10,500  children  alluded  to,  are  all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  under  15  years  of 
age.  If  persons  of  all  ages  are  included,  the  number  of  those  not  taught  to  read 
almoeleiLceeds  l>elief.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  more  parishes  than 
one  aw  described  as  not  haying  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate 
one  tariCh  of  their  population  ?  Several  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  three  and  four,  and 
one  oCeven  six  schools  ;  and  as  to  another,  the  appalling  fact  is  mentioned,  that  it 
consists  of  1000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  4747  souls,  and  that  of  these 
only  995  have  learned  to  read  at  all. 

Caieehitts  in  Synods. 

In  the  first  ten  synods  abovementiooed,  there  are  only  sii  catechists  stated  to 
be  necessary  for  the  due  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  people ;  aod  this 
necessity  arises  from  the  large  territorial  extent  of  some  particular  parishes. 

In  the  other  six  synods  at>ovemeotioned,  no  fewer  than  130  catechists  are  re- 
quired! Nor  will  this  lamentable  deficiency  seem  surprising  when  the  physical  lo- 
calities of  the  country  are  considered.  There  are  many  islands  in  it  at  great 
distances  from  the  coast!  The  coast  of  the  mainland  is  oAen  indented  by  long 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  its  whole  surface  is  intersected,  and  in  many  places  rendered 
impassable,  by  precipitous  mountains,  and  by  rapiid  rivers. 

One  parish,  17  miles  long,  on  the  mainland,  has  an  island  belonging  to  it  with  a 
population  of  300,  situate  at  24  miles  from  the  shore,  and  owing  to  its  great  dis* 
tance,  imd  a  dangerous  navigation  intervening,  the  minister  cannot  visit  it  above 
once  is  $3^j  yeeir.  Another  parish  consists  of  nine  islands,  of  which  six  are  in- 
habited ;  '•od  it  extends,  including  sea,  50  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth ;  and 
a  third  pariib  of  24  miles  long,  on  the  mainland,  includes  four  inhabited  islands, 
some  of  which  are  20  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

Each  rf  these  parishes  has  only  the  parochial  minister  to  perform  every  pasto- 
ral spirita^  duty  to  the  people. 

Tbeinriacements  that  we  have  to  attempt  tlie  remedy  of  the  evils  in  question, 
are  great  and  inviting. 

1  In  reference  to  the  means  of  education  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  every 
encouragement  is  held  forth  which  can  arise  from  the  charslcteristic  acuteoess  of 
the  population  concerned  ;  from  their  habits,  connected  with  tlieir  peculiar  cus- 
tom of  frequenting  village  meetings,  for  hearing  and  committing  to  memory  the 
history  and  poetry  of  their  clans  and  country ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary and  growing  eagerness  they  have  of  late  manifested  for  the  blessing  of 
education. 

Many  children,  it  is  stated  in  the  returns  of  the  clergy,  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending a  school  by  their  distance  from  it,  and  by  poverty,  disqualifying  parents 
for  paying  the  school  fees,  or  purchasing  school  books ;  but  few  or  none  are  pre- 
vented by  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  clothes  of  the  parents  have,  in 
some  iKtances,  been  sold  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  their  children. 
Adults  too,  from  twenty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  crowd  everywhere  to  newly 
erected  schools,  which  happen,  from  their  situation,  to  be  at  all  accessible  to 
them ;  and  from  their  ardor  and  assiduity  in  their  tasks,  such  persons  do  often 
make  a  rapidity  of  progress  unheard  of  in  other  districts;  from  six  to  twelve 
months  (of  which  numerous  instances  are  specified)  being  sufficient  to  quahfy 
them  to  read  the  scriptures  with  facility  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  a  boy  to  be 
■eot  by  the  joint  subscription  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  of  a  glen,  to 
be  boarded  and  educated  at  a  distance,  aiid  for  this  boy,  on  bis  return,  to  become 
VOL.  I.  24 
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the  schoolmaster  of  his  neighborhood,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  with  himself 
and  those  who  are  to  be  his  scholars,  are  over.  And  to  all  this  maj  be  added 
the  interesting  fact,  that  when  either  a  youth  or  an  adult  acquires  the  qiialifica. 
tion  of  reading,  it  is  the  frequent  practice  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbors  (grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  parents  and  children,  mixing  in  the  same  group)  to 
listen  to— what  otherwise  thej  could  not  have  heard  but  from  their  miinsters, 
whose  visits  are  necessarily  "  few  and  far  between," — the  glad  tidings  of  salyatioo 
read  to  them  from  the  book  of  God. 

2.  In  reference  to  increasing  the  means  of  religious  instruction  bj  emj^yiog 
additional  catechists,  the  committee  have  to  state,  that  there  are  also  powerAil 
inducements  to  attempt  thi»  measure. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  have  a  profound  respect  for  refi- 
gious  institutions,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  religious  knowledge.  Amidst  difficol- 
ties  totally  unknown  in  the  Lowlands,  and  next  to  insuperable  in  themselves, 
they  repair  in  crowds  to  the  accessible  places  of  worship  on  the  ordinary  sab- 
baths ;  and  it  is  common  for  them,  on  occasion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  being  dispensed  in  their  own  or  in  an  adjoining  parish  churchy  to  go  fron 
great  distances,  sometimes  by  sea  and  sometimes  by  land,  in  large  groups,  and 
carrying  with  them  all  the  necessary  means  of  lodging  and  subsistence  during  the 
period  of  their  stay.  On  the  Monday  after  the  sacrament,  in  one  partir4]lar 
parish,  there  may  be  seen  the  beautiful  and  touching  spectacle  of  from  40  to  50 
boats  setting  sail  at  once,  to  bear  homewards  the  pious  multitudes,  who  from  tbe 
remotest  boundaries  of  its  vast  extent  (50  miles  by  38)  have  beeo^deyoutly  io 
attendance  on  the  service  of  the  communion. 

While,  however,  the  committee  state  the  sad  privations  as  to  the  means  of  edo- 
cation,  and  of  religious  instruction,  existing  in  these  sequestered  districts^  and  tbe 
inducements,  from  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people,  that  encourage  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  the  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  feel  it  their  dsty  to 
state  also,  that  the  committee  on  tbe  royal  bounty,  the  Society  for  Propacatiog 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  various  private  institutions,  have  rendered  most  impor- 
tant service  in  this  good  cause.  But  still  the  funds  of  these  respectable  bodies, 
though  managed  with  the  utmost  judgement  and  economy,  and  their  labors, 
though  most  faithful  and  zealous,  are  ulterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencief 
of  the  case.  An  immense  field  of  beneficence  yet  remains  to  be  cultivated  by 
tbe  general  assembly,  and,  through  them,  by  the  christian  public.-Gto  HtrakL 

GLASGOW   mechanics'   INSTITUTION. 

On  the  9th  August  last,  Mr.  John  Deuchar,  M.  W.  S.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Royal  Physical  Society,  &c.  &c.,  was  unanimously  elected  Lecturer  oo 
chemistry  and  mechanics  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution. — GUu,  HenU. 

WESLEYAN    ACADEMY,    WILBRAHAM,   MASS. 

While  this  institution  provides  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  bj  retaining  in 
the  field  of  labor  her  most  useful  ministers,  it  affords  means  for  their  children  to 
obtain  a  religious  and  literary  education,  on  principles  adapted  to  useful  life.  The 
following  is  the  system  of  education,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees:— 

1.  There  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
composition,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  astronomy.  The  languages  usually  taught  in  academical  institutions.  Fe- 
males will  be  taught  the  most  important  branches  of  domestic  economy,  plain 
and  ornamental  needle-work,  painting,  drawing,  &c. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  instructer  to  direct  the  studies  of  pious  young  men,  who, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  are  expecting  to  enter  into  the  gospel  ministry. 

3.  All  the  scholars,  except  tho?e  who  are  town  residents,  are  to  board  io  the 
institution,  and  the  superintendent  is  to  have  the  care  of  them  as  members  of  bis 
•wn  family,  when  not  engaged  in  their  studies. 
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4.  The  ioBtrncten  shall  take  suitable  times,  when  out  of  school  hours,  to  ex« 
«rcise  tlie  scholars  io  the  practical  appUcatioo  of  those  branches  of  mathematical 
science  which  thej  have  studied  in  school,  such  as  measuring  solids  and  snper- 
fices,  guaging  and  weighing — taking  heights  and  distances,  Uc,  They  shall  also 
take  opportunities  for  exercising  those  who  have  studied  composition,  rhe- 
toric, and  logic,  in  declamation  and  forensic  disputation.  The  teachers  shall 
also  give  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  practical  experiments  and  illustrations,  and 
illustrate  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy  in  general. 

5.  it  is  proposed,  in  connection  with  the  Institution,  to  cultivate  an  extensive 
garden  and  farm,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  and  scientific  agri- 
culturalist, in  which  those  scholars  who  wish  to  acquire  a  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  agriculture  may  be  taught ;  and  others  who  may  desire  to  do 
something  towards  their  own  maintenance,  may  have  the  privilege  of  laboring 
when  out  of  school,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  a  suitable  compensation  for  their 
labors. 

6.  Work-shops  are  also  to  be  ^provided,  and  furnished  with  suitable  tools, 
where  the  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  mechanic,  shall  be 
taught  the  use  of  tools  in  various  kinds  of  mechanical  labor. 

The  Lefi:i«lature  of  Massachusetts  has  granted  an  act  of  incorporation  to  the 
Waleyan  Academy;  and  the  New  England  Conference  have  resolved  to  patron- 
ise the  institution,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  raise  subscriptions  to  aid  its  funds. 
— Zton'j  Heraid. 


COLLEGE  AT  GENEVA,  NEW  TORK. 

The  Rev.  Ar.ovzo  Potter,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  Union  College  Schenectady,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Episcopal 
College  lately  organised  at  Greneva  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   CONGRESS   ON   EDUCATION. 
Common  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Strong  of  N.  Y.  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  exp'^diency  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  net  an- 
nual proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands,  exclusively  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  tchoolt — and  of  apportioning  the  same  among  the  several  States 
in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

ElduccUion  of  the  Children  of  Seamen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holcombe,  of  N  J.  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  was 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  school  or  schools  for 
the  education  of  children  in  destitute  circumstances,  (the  sons  of  American  sea- 
noen  to  be  preferred,)  to  be  articled  to  serve  when  required,  on  board  of  the 
pabKc  ships  of  the  United  States,  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  Uie  object  of 
the  institution  being  to  furnish  the  Navy,  from  year  to  year,  with  a  number  of 
competent  and  well  educated  petty  officers. 

United  States  J^aval  School 

Mr.  Storrs,  from  the  Naval  Conuuittee,  reported  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  J^aval  School, 

This  bill  authorises  the  President  to  establish  a  school  for  the  improvement 
and  instruction  of  the  Midshipmen,  and  other  officers  of  tlje  Navy.  That  the 
said  school  may  be  located  on  any  land  now  held  by  the  United  States,  for  Na- 
Tal  or  Military  purposes,  and  shall  be  subject  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  President— that  it  shall  be  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  the  navy,  to  be 
selected  by  the  President—that  one  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
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lofophj  and  Astronomy— one  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Navigatioo- 
teacher  of  Geography  and  History — one  Teacher  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Languages,  and  one  Fencing  Master,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. — And 
the  decrctarj  of  the  Navy  is  authorised  to  provide  the  necessary  books,  imple^ 
ments,  and  apparatus  for  the  ISchool. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library. 

A  Mercantile  Library  Company  has  been  formed  five  years  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  met  with  encouraging  success.  The  number  of  volumes  is  1500,  the  so- 
nuai  subscription  two  dollars,  and  it  is  patronised  by  the  most  res^iectabte 
Merchants. 

J^eW'York  Mercantile  Library, 

In  five  years,  the  young  men  who  compose  the  New- York  Mercantile  Libraiy 
Association,  by  the  most  commendable  perseverance  and  exertions,  have  collect' 
cd  a  library  of  twenty-two  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  books. 

Boston  Mercantile  Library, 

At  a  meeting  of  Merchants  and  their  Clerks,  held  at  the  Commercial  Colbe 
Hou.se  in  the  spring  of  18^0,  was  first  projected  the  establishment  of  a  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  engaged  in  Mercantile  pursoiti. 
The  plan  met  with  general  approbation.  An  association  having^  been  formed, 
wilh  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  by  the  mumficence  of  imfi- 
viduuls  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  young  men,  it  was  speedily  carried  into 
operation,  and  a  room  centrally  situated  (over  Merchants'  Hall)  fitted  op  for 
the  purpose  at  considerable  expense.  The  subscription  list  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  olfject  of  the  association  was  successful  beyond  the  expectations  of  iti 
most  sanguine  fnends. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Library  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  influeitial 
merchants  of  Boston,  entered  zealously  into  the  cause,  made  libera]  donatioBs  ii 
money,  and  furnished  many  valuable  books.  The  young  men  having  so  laudable 
an  example  before  them,  generally  came  forward  and  connected  themselves  witk 
the  association. 

The  Library  room  is  open  every  evening,  (Sundays  excepted,)  from  the  1st 
September  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  three  evenings  in  a  week  during  the  lemaieder 
of  the  year.  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  room  and  returned  m  exchange  ftr 
others  as  often  as  the  proprietors  may  wish,  or  they  remain  there  and  penne 
them,  where  perfect  silence  and  decorum  at  all  times  prevail.  There  are  now 
arranged  on  the  shelves  nearly  eleven  hundred  volumes,  including  many  interestii^ 
and  useful  works  ;  but  there  exists  an  almost  universal  desire  for  the  occasioosi 
new  publications ;  and  here  the  directors  would  observe,  that  the  reduced  state 
of  their  funds  has  prevented  them  from  making  any  addition  for  some  time  pistt 
and  to  this  they  attribute  in  a  great  degree  the  withdrawing  of  many  of  the  oU 
subscribers,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  new  ones. 

PRIZES  AWARDED  TO  WORKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

At  the  late  annual  sitting  of  the  French  Academy,  the  prizes  for  pablicatioos 
conducive  to  morals  and  virtue,  were  awarded  to  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  for  a 
work  on  ^  Moral  Improvement,  or  Self  Education,'  and  to  the  work  of  the  talc 
Madame  Campan,  *'*'  on  Education.'* — Ch.  Obs,  Jfov.  1825. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN   BALTIMORE. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  grantbg  power  to  ^ 
Mayor  and  city  Council  of  Baltimore,  to  establish  public  scboob  withia  that  dHjt 
and  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  such  schools. 
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tance  of  YouDg  Ladies,  in  that  interesting  and  sublime  study ;  though 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools.  By  M.  K.  Bartlett. 
UtJca,  1825.     410.     pp.  195. 

This  is  a  simple,  familiar,  and  practical  work,  excellenij  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. A  popular  treatise  od  astronomy,  constmcted  so  as  to  di.«pense  with  the 
more  difficult  mathematical  illustrations,  has,  we  think,  been  much  wanted  for 
the  nse  of  females,  as  weU  as  for  that  of  youth  of  the  other  sex,  who  enter  early 
on  business,  and  who  cannot  bring  to  the  study  of  this  subject  a  oaind  disciplined 
by  mathematical  instruction.  Mr.  Bartlett's  work  will,  w^  hope,  be  extensively 
adopted  in  academies  and  schools. 

In  a  second  edition,  the  author  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  abandon  the  catechetical 
arrangement,  and  thus  leave  more  scope  for  the  mind  of  the  young  learner  to 
exercise  itself  in  fumishin|^ appropriate  answers  to  the  questions. 

Epitome  Historiae  Grsecs  cum  Appendice  de  Diiset  Heroibus  poeti- 
cis.  Accedit  Dictionarium  Latino- Anglicum.  Editio  Prima  AJneri- 
cana,  Novi-Portus.  18mo.  Epitome,  pp.  100:  Appendix,  148:  Dic- 
tionary, 110.   1822. 

We  take  notice  of  this  meritorious  little  work,  not  merely  from  its  intrinsic 
character,  but  its  connection  with  the  advances  of  improvement  in  teaching. 
This  is  one  of  that  useful  class  of  publications  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  the 
French  classical  schools,  and  which  has,  within  a  few  jears,  been  furnished  to  fill 
up  the  enormous  gap  previously  existing  between  Cordery  and       ■  Virgil! 

After  several  years*  use  of  this  interesting  book,  in  the  instruction  of  different 
classes,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  such  teachers  as  may  not  yet  have 
adopted  it.  There  are  but  few  boys  so  dull  or  so  regardless  as  to  t>e  able  to  re* 
sist  the  fascination  of  this  little  history, 

A  Standard  Spelling  book,  or  the  Scholar's  Guide  to  an  accurate 
Pronunciation  of  the  English  Language ;  acc«)mpanied  with  easy,  fa- 
miliar, and  progressive  Heading  Lessons.  Designed  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Compiled  tor  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  James  H. 
Sears.     Revised  Edition.     New  Haven,  1825. 

In  many  schools  in  which  Walker's  dictionary  is  used  by  scholars  of  the  mid- 
die  class,  it  has  unaccountably  been  customary  to  make  nse,  in  the  yoongest 
class,  of  a  spelling-book  entirely  at  war  with  Walker's  principles.  This  over- 
sight is  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  and  much  waste  of  time,  in  building  up,  and 
pulling  down,  and  rebuilding, — where  the  first  effort  might  erect  a  perfect  fabric 
at  once. — The  spelling-book  before  us,  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  object.  Of 
its  success  we  have  no  doubt.  The  utmost  care  has  been  bestowed  on  its  ar- 
rangement. In  several  other  particulars  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
mention,  it  possesses  equal  ment. — The  internal  character  of  the  book  corres- 
ponds, in  all  respects,  to  the  neatness  and  care  of  its  execution. 

A  Catechism  of  English  Grammar,  with  Practical  Exercises,  prepa^ 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Mutual  Instruction  in  Boston.  By  the 
Instructer.     Boston,  1823.     12mo.     pp.  68. 

Murray's  Grammar  is  universally  esteemed  a  very  systematic  work.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  same  unanimity  about  the  merits  of  his  system  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. — We  have  no  room 
here  for  discussion.  We  can  onlv  avow  our  opinion  as  coinciding  with  that  of 
those  writers  who  assert  that,  in  Mr,  Murray's  expoatioo  of  English  grauiBiar, 
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there  is  too  much  accommodatioD  to  the  idioms  and  the  etymology  of  the  Latin 
language.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  iovite  the  attentioD  of  oor  readers  to 
such  books  as  this  of  Mr.  Fowle : — not  that  we  consider  this  little  work  perfect  in 
all  respects,  but  as  a  yaluable  improvement  which  gives  excellent  pledge  of  the 
future  character  of  this  and  other  current  abridgements  of  granmiar. 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Prize,  or  the  Story  of  George  Benson  and  William  Sandford. 
Newburyport,  1824.     18mo.  pp.  36. 

This  is  an  uncommonly  simple  and  natural  little  story.  It  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  moral  lessons  which  it  inculcates,  cannot  but  make  a  deep 
impression.  George  is  perhaps  rather  too  good  a  boy  for  ordinary  life.  The 
account  of  the  reformation  of  William,  however,  is  very  pleasing,  and  forms  a 
happy  close  to  the  story. 

In  some  books  for  children,  an  attempt  is  made  to  deter  from  vice,  by  exhib- 
iting the  dismal  end  of  evil  doers.  But  the  coloring  of  such  representations,  is 
sometimes  so  strong,  that  the  narrative  becomes  too  gloomy  for  the  tender  and 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  infant  mind. 

The  plan  which  is  adopted  at  the  close  of  this  story,  is,  we  think,  a  more  sue* 
cessful,  as  wed  as  a  more  pleasant  one  t  the  scene  is  shifted  from  the  depressing 
consciousness  of  guilt,  to  the  happy  feelings  of  a  reformed  heart.  The  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  young  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  such  a  tale,  is  the  still 
amall  voice,  which  was  not  heard  till  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  had  passed  away. 

The  sermon  at  the  end  of  the  book,  contains,  we  doubt,  too  many  expression! 
unintelligible  to  young  children.  The  questions,  however,  which  are  judiciously 
annexed,  will  enable  a  child  to  understand  the  substance  and  scope  of  the  dis- 
course. 

It  is  we  think  a  recommendation  to  this  book  that  the  story  is  American. 
Many  of  the  details  of  children's  books  published  in  England,  are  necessarily  un- 
intelligible to  young  readers  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  poliiical  institutions. — In  books  for 
children,  there  should  not  be  a  single  unintelligible  expression. 

Harry  and  Lucy  concluded  ;  being  the  last  part  of  Early  Lessons. 
By  Maria  Eklgeworth.     3  vols.     ISmo.     Boston,  1825. 

These  volumes  are  intended  by  their  ingenious  author  to  entice  young  people 
to  the  study  of  the  mechanic  contrivances  and  scientific  apparatus,  which  are  com« 
monly  classed  under  the  head  of  useful  inventions.  The  chief  aim  of  the  work^ 
however,  is  to  present  all  these  subjects  in  that  light  which  is  best  suited  to  pro- 
duce careful  comparison,  to  elicit  judgement  and  reflection,  and  to  suggest  such 
combinations  of  thought  as  may  aid  the  inventive  efforts  of  the  imaginative  facuj- 
ty.  Our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  those  publications  which  are  turning  the  current  of  public 
opinion  on  early  education,  and  which  are  leading  judicious  parents  and  instruc- 
ters  to  allow  the  stream  of  knowledge  to  flow  into  the  juvenile  mind,  through  the 
appointed  medium  of  the  senses. 

To  praise  any  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  attempts  would  be  idle.  The  American 
public  has  long  since  assigned  her  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  friends  of 
parents  and  of  youth*  The  following  account  of  her  present  work  is  extracted 
from  the  ^  prefHce  addressed  to  parents.' 

*  Thej»e  volumes  are  intended  for  young  people,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen. 
They  complete  the  series  of  **  Eariy  Lessons ;"  an  humble  work,  from  which 
no  literary  fame  can  be  acquired,  but  which  I  have  been  most  desirous  to  com- 
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plete,  from  the  belief  that  it  will  be  more  usefal  than  any  other  in  my  power.  I 
have  bad  another  motive  for  finishing  it ;  one,  which,  thoogh  it  may  be  no  con- 
cern of  the  public,  I  may  be  permitted  to  name.  Harry  and  Lucy  was  begun  by 
my  father,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and  published  at 
a  time  when  no  one  of  any  literary  character,  excepting  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs. 
fiarbauld,  had  ever  condescended  to  write  for  children.  That  little  book  was, 
I  believe,  the  very  first  attempt  to  give  any  correct  elementary  knowledge  or 
taste  for  science  in  a  narrative  suited  to  the  comprefaensioQ  of  children,  and  cal- 
culated to  amuse  and  interest,  as  well  as  to  instruct.  Finding,  from  experience, 
that  it  answered  the  intended  purpose,  my  father  continued  the  book  at  intervals ; 
and  in  the  last  part,  published  in  1813,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  him.  He 
then  communicated  many  ideas  for  the  completion  of  his  plan,  which  1  thought 
too  valuable  to  be  abandoned. 

^  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue,  in  this  Conclusion  of  Early  Lessons,  my  father^s 
object  in  their  commencement — to  exercise  the  powers  of  attention,  observation, 
reasoning,  and  invention,  rather  than  to  teach  any  one  science,  or  to  make  any 
advance  beyond  first  principles.  The  essential  point  is  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  pour  the  full  tide  even  to  the  lips.^ 

Miss  Cdgeworth  is  a  decided  friend  to  miUiuU  inttruetumy  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  passage. 

^  Much  that  would  be  tiresome  and  insufferable  to  young  people,  if  offered  by 
preceptors  in  a  didactic  tone,  will  be  eagerly  accepted  when  suggested  in  conver* 
sation,  especially  in  conversations  between  themselves:  Children  can  go  oo 
talking  to  one  another  much  longer  than  they  can  bear  to  hear  the  address,  how- 
ever wise  or  eloquent,  of  any  grown  person.  Young  people,  of  good  disposition, 
learn  with  peculiar  ease  from  each  other,  because  the  young  teacher  has  not  for- 
gotten his  own  difficulties :  knowing  exactly  where  they  lay,  he  sees  bow  to  re- 
move them,  or  assist  another  over  the  obstacles.  The  great  preceptor,  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  learning,  can  hardly  stretch  his  hand  down  to  the  poor 
urchin  at  the  bottom,  looking  up  to  him  in  despair ;  but  an  intermediate  com- 
panion, who  is  only  a  few  steps  above,  can  assist  him  with  a  helping  hand,  can 
ahow  him  where  to  put  his  foot  safely ;  and  now  urging,  now  encouraging,  can 
draw  him  up  to  any  height  within  his  own  attainment. 

*•  The  system  of  mutual  instruction  can  be  still  more  advantageously  pursued  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  science  than  those  of  literature,  and  may  be  extended 
even  to  higher  branches  of  intellectual  education.  Upon  this  principle,  in  the 
following  volumes,  the  young  brother  is  employed  to  teach  his  sister  what  be  has 
learned,  either  from  his  father,  or  from  books.' 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  conversation  so  often  turns  on  inventions  and 
improvements,  these  volumes  must  we  think,  form  a  very  acceptable  present  ts 
the  young.  Parents  and  children  are  under  equal  obligations  to  the  pubfishers 
of  this  useful  work. 

Nursery  Morals,  chiefly  in  monosyllables :  original  and  selected. 
By  a  Lady.     Baltimore.  1823      18mo.     pp.  177. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  its  kind,  of  which  we  can  speak  with  unmingled 
approbation.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible,  it  is  highly  pleasing,  and  it  conveys,  in  a 
kind  and  cheerful  toce,  many  a  valuable  lesson.  It  would  make,  notwithstand- 
ing its  title,  one  of  the  best  books  of  lessons  for  primary  schools. 

We  have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing  who  the  lady  is  who  has  conferred  snch 
a  favor  on  the  community.  But  we  earnestly  hope  that  she  will  continue  her  ef- 
forts in  a  department  in  which  they  are  so  successful,  and  in  which  they  are  so 
much  needed. 
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ACCOUNT  OP  THE   8T9TBM  OP   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

(Cootioaad  from  p.  134.) 
Method  of  Teaching  in  Infant  Schools. 
In  the  first  place,  the  instruction  of  infants  should  never  be 


conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  weariness  and 
The  lessons  should  not  be  suflfored  to  weary  by  their  length,  nor 
should  they  be  delirered  in  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  cold  au- 
thority or  the  accents  of  anger.  It  is  desirable^  in  general,  to  ap- 
propriate to  each  lesson  the  period  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
to  shorten  the  lesson  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  possible  to  bring  it 
to  a  termination  in  ten  minutes.  The  remaining  five  may  be  passed 
either  in  rest  or  in  some  pleasurable  action. 

Tlie  subject  should  be  delivered  in  the  most  simple  and  childlike 
language.  They  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young 
will  very  quickly  discover,  that  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  their 
purpose,  to  call  into  action  the  powers  of  their  charge,  is  in  the 
majority  of  instances  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  koA  not  in  our  dis- 
ciples. Our  language  is  the  language  of  manhood,  or  the  question 
which  we  have  put  has  not  been  capable  of  a  simple  answer.  If, 
for  instance,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  system,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  master  to  instruct  his  little  assembly  in  the  nature  of  a 
particular  metal,  its  origin,  and  the  mode  of  its  preparation  for  use; 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  place  a  halfpenny,  or  any  other  coin  be- 
fore them.  He  will  commence  his  lesson  by  asking  some  simple 
question.  At  first  he  may  perhaps  say,  "Describe  this."  He 
finds  the  language  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  infants.  He 
neil  asks  them  "  What  is  this  ?"  Now  to  this  question  many  an- 
swers may  with  greater  or  less  propriety  be  given;  and  the  fault  of 
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the  errors  which  may  be  committed  will  not  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
children,  but  in  the  incorrect  language  of  the  teacher.  They  may 
answer,  "  It  is  a  halfpenny."  "  It  is  metal."  "  It  is  copper." 
"  It  is  round."  "  It  is  brown."  He  will  perhaps  meet  their  ap- 
prehension if  he  should  on  the  other  hand  say  ^^  Tell  me,  my  dear 
children,  what  this  is  made  of."  If  he  fail  thus  to  convey  his  idea, 
he  will  proceed  to  inquire  what  other  things  around  them,  and  in 
which  they  are  already  informed, — the  room,  the  house,  their 
clothes, — are  made  of,  and  thence  lead  their  minds  to  the  subject 
before  them.  They  will,  in  consequence,  very  quickly  catch  his 
intention. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  instruction  of  infants,  one  thing 
alone,  if  possible,  should  at  the  same  moment  be  presehted  to  the 
mind. 

Instruction  should  not  be  communicated  to  them  in  the  form  of 
tasks.  If  it  be  intended  only  to  exercise  any  particular  mental 
energy,  the  time  will  regulate  the  lesson.  If  it  be  intended  for 
the  retention  of  the  memory,  then  frequent  reiteration  is  the  mode 
of  learning;  and  that  which  b  not  effectually  attained  at  one  period 
will  be  completed  by  future  repetition. 

If  it  be  possible,  more  of  the  senses  than  one  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  which  is  offered  to  the  mind.  Let  the  eye 
or  the  hand  assist  the  ear  in  the  reception  of  the  conmaunicated 
thought.  I  have  seen  the  following  lesson  on  honesty  given  to  an 
assembled  school.  There  were  placed  on  a  board,  in  an  elevated 
situation,  where  all  could  be  seen  with  distinctness,  a  sovereign,* 
an  apple,  and  a  pin.  The  conversation,  which  follows,  then  took 
place. 

M.  My  dear  children,  what  is  this?  C.  A  pin,  sir. — M.  And 
this?  C.  An  apple,  sir. — ^M.  And  this?  C.  A  sovereign,  sir. — 
M.  Which  should  you  like  best  to  have?  C.  The  apple! — ^The 
sovereign! — ^M.  Whose  are  they?  C.  They  are  yours,  sir. — ^M. 
Are  they  yours?  C.  No,  sir. — ^M.  Which  may  you  take  when  I 
don't  see  you?  C.  None,  sir.— M.  Why  must'you  not  take  either? 
C.  Because  it  is  as  wicked  to  take  a  little  thing  as  to  take  a  big 
thing:  and  Grod  sees  us  always. 

In  the  next  place,  in  the  communication  of  a  lesson  to  his  scho* 
lars,  the  teacher  should  unite  with  it  some  one  or  more  of  those 
means  of  awakening  and  fixing  their  attention,  which  we  have  al- 
ready shown  to  be  in  his  power. 

He  may  doUver  the  lesson  himself  in  the  language  of  affectioir 
and  kindness.  Or  he  may  place  one  of  the  children  as  monitor  in  an 
elevated  rostrum.     When  this  child  has  called  the  attention  of  the 

•  A  gold  coin,  value  20s. 
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or  some  of  those  admonitions  to  which  even  the  weakest  efforts  of 
conscience  are  responsive.  The  infant  should  be  immediatelj 
sensible  that  what  he  reads  is  true;  that  a  possibility  is  described; 
that  the  lesson  enforces  an  effort  which  is  just  and  proper;  that 
the  instruction  which  he  is  receiving  tends  to  serenity  and  peace 
of  mind,  and  consequent  happiness. 

I  may  here  further  remark,  that  the  mode  of  instruction  thus  un- 
folded may  be  extended  to  any  measure  which  circumstances  or 
propriety  may  suggest.  The  art  of  reading,  it  has  been  confessed, 
as  every  other  art  of  the  utility  of  which  they  are  not  able  person- 
ally to  form  an  estimate,  presents  some  difficulties  to  the  untutored 
mind  of  the  younger  infants.  It  is  an  error,  however,  which  is  too 
prevalent  in  the  education  of  the  young,  to  make  this  art  always 
introductory  to  further  knowledge.  Whatever  may  be  taught  by 
the  car  should  not  be  communicated  alone  by  the  eye:  and 
wherever  the  eye  may  be  brought  to  receive  the  intended  impres- 
sion by  a  simple  effort,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  case  of  infants,  to 
aid  the  idea  by  the  intervention  of  a  complicated  art.  The  instruc- 
tion of  infants  should,  then,  be  conducted  very  much  by  means  of 
narrative  or  conversation;  and  the  idea  should,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, be  assisted  by  graphic  representation,  or  any  other  which  may 
secure  the  aid  of  more  than  one  of  the  senses. 

If  it  were  necessary,  for  instance,  to  teach  them  the  nature  of 
forms,  or  the  relative  properties  of  lines,  these  might  be  better 
effected  by  the  assistance  of  solids,  which  they  might  handle,  or  by 
the  postures  of  their  own  bodies,  than  by  oral  descriptions  or  repre- 
sentations on  a  flat  surface.  The  progress  would  thus  be  from  the 
number  of  the  sides  of  a  solid,  or  of  its  lines,  to  their  relative 
length  or  form,  and  thence  to  their  position  in  the  figure.  Their 
names  would  fall  last  under  notice.  A  representation  on  a  flat 
surface  alone  should  in  this  instance  be  avoided,  because  it  imphes 
an  exercise  of  mind  in  comprehending  it,  many  removes  beyond 
any  effort  to  which  an  infant  can  have  been  accustomed.  The 
method  of  narrative  or  conversation,  with  the  aid  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, should  be  followed  in  the  natural  history  of  those  animak 
with  which  the  little  pupils  are  likely  to  meet  in  life;  and  also  of 
those  whose  names  occur  in  the  sacred  volume.  And  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  it  wiU  not  be  thought  necessary  to  proceed 
beyond  those  points  which  are  more  prominent :  a  description  of 
their  form  and  color;  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit;  of  the 
means  of  their  subsistence;  of  their  peculiar  habits;  and  of  their 
various  uses- to  mankind. 

It  ynl\  be  manifest  that  the  progress  from  these,  by  the  san* 
mode  of  instruction,  to  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  useful 
arts  and  trades,  will  be  simple;  and  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
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have  laid  the  best  foundation  for  the  art  itself.  For  the  attainment 
of  this,  let  a  large  board,  painted  black,  be  prepared  and  suspended 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room;  and  on  a  suita- 
Me  desk,  so  placed  as  to  afford  an  easy  view  of  the  board,  let  the 
slates  be  laid,  on  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  performed. 

Now  letters,  as  works  of  art,  may  be  divided  into  the  most  simple 
elementary  forms.  These  incipient  forms,  in  an  order  constantly 
approaching  to  the  construction  of  letters,  and  not  the  letters 
themselves,  should  be  to  infants  the  introduction  to  writing.  When 
they  are  able  to  imitate  them  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  which 
is  afterwards  necessary  will  follow  without  perplexity  and  witk 
little  effort. 

When  the  teacher  has  prepared  and  arranged  the  incipient  ferns 
of  the  letters,  he  may  then,  at  the  periods  allotted  to  this  lesson, 
place  his  class  before  their  slates,  and  having  himself  set  the  copy 
with  chalk  on  the  black  board,  superintend  their  first  efforts.  His 
object  should  not  be  rapidity  of  progress,  but  exactness  of  imitation. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  have  one  side  of  the  slate  plain,  on  which  the 
first  efforts  of  the  learner  may  be  made  as  inclination  may  guide 
him.  The  other  side  may  have  two  compartments.  The  upper 
may  be  divided  into  squares,  and  the  lower  into  ruled  lines.  He 
may  then  sometimes  divide  his  black  board  into  compartments, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  drawn  on  the  slates,  and  place 
the  copy  in  one  of  them,  in  order  that  the  idea  of  place  and  posi 
lion  may  be  communicated;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  he  may  some- 
times proceed  to  describe  the  form  which  is  to  be  imitated,  between 
lines. 

[Mr.  Wilson^s  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  though  it  is  a  de^ 
cided  improvement,  on  that  which  is  in  common  use,  is  not,  in  our 
view,  so  simple  and  practical  as  that  contained  in  Part  III.  of  the 
valuable  little  work  entitled  Hints  to  Parents.  We  omit  therefore 
the  details  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plan;  an4,  at  our  first  opportunity,  we 
wiU  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  instruction  recommended  in  (he 
book  we  have  mentioned.] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[A  FRiEifD  has  put  into  our  hands  a  pamphlet  entitled  *New 
System  of  Education;  or  Mutual  Instruction  applied  to  the  lan- 
guages, the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  &.c.  by  M.  le  Compte  De 
Lasteyrie. Paris  1819. {Transl.) ^The  most  interestiiiC 
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effects.  A  master  and  two  asBistants,  taken  from  the  scholari^ 
t^iemselves,  govern  this  large  number  of  children,  without  noise, 
.without  invective,  without  any  corporal  punishment,  but  by  keep- 
ing them  always  interested  and  always  occupied. 

The  first' sight  of  this  school  gave  us  an  agreeable  surprise: 
when  we  had  entered  into  all  the  details  we  could  not  avoid  a  real 
emotion,  in  thinking  of  what  these  children  would  have  become,  if 
abandoned  to  themselves,  and  what  they  actually  were;  but,  we 
said  to  ourselves,  this  is  perhaps  a  solitary  example,  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  a  wealthy  city,  or  by  the  zeal  of  a  few  citizens  of  ex- 
traordinary generosity. 

We  were  informed,  however,  that,  as  we  advanced  through  the 
country,  we  should  divest  ourselves  of  thb  error;  and,  in  faCt,  we 
found  everywhere  the  primary  schools  upon  the  same  footing,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  which  the  masters,/rtm»  age  or  habiij  amid 
not  disengage  ihemaekesfrom  their  old  routine.  It  is  not  even  in  the 
cities  that  they  are  the  best.  Even  on  the  frontiers  of  Groningen, 
and  many  leagues  from  the  great  road,  we  found,  in  the  villages, 
primary  schools  as  numerous,  and  better  composed,  and  better  kept 
than  those  of  the  largest  towns;  because,  in  the  cities,  the  children 
of  the  rich  are  taught  in  their  own  houses,  whereas  in  the  villages 
they  go  to  school  with  others:  but  everywhere  we  observed  the 
same  cheerfulness,  the  same  decency,  the  same  neatness  in  the 
pupils  and  the  masters;  and  everywhere  the  same  instruction. 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  on  this  subject  is,  that  these  great 
results  have  been  obtained  in  a  few  years,  and  by  simple  meansi, 
without  constraint,  without  requiring  of  the  masters  any  sacrifice, 
and  without  uniting  them  by  any  other  means  than  by  their  natural 
.obligations  as  public  functionaries.  A  brief  recital  of  this  impor- 
tant operation  belongs  essentially  to  our  subject. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  little  schools  of  Holland  resembled  those 
.of  other  countries.  Masters,  almost  as  ignorant  as  those  they  were 
bound  to  instruct,  were  scarcely  successful,  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral years,  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  read  and  write  indifferently. 
These  schools  had  no  general  superintendents;  the  greater  number 
originated  in  private  speculation;  various  religious  conrmiunions 
supported  schools  for  their  own  poor,  under  the  supervision  of 
deacons,  but  these  schools  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  chU- 
dren  of  the  parish;  those  whose  parents  were  not  inscribed  in  some 
church  had  no  resources;  even  the  catholics  had  no  schools, 
though  their  churches  were  so  numerous  in  the  country;  the  dea- 
cons of  the  reformed  churches  changing,  agreeably  to  a  certain 
order,  had  no  fixed  principles.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  youth  were  stagnating  in  ignorance  and  immo- 
rality. 
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lory  of  its  labors  in  this  respect  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
branches:  1st.  The  researches  which  it  excited,  on  the  physical 
education  of  children,  as  well  as  on  the  best  method  of  instruction 
and  moral  education.  Sd.  The  preparation  of  elementary  books, 
to  aid  in  putting  these  methods  in  practice.  3d.  The  schools 
which  it  founded,  not  with  the  intention  of  holding  them  perma- 
nently, and  still  less  of  assuming  the  general  charge  of  primary 
instruction,  but  to  offer  temporarily  to  common  schools,  models  by 
which  they  might  attain  to  greater  perfection. 

Besides  these  schools,  which  are  destined  only  for  those  chil- 
dren, which  the  members  of  the  society  might  place  in  them,  some 
of  its  departments  actuaUy  established  gratuitous  schools  for  the 
poor;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  formed  little  libraries^  with 
the  view  of  affording  the  workmen  and  workwomen,  after  quitting 
the  schools,  the  means  of  rational  and  profitable  entertainment. 

Various  towns,  excited  by  the  example  and  encouragement  of 
the  society,  undertook  the  renovation  and  extension  of  their  schools, 
It  was  thus  that  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  following,  in  1797, 
the  advice  of  the  two  departments  of  that  city,  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  their  noble  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  that  were 
not  enregistered  in  any  church, — schools  which  now  include  (1812) 
more  than  4000  children  of  both  sexes.*" 

But  in  1801,  1803,  and  1806,  the  general  government  gave  to 
the  society  testimonials  of  its  esteem*,  and  conformed  to  the  advice 
of  many  of  its  members,  in  the  measures  it  adopted,  at  those  three 
periods,  for  the  reform  and  general  organisation  of  primary  in- 
struction. 

The  law  of  the  third  of  April  1806,  h  still  the  regulation  by 
which  all  the  primary  schools  are  governed. 

The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  is  already  very  remarkable. 
There  were  in  Holland,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  4451  primary 
schools  of  all  classes,  and  more  than  190,000  pupils,  for  a  popula- 
tion of  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  souls;  which  constitutes 
one  tenth  of  the  iiiliabitants,  and  proves  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  are  actually  in  attendance. 
Indeed,  several  of  the  prefects,  especially  that  of  Groningen,  as 
sured  us,  that,  at  present,  not  a  single  young  man  can  be  found  in 
their  department,  that  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  formal  and  regular  instruction  of  the  public  schools  consists 
in  reading,  caligraphy,  orthography,  mental  and  common  arithme- 
tic, some  elements  of  drawing,  geometry,  and  geography,  and  the 
singing  of  hymns.  But  the  books  in  which  the  children  are  made 
to  read,  the  subjects  which  are  dictated  to  them,  the   examples 

•  Amsterdam  had  bad,  from  1746,  bul  two  charily  schools.  In  1819,  thert 
were  eicTCO.  •  .  ' 
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which  they  copy,  the  hjrmiis  and  cantiques  which  are  given  them 
to  chaunt,  all  tend  to  penetrate  their  minds,  and  give  them,  almost 
insensiblj,  an  infinity  of  other  useful  knowledge. 

The  composition,  choice,  and  gradation  of  books,  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  system.  There  is  an  astonishing  number  of  them, 
each  one  having  had  the  liberty  of  proposing  his  own:  but-M. 
Vanden-£nde  has  reduced,  by  order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
a  catalogue  of  the  best,  which  he  has  distributed  agreeably  to  their 
contents,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  succeed  each  other  in 
the  classes. 

Those  to  be  first  used,  are  accompanied  with  suitable  pictures 
for  impressing  on  the  minds  of  children  the  knowledge  of  exterior 
objects,  and  of  connecting  in  their  memories  the  words  to  the  ideas 
which  they  represent.  Next  follow  short  moral  histories  or  sto- 
ries, calculated  to  interest  them.  From  these  they  proceed  to 
others,  which  treat  of  those  objects  of  nature  which  are  most  cu- 
rious and  usefiil  to  man;  processes  of  art*  most  necessary  to  be 
understood;  add  throughout  the  whole  are  interspersed,  without 
afi^ectation,  useful  reflections  on  Providence,  and  on  the  duties  of 
men  to  each  other.  Sacred  history,  profane  history,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  with  children, 
are  the  subjects  of  other  little  works.  In  some  of  them  are  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  In  teaching  them 
to  draw,  or  rather  to  trace  regular  lines,  they  are  made  to  judge  of 
length  and  of  angles  by  the  eye,  and  equal  care  is  taken  to  render 
all  their  other  exercises  practical,  and  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  morality  and  utility. 

The  consequence  is,  that  children  thus  taught  have  engraven 
on  their  minds,  while  simply  learning  to  read,  write,  and  calculate, 
things  which  the  scholars  of  ordinary  schools  never  learn,  or  learn 
only  with  difficulty,  when  their  profession  permits  them  to  read, 
aAer  leaving  school;  and  which  inspire  them  with  just  and  noble 
sentiments,  which  the  world  vrill  doubtless  weaken,  but  of  which 
it  will  never  entirely  efiace  the  impression. 

Almost  as  much  has  been  written  for  teachers  as  for  scholars; 
the  method  which  they  are  to  follow,  and  the  questions  they  are  to 
put  to  their  scholars,  are  pointed  out  in  each  of  their  respective 
works. 

The  means  contrived  for  instructing  in  religion  children  of  every 
different  persuasion,  without  exposing  them  to  dangbrous  contro- 
versies, is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  truly  re- 
spectable. The  particular  dogmas  of  each  christian  communion  are 
treated  on  Sundays  by  each  minister  in  his  church.  The  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  dogmds  in  which  christians  agree,  arc  explained  in  the  schools 
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on  Saturdays,  when  no  Jews  arc  present  on  account  of  their  sab- 
bath; but  the  truths  common  to  all  religions,  are  intimately  inter- 
woven with  all  the  branches  of  instruction;  and  to  these  the  others 
all  s^nd  related. 

The  distribution  of  time  is  generally  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  for  ordinary  scholars;  and  two 
hours  in  the  evening  for  young  people  that  have  left  school,  and 
gone  to  some  occupation,  but  are  still  desirous  to  be  perfected  in 
what  they  have  learned.  This  evening  school  is  an  institution  of 
the  greatest  utility,  not  only  confirming  the  benefits  of  the  other, 
but  idso  withdrawing  the  youth  from  infinite  sources  of  disorder 
and  corruption. 

It  remains  to  be  stated,  how  it  is,  that  so  many  childlren  are 
taught  at  once  to  read  and  write,  a  thing  so  difficult,  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine,  at  an  advanced  age,  how  it  could  have  been  acquired 
in  childhood. 

The  smaller  scholars  are  placed  on  benches  one  behind  another, 
fXkd  opposite  to  a  black  beard.  The  master  has  his  letters  on  small 
blocks  which  he  attaches  successively  to  the  board,  by  grooves  or 
any  other  mechanism.  That  which  strikes  and  amuses  chtUrea 
the  most,  is  best.  He  directs  their  attention  to  the  form  of  each 
letter,  and  teaches  them  its  sound,  beginning  with  the  Toweb,  and 
proceeding  to  the  simple  soui^  of  the  diphthongs,  and  then  to 
con9onants^  simple  or  compound,  which  are  designated  by  their 
aounds^  by  adding  only  an  <  mute.  Forty  or  fifty  children  look  on 
at  once,  and  pronounce  together;  and  repeat  in  the  same  ■uumcr 
when  prvpariHl,  easy  syllables  and  words  which  the  master  exhftits 
to  them  in  the  ^^anie  manner.  The  ignorant  are  thus  taught  widi- 
OMl  the  wt^ariness  of  per^^aal  attention,  and  without  tke  risk  of 
krin^  scolded.  Whole  words  are  read  together  in  chams,,  and  ii 
i»  then  onhr  that  books  are  given  to  them«  and  they  are  made  t« 
trad  singly  ^  ia  this  exercise,  they  are  even  made  to  read  at  haiard, 
in  order  that  the  eyes  of  all  may  be  ohhsed  to  follow  the  reader.* 

WritiiMr  R^Iv^w^  ae<urhr  the  :<ame  fwooess:  £>;tT  or  fifty  chUrea, 
fwakflwd  with  hale  ^btes  and  pencils  of  tslc.  foliow  with  their  eyes 
whatv^\ec  the  aiitstwr  traces  on  the  larse  board.  Froaa  siainlt 
^fln^es  thev  are  c\>Kiducted  to  letters^  and  theoce.  a«  soon  as  thft 
caa  aafitte  the«a^'  u>  s^Uahks  and  woc%L^  as  first  agreeably  to  the 
aa>d«^  ;i!id  a:iWr%ards  uvm  dktatittiiML  As  d»T  advance  in  aftho- 
l^fafhy  X  they   are  evt^vtsed  ua  evctwtinsr.  verhaBy, 


•  tt  *»  4^liM«t  MicOlii»«^  ^  ^rt■Mfk»<illbt  tiW  wuwrr  is  wtik^  c«tt<(^  is  tm^ 


w»lia|^  «id«''iMi^  j^  iawii1»iiriiai^  «tf^$^a»icaa« 
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posely  written  with  faults,  upon  the  board.  Questions  are  finally 
put  to  them,  which  they  are  obliged  to  answerin  writing;  and  thus 
they  arc  led  on  to  the  art  of  composing  letters,  and  such  other  es- 
says as  the  people  have  occasion  to  practise. :  . 

We  have  stated  that,  while  they  are  learning  to  read  and  write, 
the  choice  of  their  lessons  afibrds  them  an  infinite  number  of  use- 
ful ideas.  Care  is  taken  to  impress  these  ideas  on  their,  minds  by 
questions,  varied  and  repeated  in  every  form.  Other  questions 
lead  them  to  the  definition  and  propriety  of  terms,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  apparent  synonymes  and  homonymes.  Upon  none 
of  these  subjects  is  the  master  abandoned  to  his  own  imagination; 
for  the  numerous  books  fiirnish  him  with  all  possible  questions. 

In  geography,  they  commence  with  a  plan  of  their  own  city  or 
town,  drawn  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  wall,  and  they  are  made  to 
distinguish  the  cardinal  points  and  directions  of  the  streets.  They 
are  next  shown  a  map  of  their  canton,  then  of  their  province,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they  proceed  to  the  map  of  the  world.  All  these 
maps  are  large,  and  but  few  places  are  marked  upon  them  in  order 
that  their  first  ideas  may  not  become  confiised ;  and  it  is  only  to- 
wards the  conclusion  that  they  are  taught  from  common  maps.  A 
summary  idea  of  the  sphere  finishes  geography,  instead  of  com- 
mencing ity  as  in  almost  all  our  books.* 

What  is  the  most  astonishing,  is  the  calmness  and  rapidity  with 
which  all  this  is  executed.  The  master  has  scarcely  need  to  speak, 
except  to  ask  his  questions.  The  pupils  have  signs  for  every  thing 
which  they  wish  to  ask  for.  When  a  question  is  put,  all  those  who 
think  they  can  answer  it,  raise  a  finger,  and  the  master  selects  the 
respondent:  in  a  word,  nothing  is  heard  but  what  the  lesson  rigo- 
rously requires. 

This  tranquillity  and  decency  of  manner,  are  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  education.  All  the  children  are  obliged  to  present  them- 
selves with  hands  and  faces  washed.  In  coming  in,  even  the 
smallest  know  how  to  slide  into  their  places,  without  saying  a  word. 
In  the  schools  for  the  poor,  where  they  are  furnished  with  books 
and  paper,  the  first  on  each  bench,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  collects 
all  that  has  been  employed  on  his  bench:  in  the  other  schools, 
each  child  has  a  little  box  in  which  he  places  his  own  articles,  and 
their  ambition  is  excited  to  keep  every  thing  in  the  best  order. 
Not  even  a  hat-nail  is  left  neglected  by  Dutch  precision. 

*  We  cannot  permit  the  mention  of  the  method  of  inttrnction  io  tbit  depart- 
meotf  to  poft,  without  earnestly  entreating  the  particular  attention  of  every  parent 
and  every  teacher  to  this  plan.  The  first  lessons  in  this  branch  can  be  given  by 
parents  themselves ;  and  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  school-books  on  geo- 
graphy, this  would  perhaps  be  the  most  successful  mode  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. When  the.  aid  of  (Kircnts  cannot'  be  conveniently  obtained,  teachers  should 
endeavor;  to  supply,  by  oral  and  practical  lessons,  whatever  is  deficient  in  the 
books  used  at  school. — Ed. 
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Tliese  details  may  appear  trifling;  but  there  are  none  of  them 
which  do  not  tend  to  influence  the  habits  of  a  whole  life.  Far, 
then,  from  despising  or  neglecting  them,  we  should  incline  to  study 
more  profoundly  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  well 
persuaded  that  a  vast  number  of  these  particulars  ought  to  be 
spread  into  all  the  schools  of  the  empire,  where  they  would  pro- 
duce the  most  marked  eflects  upon  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes. 

The  attention  of  so  great  a  number  of  children  is  supported  by 
two  principal  meaos.  The  first  consists  in  the  choice  of  what  is 
said  to  them,  and  in  endeavoring  to  interest  them.  In  the  com- 
mencement, the  teachers  play  with  them;  and,  when  cmee  they 
can  read,  instead  of  giving  them,  as  with  us,  only  one  book,  and 
which  very  often  they  cannot  understand,  a  variety  is  presented  to 
them,  which  always  contain  something  new,  and  adapted  to  their 
age.  The  second  means  is  a  mild  emulation,  which  is  carefully 
preserved  from  degenerating  into  unkindness.  The  first  scholar 
of  each  bench  keeps  a  list  of  the  good  or  bad  answers  of  each  of 
the  others,  and  of  all  their  faults.  This  statement  is  every  day 
posted  up,  and  the  account  of  each  day  noted  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  name  of  the  best  scholar  of  each  class  is  honorably  ex- 
hibited; and  in  a  particular  place  also  the  name  of  the  worst. 
When  the  town  committee,  or  the  superintendent  of  the  canton 
arrive,  they  give  to  the  best  scholars  certificates  which  they  diow 
to  their  parents.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  also,  examinations  are 
made  and  prizes  given.  A  wise  employment  of  these  means  has 
justified  the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punishments. 

One  thing,  however,  shocked  our  habits  in  the  Dutch  schools; 
and  that  is  that  girls  are  admitted  along  with  the  boys.  But  we 
were  everywhere  assured  that  no  inconvenience  from  it  had  ever 
been  remarked;  and,  as  this  cust<Mn  prevails  not  only  in  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  but  in  all  the  village-  schools,  where  parents  pay  a 
good  price  for  tuition,  and  where  they  might  of  course  otherwise 
dispose  of  their  children,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  faith  to  this 
testimony. 

Children  on  leaving  these  schools  are  much  sought  after,  both 
for  domestic  servants  and  apprentices  to  trades;  a  proof  that  their 
education  stands  high  in  public  estimation. 

Nothing  further  remains  with  respect  to  the  history  of  primary 
instruction,  than  to  explain  in  what  manner  schools  so  numerous 
can  be  furnished  with  masters  sufficiently  capable;  and  it  is  here, 
in  a  particular  manner,  that  the  established  system  manifests  itself 
in  all  its  fecundity. 

They  have  no  need  of  normal  classes,  nor  of  seminaries  for 
schoolmasters,  nor  of  any  expensive  or  complicated  means  OQU" 
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trived  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  the  primary  schools  themselvee^ 
that  masters  are  formed,  and  that  without  requiring  any  particular 
expense.*  The  Society  <f  Public  Good  has  also  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing first  contrived  this  simple  and  efficacious  method.  It  grants 
to  the  hest  pupils  gratuitous  instruction,  and  permits  them  to  re- 
mam  in  the  schools  two  or  three  years  longer  than  others,  on  con- 
dition of  their  engaging  in  the  business  of  instruction.  As  the 
condition  of  schoolmasters  has  become,  by  degrees,  more  honor« 
able  and  lucrative,  as  the  schools  have  advanced  in  improvement, 
the  number  of  competitors  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Those  two  or  three  additional  years  of  study,  are  employed  in  the 
enlargement  and  perfection  of  their  knowledge;  and  these  young 
people  afterwards  become  assistants  to  their  masters,  and  teach 
the  younger  scholars;  they  then  pass  to  the  station  of  sub-masters; 
and  as  the  inspectors  of  the  cantons  are  constant  witnesses  of  their 
zeal  and  success,  they  recommend  them  according  to  their  merit, 
to  places  which  may  be  vaccmt,  and  continue  to  watch  over  them, 
for  their  advancement  agreeably  to  their  deserts.  When  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  nomination,  a  rivalship  of  skill  is  instituted;  and 
then  their,  merit  alone  recommends  them.  The  career  is  so  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  some,  as  we  have  been  told,  who  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  commencing  their  trade  under  good  masters. 

It  was  in  1800,  that  this  method  was  employed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  free  schools  of  Amsterdam;  and  there  have  already  been 
obtained  a  first  master,  eight  first  sub-masters,  and  all  the  adjuncts 
actually  on  duty.  Many  instructers  have  also  issued  from  these 
schools,  for  places  in  other  cities  and  villages. 
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[The  following  sketch  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  institution  will, 
we  think,  be  highly  gratifying  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  taken 
from  <Prize  Book  No.  IV  of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston', — 
a  publication  equally  valuable  to  the  student  of  American  history, 
and  to  the  friend  of  improvement  in  education.] 

It  is  grateful  to  look  back  upon  the  picture  of  primitive,  but  en- 
lightened simplicity  exhibited  in  the  early  history  of  New  England, 

*  This  ii  oae  of  the  many  practical  advaotages  of  mataal  instmction.  The 
thuniDr  of  teachers  is  an  ettential  part  of  the  sTstem  ;  and  as  far  as  primary  eda- 
catioD  M  concerned,  a  separate  institution  for  the  benefit  of  instructers  is  render- 
ed unnecessary.— Ed. 
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and  to  arrest,  as  far  as  possible,  the  progress  of  decaj  by  which  its 
akeady  indistinct  lines  are  rapidly  faiding  from  our  view. 

There  appear  to  have  been  no  public  accounts  preserved  of  the 
first  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston;  and  those  of  the 
first  half  century  oflcn  resemble  Arabic  more  than  modern  English 
writing;  and  can  now  be  read  only  by  the  antiquary.  The  first 
entry  on  the  book  of  records  of  the  town  is  of  a  date  no  earUer 
than  <4634,  7th  month,  day  1."  During  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  the  chief  business  of  the  public  meetings  appears  to  have  re- 
garded the  most  obvious  and  immediate  necessities  of  an  infant  set- 
tlement, as  the  allotment  of  lands,  care  of  cattle,  direction  of  high- 
ways, and  similar  municipal  regulations;  ecclesiastical  afiairs, 
which  constituted  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Fathers  of  New  EIngland,  being  transacted  in  the  church,  and 
forming  no  part  of  the  Records  of  the  town,  as  such.  But  they 
did  not  suffer  a  longer  period  to  elapse,  than  until  the  13th  of  the 
2d  month,  (viz.  April,)  1635,  before  it  is  stated  as  a  part  of  the 
transactions  of  a  public  meeting,  ^'Likewise  it  was  then  generally 
agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon  Pormont  [or  Punnent]  shal- 
be  intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering 
of  children  with  us.''  To  Mr.  Punnent  was  assigned  a  tract  of 
thirty  acres  of  land  at  '^Muddy  River,"  now,  it  is  believed,  a  part 
of  Brookline,  and  the  grant  publicly  confirmed,  with  others,  in 
1637. 

That  this  person,  however,  was  not  the  only  individual  of  ha 
profession  within  the  new  town,  appears  from  an  assignment  of  a 
^'garden  plott  to  Mr.  Danyell  Maude,  schoolemaster,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  building  thereon,  if  neede  be."  It  is  not  certain  he  kept 
a  school  within  the  town,  nevertheless;  and  from  the  piention  of 
*^The  Schoolmaster,"  incidentally,  ten  years  after,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Purment  was  alone  in  that  office. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having,  at  a  previous  pe- 
riod,* granted  to  the  town  of  Boston  several  of  the  Islands,  with 
which  the  bay  is  so  beautifully  interspersed,  the  Records  state, 
that  in  1641,  ^4t^s  ordered  that  Deare  Island  shall  be  improved  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Free  schoole  for  the  Towne,  and  such  other 
occasions  lis  the  Townsmen  for  the  time  being  shall  thinke  meet,  the 
sayd  schoole  being  sufficiently  provided  for."  Capt.  Edward  Gib- 
lM>n  was  sOon  at\er  intrusted  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  island, 
^^until  the  towne  doe  let  the  same.^^  Accordingly,  in  1644  it  was 
let  tor  three  years^  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per  •nnnm^  express- 
ly for  the  uw  of  the  school,  in  1647«  at  the  expiration  of  this 
lease^  it  was  again  let  for  i^ven  years^  and  the  rent  was  now  ^^fbor- 
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teen  pounds  per  annum  for  the  Scolea  use  in  provision  and  clothing.'* 
This  lease  was  extended  in  1648  to  twenty  one  years,  at  the  same 
rate  of  rent  The  next  year  Long  Island  and  Spectacle  Island 
were  placed  on  similar  footing,  and  the  Selectmen  were  to  take  or- 
der that  they  be  leased,  paying  a  yearly  rent  on  every  acre,  rated 
afterwards  at  sixpence,  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  community  to  endow 
their  free  school,  as  they  delight  to  name  it,  with  bequests  in  their 
wills,  lands  rented  on  long  leases,  and  similar  sources  of  income, 
after  the  English  manner,  in  preference  to  a  direct  support  from 
the  public  treasury..  Thus  in  1649,  Wm.  Phillips  ^^agreed  to  give 
139.  4d,  per  ann.. forever  to  the  use  of  the  Schoole  for  the  land  that 
Christopher  Stanley  gave  in  his  will  to  the  Schoolers  use."  Forty 
shillings  per  annum  for  the  same  use  were  secured  by  lease  of  500 
acres  of  land  at  Braintree,  and  several  other  sums  on  different 
lands  belonging  to  the  Town,  at  about  the  same  date.  In  1654 
^4t  is  ordered,  that  the  ten  pounds  left  by  legacy  to  y®  schoole  of 
Boston  by  mis  Hudson  deceased,  shall  be  lett  to  Capt.  James  01* 
liver  for  sixteen  shiUings  per  ann.  so  long  as  bee  pleases  to  improve 
itt,"  &c.  Orders  were  also  taken  for  collecting  rents  on  ^^Deare 
Island,  Long  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island  due  to  the  use  of  y* 
Schoole,"  and  the  renters  were  required  to  appear  yearly  and  trans- 
act this  concern.  The  first  nameid  Island  was  leased  in  1662  to 
Sir  Thos.  Temple,  knight  and  ^^Barronight,"  as  the  scribe  of  the 
day  quaintly  spells  it,  for  31  years,  ati^l4  per  ann.  '^  to  be  paid 
yearly  every  first  day  of  March  to  the  Towne  Treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  free  schoole,"  About  four  years  after  this,  however, 
a  release  of  several  rents  for  the  Islands  and  other  lands  was  made, 
the  support  of  the  school  arising,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  from 
other  funds. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Records  at  what  period  Mr  Purment 
died,  or  ceased  to  instruct,  or  whether  Mr.  Maude  was  his  success- 
or or  not.  But  before  1650  another  person  had  been  introduced 
into  the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  for  at  that  date  is  the  follow- 
ing record.  "It  is  alsoe  agreed  on  that  Mr.  .Woodmansey  y^ 
schoolmaster  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  teaching  y^ 
schoUers  and  his  p'portion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte."  This  gentle- 
rman  is  further  named  in  1652  oii  occasion  of  a  sale  of  land  by  the 
town,  with  reservation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  right  to  "inlarge  the 
skoolehouse;"  and  it  appears  that  the  house  in  which  he  lived  was 
the  town's  property,  and  situated  near  the  place  of  his  professional 
employment,  with  only  one  lot  between,  which  belonged  to  the 
School  house  *    The  rent  of  this  lot  was  subsequently  assigned  to 

•Town  Records,  1653. 
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him,  and  bj  the  record  of  the  transaction  he  ia  named  Robert. 
This  was  in  1657.* 

The  affairs  of  the  Free  School  of  Boston  continued  to  proceed 
in  their  usual  train,  until  1666,  when  the  town  ^^  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dannell  Hincheman  for  40j£  per  Aim.  to  assist  Mr.  Woodmansey 
in  the  grammar  Schoole  and  teach  childre  to  wright,  the  yeare  to 
begine  the  1th  of  March  ^ ."  Soon  afler  this  it  is  recorded  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  sent  for  by  the  Selectmen  ^'  for  keeping  a  schoole," 
and  ^^  required  to  performe  his  promise  to  the  Towne  in  the  winter 
to  remove  himsehe  and  familye  in  the^ringe,  and  forbiden  to  keep 
schoole  any  longer."  He  had,  apparently,  instructed  a  private 
school  without  leave. 

In  1667,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompson  was  ^^  made  choice  of  by  the 
select  men  for  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  scholemaster  for  one 
yeare,  Mr.  Hull  being  appointed  to  agree,  for  tearmes,  what  to  al- 
low hime  per  annu."  Mr.  Woodmansey  appears  to  have  died 
about  this  period,  for  in  December  1669  it  ia  ^recorded  as  follows: 
^^  ordered  Mr.  Raynsford  to  give  notice  to  Mrs.  Woodmansey  that 
the  towne  occasions  need  the  use  of  the  schoole  house,  and  to 
desire  her  to  provide  otherwise  for  her  selfe."  A  considerate  and 
respectful  c«u'e  of  her  convenience  and  comfort,  however,  wa« 
taken  by  the  fathers  of  the  town;  for,  in  less  than  three  months 
after  this  warning,  ^^  upon  the  request  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood- 
mansey widdowe — to  provide  her  a  house  to  live  in,  if  she  remov- 
cth  from  the  schoole  house:  It  was  granted  to  allow  her  eight 
pounds  per  an.  for  that  end,  dureinge  her  widdowhood." 

Under  the  date  22.  10th  (answering  to  December,)  1670,  our 
venerable  authority  proceeds:  ^'At  a  Meetinge  ofthehon*^.  Gro* 
vefn^  Richard  Bellingham  Esq.  Major  Generall  John  Leveret, 
£dward  Tynge  F,sq'  Majestrates,  Mr.  John  Mayo,  Mr.  John  Oien- 
bridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Mr.  James  Alien  Eld"  Capt. 
Thomas  Lake,  Ciipt.  James  OUiver,  Mr.  John  Richards,  and  John 
Joyliffe  selectmen  of  Bostone.  It  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  Mr. 
Ezechiell  Chevers,  Mr.  Tomson  &,  Mr.  Hinksman  should  be  at  the 
Govern*^  house  that  day  sevennight  to  treate  with  them  concern- 
inge  the  free  schoole." 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Cheever  is  here  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  youth  in  our  metropolis.  His 
distinguished  character  demands  a  peculiar  attention.     And  indeed 

•In  the  year  preceding  is  the  following  entry  on  the  records:  **It  is  ordered 
yt  yf  selectmen  shall  have  liberty  to  lay  outt  a  piece  of  ground  outt  of  y*  towDM 
land  w^'*  they  give  to  y«  building  of  a  house  for  instruction  of  y«  youth  of  y^ 
towne"  An  errour  of  the  scribe  would  seem  to  have  occurred  here  in  the  use 
of  the  word  girc— intended,  most  probably,  for  gave.  And  this  order,  together 
with  one  of  the  same  year,  respecting  ^^  building  the  schoole  house  chimney ,^^ 
proves  that  but  one  school  then  eiusted  in  town. 
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he  is  introduced  with  sufficient  stateliness;  for  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  ^^  At  a  Meetinge  of  the"  same  gentlemen  as  above, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Usher,  ^<  it  was  agreed  and  or- 
dered that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  should  be  callc^d  to  &  installed 
in  the  frue  schoole  as  head  Master  thereof,  which  he,  being  then 
{iresent,  accepted  of:  likewise  that  Mr.  Thomson  should  be  invited 
to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheevers  in  his  worke  in  the  schoole; 
wh^  Mr.  Tompson  beinge  present,  desired  time  to  consider  of, 
and  to  give  his  answere; — ^And  upon  the  third  day  of  January,  gave 
his  answere  to  Major  Generall  Leveret  in  the  negative,  he  havingo 
had  and  accepted  of,  a  call  to  Charlestowne."  On  the  6th  day  of 
the  next  month,  the  same  honorable  gentlemen,  excepting  Mr. 
Usher,  '^  beinge  met  repaired  to  the  schoole  and  sent  for  Mr.  Tom- 
son  who,  when  he  came,  declared  his  removall  to  Charlestowne^ — 
and  resigned  up  the  possestionof  the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to 
the  Govern'  &ca,  who  delivered  the  key  and  possestion  of  the 
schoole  house  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  as  the  sole  Masf^.  there- 
of. And  it,  was  farther  agreed  that  the  said  Mr.  Cheevers  should 
be  allowed  sixtie  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the  schoole,  out  of 
the  towne  rates,  and  rents  that  belonge'to  the  schoole — and  the 
possestion,  and  use  of  y®  schoole  house."  On  the  30th  of  the  samo 
month,  *^  Ordered  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson  schoolmast'  tenn 
pounds  out  of  the  Towne  treasury  beside  his  yearly  salery  to  bo 
ended  the  25th  of  this  January." 

Tlius  far  we  have  carefully  gleaned  from  the  venerable  records 
ef  Boston  all  they  contain  that  relates  to  the  system  of  her  free  in- 
struction, with  a  very  few  exceptions  only,  referring  to  occasional 
repairs  of  buildings  and  arrangement  of  rents.  The  subsequent 
extracts  will  be  only  occasional.  Without  question,  much  more 
might  be  gained  than  we  shall  take  occasion  to  mention ;  and  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  continue  the  investigation,  and  trace  the  progress 
of  a  policy  in  the  education  of  her  youth,  which  is  the  wisdom  and 
the  glory  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Cheever  appears  to  have  been  a  man  whom  the  people 
^^  delighted  to  honor."  At  the  time  he  entered  on  his  new  charge, 
he  was  in  his  56th  year,  and  had  been  an  Instructcr  of  youth  at 
New-Haven,  where  it  is  supposed  he  ^ote  his  "  Accidence,"  af 
Ipswich,  and  at  Charlestown.*  He  was  distinguished  for  piety  as 
well  as  learning,  and  his  grateful  pupil,  the  second  Dr.  Mather, 
whose  father  also  had  been  bred  under  the  same  master,  has  left 
a  valuable  memorial  of  zealous  affection  and  duty  in  the  character 
he  gave  of  his  venerated  tutor.  This  has  been  almost  the  only 
jdocument  from  which  any  accounts  of  him  have  hitherto  been 
drawn.     An  extract  will  be  interesting. 

•  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  riii.  First  Serici. 
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«  We  generally  concur  in  acknowledging  that  New  £ngland 
has  never  known  a  better  teacher.  «  *  *  ^^  It  was  noted,  that  when 
scholars  came  to  be  admitted  into  the  College^  they  who  came 
from  the  Cttteverian  educaiion  were  generally  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable." Particular  notice  is  taken  of  ^'  his  piety,  and  his  care,  to 
infuse  documents  of  piety  into  the  schollars  under  his  charge,  that 
he  might  carry  them  with  him  to  the  heavenly  world.  He  so  con- 
stantly prayed  with  us  every  day,  and  catechised  us  every  week, 
and  let  fall  such  holy  counsels  upon  us;  he  took  so  many  occa? 
sions  to  make  speeches  to  us,  that  should  make  us  afraid  of  sin, 
and  of  incurring  the  fearful  judgm^ils  of  God  by  sin;  that  I  do 
propose  him  for  imitation.  He  lived  as  a  nmster,  the  term  which 
has  been  for  above  three  thousand  years,  assigned  for  the  life  of  a 
man;  he  continued  to  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age — his  intel- 
lectual force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural." 

He  died  Aug.  21,  1708 — "venerable,"  says  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,*  "  not  merely  for  his  great 
age,  94,  but  for  having  been  the  schoolmaster  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  in  Boston  who  were  then  upon  the  stage." 

Soon  after  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  death,  the  following  im- 
portant passage  occurs  in  the  Records  of  the  town.  ^^-The  Com- 
mittee  chosen  by  the  town  the  19th  of  December  1709  last,  to  con- 
sider the  Affaires  relating  to  y"  Free-Granruner-School  of  this 
Town,  haveing  now  made  their  report  unto  y^  Town  as  followeth, 
viz.  Wee  have  discoursed  with  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Williams  the 
present  master,  of  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  for  that  emptoy^ 
ment,  we  take  for  granted  every  body  must  be  abundantly  satisfied. 
He  expresses  a  good  Inclination  to  the  worke;  and  his  resolution 
intirely  to  devote  him  Selfe  thereto.  If  the  Town  please  to  En- 
courage his  continuance  therein,  by  allowing  him  a  competent  Sal- 
lary,  that  he  may  support  his  family,  and  Granting  him  an  Assiatant 
He  is  very  Sencible  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Assistance  lately  af- 
forded him,  both  with  respect  to  his  health  and  also  as  to  y^  Schol- 
lars. We  are  of  opinion  the  worke  of  that  School  does  Necessarilj 
require  the  Attendance  of  a  master  and  an  Usher,  and  it  Seem's 
Impracticable  for  one  person  alone,  well  to  Oversee  the  manners 
of  so  great  a  number  of  Schollars  (oft-times  more  than  a  hundred). 
To  hear  their  dayly  Exercises,  and  Instruct  them  to  that  degree  of 
profitting,  which  otherwise  may  be  with  an  Assistant.  We  Re- 
commend it  to  the  Town,  to  Encourage  m'  William's  continuance 
it\  the  School,  by  advancing  his  Sallary  to  the  Sum  of  One  hundred 
pounds  pr.  Annum,  which  we  think  to  be  a  modest  demand,  and  to 
grant  him  the  assistance  of  an  Usher,  at  the  Towns  charge.    In 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  176,  note. 
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which  we  have  y®  concurrent  Opinion  and  Advice  of  y®  Revi^ 
Ministers.  We  further  propose  and  reconunend,  as  of  Great  Ser- 
vice and  Advantage  for  the  promoting  of  Diligence  and  good-Lite- 
rature, That  the  Town  Agreeably  to  the  Usage  in  England,  and 
(as  we  understand)  in  Some  time  past  practiced  here,  Do  Nominate 
and  Appoint  a  Certain  number  of  Grentlemen  of  Liberal  EkLucation, 
Together  with  some  of  y*  Rev^  Ministers  of  the  Town,  to  be  In- 
spectors of  the  S^  Schools  under  That  name  Title,  or  denomination, 
to  Visit  y*  School  from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  Oft,  as  they 
Shall  think  fit,  To  Enform  themselves  of  the  Methodes  Used  in 
Teaching  of  the  Schollars,  and  to  Inquire  of  their  Proficiency,  and 
be  present  at  the  performance  of  Some  of  their  Exercises,  the  Mas- 
ter being  before  notified  of  their  comeing.  And  with  him  to  Consult 
and  Advise  of  further  Methods  for  y^  Advancement  of  Learning 
and  the  good  Government  of  the  Schools.  And  at  their  t^  Visita- 
tion, One  of  the  Ministers  by  turn's  to  pray  with  the  Schollars,  and 
Ehitertain'em  with  Some  Instructions  of  Piety  Specially  Adapted  to 
their  age  and  Education."* 

In  the  mean  time,  that  is,  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  in- 
stallation to  that  of  master  Lovell's,  the  elder,  the  increase  of  the 
town  required  new  schools.  As  early  as  1682  it  was  voted  by  the 
inhabitants,  ^^  that  a  Committee  with  the  Selectmen  consider  of  and 
provide  one  or  more  free  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children  to 
write  and  cypher  within  this  town."  And  on  the  30th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, <'  it  was  voted  by  the  said  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
EUisha  Cooke,  Simon  Lynde,  and  John  Fayerweather,  with  the 
Selectmen,  1st.  that  two  schools  shall  be  provided  and  agreed  for; 
2d.  that  the  town  shall  allow  j&l5  per  ann.  for  each  school,  for  the 
present,  and  that  such  persons  as  send  their  Children  to  school 
(that  are  able)  should  pay  something  to  the  Master  for  his  better 
encouragement  in  his  work.'t 

At  the  town-meeting  in  March  1711  it  was  voted,  that  there  bo 
a  free  Grammar  School  at  the  north  end.  Thanks  were  also  voted 
to  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  for  offering  at  his  own  charge  to 
build  the  school-house  there,  and  it  was  resolved,  ^'That  the 
Townes  wharfe,  Dock  and  Flats  at  the  North  Battree  be  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  the  North 
end  of  Boston,!  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  said  wharfe,  Dock 
and  Flatts  be  recommended  to  the  Selectmen  and  Committee  afore 
appointed  referring  to  the  said  School."  The  next  entry  respecting 
it  b  of  the  date  of  March  1712-13,  when  it  was  <Heflt  with  the 

*  Boston  Records,  Vol.  n,  pp.  907,  8. 

t  Extracts  from  the  Records,  politely  faraished  by  the  City  Clerk. 

X  The  rent  of  Winoitimet  ferry  was  also  subsequently  assigned  to  this  school. 
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Selectigen,  and  they  are  empowered  to  introduce  Mr.  Recompense 
Wadsworth  as  a  Schoolmaster  at  the  North,  and  to  allow  him  j£60. 
p.  one  year."  After  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Robie  was  in- 
vited, in  1719,  but  did  not  accept,  and  the  town,  after  voting  to 
wait  no  longer,  resolved,  ^<  that  Mr.  Peleg  Wiswall  be  by  the  Se- 
lectmen invited  to  take  the  charge  as  Master  of  the  Free  Gramer 
School  at  y«  North."  Ten  years  after  this  it  is  recorded,  that, 
^'  Inasmuch  as  the  Gramer  School  at  the  North  End  of  the  Towne 
of  which  Mr.  Pelcg  Wiswall  is  the  Master  is  much  Increased  in 
the  number  of  the  Schollers,  and  that  no  Usher  is  allowed  to  assist 
him  in  his  School :  Voted,  that  there  be  an  addition  of  forty  Pounds 
to  the  said  Mr.  WiswalFs  salary."  By  this  vote  his  compensation 
was  rendered  equal  to  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  the  Grammar  School  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Wiswall  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1702,  and  died  in  1767, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Mr.  Ephraim  Langdon,  who  gra- 
duated 1752,  was  for  several  years  assistant  master,  while  Mr. 
Wiswall  was  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  died  in 
1764  or  1765.  In  1768  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt  was  introduced  to  the 
charge  of  this  school  and  continued  in  it  till  1776;  when  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  South  Latin  School.  Mr.  Nathan  Davied 
succeeded  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  North  Latin  School.  He  was  a  wor- 
thy man  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  too  meek  and  diffident 
to  govern  boys.  He  continued  till  the  new  system  of  education 
was  established  in  1790,  when  this  school  was  abolished. 

-But  let  us  return  to  the  South  Latin  School,  which  is  that  in 
which  we  are  particularly  interested,  and  which,  since  the  year 
1 790,  has  been  the  only  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston.     Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Williams,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  169S,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Cheeyer.     Mr.  Williams  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
for  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  1698;  but,  as  the  climate  proved 
unfriendly  to  his  constitution,  he  returned  soon  after  to  his  native 
town.     In  1708  he  was  appointed  master  of  this,  as  Mr.  Prince  calls 
it,  ''  the  principal  school  of  the  British  colonies,  if  not  in  all  Ameri- 
ca," and  continued  in  the  charge  of  it  till   1734.     When  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Williams  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  after  his  return  to  Boston  entered  into  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician.    When  he  took  charge  of  the  Latin  School  he  was  per- 
suaded by  his  friends,  who  had  employed  him,  not  to  relinquish  his 
profession.     He  continued,  therefore,  to  practise  as  a  physician  in 
many  families;  and  after  he  relinquished  the  school  on  account  of 
his  infirmities,  he  past  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.    "  He  was  called,"  says  his  biographer,  •<  the  *  beloved 
physician,'  and  was  so  agreeable  in  his  manners,  that  when  he  en- 
tered the  chambers  of  the  sick,  ^  his  voice  and  countenance  did 
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good  like  medicine.'  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  as  in- 
structer,  and  physician,  in  extensive  practice,  he  never  lefl  the 
ministerial  toark,^^  He  resigned  his  office  in  1734.  He  died, 
January  Idth,  1738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  yeai^.  The  cele- 
brated Jeremy  GricUey  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams; 
but  in  1730,  being  about  to  commence  the  career  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  distinguished,  he  lefl  the  school ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  who  in  1734  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  head  master.  Mr.  Lovell  was  graduitted  at  Harvard 
College  in  1728  ;  two  years  before  his  appointment  to  the  place  of 
assistant  to  Mr.  Williams.  AAer  his  promotion  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  important  station  for  nearly  forty-two 
years  with  great  skill  and  fidelity.*  When  Boston  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  troops,  in  March,  1776,  Mr  Lovell  retired  with  the 
loyalists  to  Halifax,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Most  of  our  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  eminence  in 
church  and  state,  at  that  time,  had  been  under  his  tuition.  That 
Mr.  Lovell  was  an  excellent  critic  and  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  we  have  abundant  testimony.  The  following  extract  from 
a  eulogy  on  the  late  Judge  Minot,  contains  a  very  delicate  and 
pleasing  tribute  to  his  memory  ;  which  is  the  mor«  valuable,  as 
coming  from  a  pupil  whose  pre-eminent  talents  and  virtues  have  long 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  society;  and  whose 
taste  and  learning  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  his  venerated  in- 
structer. 

^^  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  into  the  8buih 
Latin  School  in  Boston,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lovell^ 
a  gentleman  of  classical  knowledge  and  exquisite  taste.  As  I  was 
always  convinced  that  this  eminent  instructer  had  a  large  share  in 
forming  the  character  of  my  friend,  I  enjoy  a  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion in  mentioning  his  name,  and  in  paying  the  tribute  of  grateful 
respect  to  his  memory." 

Mr.  Lovell  usually  passed  the  two  vacations,  one  of  which  was  at 
Election,  and  the  other  at  Commencement,  with  a  fishing  party,  at 
Spot  Pond,  in  Stonehain.  "  And,"  says  his  pupil  already  quoted, 
^^  the  boys  heard  with  glee  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  passed  their  time  pleasantly  in  telling  funny  stories  and 
laughing  very  loudly." 

There  was  a  dwelling  house  and  an  extensive  garden  furnished 
by  the  town  for  Mr.  Lovell.  The  house  was  situated  in  School- 
street,  nearly  in  front  of  the  new  Court-house  ;  and  the  garden 
extended  back  towards  Court-street,  about  as  far  as  the  spot 
where  the  jail  now  stands.    This  garden  was  cultivated  for  3Ir. 

*  Eliot^«  Biogrnphy. 
VOL.  I.  '28 
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LfOvell  in  the  best  manner,  free  of  all  expense,  by  the  aMuttance  of 
the  best  boys  in  the  school;  who,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  were  per- 
mitted to  work  in  it.  The  same  good  boys  were  also  indulged 
with  the  high  privilege  of  sawing  his  wood  and  bottling  his  cider, 
and  of  laughing  as  much  ad  they  pleased  while  performing  these 
delightful  offices. 

The  font  Laiin  SchooUhowt  was  situated  in  the  burying  ground 
of  King's  Chapel;  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  school-house  ;  and 
was  removed,  in  1748,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  that 
church,  for  their  own  accommodation.  '^  April  4th,  1748,  the  church 
petitioned  the  town  for  a  grant  of  forty-four  feet  of  land  east  of 
the  old  Chapel ;  and  proposed  to  giv6  the  town  a  lot  of  land  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  lane  or  passage  fronting  the  present  school- 
house,  and  to  erect  thereon  a  new  school-house  of  like  dimensions 
with  the  present,"*&c.  Mr.  Lovell  was  unfriendly  to  the  views 
of  the  church,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  Nevertheless,  on 
<^  April  18th,  1748,  the  town  agreed  to  grant  to  King's  Chapel  a 
piece  of  land,  to  enlarge  and  rebuild;  and  to  take  down  the  old 
Latin  Grammar  School-house,  at  a  tumultuous  meeting,  voting  by 
writUsn  yeas  and  nay^.     Yeas  205  ;  nays  197."* 

Afler  much  vexation  and  expense,  the  proprietors  of  King's 
Chapel  built  a  school-house  on  the  spot  where  the  present  one 
stands;  a  part  of  the  western  wall  of  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  present  building. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  who  left  school  in  1735,  and  college  in 
1739,  was  afterwards  assistant  in  it.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a  fine 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  wit. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Lovell  was  afterwards  assistant  to  his  far 
ther  for  many  years.  He  also  kept  a  private  school  for  writing  and 
ciphering  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  James  Lovell  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  first  public 
instructer  in  Boston,  who  introduced  an  easy  and  compendious  me- 
thod of  teaching  arithmetic. 

After  Mr.  Lovell  left  Boston  in  1776,  the  school  was  shut  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  before  the  year  had  expired,  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt 
was  i^pointed  his  successor,  and  taken  ft'om  the  North  Latin 
School.  Mr  Hunt  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  1805 ; 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Biglow  ;  who  left  the 
school  in  1814. 

[In  May,  1814,  the  charge  of  the  Latin  school  was  committed  to 
JSb.  Benjamin  A.  Gould;  under  whose  able  management  it  still 
continues. 

*  Records  of  Ring^B  Chapel. 
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There  were  at  that  time,  but  about  thirtj'two  or  three  scholars. 
Among  the  causes  which  operated  to  make  the  school  an  object  of 
more  importance  to  the  instructor,  and  consequently  of  more  valu^ 
to  the  public,  was  the  raising -of  the  salary,  at  the  time  mentioned, 
to  double  what  it  had  ever  been  before.     The  salary,  regularly  so 
called,  was  one  thousand  dollars;  but,  for  some  years^  a  grant  of 
two  hundred  dollars  had  been  annually  made  in  addition.     It  was, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gould's  appointment,  raised  to  two  thousand 
dollars.    This  consideration  we  think  an  important  one  in  refe- 
rence to  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature;  as  there  is  generally 
no  disposition  to  make  the  salaries  of  instructors  a  sufficient  object 
to  individuals  who  have  good  prospects  in  either  of  the  learned 
professions;  and  as  the  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  experiment 
made  in  the  Latin  school  of  Boston,  evinces  that  liberality  to 
teachers  is  gain  to  the  community.         JEditarJ] 

In  1814,  some  measures  were  adopted  by  the  school  committee 
to  give  an  additional  impulse  to  this  school,  and  to  render  it  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlte  community  than  it  then  was.  At 
that  time  the  school  had  a  principal  and  one  assistant,  with  about 
thirty-five  scholars.  Among  the  most  important  changes  which 
then  took  place  was  a  regulation  that  boys  should  be  admitted  but 
once  a  year^  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  this  school,  to  pre- 
vent thereby  the  continual  interruption  of  classes;  that  no  boy 
should  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some 
domestic  calamity;  that  no  certificate,  or  apology  should  in  any 
case  be  received  for  tardiness j  but  that  whoever  should  come  after  the 
hour,  should  be  deprived  of  his  seat  for  that  half  day,  and  bring 
from  his  parent  or  guardian  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  absencey  be- 
fore he  could  be  again  admitted  to  his  place.  This  salutary 
regulation  was  adopted  firom  a  conviction  that  it  is  better  for  an 
individual  to  lose  a  half  day's  instruction,  than  that  the  school 
should  be  interrupted  after  the  exercises  have  commenced  These 
and  other  judicious  regulations,  together  with  the  personal  exer« 
tions  and  high-minded  policy  pursued  by  the  school  committee^ 
gradually  restored  the  confidence  of  the  community  to  the  school. 
In  August  of  1 8 1 4,  thirty  boys  were  admitted.  In  the  August  follow- 
ing, fifty;  and  in  1816,  sixty  were  admitted.  As  none  were  in  the 
mean  time  deemed  fit  to  enter  College,  the  number  had  so  increased 
as  to  render  an  additional  room  and  assistant  necessary.  Tho 
reading  school  was  therefore  removed  firom  the  middle  story  of  the 
school-house,  and  the  room  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Latin 
school,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  upper  floor  As 
the  number  of  scholars  continued  to  increase  yearly,  additional  in- 
structors and  additional  rooms  were  provided  as  occasion  jrequired, 
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It  was  found  expedient  likewise  to  appoint  a  sub-master,  whose 
salary  should  be  higher,  and  whose  situation  should  be  more  per- 
manent than  that  of  the  assistants. 

The  whole  school-house  in  School-street,  is  now  appropriated  to 
this  school.  The  last  catalogue  contains  ttco  hundred  and  twenty 
five  scholars. 
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*  [The  measure  recommended  in  the  subjoined  Report  is  one  of 
vast  national  importance:  its  results  wiU  probably  affect,  in  the  most 
favorable  manner,  not  the  actual  state  of  education  merely,  but  the 
condition  and  character  of  our  whole  population.  Tliat  a  deep 
interest  in  this  subject  will  bB  felt  thrpughout  the  country  we  have 
no  doubt;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  proposed  Act  will  be 
unanimously  and  speedily  passed.  We  have  transferred  to  our 
pages  the  whole  Report;  as  we  think  this  course  is  due  equally  to 
the  value  of  that  document  itself,  to  a  full  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  education,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  readers,  who  we  have  no  doubt  are  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing all  the  information  on  such  subjects  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  furnish.] 

In  the  House  of  R^reseniatives^  February  24,  1696,  Mr.  Strong^  from  Ae 
Cnmmillee  en  the  Pubtic  Lands^  to  vJiUh  the  rubjeci  had  been  referrtd^  made  the 
following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  re- 
solution of  December  21st,  1825,  instructing  them  ^  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  nett  an- 
nual proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  and  of  appor- 
tioning the  same  among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Representatives,'  report: 

That  the  subject  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
ik  manifestly  of  great  interest.  It  has  directly  in  view  the  improve- 
ment of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  ge- 
nerations to  come.  It  contemplates  giving  additional  stability  tu 
the  government,  and  drawing  roimd  the  republic  new  and  stronger 
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bonds  of  union.  We  are,  indeed,  a  peculiar  people.  None  enjoy 
more  freedom  than  we  do;  and,  though  it  be  the  price  of  blood, 
yet  it  is  not  founded  in  usurpation,  nor  sustained  by  the  sword. 
The  most  casual  observer  of  human  institutions  at  once  perceives 
that  our  political,  as  well  as  civil  condition,  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars, difiers  fundamentally  from  that  of  every  other  nation. 
The  constitution  under  which  we  live  is  the  only  one,  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  republic,  which  secures  religious  toleration,  and  leaves 
the  tongue  and  the  conscience  free.  This  was  chiefly  the  result  of 
education.  Chastened  liberty  lives  in  the  voluntary  choice  of  an 
enlightened  people,  white  arbitrary  power  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  slavish  fear  of  an  ignorant  multitude.  Hence,  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  which  guaranties  equal  representation  and  taxation, 
trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  of  religious 
opinion  and  profession,  not  only  depends  for  its  energy  and  action, 
but  for  its  very  existence,  upon  the  will  of  the  people.  They, 
and  they  only,  can  alter,  or  change,  or  abolish  it.  And  are  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  obligations  of  civil  society,  generally 
understood  or  respected  by  the  ignorant?  Has  property,  or  repu- 
tation, or  life,  when  lefl  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  ignorance, 
or  the  forbearance  of  passion,  ever  been  accounted  safe?  And 
where  is  the  human  character  usually  found  the  most  degraded  and 
debased  ?  Is  it  where  schools  and  the  means  of  education  abound, 
or  is  it  where  the  light  of  knowledge  never  illumined  the  human 
intellect?  If,  then,  the  habits,  notions,  and  actions  of  men,  which 
naturally  result  from  the  ignorance  of  letters,  from  the  force  of 
superstition,  and  the  blind  impulses  of  passion,  are  utterly  incom- 
patible with  rational  liberty,  and  every  way  hostile  to  the  political 
institutions  of  freedom,  how  high  and  imperious  is  the  duty  upon 
us,  living  under  a  government  the  freest  of  the  free,  a  government 
whose  action  and  being  depend  upon  popular  will,  to  seek  every 
constitutional  means  to  enlighten,  and  chasten,  and  purify  that 
will?  How  shall  we  justify  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world,  if  we 
do  not  employ  the  means  in  our  power  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
severe  bondage  of  ignorance  and  passion,  and  place  it  under  the 
mild  control  of  wisdom  and  reason?  As  large  as  the  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  are,  and  as  much  of  common  learning  as 
the  American  People  have,  there  are  some,  growing  into  manhood 
around  us,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring it. 

The  resoltition  under  consideration  proposes  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  a  new  and  specific 
object — to  convert  it  into  a^  permanent  fund  for  the  sole  use  and 
support  of  common  schools  in  the  several  States,  and  to  divide  this 
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fund  among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  representation 
of  each  in  this  House. 

Of  appropriating  a  portion  of  these  proceeds  to  a  neie  etnd  specific 
object. — A  part  of  the  public  domain  was  acquired  bj  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  a  part  by  purchase.     The  whole  constitutes  a  common 
fund  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  States  and  the  People.     This  do- 
main amounted  to  some  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and,  of  it,  pro- 
bably some  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  yet  remain 
unsold.     It  is  true,  that  the  proceeds  of  these   lands,   together 
with  those  of  the  internal  duties,  and  the  duties  on  merchandise 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millionfi  of  dol- 
lars annually,  are  appropriated  and  pledged  to  the  ^  Sinking  Fund.' 
But,  is  this  a  valid  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  any  other  proper  object  ? 
Since  the  act  of  March,  1817,  making  this  appropriation  and  pledge 
to  the  sinking  fund,  the  annual  average  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
has  been  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.     So  long,  therefore,  as 
ten  millions  of  dollars  are  left  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  appropria- 
tion is  answered  and  the  pledge  redeemed  ;  and  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, from  whatever  source  derived,  not  having  been  appropriated 
or  pledged,  remains  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  way  and  for  such 
purposes  as  the  Congress  may  direct.     But,  are  the  public  lands 
a  source  of  revenue  upon  which  a  wise  and  prudent  government 
ought  to  risk  its  credit?  Will  capitalists  lend  their  money  upon 
such  vague  and  uncertain  security?    The  land  may  be  offered  for 
sale,  but  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  buy.  The  purchase  is  wholly 
voluntary.     The   promised  revenue  to  be  derived  from   it  is  alto- 
gether contingent.     It  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  power  or  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  but  upon  the  will  of  the  purchaser 
Besides,  the  faith  of  the  government  does  not  consist  in  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  thing  pledged.     This  is  not  enough.     No  prudent 
man,  for  example,  would  lend  his  money  to  the  government  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  which  may  or  may  not  accrue  from 
the  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  pledge  is  the  credit  it  secures.     And  the  thing 
pledged  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  peculiar  fitness  and  proper 
adaptedness  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  pledged.     So  that  the  faith 
of  the  government  necessarily  depends  upon  its  ability  to  coerce 
the  possession — ^to  touch  and  turn  the  thing  pledged  into  money. 
This  the  government  cannot  do  with  the  public  lands.     They  are 
indeed,  tangible;  but  neither  the  wishes,  the  will,  nor  the  power 
of  the  government,  can  change  them  into   money.     They  are, 
therefore,  not  a  proper  source  of  revenue,  upon  which  the  faith  or 
the  credit  of  the  nation  should  be  hazarded.     Congress  seems  to 
have  considered  them  so.     A  towaship  of  land  has  been  given  to 
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the  ^  Nation's  Guest.'  Large  portions  of  land  have,  from  time  to 
time,  beea  given  to  other  individuals,  and  to  public  institutions. 
Now,  if  it  be  good  faith  to  give  away  the  lands,  from  which  the 
revenue  pledged  to  the  sinking  fund  is  derived,  it  cannot  be  bad 
ffiith  to  appropriate  a  portion  at  least  of  their  proceeds  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools. 

Of  conoerting  it  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sole  U8e  and  support 
if  common  schools  tu  the  several  States. — Unless  children  are  taught 
how  to  govern  themselves,  and  how  to  be  governed,  by  law,  they 
will  rarely  make  good  citizens.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  of  these  Unds  for  the  purposes  of  fklucation.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  Congress  can  superintend  and  control  the  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  several  States,  but  whether  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  these  lands  for  the  use  and  support  of 
those  private  schools,  to  be  applied  by  and  under  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  several  States.  The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
which,  perhaps,  can  in  any  way  restrain  the  general  right  of  appro- 
priating money,  is  that  which  declares  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  ^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  genera), 
welfare  of  the  United  States.' 

Can  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  in  any  sense,  be  consid- 
ered a  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  excise?  A  tax  must  be  levied,  and  the 
obligation  to  pay  it,  created  by  the  authority  of  law.  The  money 
derived  from  the  public  lands  is  not  levied,  nor  is  the  obligation 
to  pay  it  created  by  law.  Both  the  purchase  and  the  obligation  are 
voluntary.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  of  dispo- 
sing of  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
no  where  considers  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  as  a  revenue  to  be 
applied  as  the  proceeds  of  taxes  are  directed  to  be  applied.  The 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  an  invaluable  institution.  If 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  (and  we  believe  no  one  de- 
nies it)  to  establish  such,  a  school;  to  draw  money  directly  from 
the  public  treasury  for  its  support;  to  pay  for  teaching  a  boy  ma- 
thematics and  engineering;  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  Con- 
gress has  not  the  power  to  employ  a  few  acres  of  the  pubhc  do- 
main to  teach  a  poor  man's  son  how  to  read.  But  did  any  doubt 
remain,  that  doubt  would  appear  to  be  removed,  by  referring  to  the 
facts,  that  a  portion  of  these  lands  has,  from  tlie  beginning,  been 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  common  education,  and  that  other  por- 
tions of  them  have  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of 
colleges,  and  of  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals. 

Cf  apportioning  this  fimd  among  the   several  States. — Equality  of 
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rights  and  privileges,  both  as  it  regards  citizens  and  States,  is  Uie 
fundamental  principle  of  our  Government.     Hence,  the  People,  so 
far  as  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  States  will  permit,  are 
equally  represented  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  National  legisla- 
ture.    Guided  by  this  rule  the  Commillee  have  no  doubt  that  the 
apportionment    should  be   made    among   the   several    States  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    This  will  distribute  the  fund,  and  dispense  the  blessings 
resulting  from  it,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  equality.     The 
ordinary  disbursement  of  the  public  money  does  not  directly  benefit 
all  alike.     This  apparently  partial  distribution  of  the  money  of  the 
nation,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed.    An  army  is  stationed  where  its  services  are  required;  a  for- 
tress erected  where  it  is  wanted;  a  navy  constructed  where  it  can  be 
done  the  safest  and  the  best;  and  the  money  to  pay  for  objects  of 
this  sort,  necessarily  goes  to  those  portions  of  the  country  only,  in 
which  the  services  and  labour  have  been  performed.     These  great 
objects,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  defence  of  the  nation,  are 
local  in  their  character;  and  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  States, 
and  many  portions  of  the  country,  receive  no  direct  benefit  from 
the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  the  public  money.     But  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  for 
an  object  general  in  its  nature  and  benefits.     It  is  an  appropriation, 
in  which  every  American  citizen  has  a  deep  interest,  and  by  the 
operation  and  influence  of  which,  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  government  and  the  governed,  will  receive 
direct  and  lasting  benefits.     The  ignorant  and  the  poor  will  be 
aided  and  enlightened  ;  the  wise  and  the  rich  estimated  and  pro- 
tected ;  and  the  Government  appreciated  and  defended.     Common 
schools  are  the  nurseries  of  youth;  they  are  the  most  universal, 
OS  they  are  the  most  effectual  means  of  opening  the  mind  ;  of  giv- 
ing reason  the  mastery,  and  of  fixing,  in  habits  of  sober  industrv', 
the  rising  generations  of  men.  Can,  then,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the    national  domain,  be   expended   in   any   way   which  will 
more  directly  or  forcibly  come  home  to  the  wants  and  wishes,  the 
business  and  bosoms,  of  the  People  ? 

The  resolution  before  the  committee,  docs  not  indicate,  in  terms, 
whether  the  principal,  annually  apportioned,  or  the  interest  of  the 
principal  only,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  States.  Nor  does  it  point 
out  any  mode,  in  csa^e  the  interest  only  is  to  be  applied,  of  invest- 
ing the  principal/  This  part  of  the  subject  merits  some  examina- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the  more  certain  and  plBrmanent 
the  fund,  the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  benefits  flowing 
from  it.     To  apportion  and  pay  the  principal  annually  to  the  seve- 
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ral  States,  will  be  doing  equal  and  exact  justice.  But  the  princi- 
pal, in  that  case,  would  be  annually  expended.  The  consequence 
of  this  will  be,  that,  as  the  public  domain  diminishes  by  sales,  un- 
till  the  whole  is  sold,  the  fountain  whence  the  fiind  is  to  be  drawn, 
win  be  gradually  and  finally  Exhausted,  and  the  fund  and  its  bene- 
fits, of  necessity,  diminish  and  cease  together.  As  this  domain  is 
not  exhaustless,  if  the  principal,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  these 
common  schools,  be  annually  expended,  its  benefits  will  be 
chiefly  confined  to  our  own  time;  but,  by  investing  the  princi- 
pal, and  dividing  the  interest  only,  the  fund  will  accumulate, 
and  its  benefits  may  continue  to  future  ages.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  propose,  that  the  sum  annually  appropriated,  shall  be 
invested  by  the  United  States,  in  some  productive  fund,  the  inte- 
rest, or  other  proceeds  of  which  sliall  be  annually  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  representation  of  each 
State  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  This 
sum  may  be  invested  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  invested  in  Bank, 
Canal,  or  United  States  stock,  or  a  new  stock  may  be  created  for 
the  purpose,  or  portions  of  the  redeemed  stock  of  the  United 
States  may,  fi'om  (ime  to  time,  be  set  apart  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  uncancelled,  and  bearing  the  former,  or  a  new 
rate  of  interest,  to  meet  the  object.  The  general  investment  of 
the  principal  by  the  United  States,  and  the  division  of  the  interest 
in  the  manner  proposed,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  all 
the  States  and  all  the  people  can  now  and  hereafter  be  equally 
benefitted.  The  annual  appropriation  should,  and  may,  be  so  invest- 
ed, as  neither  to  afiTect,  for  the  worse,  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  country,  nor  to  create  artificial  distinctions,  or  moneyed  aris- 
tocracies. It  should,  and  may,  be  so  invested  and  applied,  as  to 
satisfy  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  all,  while  it  will  supply 
the  pecuniary  wants  of  none.  Should  the  interest,  by  any  parti- 
cular mode  of  investing  the  principal,  become  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  United  States,  still,  as  the  whole  matter  will,  at  all  times, 
depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  the  States  and  the  People, 
no  man,  we  believe,  can  reasonably  doubt  that  they  will  release 
this  charge  the  instant  its  burthens  exceed  its  benefits.  Hence, 
the  evils  of  the  measure,  if  there  be  any,  will  be  rather  negative 
than  positive,  and  always  under  the  control  of  the  People,  who  alone 
are  to  be  benefitted  or  injured  by  it.  ^ 

In  further  discussing  this  measure,  some  of  it^  obvious  ad- 
vantages must  not  be  overlooked.  It  will  give  some  aid  to  all,  in 
the  acquisition  of  learning.  It  will  give  efiicient  aid  to  the  desti- 
tute, without  which  aid  they  must  be  lefl  uneducated  and  in  igno- 
rance.    It  will  difiiise,   in  the  quickest   and  cheapest  way,  the 
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greatest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  will 
tend,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  to  make  young  men  and  old,  re- 
spectable, efficient,  good  citizens.  These  considerations,  it  would 
seem,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
They  surely  are  not  now  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  good  government,  the  independence  of  the  States,  and  the 
permanency  of  their  political  institutions,  are  vitally  connected 
with  a  well  educated  and  sound  yeomanry.  Besides,  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  glorious  purpose  of  training  up  the  young  mind  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  and  morals,  will,  in  some  degree  at  least,  excite 
in  these  guardians  of  State  rights,  a  just  emulation  in  promoting, 
to  every  practicable  end,  the  great  cause  of  common  education. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  our  species,  that,  nowhere, 
has  common  education  made  any  considerable  progress  among  the 
people,  without  the  efficient  aid  and  protection  of  the  Grovemment. 
There  is,  generally,  a  prevailing  indifference  among  the  illiterate, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  were  it  not  so,  the  .poor  man, 
though  learned,  can  rarely  instruct  his  children,  because  his  time 
is  necessarily  occupied  in  earning  their  bread  ;  and  the  ignorant 
man  though  rich,  cannot  do  it,  because  he  is  himself  untaught,  lo 
other  countries,  multitudes  of  the  human  race  successively  live 
and  die  as  illiterate  as  they  were  bom  ;  and,  in  our  own  favoured 
land,  with  all  the  liberal  patronage,  private  and  public,  which  learn- 
ing receives,  we  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  these  lamentable  ex- 
amples. Under  a  government  like  ours,  there  should  nowhere  be 
lefljmasses  of  mind,  illiterate  and  humbled,  over  which,  in  an  evil 
hour,  some  master  spirit  may  exercise  a  fatal  control.  Ignorance 
is  the  bane  of  liberty.  Ordinarily,  conspiracies  and  treasons  are 
executed  by  the  ignorant.  These  instruments  of  unholy  ambition, 
however,  are  not  selected  from  schools  where  letters  and  morals  are 
taught.  Are  not,  then,  the  National  and  State  Legislatures  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  provide  and 
apply  the  means  whereby  every  child  may  have  the  opportunity, 
in  these  nurseries  of  the  mind,  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  of  the  various  duties  he  owes  to  his  country  and  his 
God? 

It  will,  moreover,  bind,  by  an  additional  and  stronger  tie,  the 
People  to  the  States,  and  the  States  to  the  Union.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  tie  of  mind,  affection,  and  blood.  It  attaches  itself 
^to  every  father  of  a  family,  and  to  children's  children.  It  succes- 
sively connect  with  the  present  each  succeeding  generation. 
Common  education  can  be  estimated  only  in  proportion  as  its  ne- 
cessities and  advantages  are  felt  ;  and  as  the  same  number  of 
children,  as  there  are  dollars  annually  distributed  from  this  fund, 
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may  receive,  with  proper  management,  about  six  months'  common 
schooling,  will  not  the  People,  witnessing  these  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvements,  look  with  intenser  interest  to  their  respective 
State  Legislatures,  as  the  immediate  dispensers  of  these  benefits  ? 
And  will  not  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  viewing  the  increase 
of  common  schools,  and  the  augmented  amount  of  schooling, 
and  perceiving  their  benign  and  salutary  effects  upon  the  mind, 
morals,  and  habits  of  the  rising  generation,  look  with  increased 
steadiness  to  the  Federal  Head,  whence  these  blessings  flow? 
Common  schools,  of  themselves,  will  not  multiply,  nor  learning 
spread:  means  and  opportunity  must  be  aflTorded.  By  afford- 
ing them,  schools  will  multiply,  learning  spread,  and  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  vice,  gradually  give  way  to  intelligence,  industry, 
and  virtue.  Examples  of  these  cheering  results  are  not  wanting. 
Let  any  man  compare  the  calendar  of  profligacy  and  crimes  among/ 
a  given  population  where  no  schools  have  been  kept,  with  that 
among  an  equal  population  where  the  means  of  common  education 
have  been  abundant,  and  the  great  difference  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter cannot  fail  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  these  initiatory  in- 
stitutions. The  States  and  the  People,  perceiving  these  results, 
and  learning  from  experience  that  the  influence,  respectability, 
and  power,  of  a  State,  are  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and 
soundness  of  its  citizens,  will  cherish  the  Federal  hand  that  aids 
them,  and  cling  with  stronger  affection  to  the  Governments  of 
their  choice. 

The  Committee  are  not  unaware  that  there  is,  in  this  pecuniary 
connection,  a  seeming  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  dependence 
of  the  States  upon  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  persuaded, 
however,  that  a  little  examination  will  dissipate  this  cause  of  alarm. 
The  strength  of  the  tie,  and  the  degree  of  the  dependence,  it  is  fair 
to  presume,  mil  always  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  actual  benefits 
resulting  from  the  proposed  fund.  If  the  fund  bo  not  beneficial,  it 
can  have  no  influence,  good  or  bad.  Suppose  great  benefits  to 
flow  from  it,  what  are  they?  Shall  we  hereafler  look  for  them  in 
the  incrca.9ed  ignorance  and  subdued  spirits  of  our  fellow  citizens  ? 
or  shall  we  find  and  feel  them  everywhere  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
education,  and  in  the  improvement  of  mind  and  morals?  If  it  be 
true,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  the  safety  and  success  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  depends  absolutely  upon  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  also,  that  the  direct  eflect 
of  the  proposed  fund  will  be  to  increase  that  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue, then  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  can  be  no  undue  dependence 
of  the  people  or  the  States,  upon* the  Federal  Government.  As 
these  benefits  increase,  so  also  will  increase  the  ability  and  means 
of  detecting  and  resisting  the  encroachments  of  pewpr.     Although 
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each  part  of  our  political  system  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  yet 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  dependence  which  springs 
firom  mean  or  guilty  motives,  and  that  which  has  for  its  end  the 
union  and  strength,  the  happiness  and  glory,  of  a  generous  people. 
And,  whatever  other  men  may  be  disposed  to  do,  that  portion  ot* 
the  People  to  whom  our  governments,  whether  federal  or  State,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  must  look  for  protection  and  defence,  if 
intelligent  and  virtuous,  will  never  do  lavish  homage,  or  tamely 
surrender  their  liberties  to  an  earthly  power. 

The  proposed  measure,  the  committee  are  also  induced  to  be- 
lieve, will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  respect  to  the  public  do- 
main itself,  and  all  the  great  interests  connected  with  it.  There 
is  much  apathy  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  val^e  and  im* 
portance  of  these  lands.  Strong  indications  are  manifested  to  re- 
duce their  price,  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  market  as  speedily  as 
practicable,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  existing  demand  for 
them.  Should  this  happen,  the  consequence  will  be,  to  depreciate 
the  fair  average  value  of  land,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated, 
by  putting  more  into  the  market  than  could  be  occupied  perhi^ 
in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to  come;  to  fling  the  best  of  them  into 
the  hands  of  moneyed  men  and  speculators,  by  their  cheapness  and 
the  prospect  of  gain  ;  and  to  retard  cultivation  and  population  by 
the  high  prices  at  which  they  would  be  held.  The  Committee 
think  the  proposed  measure  wiU  produce  a  counteracting  interest, 
an  interest  which,  while  it  guards  the  public  domain  from  sudden 
depreciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  speculation  on  the  other, 
will  induce  a  more  rapid  and  a  sounder  population. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject 
which  the  Committee  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Our  govern- 
ment was  the  first  successful  effort  among  men  to  establish  rational 
liberty.  Our  fathers  instituted  and  secured,  upon  the  broadest 
principles  of  equality,  representation,  trial  by  jury,  fireedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  religious  toleration  ;  and,  to  this 
hour,  it  stands  a  proud  example  to  the  world,  unsurpassed,  unequal- 
led. The  young  and  interesting  repubUcs  of  Spanish  America  have, 
perhaps,  come  as  near  to  it  as  the  condition  and  habits  of  their 
people  would  permit.  Still  there  is  this  marked  difference:  thej 
retain  in  some  degree  the  old  connection  of  church  and  state. 
They  have  an  established  religion.  Now,  if  any  one  proposition 
in  politics  or  morals  be  more  susceptible  of  demonstration  than 
another,  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  where  any  religion  is  esta- 
blished by  law,  there  neither  the  tongue  nor  the  conscience  can  be 
free.  As  ours  was  the  first,  no  it  may  be  the  last  hope  of  civil 
liberty.  No  other  considerable  place  remains  on  the  globe  where 
a  second  effort  can  be  made  under  like  auspices.     The  contments 
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and  the  isUuida  of  the  sea,  are  mostly  inhabited  by  men,  bom  un- 
der goreralneDts,  and  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  principles 
and  habits,  with  few  exceptions,  utterly  hostile  to  our  notions  of 
freedom.  Since  this  is  so,  our  obligations  do  not  end  with  our^ 
selves.  We  owe  much  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  This  debt 
we  can  discharge  the  best  and  the  most  honourably  by  securing 
well  the  foandntion  and  superstructure  of  our  own  liberties;  thus 
giving  to  the  human  family  the  influence  of  a  perfect  example  of 
civil  freedom.  The  foundation  of  our  political  institutions,  it  is 
well  known,  rests  in  the  will  of  the  People,  and  the  safety  of  the 
whole  superstructure,  its  temple  and  altar,  daily  and  hourly  depend 
upon  the  discreet  exercise  of  this  will.  How  then  is  this  will  to 
be  corrected,  chastened,  subdued?  By  education — that  education, 
the  first  rudiments  of  which  can  be  acquired  only  in  common 
schools.  How  are  the  millions  of  American  citizens  to  be  enabled 
to  compare  their  government  and  institutions  with  those  of  other 
countries?  to  estimate  the  civil  and  political  privileges  and  bless- 
ings they  enjoy?  and  to  decide  understandingly,  whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitutions  under 
which  they,  live? — By  education.  Has  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  provided  all  the  means  that  are  wanted  to  this  end  ?  Is  there 
nothing  more  to  be  done?  Are  all  sufficiently  educated?  There  are 
some  wealthy  men,  and  many  a  poor  man,  in  our  land,  whose  fa- 
mily and  fireside  have  never  yet  been  cheered  by  the  light  and 
benefits  of  conunon  education.  Is  there  then  no  necessity  for  the 
proposed  measure  ?  Its  advantages  must  be  admitted.  That  there 
are  heads  and  hearts  among  us  waiting  for  instruction,  cultivation, 
improvement,  will  not  be  denied.  And,  that  the  means  are  still 
wanted,  (through  the  inability  or  indiflerence  of  individuals  and  of 
the  States,)  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Why  then  delay?  We  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Our  bur- 
thens are  light.  We  have  money  to  meet  all  the  engagements 
aind  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and  some  to  spare. 

But,  if  need  be,  push  not  so  rapidly,  nor  so  far,  the  costly  defences 
of  the  country.  The  tooth  of  time  will  wear  away  the  granite. 
Our  strong  fortresses  and  gallant  ships  will  decay.  But  the  young 
mind  and  heart,  expanded,  enlightened,  and  disciptined,  in  com- 
mon schools,  will  grow  brighter  and  sounder  by  age.  Besides, 
our  reliance  under  God  for  protection  is  upon  the  arm  of  flesh. 
The  impassable  rampart  to  our  liberties  and  institutions  must  be 
composed  of  intelligent  heads  and  sound  hearts.  Our  panoply,  in 
peace  or  war,  must  be  the  heaving  bosoms  and  vigorous  arms  of 
enlightened  and  virtuous  freemen.  Shall  we  not  then  afford  to  all, 
especially  to  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  means  at 
our  command,  the  only  means  perhaps  by  wliich  they  can  ever 
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acquire  knowledge?  Who  are  first  to  be  benefitted?  The  children 
of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers.  Where  do  we  look, 
and  where  must  we  look,  for  the  moral  and  physical  power  of  the 
nation?  To  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  interests — to  the  handi- 
craftsmen of  the  land.  Unsoundness  here  will  be  fatal.  .It  is 
rottenness  at  the  heart.  Is  knowledge  power?  Does  our  power, 
do  our  liberties,  do  all  we  hold  dear,  depend  upon  the  will  of 
our  fellow  men,  whether  that  will  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  en- 
lightened reason,  or  of  untempered  ignorance  ?  And  shall  we  not 
provide  the  means  we  have  at  hand  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and 
destitute  to  range  themselves  beneath  the  Eagle,  and  among  the 
defenders  of  fireedom?  Or  shall  we  neglect  them  altogether,  and 
leave  them  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  Catilines  and 
Caesars -of  the  day?  Believing,  therefore,  that'a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the. public  lands  may  be  spared;  that  the  diftuaion  of  com- 
mon education  among  the  People  is  demanded  by  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  national  glory  and  safety,  and  that  Congress  possesses 
both  the  power  and  the  right  to  appropriate  them  for  this  purpose, 
the  Committee  submit  the  following  bill. 

A  bill  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  the  seccral  States. 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Represenin^ves  of  the 
Utuied  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That,  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  and  annually  thereafter,  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  ap- 
propriated, fifty  percentum  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  moneys  ac- 
cruing from  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands,  for  the 
support,  exclusively,  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted j  That  the  said  fifty  per  cent- 
um of  moneys  aforesaid,  shall  be  annually  invested,  by  the  United 
States,  in  some  productive  fund,  the  interest  or  other  proceeds  of 
which  shall  be  annually  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  ratio  of  the  representation  of  each  State 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  at  the  tihe 
every  such  apportionment  shall  be  made,  to  be  applied  to  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  common  schools,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  may,  by  law,  direct. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act,  at  any  time,  after 
ten  years  from  the  passing  thereof,  may  be  altered,  niodified,  or 
repealed. 
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[We  present  to  our  readers  the  following  Act  at  full  length;  as 
it  is  not  only  a  subject  of  present  and  unconunon  interest  to  the 
community,  but  has  a  prospective  aspect  towards  the  improvement 
of  education  for  the  generations  which  shall  succeed  us. 

This  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  importance  to  School-committees, 
throughout  the  State;  and  we  shall  feel  gratified,  if  our  pages  can 
be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  aiding  in  a 
more  extensive  dissemination  of  its  requisitions. 

Our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  remember  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  practical  seminary  in 
Massachusetts,  it  is  explicitly  stated,  that  every  rational  endeavor 
to  improve  the  condition  of  instruction,  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  present  state  of  the  public  schools  ill 
this  commonwealth.] 

AJ^  ACT  further  to  provide  for  the  intiruetion  of  Youth^  (j^aued  Mareh^  \  82d,) 

Sec  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Ckmrt  assembled j  and  by  the  authority  (fthe  sanUj  That  each 
town  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  at  the  annual  March  or  April 
meeting,  choose  a  School  Committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five 
persons,  who  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  public  schools  in  said  town;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  committee,  to  visit  the  schools  in  said  town,  which  are  kept 
through  the  year,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  careful  examination  of  the  same,  and  to  see  that  the  scholars  are 
properly  supplied  with  books:  also,  to  inquire  into  the  regulation 
and  discipline  of  such  schools,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
therein;  audit  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  committee,  to  visit  each 
of  the  district  schools  in  said  town,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on 
some  day  during  the  first  week  of  the  commencement  thereof,  and 
also  on  some  day  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  sanfe; — and  it 
shall,  further,  be  the  duty  of  one  or  more  of  said  committee  to  visit 
all  the  schools  in  the  town  at  least  once  a  month,  for  the  purposes 
afore  mentioned,  without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the  in- 
structers.  And  it  is  hereby  further  made  the  duty  of  said  com- 
mittee, to  require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  said  instructors,  conformably  to  the 
laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  subject;  or  to  fequire  them  to 
furnish  such  other  evidence  of  character  and  qualifications,  as  shall 
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be  equally  satisfactory  to  said  committee;  and  no  instnicier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  service,  who  shall 
teach  any  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  without  first  obtainuig  from 
said  committee  a  certificate  of  his  fitness  to  instruct. 

Sec  2.  Be  itfvriker  enacted,  That  the  school  commitlee  of  each 
town  shall  direct  and  determine  the  class-books  to  be  used  in  the 
respective  classes,  in  the  public  district  and  town  schools  of  the 
town:  and  the  scholars  sent  to  such  schools  diall  be  supplied  by 
their  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  with  the  books  prescribed  for 
their  classes;  and  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  procure, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town 
treasury,  a  sufiicient  supply  of  such  class-books  for  the  puWc  dis- 
trict and  town  schools,  and  give  notice  of  the  place  or  places 
where  such  books  may  be  obtained:  and  such  books  shall  be  sup- 
pUed  to  scholars  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimburse  to  the  town 
the  expense  of  procuring  the  same;  and  in  case  any  scholars  shall 
not  have  been  furnished  by  his  or  her  parent,  master,  or  guardian, 
'with  the  requisite  books,  every  such  scholar  shall  be  supplied  there- 
with by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  the 
school  committee  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  assessors  of 
the  town,  of  the  names  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by  them  with 
books,  of  the  books  so  furnbhed,  the  prices  of  the  same,  and  the 
names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have 
supplied  the  same;  and  said  assessors  shall  add  the  amount  of  the 
books  so  supphed,  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  the  parents,  masters, 
or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same:  and  the 
amount  so  added  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  town 
treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  taxes:  Pi'ovidedy  howtfctr^ 
That  in  case  such  assessors  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  of  such  pa- 
rents, masters,  or  guardians,  are  not  able,  and  cannot  afford  to  paj 
the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  their  accounts  res- 
pectively, such  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  shall  be  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  tlie  whole  or  a  part  of  such  expense,  and  the 
said  assessors  shall  omit  to  add  the  amount  of  such  books,  or 
shall  add  only  a  part  thereof,  to  the  annual  tax  of  any  such  parent, 
master,  or  guardian,  according  to  the  proportion  of  such  expense 
which  such  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  shall  in  their  opinion,  be 
able  and  can  afford  to  pay. 

Sec.  3.  Be  U  further  enacted^  That  all  questions  arising  in  anj 
district  respecting  the  removal  or  the  changing  of  the  site  of  the  dis- 
trict school-house,  and  also,  where  any  district  shall  be  divided  by 
any  town,  all  questions  arising  respecting  the  division  of  the  dis- 
trict property  or  funds,  except  the  property  or  funds  accruing  from 
donations  or  voluntary  grants,  and  also,  all  questions  arising  as  to 
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the  oontributioa  or  compensation  to  be  made  by  the  party  retaining 
any  of  the  estates  or  property  of  the  district  so  divided,  shall  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  proceedings,  as 
are  provided  to  determine  the  site  of  a  dbtrict  school-house,  by  an 
act  passed  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  in  addition  to  the  act  to  which 
this  act  is  in  addition. 

Sec  4.  Be  it  furiker  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force,  on 
and  afier  the  first  Monday  of  April  next;  and  all  provisions  of 
former  acts,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec  5.  Be  U  further  enacted^  That  the  school  committee  in  the 
eity  of  Boston,  and  in  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth, 
be,  and  they  hereby  are,  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
this  Commonwealth,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  of  each  year,  for 
three  years  next  ensuing,  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  their  res- 
pective city  or  towns,  each  preceding  year,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  designating,  as  far  as  is  convenient  or  practicable,  the 
amount  paid  for  the  instructers  of  public  schools,  the  number  of 
academies  and  private  schools,  the  estimated  amount  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  instructers  o£  academies  and  private  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  school  districts  into  which  said  city  or  town  is  divided,  and- 
the  length  of  time  in  said  year  during  which  the  several  schools 
were  kept  in  said  town,  the  number  c^  pupils,  male  and  female; 
designating  those  of  each  sex  under  seven  years  of  age,  between 
seven  and  fourteen,  and  over  fourteen;  and  also,  what  number 
of  children,  living  in  said  city  or  towns  respectively,  over  seven 
years  of  age,  and  under  fourteen,  do  not  attend  school,attd  whether 
there  are  any,  and  what  number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  had  a  right 
to  education  in  the  public  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  who 
are  unable  to  read  or  write; — and  that  they  further  report,  what 
is  the  average  annual  expense  for  school-books  for  each  pupil 
in  the  public  schools  of  their  said  city  or  town,  and  whether  there 
are  any,  and  what  number  of  children  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  reason  of  such  expense. 

Sec  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Com- 
monwealth furnish  to  each  town  and  city  in  this  Commonwealth  a 
blank  form  of  return  in  manner  following. — 
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Number  of  persona  over  14  years,  unable  to  read  and 


ExpeoBe  or  Hchool  books  for  emch    pupil    in    Toirn 

Schoola. 


Number  of  persons  prevented  by  expense  of  achool 

books. 


Number   of  children    from   7    to    16,  not    attending 
hool. 


Estimated  amount  of  private  tnitioo  fees. 


Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools. 


Number  of  Academies  and  private  Schools. 


From  14  and  upwards. 


From  14  and  upwards. 


rime  of  keeping  school  in  the  year. 


Number  of  public  school  dislricta. 


Aniounl  paid  for  public  inslruction. 


REVIEWS. 

Medical  Qymruutics;  or  Exercise  apphed  to  the  Organt  of  Many  ac- 
cording to  the  lotos  of  Physiologyj  of  HygienCj  and  TherapetUics. 
By  Charles  Londe^  M.  D.  FacuU.  de  Paris  Sfc.  Sfc.  Paris,  1821 : 
8yo.  pp.  351. 

The  importance  of  exercise  and  diet  was  perhaps  never  more 
fully  acknowledged  than  by  the  physicians  of  the  present  day. 
Experience  has  proved  these  means  to  be  the  betft  preventive 
against  disease,  as  well  as  a  powerful  auxiliary,  if  not  a  substitute 
for  medicines,  in  many  obstinate  cases.  One  disorder  in  particu- 
lar, which  is  very  prevalent,  has  been  found  to  yield  to  no  other 
measures.  Hence  a  regular  system^  of  exercise  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced—or rather  revived — under  the  name  of  physical  educa- 
tion. Several  treatises  have  been  written  on  this  subject;  and 
amongst  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  note  is  that  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

M.  Londe  seems  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
gymnastics,  and  particularly  those  of  the  ancients.  The  origin  of 
these  exercises,  he  tells  us,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  being  as- 
cribed by  the  Greeks  to  Esculapius,  who  lived  nearly  1400  years 
before  the  Christian  era:  some  centuries  later  they  were  reduced 
to  an  art,  and  made  a  branch  of  medicinal  science,  by  Ice  us  and 
Herodicus.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Celsus,  wrote  on  the  subject, 
and  have  left  invaluable  precepts  as  to  the  application  of  exercise 
in  health  and  disease,  llie  ancient  legislators,  persuaded  that  the 
happiness  of  man  consisted  as  much  in  the  harmony  of  his  physi- 
cal, as  in  the  developement  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  made  gym- 
nastic exercises  an  essential  part  of  education.  From  their  time 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  till  the  17th  century,  when 
an  elaborate  work,  on  the  '  Gymnastic  Art,^  was  published  by  Mer- 
curialis  in  Italy.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  several  ele- 
mentary works  appeared  in  England,  France,  and  Germany;  and 
shortly  afterwards  several  schools  of  exercise,  or  Gymnasia,  were 
established  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  work  before  us  differs  from  most  others  on  the  subject,  in 
being  less  elementary,  and  more  scientific.  It  does  not  illustrate 
the  particular  games  of  the  schools,  but  considers  generally  the 
utility  of  exercise  in  a  medical  point  of  view;  showing  under  what 
circumstances  it  ought  to  be  taken,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the 
animal  economy  by  any  series  of  movements.     It  is  divided  into 
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two  parts.  In  the  first  part  is  considered  the  effect  of  ezereiae  oa 
the  body,  in  health;  in  the  second,  its  effect  on  it,  in  disease.  The 
first  part  is  subdivided  into  eight  chapters;  but  a  paiticular  conside- 
ration of  each  of  them,  would  exceed  our  present  limits,  a  few  ex- 
tracts must  therefore  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 

After  considering,  in  the  first  chapter,  motion  in  general,  and 
dividing  exercise  into  three  kinds, — active,  passive,  and  mixed — 
he  goes  on,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  show  the  effect  of  active  ex- 
ercise on  the  animal  and  organic  functions,  and  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  particular  active  exercises,  such  as  walking,  dan- 
cing, running,  leaping,  hunting,  swimming  &c,  &c.  Of  each  of 
these,  as  practised  by  the  ancients  particularly,  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting description.  On  dancing,  after  speaking  of  the  origin,  and 
the  different  modes  of  using  the  exercise,  he  remarks, 

'<  Dancing,  to  be  healthful,  should  not  be  practised,  as  we  (the 
modems)  are  in  the  habit  of  practising  it,  after  eating  or  during  the 
night.  Particular  attention  also  should  be  paid,  as  to  the  phu 
where  this  exercise  is  taken.  The  ancients,  more  skilful  than  we 
in  the  art  of  living,  and  knowing  how  to  make  the  pleasures  of 
sense  subservient  to  corporeal  vigor,  never  transgressed  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises  the  several  laws  of  Hygiene.  Their  dances 
took  place  in  the  day-time,  in  the  public  squares,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  their  vast  gymnasia.  The  dances  of  the  naodems 
take  place  in  the  night-time,  in  places  small  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  dancers;  where  there  is  much  dust  and  animal  exhalation, 
which,  being  taken  with  the  air  into  the  respiratory  organs,  con- 
tribute with  the  sUghtest  cause,  with  the  least  cold,  to  produce  in 
these  parts  certain  irritations;  the  more  serious  as  young  persons, 
especially  females,  through  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their  favorite 
amusement,  take  great  pains  to  conceal  the  commencement  of  these 
affections.  This  cause,  the  dust,  joined  to  the  suppression  of  trans- 
piration, appears  to  me  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  phthisis,  a 
disease  which  has  cut  off*  so  many  young  female  dancers;  and 
which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the  derangements  pro- 
dnced  in  respiration,  by  this  exercise." 

Hunting,  as  an  exercise,  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 
Rhazes,  an  Arabian  author,  states,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  were  destroyed  by  the  plague,  excepting  hunters,  who  akme 
resisted  the  contagion.  The  first  masters  of  the  medical  art,  socb 
as  Chiron,  Machaon,  Podalyrus,  Esculapius,  were  skilful  and  cele- 
brated hunters. 

Swimming,  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  considered  as  essential  to  educa- 
tion, as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.    He&ce  their  common  ex- 
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pressioa  when  they  wished  to  tax  any  one  with  gross  ignorance, 
^  he  is  versed  neither  in  literature  nor  in  swimming.^ 

Exercis^of  the  organ  of  voice  he  thinks  useful,  especially  after 
eating.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  earliest  physi- 
cians. '  If  any  one  is  oppressed  at  stomach/  says  Celsus, '  he  ought 
to  speak'  (declaim.)  And  again,  'It  is  of  service  as  a  remedy  tor 
slow  digestion  to  read  aloud.'  The  immediate  effect  of  this  exer- 
cise is,  1st,  to  increase  the  action  in  the  respiratory  organs:  2d. 
to  increase  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  which  imparting  slight 
shocks  to  the  abdominal  viscera  accelerates  their  functions:  3d.  to 
produce  a  greater  secretion  of  saliva,  a  fluid .  so  necessary  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

In  the  third  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  effect  of  pastive  exercises 
on  the  functions  of  the  economy.  Of  this  class  are  riding  in  a  car- 
riage, sailing,  swinging,  &c.  He  also  shows  to  what  cases  this  kind 
of  exercise  is  particularly  applicable.  Thus  digestion,  which  is  often 
interrupted  by  active  exercise,  is  rendered  more  prompt  and  easy. 
The  powers  of  the  system  are  concentrated  on  the  stomach,  and 
the  peristahic  motion  of  this  organ  is  increased  by  the  gentle  shocks 
it  receives. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  exercises  of  the  mixed  kind;  the 
principal  of  which  is  riding  on  horseback.  This  exercise  was 
highly  recommended  by  the  early  physicians.  Oribazius  says,  it  is 
better  than  any  other  for  giving  strength  to  the  body  and  stomach, 
but  injurious  to  the  lungs.  As  a  prophylactic  it  has  been  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  of  great  importance;  and,  in  a  therapeutic  point 
of  view,  has  been  recommended  in  all  chronic  complaints,  excep- 
ting those  of  a  pulmcmary  nature.  This  exercise  is  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  literary  men,  as  the  position  it  requires  expands  the  chest,  and 
counteracts  the  eflects  of  the  stooping  posture  acquired  in  the  study. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow,  M.  Londe  gives  an  account  of 
modern  gymnasia,  and  of  the  games  or  exercises  practised  in 
them.  He  points  out  the  effect  of  each  exercise  on  the  physical 
system,  and  the  efiect  of  some  of  them  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. In  the  application  of  exercise,  he  also  shows  what  considerar 
tien  must  be  haid  to  the  constitution,  strength,  habit,  temperament, 
age,  and  sex  of  the  individual.  Thus  children,  he  says,  should  not 
be  taught  to  stand  or  walk,  but  should  be  placed  on  a  carpet  and 
allowed  to  move  freely,  according  to  their  fancy.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  walk,  or  stand  alone,  so  soon,  by  these  means;  but  they 
will  eventually,  like  the  young  savage,  acquire  greater  agility,  and 
a  more  general  developcment  of  the  muscles.  The  bad  shape  of 
the  legs  of  many  individuals  may  be  ascribed  to  their  having  been 
injudiciously,  forced  to  stand  alone,  before  the  bones  were  suffi- 
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ciently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  With  regard  to 
sex,  many  of  the  exercises  of  the  male  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  female.  In  civilised  life  the  natural  difference  ii^he  appear- 
ance  of  the  two  sexes,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  difierence  in 
their  physical  education.  The  females  of  our  cities,  ^  those  frail, 
and  delicate  idols,'  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  are  in  an 
unnatural  state.  Compare  them  with  the  ancient  Amazons  of  Tb- 
nais,  or  even  the  country  women  of  France,  and  it  will  at  once  be 
Been  how  the  same  habits  of  exercise  will  produce  a  similarity  of 
appearance.  It  being  clear  then  that  corporeal  exercise  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  sexes,  '^  Can  I  indicate,  says  the  author,  that 
kind  of  exercise  which  is  best  suited  to  women  ?  Shall  I  say  that  the 
passive,  are  the  most  appropriate  to  the  female  sex,  because  its  weak" 
er  locomotive  system  is  less  adapted  to  the  active?  I  cannot  give 
such  an  opinionr  Nor  do  I  wish,  with  the  extravagant  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus,  to  exact  from  the  weaker  sex  those  violent  exercises,  which 
giving,  at  once,  a  great  developement  to  the  muscles,  destroy  all 
that  delicate  contour  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  cellular  tissue.* 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  moderate  motions  are  best  suited  to  women; 
but  think  these  motions  should  be  selected,  as  for  men,  from 
amongst  the  active,  passive,  and  mixed  exercises;  with  reference, 
always,  to  constitution,  temperament,  &c." 

The  eighth  and  last  chapter  treats  of  the  most  important  part  of 
the  subject, — the  reciprocid  influence  of  physical  and  mental  exer- 
cises. The  effect  of  violent  muscular  action,  on  the  brain  and  its 
operations,  is  pointed  out;  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of 
this  organ  upon  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  on  its  own  faculties. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties,  however, 
we  must  observe;  that  M.  Londe  like  many  eminent  physiologists 
supposes  the  mind  to  be  a  function  of  the  brain;  and  that  conse- 
qucntly,  in  proportion  as  this  organ  is  developed  by  proper  nourish- 
ment and  exercise,  in  the  same  proportion  will  its  functions,  or  the 
intellectual  faculties  be  perfected. 

The  chapter  and  volume  are  concluded  with  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  kind  of  exercises  best  adapted  to  men  of  letters. 

As  a  whole,  we  consider  the  work  of  M.  Londe  of  great  valnc; 
we  have  seldom  seen  one  where  the  end, — that  of  being  useful— 
was  so  fully  attained.  Were  we  to  pass  any  censure  on  it,  we  should 
say,  he  sometimes  indulges  too  much  in  theory,  and  fanciful  descrip- 
tion. In  a  practical  work  we  want  the  result  of  experiment,  rather 
than  the  deductions  of  reason.     A  statement  of  facts  as  to  what  to 

•  Bj  the  laws  of  Sparta  the  womcD  were  obliged  to  Qse  the  same  exercises  » 
tluR  men. 
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been  attained  by  pbysical  education,  would  serve  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  system.  The  beneficial  effect  of  exercise, 
however,  is  within  the  daily  observation  of  every  one :  to  leguluate 
it,  and  give  it  a  proper  direction  is  the  object  of  physical  education. 
Reasoning  from  the  simple  proposition,  that  an  organ  is  developed 
in  proportion  as  it  is  exercised,  M.  Londe  proposes  by  a  regular 
series  of  exercises,  to  unite  the  muscular  activity  of  the  savage,  to 
the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  civilised  state:  in  other  words,  to  im- 
part to  man,  the  greatest  physical  and  mental  energy  of  which  his 
nature  is  susceptible. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  this  work  in  an  English  dress.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one;  particularly  in  this  country,  where  so 
many  are  laboring  under  the  efiecta  of  an  impaired  digestion. 
The  subject  is  important  to  all,  and  within  the  comprehension 
of  every  capacity;  and  though  some  would  abandon  it  to  the  physi- 
cian, as  proper  for  his  care  only,  we  shall  always  feel  bound  to  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  of  attracting  to  it  the  attention  of  parents  and  in- 
stnicters,  and  of  exhibiting  it  as  among  the  most  urgent  departments 
of  their  duties,  and  the  most  important  branches  of  education. 

Books  on  familiar  medicine,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  and  inju- 
dicious parents,  have  sent  too  many  to  an  cafly  grave;  and  we 
should  deem  him  a  benefactor  to  society,  who  should  be  the  means 
of  substituting  such  works  as  that  of  Londe,  for  books  which  teach 
parents  how  to  cure  their  sick  children,  rather  than  how  to  preserve 
their  health. 


Adam^s  Latin  Grammar j  wUh  some  JmprovemerUSy  and  the  foUotting 
Additions :  Rules  for  the  right  Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Language  ; 
a  Metrical  Key  to  the  Odes  of  Horace;  a  List  of  Latin  Authors^  ar- 
ranged according  to  tiie  different  Ages  of  Roman  Literature; 
jHibles  shotoing  the  Value  of  the  various  CoinSy  Weights^  and 
Measures^  used  among  the  Romans.  By  Benjamin  A.  Goiildy 
Master  <f  the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston.     Boston,    1825: 

.    l^mo.  pp.  284. 

Dr.  Adam's  compilation  of  Latin  Grammar  is  used,  or  ex- 
pressly authorised,  in  seminaries  of  every  order,  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States:  it  has  obtained,  in  fact,  a  wider  currency,  and  a 
tii^her  authority  here,  than  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated. 
*The  latter  circumstance,  however,  is  owing  not  to  any  want  of  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  Dr.  Adam's  countrymen  for  his  valuable  labors, 
fcut  to  the  difference  in  the  prevailing  method  of  inBtrnction. 
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In  Scotland,  the  oral  statements  and  explanations  of  the  teacher 
are — in  every  thing  except  mere  inflection— commonly  regarded  as 
the  principal  means  of  communicating  knowledge  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  branches  of  edncation.    Books,  therefore,  must  hoU  hut 
a  secondary  place.     The  instnicter  treats  the  manual  which  he 
employs  as  but  a  rallying  point  for  his  own  statements,  and  for  die 
ideas  of  his  pupils.     He  entertains  no  impression  that  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duty,  when  he  has  prescribed  and  heard  the  words  wfaidi 
constitute  a  lesson  in  the  book,  or  even  when  these  hare  beeo  reci- 
ted and  repeated  in  every  possible  form.     The  most  importanl  part 
of  his  office  he  considers  to  be  his  own  exposition  of  the  lesson, 
given  in  a  manner  as  full,  as  minute,  and  as  interesting  as  possible. 
In  this  exercise,  every  useful  and  entertaining  illustration  is  intro- 
duced, which  it  is  thought  may  serve  to  make  the  study  of  grammar 
practical  and  pleasing.     All  this  is  done  in  a  sort  of  commentary,  or 
paraphrase,  on  the  book,  but  is  made  to  embrace  a  copious  dis- 
cussion of  the  etymology  or  the  syntax  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
tlio  Latin  Language,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  ge- 
neral grammar,  and  every  fact  in  history,  geography,  i^onolo^i 
biography,  mythology,  or  antiquities,  which  is  connected  with  the 
substance  of  the  lesson,  its  examples  or  illustratiom.     The  year 
usually  devoted  in  the  Scottish  preparatory  schools  to  the  study  of 
Latin  grammar,  becomes,  in  fact,  an  initiatory  course  of  Ronan 
literature.     This  result^  however,  is  not  that  at  which  the  teacher 
aims.     His  endeavor  is  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  apphcation,  and  to 
win  the  attention,  and  secure  the  diligence,  of  his  pupils  by  captiva- 
ting their  imagination.     At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  neglected  in 
the  imuH^diato  subject  of  every  lesson;  no  word  is  left  uninteUig&k; 
every  thing  is  vie«*ed  in  its  connections  and  dependences;  and 
^very  etfim  is  inwle  by  the  instructer,  which  may  facilitate  or  secure 
a  0\\nTci  am)  lasting  imprc^on  of  the  ideas  and  the  language  of 
the  b«H\k. — Manx  voung  minds  are  thus  redeoned  from  heedlev- 
a^'s.^  aiKl  inaciivii\\  ^hich  olheraise  would  hare  been  lost  to  leaminf 
ami  uselulmcs^.^ 

ll\\s  n)e<K\Hl  of  leaching,  though  Tartly  superior  in  many  respects, 
1^  iHM  >AMh%HU  de:V^H;$;  and  one  of  these  is  thai  it  renders  die  in- 
*Yuusci  unUt^^^ix'^nt.  CvV¥tvparaiixrh\  tc»  what  school-book  be  ado|it& 
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He  lays  his  chief  dependence  on  his  own  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  the  fascinating  interest  with  which  he  can  invest  it,  in 
presenting  it  to  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  He  is  apt,  therefore,  to 
allow  his  classes  to  use  a  book  which  is  perhaps  injferior  to  wiiat 
might  be  easily  obtained.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  that  country 
where  one  might  naturally  expect  to  learn  that  Adam^s  Grammar 
was  ezclusively  used,  the  scanty  and  somewhat  defective  Rudimenta 
of  Mr.  Ruddiman  fully  as  much  in  use. 

In  this  country,  a  better  course  is  adopted  with  regard  to  school- 
books.  Adam's  Grammar  has  the  exclusive  sanction  of  the  most 
reputable  of  our  universities,  and  is  consequently  adopted  in  most 
good  schools  of  preparatory  instruction. 

Impartial  minds  can  entertain  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  general  superiority  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  as  4k 
book  ftdapted  to  school  use.  In  certain  particulars  other  books 
■lay  exceL  The  masterly  syntax  of  the  Eton  Grammar,  brief  as  it 
10,  and  the  excellent  introductory  books  of  exercises  which  are  made 
to  succeed  it,  give  boys  who  are  educated  at  that  school  a  practical 
facility  and  accuracy  which  cannot  perhaps  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
Adam.  The  German  Latin  Grammars  are  more  laboriously  accu- 
rate in  some  of  the  details  both  of  etjrmology  and  syntax;  and  some 
of  the  Grammars  recently  published  in  England,  are  furnished  with 
more  copious  exercises  for  the  young  learner.  But  when  we  look 
on  such  books  as  works  which  should  convey  the  greatest  quantity 
of  sound  instruction  generally,  rather  than  the  profoundest  research, 
or  the  nicest  discrimination  on  particular  topics,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate in  giving  a  preference  to  Adam's  Grammar. 

But  to  leave  these  general  considerations,  and  attend  particularly 
to  the  work  before  us: — Mr.  Gould  has,  in  this  edition  of  the  Gram- 
mar, rendered  to  classical  instruction  one  of  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vices it  has  hitherto  received  in  this  country.  To  present,  in  any 
branch  of  education,  the  most  accurate  edition  of  a  standard  work, 
10  no  mean  contribution  to  the  cause  of  learning;  and  if  the  book 
'which  is  revised  requires  a  close  and  minute  attention  to  the  end- 
less, irksome,  minutiae  of  orthography  and  accentuation, — in  which 
to  succeed  perfectly  is  but  a  negative  merit;  but  to  fail,  even  in  an 
iota,  would  be  a  grievous  fault  and  a  lasting  hindrance, — the  editor 
of  this  improved  Grammar  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
both  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

One  of  the  prominent  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Gould, 
is  his  omission  of  English  grammar;  which,  as  is'  remarked  in 
his  preface,  although  it  may  have  possessed  much  value  else- 
where, is  of  little  use  in  a  country  where  a  distinct  attention  to 
that  subject  forms  a  part  of  education.    The  observations  of  Dr, 

VOL.   I.  !31 
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Adam  on  thui  collateral  branch  of  inslractioDy  were  ezceeduigly 
valuable  in  his  own  country,  at  a  time  when  the  pemicioiis  noCioa 
was  too  popular,  thai  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  Latin 
lanfjTuage,  enabled  a  pupil  to  dispense  i^ith  any  particular  attention 
to  that  of  his  own.  Dr.  Adam's  mind  was  not  one  which  could  he 
misled  by  any  such  idle  impression.  He  saw  the  urgent  necessity 
of  attention  to  English  grammar,  and,  as  his  best  resource,  in  cir- 
cumHtances  then  existuig,  he  wrought  it  up  with  the  lessons  idiidi 
he  gave  in  Latin  grammar. — ^We  wish  that  in  no  part  of  our  own 
country  the  same  impression  which  Dr.  Adam  endeavored  to  eTsde, 
were  any  longer  in  existence.  Not  to  mention  any  of  the  numerous 
other  considerations  which  enforce  a  granomatical  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  there  is  one  which  no  well-wisher  to  American 
literature  can  overlook.  As  the  English  is  our  native  tongue,  it 
is  Iiighly  desirable  that  we  should  speak  and  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  nearly  as  possible  perfect.  But  an  exclusive  attention  to  Latin 
grammar  leaves  the  pupil  inattentive  to  the  pecuUarities  of  his  own 
language,  and  therefore  to  a  pure  and  idiomatic  phraseology.* 

We  would  not  have  detained  our  readers  a  single  moment  on  tkit 
part  of  the  present  subject — which  to  many  of  them  will  seem  to  re- 
quire no  discussion — hud  it  not  been  for  our  recollection  of  the  chagrin 
often  experienced  on  receiving  the  charge  of  a  pupil,  accompanied 
by  a  sngacious  intimation  from  the  parent,  that  to  burden  his  son 
with  the  study  of  English  grammar  would  be  mere  supererogatioa; 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  would  suit  the  purpose 
perfectly  well! 

31  r.  (lould,  in  revising  Adam^s  Granmiar,  with  a  view  more  iffl- 
mediately  to  the  state  of  education  in  Boston,  has  judiciously  left 
out  whatever  regarded  English  grammar  merely;  but  instructen, 
wo  hope,  will  not  on  that  account  omit,  on  proper  occasions,  an 
oral  comparison  of  every  point  in  which  there  is  a  difference  be- 
twoon  Latin  and  English  grammar.  This  exercise  alwajrs  serves 
to  rtMuler  the  learner  more  familiar  with  his  native  idiom,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  the  l^tin. 

Mr.  tiouldV  endeavors  to  promote  a  uniform  and  correct  pronon- 
cintiot)  of'  Latin,  are  an  important  addition  to  the  value  of  the  Gram- 
n)Ai\  The  rtiles  in  this  department  are,  we  hope,  to  be  had  sepa- 
viitrlv  frt>ui  the  book,  so  that  thev  mav  be  used  as  an  introductioa 
t«>  II.  Tho  aotpiisiiion  of  a  correct  pronunciation  should  be  an  oik 
y'x  t  of  nttontion,  as  early  a:>t  possible  in  the  course  of  inatructiott. 
V\w  application  of  the  rules,  therefore,  should  commence  with  the 

*  v«v  \\w  AtK"  ivmnrk«  of  Mr.  Gronc^iUB  ^  Eo^&h  idioBB,  in  hb  ioaii|nir*l  *^ 
<ttv««  tMixrii^i  \\\  Ovc  Vmx-ri^Hj  oTGU^gow,  on  tbe  occaaoa  of  hie  iDsCallatioo  ts 

I  .\M>(  t<<Kt^^t  of  thiki  NMtitUtlOn. 
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first  lefsond.  The  regular  place  of  these  rules,  however, — since 
they  are  a  bfanch  of  prosodj, — ^is  near  the  close  of  the  volume, 
and  unless  they  are  printed  separately,  the  scholar  must,  with  an 
apparent  irregularity  of  procedure,  begin  with  lessons  placed  near 
the  end  of  his  book;  or  a  much  more  serious  misfortune  may  occur, 
under  the  management  of  inexperienced  teachers:  the  pupil  may  be 
left  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  rules,  till  he  has  pro- 
nounced and  mispronounced  his  way  to  the  prosody  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  the  rules  we  need  say  no- 
thing in  commendation,  after  stating  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  our  most  reputable  literary  institutions.  As  for  the 
diffisrential  points  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  ea  and  os  final, 
Mr.  Gould  has,  we  think,  done  well  in  saying  nothing  of  the  former. 
The  greater  number  of  our  best  seminaries  have  agreed  to  adopt 
Walker's  leading  principle  of  approximation  to  English  orthoepy; 
and  to  vary  from  it  arbitrarily  or  analogically  (no  matter  which)  in 
this  particular  instance,  seems  unnecessary. 

Es  final  in  English,  when  enunciated  according  to  prevailing 
custom — the  unalterable  law  in  such  matters — are  never  pronounced 
like  final  e88.  The  consonant  in  the  former  syllable  sounds  exactly 
as  the  letter  z;  and  the  vowel  has  not  the  sound  of  e  in  met  or  inlet 
but  that  of  e  in  mete  or  obsolete.  In  conversation,  the  greater  rapid- 
ity of  enunciation  in  polysyllables  particularly,  makes  this  sound 
somewhat  obscure;  so  much  so  that  there  is  perhaps  no  combina- 
tion of  English  letters  by  which  it  could  be  exactly  expressed. 
Still,  that  it  differs  widely  from  that  of  e  in  less,  righteousness ,  &c, 
needs  no  proof,  the  moment  we  attempt  to  pronounce  in  a  manner 
which  at  all  approaches  to  the  following,  houscssj  piecess. — ^l^ho 
consonant  and  the  vowel  both  differ  very  widely  in  such  words  as  have 
been  mentioned.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  justify  such  pronuncia- 
tion as  cofutdesay  DcmostheneaSj  &c.  we  must  take  other  ground  than 
the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation.^ 

Os  final  form  a  syllable  of  which  the  English  language  strictly 
furnishes  no  instance.  Walker^s  principles,  therefore,  cannot  ex- 
actly apply  to  this  case.  The  choice,  then,  lies  between  analogy^ 
and  the  current  pronunciation  of  England.  The  former  gives  to  the 
vowel  in  this  disputed  syllable  the  same  sound  which  it  would  have 
before  any  other  consonant — making  o  'm  os  final  sound  as  in  the 
English  words  not  and  cannot.  This  method  is  certainly  the  more 
systematic.  The  exception  sometimes  made  in  favor  of  plural  ter- 
minations, is,  we  think,  hardly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
plead  for  analogy;  as  how  excellent  soever  the  distinction  may 
seem  in  an  etymological  point  of  view,  it  breaks  the  rule  which  its 

*  The  uncouth  pronunciation  which  converts  es  final  into  ezz^  though  it  maj  he 
▼cry  ingeniously  defended,  is  nothing  else  than  a  barbarism,  as  long  as  Trec.innot 
tolerate  ieriess^  spuiezs^  &c.  in  English. 
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advocates  lay  down  in  orthoepy.  The  excepdon,  as  &r  as  pronun- 
ciation is  concerned,  is  purely  arbitrary;  and,  in  this  case,  those 
who  adopt  it,  abandon  their  own  ground  of  analogy,  and  shift  to  thit 
of  expediency,  which  being  of  necessity  a  matter  of  private  judge- 
ment and  of  taste,  may  be  accommodated  to  the  caprice  of  any  in- 
dividual.— ^The  second  manner  of  pronouncing  woold  make  ot  fi- 
nal in  Latin,  sound  somewhat  like  o  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  operose: — we  adopt  this  iDustration  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter. This  pronunciation,  although  it  b,  in  itself  considered, 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable,  has  been  so  prevalent  in  E^ngland,  not 
to  mention  other  countries,  that,  in  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of 
the  case — ^there  being  no  final  syllable  precisely  similar  in  En- 
glish— it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  erect  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  great  nations  which  use  the  same  vemacolar 
tongue,  and  adopt  to  a  great  extent  the  same  systems  of  education. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  on-  the  perfection  of 
Walker's  rules,  there  is  none  on  the  propriety  of  a  correct  and 
classical  observance  of  accent  and — as  far  as  English  orthoepy 
will  allow— of  prosodial  quantity.  On  one  circumstance,  therefore, 
connected  with  the  improved  edition  of  Adam's  Grammar,  we 
congratulate  every  instructer.  The  care  taken  to  accent  penulti- 
mate syllables  seems  likely  to  succeed  in  banishing  the  hideous 
mispronunciations  with  which  our  school  and  college  exercises 
were  and  are  sometimes  disgraced. 

Other  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Gould  are  thus  mentioned 
in  his  preface. 

'  The  article  on  gender,  which  was  very  incomplete  in  the  original, 
has  been  written  anew,  and  remarks  on  it  which  were  scattered  in 
different  places  have  been  brought  together.     The  EInglish  has  been 
added  to  the  nouns  and  verbs  used  as  paradigms.     A  greater  variety 
of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  are  declined  as  paradigms;  and  se- 
veral defective,  irregular,  and  compound  words  have  also  been 
declined.     The  list  of  defective  nouns  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.     In  declining  the  adjectives,  all  unnecessary  repe- 
tition has  been  avoided,  and  an  example  in  na  added.     The  table 
of  numeral  adjectives  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  higher  numerical  letters.     A  few  additional  observations  on 
the  pronouns  have  been  subjoined.     A  paradigm  has  been  given, 
in  each  of  the  four  conjugations,  of  a  verb  displayed  in  aU  its  parts, 
and  with  the  corresponding  English  annexed  to  all.     An  example 
of  a  verb  in  to,  of  the  third  conjugation,  has  been  added  to  the  pa- 
radigms.    In  giving  the  English,  a  little  more  precision  has  been 
attempted  than  is  observed  in  the  original;  particularly  in  the  us- 
ffrftct  hnd future  of  the  indicative.     A  S3mopsis  of  all  the  Modes 
and  Tenses  is  subjoined  to  each  Voice.    The  Formation  of  the 
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Tenses,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  more  intelligible  and  practically 
useful  thfui  before.  Some  slight  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
subsequent  matter,  in  order  to  render  more  prominent  certain  por- 
tions which  were  thought  confused  and  indistinct.  To  the  Prosody 
has  been  added  a  Metrical  Key,  or  explanation  of  the  various  me- 
tres and  combinations  of  metres  used  by  Horace,  with  an  Index 
(after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Carey)  to  all  the  Odes.  The  remarks,  which 
stood  at  the  end,  upon  English  Versification,  with  the  Latin  rules  of 
Prosody,  from  Ruddiman,  have  been  omitted  as  useless  in  that 
place.  Instead  of  these  are  substituted  a  List  of  Latin  Authors, 
arranged  according  to  the  golden,  silver,  aud  brazen  ages  of  Ro- 
man literature;-  also  Tables  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  Coins, 
Weights^  and  Measures,  used  by  the  Romans;  and  lastly,  some  Re- 
marks on  the  method  of  computing  Sesterces  and  on  the  grammati- 
cal solution  of  expressions  relating  to  them,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  best  treatises  on  these  difficult  subjects,  and  may  assist  young 
students  to  gain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  them,  than  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  book  in  common  use.' 

In  Mr.  Gould's  closing  remarks  in  his  preface  we  cannot  fully 
concur,  that  ^  no  abridgement  or  compend  should  ever  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  scholar  who  is  ailerwards  to  use  the  original  work.' 

Every  teacher  is  naturally  apt  to  lay  down  as  general  and  indis- 
putable principles,  the  results  of  his  own  methods,  or  perhaps  even 
of  his  views,  of  instruction.  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  we  are  inclined  to  believe.  But  the  subject  merits  par- 
ticular consideration. 

If  the  position  is  taken  as  a  general  one,  that  no  abridgement 
should  be  used  as  introductory  to  a  fuller  work,  then  the  practice 
of  many  of  the  best  public  and  private  seminaries  abroad — not  to 
say  at  home — is  erroneous;  for,  in  not  a  few  of  these — ^we  speak  of 
England  and  Scotland  more  particularly;  though  the  same  usage  pre- 
vails, we  believe,  in  Germany  and  France — an  introductory  com- 
pend is  always  made  use  of  with  young  learners.  Not  to  insist  on 
this  point,  however,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Adam's  Grammar,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  what  to  young 
boys  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Now,  in  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, where  minute  oral  explanation  is  but  little  employed,  beginners 
must  encounter  many  unnecessary  and  obstinate  difficulties,  if  the 
manual  which  they  use  is  not  adapted  to  their  capacity. 

There  is  much  truth,  we  think,  in  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
force  of  first  impressions.  The  supposed  difficulty,  however,  seems 
unnecessarily  magnified;  and  we  do  not  speak  in  this  case  without 
the  support  of  facts;  for,  in  nearly  ten  years'  practice  in  teaching  pu« 
pils  in  both  situations  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gould,  we  have  found  no 
trouble  occasioned  to  any  scholar  who  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
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on  an  introductory  compend.  Indeed,  we  hare  always  regarded  a 
scholar  as  deficient  who  had  not  attained  a  perfect  facility  of  menul 
reference  to  every  part  of  the  grammar,  independently  of  its  ocular 
place  in  the  book.  That  the  principle  of  association  is  strong  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  we  readily  concede;  but  that  it  shonld  be 
indulged  to  the  degree  mentioned  by  the  author,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe. 

The  facility  of  turning  to  any  rule  or  observation  desired,  becomes 
an  inconsiderable  advantage,  when  we  advert  to  the  fact  thai 
every  scholar  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  master  of  the  contents  of 
his  Grammar,  that  he  never  would  need  to  turn  to  any  part  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficiencies  of  his  memory,  in 
good  schools  abroad,  this  perfect  mental  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject is  constantly  required; — so  much  so,  that,  after  finishing  the 
first  course  of  Latin  grammar,  it  is  not  unusual  to  demiind  of  one 
scholar  a  perfectly  accurate  recitation  of  every  word  in  the  etymo- 
logical part  of  the  Grammar;  of  another,  the  S3mtactical;  of  a  third, 
the  prosodial;  and,  in  former  times,  is  was  a  customary  reward  of 
merit,  for  a  scholar  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  diligence  in 
study,  and  accuracy  in  recitation,  to  be  permitted  to  recite  before 
his  class,  in  successive  school-hours,  every  word  of  his  introductory 
abridgement. 

The  last  objection  to  the  use  of  different  Ghrammars,  is  that  it  oc- 
casions confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  On  the  plan  of  oral 
instruction  mentioned  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  article, 
it  is  by  some  teachers  thought  a  part  of  their  duty  to  mention  to 
their  pupils,  in  a  familiar  and  explanatory  way,  the  different  views 
which  diiSerent  grammarians  have  taken  of  the  same  point  in  a  given 
lesson.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  gives  his  reasons  for  adhe- 
ring to  his  own  views  or  to  those  of  the  book.  All  this  is  done  in  a 
simple,  intelligible,  and  unaffected  manner,  which  has  no  tendencj 
to  make  boys  hypercritics  or  pedants,  but  puts  them  in  possession  of 
a  few  sound  reasons  in  favor  of  the  method  of  instruction  by 
which  they  have  been  taught.  To  pupils  trained  in  this  way  no 
confusion  can  arise  from  the  use  of  different  gra\nmars. — On  the 
whole,  however,  we  consider  the  last-mentioned  objection  as  more 
weighty,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  schools,  than  any  other  which 
our  author  has  advanced^ 

Be  these  minor  considerations  as  they  may;  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  this  valuable  school-book,  without  expressing  our  warmest 
approbation  of  it,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  facihties  which  its  ed- 
itor has  afforded  our  youth  for  their  progress  in  a  language  which 
is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  their  own;  which  is  the  ave- 
nue to  professional  life,  and  to  the  highest  and  most  honored 
spheres  of  public  usefuhiess. 
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KDINBITRGH  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Yesterday  week  being  the  aooiverearj  of  the  fouodation  of  this  excelled  cLa- 
vity,  the  pupils^  male  and  female,  were  examined  id  the  Great  Baaket  Room  of 
the  Asylum,  in  Nicolson  street,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  directors,  and  a 
crowded  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 
jority were  ladies. 

The  directors  not  anticipating  such  a  meeting,  had  not  made  arrangements  for 
raising  the  seats,  so  that  only  those  who  were  placed  near  the  top  of  the  roooi, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  exhibitioo,  which  commenced  at  tirehre 
o^cIock,  and  concluded  about  three. 

The  pupils  were  examined  in  their  knowledge  of  the  scriptares,  io  ipelling, 
grammar,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  astronomy ;  in  almost  all 
of  which  they  displayed  a  woderful  proficiency.  One  of  the  male  pnpila,  J.  Mc. 
L.  who  has  been  in  the  institution  from  its  commencement  m  the  year  1793,  <fii- 
played  an  extraordinary  memory.  In  repeating  large  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  most  of  which  he  seemed  intimately  acquainted,  and  coold  repeat  al- 
most every  part  of  it  upon  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  being  meotioiied,  and 
quoted  the  chapter  and  verse  of  whatever  passage  was  repeated  to  him. 

The  examination  commenced  by  recitations  of  various  passages  of  the  scrip- 
tures, which  were  in  general  delivered  with  good  emphasis  and  accurate  proooB- 
ciation. 

Several  of  the  pupils  showed  great  dexterity  in  writing  with  what  they  call 
the  string  alphabet,  which  consists  of  making  particular  Imots  representing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  on  small  pieces  of  twbe.  One  of  the  pupils,  wrote  in  thb 
manner  the  words  ^  Fear  God  and  honor  the  king^  in  three  and  a  half  mSnatas. 
In  a  competition  for  the  prize  of  5s.  in  thb  class,  the  12lBt  psalm  had  been  givrn, 
and  the  ?()ccimen  which  obtained  the  prize,  was  declared  by  the  teacher  to  be 
both  beautifully  written,  and  without  a  singks  error  in  spelling. 

Id  the  geography  class,  several  of  the  pupils  displayed  great  knowledge  of  the 
■cieiice,  particularly  a  young  female,  who,  upon  a  large  globe  constructed  Ibr  tbe 
use  of  the  bKnd,  pointed  out  any  country,  island,  city,river,  lake,  or  sea,  whkii  wis 
requested  of  her,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  calculated  the  latitudes  and  ko- 
gitudes  of  various  places  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Four  of  the  male  pupib 
were  also  examined  in  this  class,  who  all  showed  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  subject ;  but  the  latter  was  declared  to  be  tbe  most  proficient.  The  pupih 
were  examined  in  this  branch  by  one  of  their  own  number,  David  M*Beath,wlio 
is  the  inventor  of  the  string  alphabet.  The  first  lessons  in  geography  which  baie 
been  given  ia  the  establishment,  were  within  the  present  year ;  and  the  teacher 
of  the  boys,  himself  blind,  did  not  receive  a  lesson  till  the  first  week  in  Jansaiy. 
Mr  Richardson  had  been  employed  to  teach  both  the  male  and  female  ciasies, 
but  soon  found  M^Beath  so  apt  a  scholar,  as  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  to  ea- 
trust  him  with  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  boys'  class. 

A  beautiful  and  ingenious  map  of  the  solar  system,  contrived  by  the  secfetaiyi 
Mr  Johnston,  was  displayed,  on  which  M^Beath  showed  great  dexterity, 
ring  that  he  bad  only  one  previous  lesson. 

The^obJfMrt  of  the  directors  seems  to  be,  to  employ  the  blind  io  soch 
as  will  enable  them  to  exercise  their  powers  of  thinking  in  a  useful  and  ratiooil 
manner ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  been  taught  to  use  the  mode  of  writiif 
above  de«cril)ed,  which  seems,  from  what  was  produced  at  the  iqieeting,  aboD- 
duntly  easy  of  acquirement. 

There  are  constantly  at  work  at  tbe  asylum  about  86  looms.  Four  wceb 
ago,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  respective  weht,  and  a  prize  of  a  aorereign  oftred 
to  the  |>erson  who  should  produce  the  most  cloth,  well  woven.  P.  B,  who  has 
been  long  blind,  but  who,  while  he  enjoyed  vision,  had  been  bred  a  weaver,  pro- 
duced 125  yardii  of  striped  Holhoid,  and  J.  K,  a  bDod  boy  of  14  years,  ta^  '• 
the  asvlum,  produced  1^  yards,  and  they  were  of  course  pronounced  the  no 
cessful  competitors ;  but  to  tlie  latter  much  more  crecfit  appears  doe,  fraa  Im 
extreme  youth,  and  uttor  ignorance  of  the  art  till  he  entered  the  institotioD. 


irrr  ,'  -■'  -^  tT—  i^xjjfieai; 
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The  whole  was  conckided  with  ao  impressive  prayer  bj  the  ReT.  Dr.  Gordon, 
and  two  pieces  of  sacred  music,  which  were  executed  bj  the  bKod,  and  had  ao 
imposing  effect. 

The  worlc  done  bj  the  girls,  as  wdl  as  various  articles  made  bj  the  men  and 
bovs,  were  exhibited  to  tl^  company  after  the  examination. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  a  most  interesting  exbibitioo ;  and  tlie  anxiety  shown 
b^  the  public  to  witness  it  on  this  occasion,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  cause  the 
directors,  before  the  next  annual  examination,  to  make  such  arrangensents  as  will 
eoable  all  present  to  be  fully  gratified.  Cakdwiian  Mereurtf. 

LAW  SCHOOL  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

m 

I 

The  law  school  at  Xorthamptoo,  Massachusetts,  has  been  established  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  has  enjoyed  a  very  liberal  patronage ;  but  until  very  lately  there 
has  been  published  no  particular  statement  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  that 
institution.  The  public  seem  to  have  been  too  well  satisfied  of  the  ability  and 
learning  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Howe,  its  principals,  to  demand  of  them  any  very 
strict  account  of  their  mode  of  instruction  Within  a  few  weeks,  however, 
these  gentlemen  have  published  a  sort  of  prospectus,  detailing  what  seems  to  us  a 
▼err  excellent  and  judicious  plan  of  study.  As  the  school  is  rapidly  rising  into 
notice  and  favor,  and  as  the  whole  community  is  interested  that  those  who  pro- 
ftss  the  complicated  and  difficult  science  of  law,  should  be  sound  and  ripe  scho- 
.  lars  in  their  way,  we  have  been  induced  to  say  something  of  this  plan,  and  the 
advantages  with  which  we  suppose  it  to  be  attended.  • 

Lectures  of  an  hour  are  delivered  at  this  institution  three  times  a  week.  These 
lectures  are  intended  to  embrace  roost  of  the  important  titles  of  the  law,  and  to 
tfaat  in  a  particular  manner  of  those  in  which  (he  greatest  alterations  have  been 
made  in  our  own  country,  and  those  which  have  been  less  fully  discussed  by  ele- 
mentary writers.  An  extensive  and  valuable  law  library  is  open  at  all  times  to 
the  pa|Nl ;  and  he  is  directed  in  his  reading  by  the  particular  advice  of  the  pnnci- 
pab ;  regard  being  always  bad,  in  the  selection  of  books,  to  his  capacity  and  at- 
taiooients,  to  the  progress  he  has  made  in  the  studies  of  his  profession,  and  to 
the  time  he  expects  to  devote  to  them.  Recitations  from  these  books  take 
place  three  times  a  week.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
plan  of  instruction  pursued  at  this  school,  hot  only  are  recitatioos  exceedingly  im- 
portant, as  helps  to  the  memory,  but  they  give  an  opportunity  for  the  renooval 
of  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and  for  the  ei plication  of  those  abstruse  doc- 
trines, and  nice  distinctions,  which  abound  in  our  law,  and  which  are  not  always 
apprehended  with  the  same  readiness  and  clearness  as  self  evident  propositions. 
Tiie  common  law  of  this  country  is  principally  learned  from  English  books — 
from  eleoientary  wo|[||cs  compiled  with  great  industry,  and  in  many  instances,  di- 
rested  with  great  skill,  and  from  the  reports  of  decisions  in  English  courts  of  law. 
These  works,  besides  that  they  give  no  information  of  the  changes  which  we 
have  oMide  b  the  EInglish  law,  contain  much  which  it  is  not  important  that  the  pupil 
*  flboold  particularly  study  and  remember.  So  many  alterations  have  been  made 
io  the  coomion  law  by  the  statutes  of  this  country ;  so  many  in  some  of  the 
stales  have  crept  in  from  mere  custom  ^  so  much  of  it  has  grown  obsolete  by 
lapse  of  tine,  and  so  much  is  imippKcable  to  our  peculiar  condition,  or  incompati- 
ble with  our  institutioos,  that  an  able  and  learned  guide  is  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
deot  in  his  researches.  He  who  should  undertake  to  prepare  himself  for  the  pur- 
rait  of  this  proCession,  by  the  aid  of  books  akme,  without  observation  of  the 
practice  ki  our  courts,  or  inquiry  of  experienced  lawyers,  besides  having  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  unnecessary  labors,  would  find  himself,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  professioD,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  uncertabty  and  embarrassment. 

Id  admtioo  to  these  recitations,  and  to  the  conversations  to  which  they  give  risc,^ 
upon  the  subject  of  their  studies,  great  pains  are  taken  by  the  principals,  one  of 
wtiom  is  a  judge  n  one  of  the  Massachusetts  courts,  and  ^  other  an  advocate  in 
extensive  practice,  to  state  to  their  pupils  the  cases  which  occur  on  the  circuits, 
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the  queftioot  fftited,  and  vftuneaU  arged  oo  tbe  trial,  and  the  waj  in  lAkk 
tbete  are  finallj  lettled.  Thif  part  of  tbe  instroctioii  ii  abo  of  do  una]]  inpof- 
tance^  at  it  n?et  tbe  popU  a  certain  acqnaiotaoce  with  tbe  ordioaij  detaib  of 
practice^  and  b  Bouie  sort  svpplies  tbe  want  of  ezperieiice.  This  lamiliar  way 
of  reportiog  cotemporarj  litigatioiis  and  decMons,  intercati  tbe  onud  &r  non 
ttroogljy  and  leaves  a  much  deeper  impressioDf  than  tbe  reading  of  printed  re- 
ports. Among  tbe  moltitude  of  things  which  we  rememberf  bow  mmnj  are 
there,  whose  oolj  bold  upon  our  recollections  is,  that  they  happened  in  oar  owb 
time,  and  oar  own  neighborhood. 

According  to  the  plan  laid  down  b  the  prospectus,  a  discnssioQ  of  some  lenl 
qoestioD  bj  the  students,  takes  place  ererj  week.  Readiness  in  applying  Uie 
principles  of  law,  skill,  self  possession,  and  fluency  in  debate,  are  cpiaUties  of 
great  importance  to  tbe  legal  profession.  They  are  as  much  so  to  tbe  yoaagist 
as  to  the  oldest  of  its  members ;  and  yet  th^  are  things  of  halnt,  tiie  fruit  of  fic- 
qoent  exercise.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  them  of  him  who  has  bad  no  op- 
portunity to  improre  his  natural  powers  by  practice,  as  it  is  to  expert  of  a  duU 
that  he  will  go  alone  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  lliere  is  no  reason  why  thne 
acqubitions  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  a  legal  educatioD.  A  good  general  ii 
not  satisfied  with  merely  providing  keen  and  bright  weapons  for  his  recruits;  be 
frill  not  push  them  into  battle  till  they  have  become  dexterous  in  their  use. 

In  short,  tbe  school  of  Messrs.  Howe  and  Mills,  combines  every  advaotage  which 
can  arise  from  a  term  of  study  in  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  with  all  those  of  sa 
academic  institution.  The  fine  village  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  beauty  of  fiM 
surrounding  country,  and  the  agreeable  manners  and  cultivated  minds  of  tbe  is- 
habitants,  are  of  themselves  strong  recommendations  in  its  favor  ;  and  we  lean 
that  the  principals  are  about  to  place  it  in  a  still  more  classic  af  moiphere,  hj 
removing  it  to  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  in  the  inamediate  vicinity  of  tbe  cele- 
brated school  of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft.  JV.  E,  Ob; 

GTMN A8T1C  EXKRC18B8. 

We  are  happy  to  understand  that  a  gymnasium  has  been  instituted  at  Ca» 
bridgc,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  from  Germanjr.  Tbe  lesdlf 
thus  far,   is  very  satisfactory  both  to  the  instmcters  and  tbe  stutients. 

In  Boston,  a  meeting  has  been  hekl,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take  the 
proper  measures  for  establishing  a  gymnasium. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

A  course  of  lectures  oo  the  Civil  Law  b  commenced  at  the  AtheDemo,  by  Dr 
Cbartes  FoUen  who  has  lectured  on  that  subject,  in  several  of  tbe  GermaB  (M- 
varsities. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

There  are,  it  b  calculated,  in  tbe  United  States,  about  3,000,000  childi«B.aai 
an  these  children  are  in  the  common  course  of  thinp  to  becooie  the  Artm  ac- 
tors in  the  affairs  of  thb  nation. 

EASTON  COLLEGE^  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  for  the  estabfishment  of  a  college  m  the  bt- 
rough  of  Laston,  Northampton  county.  The  object  of  this  institutioo  a.  *lhs 
education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  the  «iM 
arts,  military  icicdcc,  tactics,  and  engineeriDgi  and  tbe  leaned  asd  An^  ke- 
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gvaj^My'  to  be  called  *  La  FaiftfU  CoUegtJ*  There  is  to  be  fomrer  meiotem- 
M  ID  this  college  a  profeitonhip  of  the  Germao  laaraace ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  organised  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  papib,  the  adjutant  general  of 
this  commoowealth  is  required  to  ddi?er  to  the  Uorporatioo  100  muskets  and 
bajooeti  with  belts,  bayonet  scabbards^  and  cartouch  boxes,  complete. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Ttie  government  pays  13,500  dollars  annually,  for  the  support  of  schools,  frc. 
at  38  stations  among  various  tribes  of  Indians.  Of  the  schools,  16  were  establish- 
ed bjr  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  missions,  7  by  the  Baptists,  6  by  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  2  bv  the  Moravians,  k;c.  The  society  of  Jesuitf 
have  a  catholic  school  among  the  Indians  of  Missouri,  which  receives  eight  hundred 
dollars  annually.  The  number  of  teachers,  (including  their  famifies,)  at  all  the 
schools,  is  281;  number  of  scholars,  1159. 

mechanics'  institutions  in  ENGLAND. 

There  were  in  England  m  the  beginning  of  December,  eighty-five  or  ninety 
mechanics*  institutes,  or  similar  establiriinients  connected  with  libraries.  The 
celebrated  geometrician  and  astronomer.  La  Place,  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
peiidsnt  of  the  London  mechanics*  institute,  in  which  he  commended  them 

mechanics'  institutions  in  FRANCE. 

Mechanics*  institutioos  are  formrog  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Baroo 
Charles  Dupin,  and  in  other  cities  of  France,  by  some  learned  professors. 

COMMON  schools  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Le^ature  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  present  session,  has  passed  a  law 
which  provides  a  fund  for  the  estabfisboient  of  Commoo  Schools  throughout  that 
sUte. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

According  to  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  first  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
Schools  of  oMitual  instruction  is  3507.  vis:— 

In  the  Bo^s. 

Model  School,  342 

Lombard  Street,  262 

Northern  Liberties,  300 

Kensington^  176 

Soothwark,  339 

Moyamensing,  203 

Spring  Garden,  87 

Mary  street,  (coloured.)  185                  >         am 

Gaskni,  street  (coloured.)  148  S 

1894         1618  3607 

Exclusive  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  departments,  and  writers  on  slates. 
there  are  among  these  children  1728  in  the  reading,  899  in  the  paper  writing,  and 
1474  in  the  arithmetic  classes : — in  the  latter  branch  some  have  advanced  to  vul- 

Sr  fractions,  and  in  several  schools  grammar  and  geography  have  been  success- 
ly  taught.  Knittiuj?  and  other  useful  needlework  forms  part  of  the  iostnictioQ 
of  the  giris,  and  at  one  of  the  schools  the  platting  of  straw  has  recently  been  bene- 
ficially introduced. 
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491 
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171 

347 

268 
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411 

52 
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At  the  cdoiBioo  icbeolt  io  the  country  parts  of  tbt  dktiict,  there  are  640  pupSf, 
which  added  to  tbote  taught  oo  the  L&or«steriao  plaov  l^ives  ao  ag^§^gate  of  four 
tiKHiMod  ooe  hundred  and  fortj-foor  chiklrm,  who,  lo  the  ofirial  jear  fx>w  ter- 
minated, have  freelj  received  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  Coontj  Treasurer  for  (22,442  71: 
of  which  ^001  $1 1,531  K^  is  chargeable  to  tlie  support  of  the  Lancaaterian  scboob 
— $  4,856  99,  to  real  estate  and  school  famiture,  principallj  for  the  completion  ot 
the  new  building  in  the  second  section — and  $6053  90,  to  edocatioo  in  the  coootiy 
ftC'Ctions. 

PROPOSED  INSTITUTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  oo  the  above  subject  has,  bj  a  vote  of  tiie 
House,  been  returned  for  further  consideration. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PERU. 

We  observe  among  recent  measures,  which  are  much  in  the  spirit  of  Boi- 
var^s  general  policy,  a  decree  of  the  council  of  government,  estabUshing  a  college 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  The  colleges  of  Ubertj  and  St.  Charles  are  to 
i)e  united  under  the  name  of  the  Convictorio  of  Bolivar,  for  the  support  of  wlich 
$4<X)  a  month  are  to  be  paid,  $300  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support 
and  ioMtructioo  of  Indian  youths  ;  and  in  the  college  of  Independencia  $S00  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Another  decree  orders  the  re  establirbment  of  the 
public  lectures  in  Spanish,  Latin  and  rhetoric,  for  the  pubfic  instmctign  of  joalh- 


TALE  COLLEGE. 

From  tlic  catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Tale  CoHeg^e,  for  tbejcar 
in25-6,  juflt  published,  it  appears,  that  there  are  now  in  thatinstif  tttion  23  Tnco- 
loginil  Students,  16  Law  Students,  75  Medical  Students,  and  354  Undeq^radaatek 
Of  the  latter  159  are  from  Connecticut :  57  from  Massachusetts ;  66  from  New- 
York  ;  1 3  from  Pennsylvania  ;  1 1  from  Ohio ;  10  from  Maryland ;  9  from  Soetb- 
(Carolina;  5  from  New-Hampshire;  4  from  North-CardKna;  4  from  New-Jersej; 
4  from  Misfissippi ;  3  from  Virginia ;  3  from  Georgia ;  3  from  Looiaiana ;  3  fnk 
Alabama ;  2  from  Rhode-Island  ;  1  Ax)m  Vermont ;  1  from  Delaware ;  2  from  the 
Dixtrict  of  Columbia ;  2  from  the  West-Indies ;  I  firom  Lower  Canada ;  and  1  bom 
(iroece. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  MARYLAND. 

To  day  ^tr.  Teakte^s  bill  to  establish  primarj  schools  m  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, came  up  for  discussion  and  was  passed. 


rSEFUL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Tha  rogvHits  of  the  l^Biver^if y  of  New-Tork,  in  a  lale  report  of  their 
(tH«,  liAv«t  MHHtmiiimdod  the  establisbmeot  of  a  school  of  A^ricoltore,  Mechanics, 
and  Ihr  \\*^(\i\  Arts  to  be  cimnrx  ted  with  each  coth^  m  that  state,  to  instmct  the 
iimnuracturcr,  the  mechanic,  joameyroan,  apprentice,  and  laborer,  m  the  prind- 
|iln»  upon  ¥f\\W\\  i>ucccf»riil  practice,  in  tlieir  several  occupations  depends.  Thrj 
inih  o  k.inrnd  courses  of  |K>)>ular  lecture  apos  A^fkoltnrei  Cbemnlfyi  aad  He* 
vhanlci. 
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WORKS   IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Biblical  Reader;  or  Interesting  Extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, with  Practical  Observations,  and  Qpestions  for  tbe  Examination 
of  Scholars.  For  the  use  of  Schools  generally,  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
particulan  also  well  calculated  for  Individuals  and  Families.  .  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  and  Principal 
of  a  Literary  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass.  with  Cuts.  Boston,  1826:  18 
mo.  pp.  472. 

Tbe  object  of  tlui  exceUeot  volmne  is  to  *  furnish  schooli  with  nich  selectioos 
from  tbe  sacred  volume  as  appeared  pecaliarlj  ioterestiog  and  instructive  to  the 
risiB^  generatioo.*  Tbe  book  is  orraogefl  in  chapters^  each  embracing  a  dbtinct 
portion  of  tbe  scriptures,  and  forming  a  lesson  of  moderate  lengtb.  Questions  in«' 
tended  to  secure  the  pupiPs  attention,  and  impress  tbe  sul^ject  on  bis  memory,  are 
annexed  to  every  chapter ;  and  a  few  practical  observations  are  subjoined,  as  a 
proper  conclusion  of  the  lesson. 

Tbe  plan  of  this  work  is,  we  think,  one  which  cauiot  fail  to  render  it  eminently 
useful 

In  two  minor  points,  also,  it  seems  well  adapted  for  schools.  Tbe  arrangement 
<lf  numbered  verses  is  dispensed  with ;  and  tbe  pages  present  tbe  form  of  regular 
paragraphs,  dependent  on  tbe  connection  and  the  sense.  More  attention  is  thus 
attracted  to  the  meaning,  and  tbe  exercise  of  reading  b  greatly  facilitated. 

We  quote  from  the  preface  tbe  following  valuable  directions  for  tbe  use  of  this 
work ;  as  the  exercise  su^^gested  wciuld  certainly  be  entitled  to  a  place  umoog  va- 
luable improvements  in  mstruction.  *  At  the  appointed  hour  (or  beginning  tbe 
•cbool,  and  before  any  studies  or  recitationi>  are  introduced,  let  one  of  the  scholars 
read  alottd,di8tinctly  and  reverentlv,  one  of  tbe  chapters :  while  one  is  thus  reading 
let  all  be  in  profound  silence ;  and  to  insure  the  attention  of  the  irbole  school  to 
what  is  read,  each  one  should  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  answer  tbe  few  questions 
which  follow  the  chapter.' — ^  When  the  readins;  is  finished,  and  tbe  questions  are 
answered,  the  instructer  should  read,  impressively,  the  practical  observations 
which  succeed.' 

As  we  believe  that  the  Biblical  Reader  will  be  extensively  used  in  families  and 
schools,  we  would  suggest  to  tbe  autbor  the  fblbwioj^  additions  :  a  few  questions 
oo  tbe  practical  observations  which  follow  each  chapter,  and  some  geographical 
and  hbtorical  illustrations  from  Burder,  Harris,  and  other  suitable  authors,  so  as 
to  render  every  lesson  still  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

An  Address  delivered  May  S3d,  1820,  to  the  Teachers  of  the  South 
Parish  Sunday  School,  Portsmouth,  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker  18 
mo.  pp«  18. 

This  Uttle  palKphlet  abounds  in  valuable  practical  suggestions,  which  may  be 
advantageously  adopted  by  instructers  generally,  as  weU  at  by  that  class  for 
whoee  use  it  was  more  immediately  intended. 

■ 

Useful  Tables  of  Scripture  Names,  Scripture  Geography,  Scripture 
Chronology,  and  Scriptnre  References ;  including  valuable    Harmo- 
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Dies  of  the  Scriptures,  bj  the  Rev.  6.  Townsend,  and  S.  F.  Jarris^ 
D.  D.  prepared  to  accompany  the  Reference  Bible,  Bj  Her  Fey  Wil- 
bur, A.  M.     Boston.  1826:   ISmo.     pp.  86. 

This  uiefol  manual  preseots,  fint,  the  proper  names  of  scripture  accented  for 
pronunciation,  according  to  Walkei^  Ke^  aad  Rdes :  second,  an  etymological 
table  of  fuch  names  as  are  thought  of  any  importance  for  elucidating  texts,  either 
in  the  Ok)  Testament  or  the  New :  third,  a  general  view  of  sacred  geography, 
(by  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester.)  In  the  last  menti<xied  department,  after  a  few  geoe- 
raf  introductory  obsenratioos,  the  learner  is  fnmislied  with  a  geographical  vocaba- 
larr  of  scripture  names,  arranged  after  the  manner  usually  adopted  in  gaaetieen, 
and  presenting  much  iniformatioo  within  a  small  compass.— Then  follows  a  chro- 
nological harmony  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  *  a  syllabus  of  Townsend^s  recent 
able  work  on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot^s  chronicle.*  The  plan  of  a  simple  and  in- 
genious harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  is  the  next  important  article  in  the  TaUes. 
A  chronological  table,  and  a  tabie  of  references,  conclude  the  volume. 

From  the  analysis  which  is  here  gireo  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  oar  readen 
will  perceiYe  that  the  aim  of  the  compiler  is  to  form  intelligent  readers  of  the  sa- 
cred Tokime. 

We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  proprietor  of  this  nsefiil  manatli 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pronouncme  Bible,  and  the  author  of  the  Biblical  Reader, 
that  by  a  dirinterested  and  cordial  co-operation  in  the  productioa  of  one  school* 
book,  combining  the  merits  of  their  respectiTc  works,  they  would  greatly  fscifi- 
tate  religious  instruction,  and  perform  a  senrice  which  would  entitle  them  lo  tbo 
perpetual  gratitude  of  the  American  community. 

A  Spelling  Book  containing  Exercises  in  Orthography.  ProDanciation, 
and  Reading.  By  William  Bolles.  New  London,  1825  :  12mo.  pp. 
156. 

Mr.  Bolles*  spelKng-book  contains  Walker^s  notation  of  orthoepy,  applied  to 
columns  of  words  arransed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Webster.  Tht  reed- 
ing lessons  are  judiciously  composed  or  selected  ;  l>eiog  intelligible  and  pleaflog 
in  their  8t;|rle.  The  Tocabulary  will  be  found  a  very  useful  part  of  the  book. 
The  definitions  of  the  words  are,  in  most  instances,  Tery  happily  Bren:  they  are, 
in  fact,  what  they  ought  to  be  in  every  book  of  this  Kind,  explanatoiyi  rather 
than  logical :  they  give  the  signification  of  the  words — a  thing  much  more  ubM  to 
children  than  the  most  exact  and  faultless  definition. 

Cornelius  Nepos  de  Vitd.  Excel lentiuin  Imperatonim.  From  the 
third  Edition  of  J.  H.  Bremi.  With  English  Notes.  Boston,  1826:  12 
mo.  pp.  174. 

It  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  heard  of  this  school-book  beii^  intbe 
press.  There  is  no  clasfical  writer  better  suited  for  an  introduction  to  Cesar;  and 
none  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin  readioe,  more  acceptable  or  moreuie- 
ful  to  the  young.  The  cultivation  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  ancieat  history, 
and  of  a  tai>te  for  a  simple,  correct,  and  chaste  style  of  composition,  should  be 
going  on  along  with  every  branch  of  study,  and  more  especially  with  every  stage 
of  classical  education.  We  are  glad  therefore  to  receive  this  excellent  school-book 
from  a  source  so  well  entitled  to  public  confidence  as  the  school  at  Northamptoa. 

In  several  years*  use  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  our  only  dissatisfaction  baa  arisen  Auai 
the  numerous  inaccuracies  and  false  readings  of  the  comnxMi  school  copleo  of  tfaii 
work,  many  of  the  F.nglish  and  ^^cotch  editions  being,  if  possible,  more  fkuhy  tbso 
the  American.  The  Regents  Classics,  it  is  true,  furnish  a  beautiful  copy,  and  a 
carefully  revised  text ;  but  the  book  which  is  thus  offered  is  too  rare  amoag  o^ 
and  too  costly  for  school  use. 


f.jHj^-ifafNa 
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The  text  of  ihe  present  editioD  ii  moch  to  the  credit  of  the  efCtor;  and  the  neat- 
ness of  the  execution  induces  us  to  suggest  that  expense  would  not  be  thrown 
away,  in  furnishing  a  few  copies  which  m^t  take  a  place  among  the  minor  clas- 
sics on  the  shelves  of  a  library. 


BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

Fruits  of  Enteq)rise,  exhibited  in  the  Travels  of  Belxoni  in  E^pt 
and  Nubia  :  interspersed  with  the  Observations  of  a  Mother  to  her  chil- 
dren. By  the  author  of  the  India  Cabinet.  Boston,  1824:  12fD0. 
pp.  248. 

The  story  of  Belzoni's  toils,  and  perils  is  here  thrown  into  the  (brm  of  fkaHj 
conversation,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  A  book  wfaicfa  would  other- 
wise have  remained  a  luxury  solely  ror  the  rich  and  the  scientiflc  amoos;  aduKS| 
is  thus  made  accessible  to  the  young,  in  a  form  suited  to  their  means,  dieir  under- 
standing, and  their  taste. 

Ad  acquaintance  with  the  labors  .of  Beboni,  is  essential  to  all  readers  #bo 
would  keep  up  with  the  current  of  human  knowled^.  This  book  for  jovenfle  read- 
en,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  classed  among  those  wluch  are  merdy  romantic  or  en- 
tertaining i  it  is  highly  instructive  in  connection  wHh  geography  and  history,  and 
is  fitted  to  create  in  the  young  mind  a  deeper  relish  for  these  important  branches 
of  education. 

Another  and  a  very  considerable  advantage  likely  to  resalt  Uom  the  perosaJ  of 
this  Tolume,  is  the  moral  improvement  of  the  reader,— a  point  to  which  the  author, 
la  coasistency  with  the  title  of  her  work,  has  steadlTy  directed  her  attention. 

Theodore,  or  the  Crusaders :  a  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Hoffland, 
author  of '  The  son  of  a  Genius',  &c.     Boston,  1824  :  12mo.  pp.  180. 

The  object  of  this  fascinating  story  is  to  make  the  young  reader  fhmllUtr  with  the 
era  of  the  crusades.  It  abounds  accordingly  with  those  mittate  and  interesting 
details  which,  though  they  cannot  always  enter  into  the  volumes  of  formal  histoi^i 
sure  important  aids  to  a  full  understandwg  of  their  contents. 

Mrs.  Hofllaod's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  interest  of  the  narrative 
with  which  she  has  interwoven  so  much  instruction. 

It  would  be  an  object,  we  think,  worthy  of  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of 
the  above  book  to  furnish  young  readers  with  arn  abridged  edition  of  die  ^  Tales  of  , 
the  Crasaders,*  and  other  historical  narratives,  which  form  so  rich  and  interesting 
a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  author  of  Waverly,  and  are  so  weH  suited  to  en- 
tice tlie  young  to  the  study  of  history.  A  series  of  these  works  of  that  distioguish- 
ed  writer,  if  prepared  m  a  suitable  stjfle,  would,  we  think,  prove  a  very  useful  and 
eattrtaining  departaieat  of  the  Juvenile  Libraiy. 

The  Badge,  a  Moral  Tale  for  Children.  By  the  author  of  The  Fac- 
tory Girl,  &c.     Boston,  1825:   18mo.  pp.  36. 

This  b  truly  what  its  title  calls  it — a  moral  tale.  It  is  ably  and  beautifully 
written.  The  incidents  arc  all  natural  and  highly  interestbg.  The  noble  and 
diskiterested  conduct  of  La  Payette,  is  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  the  young,  to 
incite  them  to  the  exercise  of  generosity,  and  to  aid  them  in  eradicating  m>m  their 
hearts  every  selfish  feelhig. 
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TO  COREESPOHDERTS. 


Prioted  or  maniHcript  accovitB  of  the  Ibltowiig  ■rtitulioi  haf  bMB  recdred, 
and  ahall  be  inserted  in  our  tobteqaeiit 


Maine  WetleyAn  SenuDary. 

ErBamoi  HaU,  L.  L 

Oeoe?m  College,  N.  T. 

Ctiefterfidd  Acadeny,  N.  H. 

Hartwick  Seminaiy,  N.  Y« 

Wettfidd  Acadeaiy,  Mais. 

Dickinsoo  CoDege,  Pa. 

Noyes*  School,  N.  H. 

Derbf  AcadenT,  Man. 

HopuDi'  School,  Maw. 

HaTerfain  Academy,  N.  H. 

Harrard  UniTersity. 

Tale  College. 

Gardiner  Lycemn,  Me. 

Public  Schools  of  New-York. 

Agricttltural  School,  of  DnmiBer  Academy,  Me. 

Baltimore  College. 

Comberland  College,  Tenn. 

Female  Seminary,  Wethersfield,  Coon* 

We  would  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  streral  valoable  cooummicationi,  fiv 
which  we  shall  eodearor  to  make  room  as  early  as  possible:  amoog  these  are  fkit 
followiog ; 

Morarian  education, 

Systems  of  penmanship, 

Pestalonian  iostractioo, 

Parbh  Schools  of  Scotland, 

Strictures  on  a  Review  in  this  Journal,  [Zeto.] 

Education  of  females,  [H.] 

Methods  of  instructioa.  [M.  K*] 

Our  acknowledgements  are  due  to  an  anonymous  friend  who  h^tt  fiirwaiM  m 
a  packet  of  very  interesting  pamphlets,  which  we  have  bo  doubt  w3|  be  Ttiy  ser- 
Ticeable  to  our  purposes. 

The  Report  and  the  Act  contained  in  our  present  number  hare  excluded  Mr. 
N.  Webster^s  letter  to  the  public,  and  reviews  of  Alger's  Prououndpg  Bitik  aid  of 
Jamieson's  Rhetoric.  The  review  of  Greek  Gramman  shall  appear  iu  our  ont 
number. 
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ACCOUNT  OF   THE   SYSTEM  OF   INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  SOO.) 

Arrangement  of  an  hfanl  SchooL 

The  SCHOOL  room.  In  an  establishment  where  circumstance 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  mutual  exam- 
ple, fill  so  important  a  place  among  the  means  of  attaining  the 
purpose  which  is  in  view,  the  choice  of  a  suitable  room  is  of  very 
principal  moment. 

On  this  subject,  some  general  principles  may  be  laid  down,  which 
will  distinguish  those  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
real  efficiency  of  the  system,  from  those  which  are  only  desirable. 
In  the  choice  of  a  room,  then,  it  will  have  sufficiently  appeared, 
that  cheerfulness,  light,  freedom  of  air  and  of  dimension,  must  al- 
ways be  consulted.  The  walls  should,  if  possible,  be  spacious,  and 
the  roof  or  ceiling  lofly. 

The  size  of  the  room  must  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  educated  in  it.  There  should  be  space  for 
the  whole  of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  monitors,  to  sit 
mround  the  room  on  seats  affixed  to  the  walls,  that  the  area  may  be 
perfectly  free. 

The  average  of  one  foot  to  a  child  is  sufficient. 
As  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  these  establishments  is  to  gain 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  school  on  one  spot,  and  on  one  person, 
.  the  form  of  the  room  should,  if  possible,  be  such  as  to  cause  the 
infants  the  least  personal  trouble  and  effort  in  doing  so. 

It  is  desirable,  farther,  that  the  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be 
equally  heard,  without  effort  on  his  part,  and  that  his  person 
should  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness,  at  all  the  most  distant  pointp 
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in  the  room.  If  he  be  obliged  to  raise  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
heard  by  those  who  are  at  a  greater  distance  than  others,  his  tone 
will  almost  necessarily  seem  to  approach  to  that  of  anger;  and  the 
good  feelings  of  his  little  flock  will  in  consequence  be  disturbed; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  distance  will  encourage  carelessness  in 
those  whose  attention  is  not  yet  sufficiently  secured. 

It  will  appear,  from  these  remarks,  that  one  decided  aim  in  tht 
choice  and  the  fitting  up  of  an  infants'  school-room  mast  be  to  plact 
the  little  pupils,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  at  an  eqiial  distance 
from  the  point  from  which  the  teacher  may  propose  generally  to 
address  them. 

Number  of  children. — In  the  establishment  of  an  infants'  school, 
one  of  the  first  things  which  must  occupy  our  attention  is  the  niun- 
ber  of  children  which  may  with  eflfect  be  educated  together.  Now 
in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  as  that  of  the  subjects  of  infant  in- 
struction, possibility  is,  I  would  remark,  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
guide  to  our  decision.  It  may  be  possible,  for  instance,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  for  a  certain  time,  to  catch  the 
attention,  and  to  instruct  together  as  many  as  three  hundred  in&nts; 
but  the  influence  over  so  many  cannot  be  lasting;  and  when 
disorder  is  once  eflfectually  introduced,  it  will  take  some  considen- 
ble  time  to  remove  it.  The  system  may  indeed  be  destroyed  by 
cither  extreme.  Where  moral  influence,  proceeding  almost  direct- 
ly from  the  best  and  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  the  onlj 
source  of  authority,  and  where  mutual  sympathy  is  one  powerfid 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  may  be  either  so  great  that  both  will  be  lost — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  be  merged  in  the  discordant  shout  of  the  infant  multi- 
tude, or  the  company  itself  divided  into  its  little  parties,  and  thai 
the  influence  of  mutual  sympathy  cease  to  be  universal;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  so  small,  that  the  desire  to  excel  wfll  subside 
into  personality,  or  the  influence  of  evil  temper  and  of  disorder  be- 
come universsJ,  before  the  superintendent  is  able  to  subdue  it  by 
the  better  feelings  which  may  remain. 

Where  circumstances  are  &vorable,  three  schools,  of  one  hundred 
children  each,  are  far  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  three  hundred. 
The  number  should  not  be  less  than  from  fifly  to  eighty,  and  it 
should  on  no  occasion  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  an  as- 
sembly so  circumscribed,  if  the  form  of  the  room  be  suitable,  the 
superintendent  may,  from  his  rostriun,  watch  the  eye  of  any  indiri- 
dual.  He  may  address  himself  to  any  one,  or  he  may  avail  himself 
of  the  ear  of  all,  without  elevation  of  voice,  without  anger,  and  with 
the  best  effect. 

Act  or  Tilt  CHILDREN.— Children  are  admitted  into  the  infants' 
schools  from  the  age  of  two  years,  to  that  at  which  Uiej  are  received 
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into  the  parochial  schooLs;  which  is  generally  six  or  seven.  The 
presence  of  the  older  children,  if  the  establishment  be  well  mana- 
ged, is  productive  of  very  beneficial  consequences.  The  mutual 
influence  of  the  infants  on  each  other  may,  throngh  these,  be  ren* 
dered  more  extensively  eflectual,  and  as  they  will  have  attained  to 
a  greater  measure  of  knowledge  than  the  others,  and  will  have  im- 
bibed more  correct  habits  of  order  and  attention,  the  best  monitors 
may  generally  be  selected  from  amongst  them. 

Separation  of  the  boys  and  girls. — ^Afler  the  assembling  of 
the  school,  the  first  division  that  takes  place  must  be  that  of  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  whom  it  wOl  be  well  to  arrange  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  rooms.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  useless  to  insist  on  this 
division  among  children  so  young  as  those  at  an  infants'  school; 
nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  present  ne- 
cessity for  it.  The  principle,  however,  is  accordant  with  the  sys- 
tem. In  such  an  establishment,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  op- 
pearance  and  the  tendency  of  things,  as  well  as  to  their  present  na- 
ture; and  the  arrangement  which  I  have  thus  reconunended  will, 
amongst  others,  encourage  a  delicacy  of  mind  and  propriety  of 
manners,  which  the  children  will  probably  never  totally  forget. 

Classes. — ^The  division  of  the  school  into  classes  must  be  a 
^srork  of  consideration  and  care^  and  will  require  much  time  for  its 
completion. 

It  will  be  more  than  probable,  that  among  a  hundred  children  of 
different  ages  under  seven  years^  a  few  will  be  found  who  have  al- 
ready, by  the  diligence  of  their  parents,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  some  of  the  more  simple  words. 
Now,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  teacher  must  accurately  acquaint 
kimself  with  the  state  of  knowledge  already  attained  by  each  of  his 
pupils;  and  without  any  distinct  remark  to  this  purpose,  he  must 
place  those  who  have  acquirements,  of  howsoever  small  an  extent, 
in  a  higher  place  in  the  school  than  those  who  have  none.  By  thus 
slowly  proceeding  in  his  work,  in  a  few  days  the  little  assembly 
will  have  almost  imperceptibly  assumed  a  more  correct  arrange- 
ment, and  he  will  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  future 
proceedings.  From  this  point,  he  may,  without  hesitation,  proceed 
to  a  general  division  of  the  whole  school  into  classes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  if  it  be  difficult  for  the  teach- 
er to  support  a  consistent  influence  over  the  whole  of  his  school,  it 
would  be  impossible  that  a  child  should  ever  hope  to  do  so  over  any 
considerable  number  of  his  fellow-pupils.  In  that  part,  then,  of  the 
system,  where  instruction  proceeds  immediately  from  the  monitors  to 
their  fellow-pupils,  order  can  alone  be  preserved  by  placing  the 
fewest  possible  number  under  the  care  of  each  little  teacher.  A 
monitor  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  regulate,  and  to  communicate  in- 
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structionto^oe  of  his  fellow-pupils,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  num- 
ber of  each  class.  For  the  general  purposes,  however,  of  the 
school,  it  is  thought  better  to  have  two  monitors  superintending 
the  same  little  party  of  children;  and  on  this  account  two  subordi- 
nate classes  are  regarded  as  one,  and  the  monitor  of  the  school  is 
then  called  the  second  monitor.  In  the  classes  themselves,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  place  the  children  according  to  their  several  acquire- 
ments, as  the  instruction  there  pursued  is  seldom  individual;  and 
the  personal  emulation,  which  is  excited  by  the  taking  of  places,  is 
not  known  in  this  system  of  education.  In  order  to  mark  the  di- 
vision of  the  classes,  the  seats  may  be  divided  by  small  partitions, 
into  compartments  of  ten  feet  each,  which  affords,  on  the  average, 
sufficient  room  for  as  many  children. 

Monitors. — In  an  infants'  school,  a  child,  who  has  attained 
knowledge  howsoever  limited,  is  supposed  to  be  thus  far  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  teach  another  child  who  has  none.  On  this  principle  the 
several  monitors  are  chosen.  All  that  is  required  in  the  way  of 
qualification  in  the  monitor  of  a  class  is,  that  he  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  which  it  is  his  office  to  communicate  to  his  little 
pupils.  It  will  be  evident,  that  in  this  manner  all  the  school  may 
be  reduced  to  an  order  of  successive  instruction,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher,  will  be,  in  this  department,  most  efiectuallj 
performed  by  his  personal  attention,  chiefly  to  the  highest  classes! 
Through  these,  as  monitors,  he  communicates  the  same  knowledge 
to  the  second  order  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  by  succession  to  everj 
class  in  the  school.  His  personal  attention  to  the  subordinate 
classes  will  be  of  a  more  general  character.  He  will  call,  and  £x 
their  attention,  as  he  passes  round  the  room,  to  the  various  subjects 
of  instruction;  and  support,  where  necessary,  the  influence  of  the 
little  teachers  over  those  intrusted  to  their  care.  As  the  monitors 
are,  in  their  order,  themselves  moreover  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  under  such  circumstances  must  for  the  time  leave  their  classes, 
the  most  intelligent  child  in  each  class  is  chosen,  to  fill,  at  these 
times,  the  place  of  the  little  instructor,  and  obtains  the  name  of  the 
Mub-monitor, 

When  the  lesson  is  to  be  given  to  the  whole  school  at  once  from 
the  rostrum,  the  monitors  are  chosen  from  among  the  boys  without 
any  regard  to  their  place  in  their  several  classes.  The  more  sim- 
ple combinations  of  number,  for  instance,  or  the  more  easy  tables, 
are  recited  aloud  from  that  place  by  some  of  the  least  advanced  in 
knowledge.  The  teacher  is  here  constantly  changed,  and  all  feel 
that  in  their  turn  they  may  assume  the  place  of  instructor  to  all  the 
others. 

Besides  these  monitors,  two  or  more  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  children  may  be  selected,  to  act  each  alternately  as  a  woflfc- 
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ing  numiior.  The  duty  of  this  monitor  is  to  walk  slowly  from  one 
end  of  the  school  to  the  other,  observing  the  attention  of  the  scho- 
lars; himself  at  the  same  time  reciting  aloud  the  lesson,  if  the  in- 
struction be  general,  or  exciting  the  yarious  classes  to  diligence. 
He  preserves  order,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  and 
informs  him  of  any  delinquency  which  he  may  perceive  in  any  part 
of  the  little  assembly. 

It  will  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superinten- 
dent, to  watch  over  the  dispositions  of  the  monitors;  as  there  will 
be  constantly  a  danger  of  their  assuming  an  authority  over  their  fel- 
low-pupils, which  is  beneficial  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  the 
general  order  of  the  school.  He  must  be  keenly  alive  to  any 
harshness  of  address  which  they  may  use.  He  must  not  suffer 
them  to  exercise  any  mode  of  punishment;  but  he  must  himself  be 
always  ready  to  enforce  that  measure  of  attention  to  the  lesson' 
which  may  be  necessary. 

Order  of  instructioit. — ^The  next  thing  which  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent  of  an  infants'  school,  after  the  di- 
vision of  the  classes,  will  be  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  in- 
struction. He  must  first,  then,  have  clearly  stated  before  him  the 
subjects  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  in  the  school.  These  he 
must  divide  into  the  following  parts;  those  which  may  be  taught  to 
the  whole  school  at  once  from  the  rostrum— those  which  may  be 
communicated  by  mutual  instruction  in  the  several  classes — and 
those  which  are  suitable  to  the  higher  classes  alone,  and  must  be 
confined  to  the  class-room. 

It  has  been  presumed,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  treatise,  that  the 
mind  of  an  infant  cannot  be  exercised  with  cheerfulness  on  any  one 
subject,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  teacher  must 
carefully  meet  this  tendency  to  weariness,  by  dividing  the  lessons 
themselves  into  so  small  parts,  that  they  may  be  severally  comple- 
ted rather  within  that  period.  Novelty,  another  desirable  object  in 
fixing  the  attention  of  infants,  may  be  thus  consulted;  as  the  les- 
sons may  be  so  arranged  as  to  recur  not  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  week,  and  then  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Afler 
the  division  of  the  lessons,  the  teacher  may  next  proceed  to  form 
his  ncheme  ofindrucium.  He  may,  in  his  scheme,  divide  the  school- 
hours  of  the  week  into  their  quarters;  and  having  thus  before  him 
the  division  of  the  time  of  the  week,  he  may  allot  to  each  quarter 
its  lesson,  and  arrange  the  whole  in  the  manner  which  he  conceives 
to  be  most  suitable  to  the  ends  he  has  in  view.  The  first  and  last 
quarter  of  each  day,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  presume,  will  in  every 
infants'  school  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  smtahk  prayer ,  and 
the  singing  of  some  simple  hymn. 
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Artifictal  aids  to  the  PRfisBRVATioif  OF  ORDUL— It  may  lue* 
fully  call  into  exercise  the  ingenuity  oi  the  teacher,  to  diecorer 
means  of  conveying  by  signs  his  wishes  at  once  to  the  whole  school. 
The  following,  amongst  ^ers,  have  been  tried  with  succeas. 

The  division  of  the  lessons  into  portions  adi^pted  to  periods  of 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  suggest  the  necessity  of  having,  if  pos- 
sible, a  clock  in  the  school-room.  It  will  not  add  yery  considersbtj 
to  this  expense,  if,  instead  of  striking  the  hours,  the  clock  be  made 
it)  8irike  once,  Umdkfy  every  quarter.  When  the  superintendent  per* 
ceives  the  hand  approaching  the  quarter  he  may  place  himself  in 
the  rostrum,  and  immediately  on  the  stroke,  give  out,  with  a  slov 
and  distinct  voice,  what  must  be  the  lesson  of  the  next  quarter. 

He  must  have  some  sign  also  which  the  children  may  all  under- 
stand, for  their  terminating  their  lessons,  and  returning  quietly  to 
their  places.  This  may  be  the  use  of  a  Uttle  bellj  which  he  maj 
carry  in  his  pocket.  But  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  he  may  both 
display  and  excite  ungovemed  passion  by  the  hasty  and  noisy  man- 
ner of  ringing  his  bell,  as  well  as  by  the  angry  tones  of  his  voice. 
He  will  farther  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  directing 
the  modulation  of  the  voices  of  Uie  children  whilst  repeating  their 
lessons.  A  small  and  shrill  whistle  will  answer  this  purpose,  if  be 
impress  it,  as  he  may  efiectually,  on  the  mind  of  the  little  multitude 
that,  whenever  he  uses  it,  they  are  to  say  their  lessons  in  a  whis- 
per. 

The  following  general  considerations  on  the  subject  of  the  pre* 
eeding  section  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  so- 
penntendent  of  an  infants'  school. 

In  such  an  establishment,  order  is  not  die  result  of  a  law,  but  of 
an  influence.  It  is  a  habit,  and  not  the  subjection  of  the  will  to 
reason  or  to  necessity.  It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  arrange  a  school  in  exact  order  at  the  &b( 
opening  of  the  institution,  much  time  must  be  necessarily  expended, 
and  much  patience  quietly  employed,  before  this  object  can  be 
•fibctually  attained.  It  will  be  necessary  not  to  atten^  too  masj 
points  at  once;  but  to  begin  with  the  more  easy,  and  to  proceed bj 
degrees,  to  the  more  exact  regulations  of  the  qnstem.  If  we  at- 
tempt every  thing  at  once,  we  may  preclude  ourselves  from  doing 
any  thii^^  effectually;  but  if  we  are  content  with  smaU  attainments 
at  first,  our  final  success  will  exceed  our  utmost  expeciatioBS. 

it  must  farther  be  remarked,  that  the  difficuhy  attending  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  intant  school  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  its 
Ana  establishment;  when  the  object  is  to  reduce  into  order  awhile 
assembly  of  untaught  children  at  once.  After  this  has  been  once 
eA^ted«  it  will  he  |>rr9er>-ed  with  vetj  little  attention  and  labor  os 
the  part  of  the  teacher.    The  new  tomiis  will  Ihea,  in  iba  eooiss 
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of  things,  be  introduced  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  will  fall  into 
the  established  order  without  any  effort,  and  almost  insensibly  to 
themselves. 

It  will  be  advisable,  farther,  not  to  press  those  lately  introduced 
into  the  school  into  immediate  occupation.  They  may  be  generally 
suffered,  at  first,  to  place  and  to  employ  themselves  as  they  please. 
A  little  observation  on  the  part  of  the  master  will  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  their  proportionate  attainments  and  the  place  which  they  are  to 
hold;  and  when  they  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  institution,  they  will  fill  whatever  station  may  be  assigned  to 
them  with  cheerfiilness  and  regularity. 

Th£  teacher. — With  regard  to  the  teacher  of  an  infants'  school, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  that  I  should  detain  the  reader  by  any  length- 
ened discussion,  as  enough  has  been  impUed  in  every  part  of  the 
preceding  treatise.  The  teacher  must  be  capable  of  doing  all  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  required  of  him,  and  his  efibrts  must  be 
guided,  not  by  a  desire  of  gain,  by  which  they  would  probably  be 
much  circumscribed,  but  by  an  original  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  children,  and  a  capabihty  of  accommodating  himself  to  their 
feelings  and  their  tendencies. 

Number  of  teachers  in  a  school. — ^In  order  to  the  perfection 
of  the  system,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  conduct  an  infant  school 
ivithout  the  constant  aid  of  two  persons;  the  attention  of  one  of 
whom  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  order  and  the  general  edu-; 
cation  of  the  school,  and  of  the  other  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge  in  the  cliLss-room.  The  necessity  of  two  teachers  ap- 
pears in  the  fact,  that  amongst  infants  of  so  tender  an  age,  it  is  not 
possible,  as  amongst  other  children,  to  have  secured  the  habit  of 
order,  independently  of  the  inspection  of  the  master.  The  unin- 
terrupted presence  of  one  teacher  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
constitute  a  part  of  the  general  arrangement. 

Qualifications  of  a  teacher. — ^A  superintendent  of  an  infants' 
school  should,  in  few  words,  be  htmsey^ike  model  of  that  in  vfhich  it  is 
proposed  that  he  should  educate  the  little  assembly  under  his  care. 

Religion, — ^The  first  qualification  of  such  an  individual,  it  will 
hence  foHow,  must  be  the  purest  excellence  of  moral  character y  and  the 
sincere  ii^uence  of  a  vital  and  reasonable  reUgiony  which  has  part  in 
every  disposition,  and  enters  into  every  action  of  his  life.  It  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  the  false  principle  which  he  may  hold, 
or  the  evil  habit  to  which  he  may  be  liable,  be  not  yet  directly 
cognisable  by  the  children.  The  former  will  not  fail  to  throw  a 
morbid  influence  over  the  course  of  his  instruction,  and  the  latter 
will  be  hidden  aoly  by  the  arts  of  a  hjrpocrite; — arts  which  not  only 
qualify,  but  pervert  and  destroy  the  real  character  of  religion,  and 
are  of  too  flimsy  a  texture  to  hide  their  degraded  principle  from  the 
eye  of  even  an  infant.    It  would  be  better,  for  the  present,  to  defer 
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all  appeals  to  the  religious  principles  aad  feelings  of  a  child,  than 
to  place  before  him  that  which  is  calculated  to  generate  disgust; 
or  to  give  the  idea,  that  religion  consists  principally  in  form  and 
outward  show,  and  has  little  to  do  with  our  secret  actions  and  with 
our  heart. 

Intellectual  acc^uirements. — It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  in- 
tellectual acquirements  of  a  teacher  of  an  infants'  school  should 
include  more  than  he  may  have  learned  at  some  of  the  best  coo- 
ducted  of  our  parochial  establishments.  More  importance  is  to  be 
fittached  to  the  modt  of  his  knowledge  than  to  Us  extent.  He  should 
have  learned  well  that  with  which  he  professes  to  be  acquainted; 
and  should  have  the  faculty  of  accurate  discrimination,  and  of  tra- 
cing the  subjects  of  knowledge  to  their  first  and  easiest  principles. 

Of  the  moral  qualities,  st}f<(ndrol  is  one  of  the  most  requisite. 
Irritability  and  quickness  of  action  must  soon  produce  an  evil  effect 
upon  the  little  assembly;  who  will  gradually  lose  their  respect  for 
a  teacher,  if  he  be  frequently  under  its  influence,  and,  eventuallj 
imbibing  his  spirit,  refuse  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  should  be 
kifid  and  gerUlcy  and  yet  consistently  firm  and  energetic  in  his  man- 
ner. His  address  should  be  always  that  of  cheerftdnesMy  and  he 
should,  at  proper  times,  be  capable  of  relaxing  without  effort  into 
plaijfulness.  And,  above  all,  whatever  he  may  think  right  to  do, 
must  be  accompanied,  both  with  a  manifest  good-will,  and  with  a 
real  as  well  as  a  professed  conviction  of  duty.  He  mu8i  sftow  Ae 
children^  that  he  proceeds  always  in  svbmission  and  in  obedienee  to  tkc 
will  of  Gtody  beyond  which  he  knows  of  no  appeal. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  in  the  infancy  of  this  system, 
persons  should  ofier  themselves  altogether  prepared  to  undertake 
the  guidance  of  an  infant  school.  It  wiU  generally  happen,  that 
the  proposed  teacher  must  be  himself  instructed  and  formed  for  his 
work.  And  if  he  be  under  the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  there- 
fore of  an  excellent  moral  character;  if  he  be  possessed  of  a 
strong  natural  intellect,  and  kind  afiections;  and  if  he  have  receiTed 
that  measure  of  education  which  is  given  in  our  parochial  schodsy 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  with  care,  attention,  and  perse- 
verance, he  will  soon  be  capable  of  performing  with  propriety,  the 
duties  which  may  be  incumbent  upon  him. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  to  believe,  that  none  of  the 
good  eflects,  which  attend  these  institutions,  can  be  secured  to  in- 
fants of  so  early  an  age,  without  attempting  an  approach  to  the 
perfection  of- the  system  which  has  been  described.  Much  has,  in 
some  places,  been  done  by  the  adoption  of  parts  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  proposed.  In  this  manner,  where  infants'  schools  cannot 
be  established,  those  conducted  by  dames,  which  exist  in  almoflt 
every  village  in  the  kingdom,  may,  in  many  instances,  be  iniicb  im- 
proved. 
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[The  following  extracts  A-om  the  Prize  Book,  comprehend  the 
terms  of  education,  the  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  method  of 
teaching,  the  books  which  are  adopted  in  instructing,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  management  of  this  school;  all  of  which, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  equally  useful  and  interesting  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  pcflrused  the  Prize  Book  itself] 

The  scholars  are  distributed  into  six  separate  apartments,  under 
the  care  of  the  same  number  of  instructers;  viz.  a  Principal,  or 
head  master,  a  sub-master,  and  four  assistants.  For  admission, 
bojs  must  be  at  least  nine  years  old;  able  to  read  correctly  and 
with  fluency,  and  to  write  running  hand;  they  must  know  all  the 
stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations,  and  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose.  The  time 
of  admission  is  the  Friday  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement at  Cambridge,  which  two  days  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  lasts 
five  years;  and  the  school  is  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  time  of  entrance. 

When  a  class  has  entered,  the  boys  coonmence  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar all  together,  under  the  eye  of  the  principal;  where  they  con- 
tinue untill  he  has  become  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  Iheir 
individual  characters  and  capacities.  As  they  change  their  places 
at  each  recitation,  those  boys  will  naturally  rise  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  class,  who  are  most  industrious,  or  who  learn  with  the  great- 
est facility.  After  a  time  a  division  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys 
is  taken  oflffrom  the  upper  end  of  the  class;  after  a  few  days  more, 
another  division  is  in  like  manner  taken  oflT;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
class  is  separated  into  divisions  of  equal  number;  it  having  been 
found  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  most  convenient  number  to 
driU  together. 

In  this  way  boys  of  like  capacities  are  put  together,  and  the  evil 
ef  having  some  unable  to  learn  the  lesson  which  others  get  in  half 
the  time  allowed,  is  in  some  measure  obviated.  The  class,  thus 
arranged  for  the  year,  is  distributed  among  the  assistant  teachers, 
a  division  to  each.  This  is  preferred  to  keeping  them  together; 
fyr  they  are  in  the  room  with  two  divisions  of  higher  classes,  therer 
being  always  three  divisions  in  each  afiartment;  and  by  the  example 
of  older  boys  they  more  readily  correct  their  childish  foibles,  and 
fall  ifi  with  the  habits  of  the  school.  And  ftirther,  as  writing  is  aet 
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taught  in  the  school,  the  younger  classes  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  are  dismissed  at  eleven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  school  is 
done,  that  they  may  attend  a  writing  school.  It  is  necessary 
therefore,  that  one  division  of  a  class  that  stays  till  twelve  shooM 
be  in  edch  room,  to  afford  the  instnicter  employment  firom  elcTea 
to  twelve  o'clock.  This,  therefore,  is  an  hour  of  uninterrupted 
instruction  to  a  sif^le  dicisum  in  each  room,  after  the  other  two 
have  been  dismissed. 

When  this  distribution  is  made,  the  boys  continue  for  the  year  in 
the  apartment  in  which  they  are  first  placed,  unless  some  pniticutar 
reason  should  exist  for  changing  them;  or  when  the  higher  divisioiis 
attend  the  sub-master,  for  instruction  in  Geography  and  Mathema- 
tics, to  whom  these  departments  are  conunitted. 

This  method  of  studying  each  branch  separately,  is  adopted 
throughout  the  school.  The  same  individuals  do  not  study  Latin 
one  part  of  the  day  and  Greek  the  other,  but  each  for  a  month  at  a 
time;  and  so  with  mathematics,  except  that  the  lesson  for  the  eve- 
ning, which  is  usually  a  written  exercise,  or  a  portion  of  Liitin  or 
Greek  to  be  committed  to  memory,  is  in  a  different  departmeot 
fi-om  the  studies  of  the  day.  In  this  way,  the  aid  of  excitement 
from  the  continuity  of  a  subject,  is  secured;  and  a  much  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole  obtained,  than  when  studied  in  detached 
portions;  and  the  granunar  of  neither  language  is  permitted  to  go  out 
of  mind.  For  it  should  ^'  be  remembered,  that  if  the  grammar  he 
the  first  book  put  into  the  learner's  hands,  it  i^ould  also  be  the  last 
to  leave  them." 

At  the  close  of  every  month,  the  boys  in  each  apartment  undergo 
a  rigid  examination  in  all  the  studies  of  that  month.  This  is  con- 
ducted by  the  principal,  with  whom  only  the  first  class  remain  per- 
manently, in  the  presence  of  their  particular  teacher,  and  sudi 
other  instructers  of  the  school  as  find  it  convenient  to  attend. 
These  monthly  examinations  are  sometimes  attended  by  the  sob- 
committee  of  the  school,  and  are  open  for  parents,  and  any  other  per- 
sons interested.  If  any  class,  or  any  individuals  do  not  pass  satis- 
factory examination,  they  are  put  back,  and  made  to  go  over  th^ 
portion  of  studies  in  which  they  are  deficient,  till  they  do  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  The  rank  of  each  scholar  and  his  seat 
for  the  succeeding  month  are  determined  by  this  examination;  un- 
less an  account  of  places  for  each  recitation  of  the  month  hii 
been  kept,  in  which  case  they  are  determined  by  a  general  average. 
The  boy  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  is  monitor 
for  the  month.  The  monitor  writes  in  his  bill  a  list  of  all  the 
classes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  arranged;  and  notes, 
each  half  day,  such  as  are  absent.  The  absences  of  each  indivi- 
dual for  a  month,  or  a  year,  may  be  known  by  reference  to  this  biH. 
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Boys  commence  with  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  in  learning  which 
they  are  required  to  commit  to  memory  much  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand at  the  time,  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  labor.  There  are  some  objections  to  this,  it  is  true,  but 
it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  make  boys  commit  thorough- 
ly to  memory  at  a  subsequent  peciod,  what  they  ha?e  been  allowed 
to  pass  over  in  first  learning  the  grammar.  It  takes  from  six  to 
eight  months  for  a  boy  to  commit  to  memory  all  that  is  required 
in  Adam's  Grammar;  but  those  who  do  master  the  grammar  com- 
pletely,  seldom  find  any  difficulty  afterwards  in  committing  to  memo- 
ry whatever  may  be  required  of  them. 

The  learned  Vicesimus  Knox  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  relieve 
boys  a  little  while  studying  grammar,  ^^  for,"  says  he,  ^^  after  they 
have  studied  Latin  Grammar  a  year  clo$dyj  they  are  apt  to  become 
weary." 

The  examples  under  the  rules  of  syntax  are  the  first  exercises 
in  parsing.  The  Liber  Primus  is  the  first  book  after  the  grammar. 
No  more  of  this  is  given  for  a  lesson  than  can  be  parsed  thoroughly. 
Tliis  and  the  grammar  form  the  studies  of  the  first  year.  To  these 
succeed  Grseces  Historiss  Epitome,  Viri  Rom»,  Phsdri  Fabule, 
from  Burman's  text,  with  English  notes;  Cornelius  Nepos;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  by  Willymotte;  with  particular  attention  to  scan- 
ning and  the  rules  of  prosody.  Portions  of  Ovid  are  committed  to 
memory  in  the  evening  that  were  translated  in  the  day,  and  Terses 
selected  from  them  for  cofpingy  which  is  a  fiivorite  exercise  with 
boys.  Valpy's  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  EInglish  History,  Dana's 
Latin  Tutor,  for  writing  Latin,  and  Tooke's  Pantheon,  with  the  books 
already  mentioned,  comprise  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  The 
Greek  Grammar  is  now  commenced,  if  it  has  not  been  before,  Csb- 
Bar's  Commentaries  and  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  TibuUo.  Then  follows 
the  Delectus  Sententiarum  Grsecarum,  a  most  excellent  little  book 
for  the  commencement  of  Greek  analysis.  And  here  particular 
care  is  taken  that  no  word  be  passed  over  till  aU  the  change$  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  be  gone  through,  and  the  rule  given  for 
each.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  boys  are  introduced 
to  a  new  study.  They  like  what  they  can  understand.  Hence  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  lads  properly  initiated  into  Greek, 
soon  prefer  it  to  Latin  and  every  other  study.  The  CoU.  Gr.  Mi- 
nora follows  next,  with  Sallust  and  Virgil;  and  these,  with  the  wri- 
ting of  translations  in  EngUsh,  from  Latin  and  Greek,  form  the 
studies  of  the  third  year.  The  exercises  in  the  Latin  Tutor  con- 
tinue till  the  book  is  entirely  written  through  once  or  twice.  Much 
time  and  labor  are  saved  in  correcting  these  exercises.  The 
head  boy  gives  his  exercise  to  the  teacher,  and  takes  that  of  the 
next  below  him,  who  in  his  turn  receives  bis  next  neighbor's,  and 
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SO  on,  through  the  class.  Hie  boy  at  the  bottom  reads  the  EngUsb, 
a  sentence  at  a  time;  and  the  teacher  reads  the  same  in  Ltatin, 
from  the  exercise  in  his  hand,  marking  with  a  pencil  such  words 
as  are  wrong.  Where  the  sentence  admits  of  varietj,  each  form 
is  given.  The  boys  in  the  mean  time  mark  all  words  differing  from 
what  is  read,  by  placing  the  figures  1 ,  ^^  3^  &c.  under  them.  When 
the  exercise  has  all  been  read,  and  each  boy  has  marked  the  er* 
rors  of  his  next  neighbor,  the  one  who  has  fewest  takes  the  head, 
and  so  on.  This  exercise  is  returned  to  be  corrected,  and  has  a 
second  reading  with  the  next  new  exercise.  Thus  in  fifteen  min- 
utes the  task  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  performed.  The  attention 
in  the  mean  while  is  effectually  secured  by  the  interest  each  boy 
has  in  noticing  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  liability  of 
having  all  marked  to  hia  own  account^  which  shall  appear  on  second 
reading  not  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  first.  But  this  method,  of 
course,  can  be  adopted  only  so  long  as  the  Latin  words  are  given 
in  the  exercise  book.  When  the  Lmtin  Tutor  can  be  coverted  into 
correct  Latin,  Valpy's  Elegantis  Latins  succeeds  it.  This  book 
is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  teaching  to  write  Latin,  and  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  school  books.  It  consists  of  a  free  transla- 
tion of  select  portions  of  the  roost  approved  Latin  authors,  with 
many  judicious  and  critical  remarks  on  the  rules  of  constmctioo, 
and  the  use  of  words,  with  a  key,  separate  from  the  book,  to  be 
kept  by  the  instructor,  where  the  original  passages  may  be  seen 
by  the  learner,  and  compared  with  his  own  Latin.  When  boys 
can  write  Latin  prose  grammatically,  they  are  required  to  make 
nonsense  reraeSj  or  to  put  words  into  verses  with  regard  to  their 
quantity  only.  When  the  mechanical  structure  of  different  kinds  of 
versification  is  familiar,  they  have  giVen  them  a  literal  translation, 
of  a  few  verses  at  a  time,  taken  from  some  author  with  whose  style 
they  are  not  acquainted,  which  is  to  be  fumed  into  verses  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  then  compared 
with  the  original.  Bradley's  Prosody  is  used  for  this  exercise. 
Afterwards  portions  of  English  poetry  are  given,  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  verse.  Original  verses  are  then  required,  which,  with 
themes  in  Latin  and  English,  continue  through  the  course.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets  used  in  school 
arc  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  read:  particularly  several 
books  of  Virgil;  all  the  first  book  of  Horace,  and  parts  of  many 
others;  the  third  and  tenth  Satires  of  Juvenal  entire;  all  the  poetry 
in  the  Graeca  Minora;  and  many  hundreds  of  verses  in  Homer. 
This  is  an  imponant  exercise  to  boys;  and  without  it  they  can 
never  write  Latin  prose  or  verse  with  the  same  facility  as  with  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  idioms  of  any  language  are  gained;  and  in 
writing  verses  the  quantity  and  proper  use  of  most  words  employed 
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by  the  best  writers  are  instantaneously  determined,  by  recalling  a 
verse  in  which  it  occurs.  Cicero^s  select  orations,  De  OfSciis,  Do 
Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  Horace  Exp.,  Juvenal  and  Persius  Expur. 
Greek  Primitives,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Maittaire's  Homer,  Greek 
Testament,  Wyttenbach's  Greek  Historians,  together  with  the 
aforenamed  exercises,  and  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Tri« 
gonometry  and  its  uses,  Algebra,  &,c.  form  the  studies  of  the  two 
last  years. 

llie  study  of  arithmetic  is  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
year  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  with  Colburn's  ^^  First  Les- 
sons."   Recitations  in  this  are  made  two  or  three  times  each  half 
day,  by  those  who  are  studying  it.     The  boys  are  not  expected  to 
commit  to  memory  the  answers  to  the  several  questions,  but  to  fmd 
them  repeatedly  before  the  recitation,  that  their  answers  may  then 
be  given  with  more  facility ;  and  in  order  that  the  operations,  by 
which  they  solve  the  questions,  may  be  strictly  intellectual,  numbers 
are  often  announced  by  the  instructor  different  from  those  in  the 
book,  and  only  the  fwm  of  the  questions  is  adhered  to.     After  the 
question  is  announced,  a  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  class  to  find  the  answer;  and  then  one  is  called  upon; 
the  question  is  passed  through  the  class,  whether  the  answer  be 
given  right,  or  not;  and  all,  whose  solutions  are  right,  go  above 
those,  whose  are  wrong.     After  all  the  questions  in  a  section  have 
been  understood,  and  solved,  each  boy  is  called  upon  to  state  the 
general  method  of  their  solution,  or  the  rule  for  working  them. 
This  rule,  thus  made  by  the  boys,  not  given  them,  when  corrected 
as  to  phraseology  by  the  teacher,  is  written  in  a  manuscript  book, 
and  committed  to  memory.     The  same  system  of  advancing  from 
particular  examples  to  the  general  rule,  is  observed  in  teaching  La- 
croix's  Arithmetic  and  Eulcr's  Algebra;  synthesis  being  considered 
preferable  to  analysis,  in  these  studies.    Tlie  class,  with  their  slates, 
come  to  the  recitation  forms;  a  question  is  proposed,  which  each  is 
required  to  solve;  others,  more  and  moro  difficult  of  solution,  de* 
pending  on  the  same  principles,  are  announced;  each  boy  on  finding 
his  answer  passes  his  slate  to  the  one  above  him;  and  thus  no  one 
can  correct  his  solution  on  the  authority  of  a  better  scholar.     All, 
whose  sums  are  right,  take  precedence  of  the  others.     After  the  so- 
lution of  numerous  questions  proposed  in  as  many  difierent  forms 
as  possible,  they  are  furnished  with  the  rule,  and  required  to  com- 
mit it  to  memory.    The  black  board  is  also  used,  to  show  the  me- 
thod of  arranging  their  work,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space 
and  labor. 

In  geometry  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  are  taken  off,  first  on  paper, 
with  figures  instead  of  letters,  that  nothing  may  be  committed  to 
memory  without  being  understood.    When  they  have  been  demon- 
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■trated  from  the  paper,  thej  are  afterwarda  drawn  hj  the  puptt  od 
the  black  board,  with  figures;  when  the  propoiition  ia  demonahited 
without  a  book,  or  any  aid  to  the  memoiy,  whaleTer.  Woceealer'f 
Geography  is  the  text  book  in  that  branch;  and  here  conahiit  and 
particular  use  is  made  of  the  maps.  The  boys  are  required  to  M 
upon  it  the  rise  and  course  of  erery  rirer,  the  ailiwlioa  ef  eack 
town,  etc.  in  their  lesson;  and  beside  getting  the  test  of  the  book, 
to  answer  any  question  which  may  arise  upon  the  map  of  the  ooontij 
whose  geography  they  are  studying. 

Beside  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  is  made  c^the  JbDowiBg, 
viz.  Noilson^s  Greek  exercises  for  writing  Greek,  Schrerelivs'  Gred^ 
Lexicon,  Hedericus,  Scapula,  Morell's  Thesannis,  Wmlker's  Cki- 
sical  Key,  Lompriere's  Classical  Dictionaiyy  Adam's  Roman  An- 
tiquities, Entick^s  and  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  Ilc. 

On  Saturdays  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  the  hall  for  de- 
clamation. The  four  upper  classes  speak  in  turn,  adaas  od  eacb 
Saturday.  The  youngest  class  attenda  this  exerciae,  hut  does  not 
take  part  in  it.  After  a  boy  has  spoken,  and  the  pr nsiding  iastniGler 
has  made  such  obsenralions  as  he  sees  fit,  any  individBal  of  the  cfaai 
that  is  ipeaking,  has  a  right  to  oorraet  any  erroia  ia  pgommciatJoa, 
or  any  violation  of  the  text,  that  may  not  have  been  poiBted  oit; 
and  if  none  of  the  class  does  this  before  another  boj  ia  called  oa^ 
it  may  be  done  by  any  boy  ia  the  achooL  This  leads  lo  mo^  at- 
tt^niKMi  to  the  subject  of  proQoackftkMi;  aadgieat  awMwieaa  is  oftca 
di«»c^n>M>rd  by  very  young  boys.  This  is  the  od|y  day  in  the  week 
ia  xfthieh  jJI  thr  instnicters  aad  acholaia  auie  ia  aaj  rcligioiM  or 
Ul^ranr  exriviM', 

i\i  th«iw^  occaM<Mi»«  boys  ere  ptsmnic^  fiom  alowor  to  a  higlirr 
Avm^VK,  <^r  a  hi|Bher  ciass«  who  hare  hniii^  iiiki  i  thaMaehes,  bj 
aMiMaiaM^  Omr  place  uv  a  girea  thae  m  the  he«A  of  the  diwiaoa 
la  mhic^  tWy  nKi«ir.  la  thw  way*  a  achalv 
^  i^N^  xtsan'ia  ih^^  ai>^  ^^''theft^Eakr  cvaneL  Caidh  of 
^^  i^ftoh  a»  dMiwnr  ih<m.  aix^  ah«^  gm»  oat  eace  a  momh,  ia  pee- 
v^*o^  v^'  Ihr  «hok  ik^^mhx 


^  IV  •NlJv^m.^  aAibrw  «:a»  ^^hw^  Vr  ^r  Hen.  Joha  T 
v>M^  f«v«>^^  A!^  -K|.  *Nfjr:*  >»c  «hK^^  die  dbcive  school  ii 
,x.Ni,M».ilN>^     nV^  M<lMt»  hasv  M  «?id«tr  «  ^i»  Kmh^  of  trustees, 

^^    ^^rt  ^va^N^  ))a\>r  ^^hivi?fan»:«  n 
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iM  peculiarly  important^  in  the  present  state  of  the  pnhlic  mind 
with  regard  to  education,  we  hare  postponed  other  valuable  mat- 
ter to  make  room  for  its  insertion. 

It  is  our  intention  to  derote,  if  possible,  a  portion  of  each  of  our 
future  numbers  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  females;  and  we 
would  take  this  opportunitj  of  eiq>ressing  our  obligations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  who  has  &vored  us  with  an  introductory  article 
on  her  views  and  plans  of  instruction.  The  article  alluded  to  will 
i^pear  in  our  next;  and  our  correspondent  will,  we  hope,  favor  us 
with  more  of  the  particular  resolts  of  her  own  experience  in  teach- 
ing; as  we  conceive  they  would  form  a  body  of  valuable  details, 
which  would  aid  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  females.] 

A  TEAK  has  nearly  elapsed  since  this  Society  established  a  Semi- 
nary for  male  children,  similar  to  that  we  contemplate  opening  in 
this  building  for  the  education  of  female  children.  That  Seminaiy 
has  answered  the  expectation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  in  theiir 
late  report  to  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  they  have  expressed  thero^ 
selves  thus  far  entirely  satisfied  with  the  experiment  which  they 
had  made. 

We  have^  in  truth,  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  such 
as  were  to  be  expected  in  the  opening  of  an  Institution  of  this  na- 
ture. The  Principals,  though  eminent  as  teachers,  and  distinguished 
for  their  literary  attainments,  were  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  monitorial  method  of  instruction,  and  had  to  acquire  a  profi- 
ciency in  it  by  the  experience  of  teaching.  The  pupils  were  new 
to  their  teachers,  and  were  unaccustomed  to  this  novel  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge:  monitors  were  to  be  instructed  before  they 
could  be  made  the  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  others:  some 
time,  therefore,  was  consumed  in  these  preparatory  acquirements, 
before  the  institution  could  be  considered  as  having  been  fairly  got 
under  way.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  it  has  flourished  equal 
to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  were  active  in  its  establishment; 
and  it  promises  .to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  those  plans  of  educa- 
tion, which  at  present  engage  the  attention  of  intelligent  individuals, 
and  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the  state.  Thus  encouraged,  we 
have  felt  desirous  that  the  usefulness  of  this  Society  should  be  en- 
larged, and  that  our  daughters,  as  well  as  our  sons,  should  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  association. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  make  to 
you  at  the  present  time,  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  the  monito- 
rial system  of  instruction:  this  I  had  the  honor  of  doing  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institution  to  which  this  is  an  auxiliary;  and  indeed,  the 
great  utility  of  this  system -appears  at  present  to  be  understood  and 
admitted,  if  we  may  judge,  from  the  number  of  Hcminaries  which 
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have  of  late  years  been  eatabliihed  in  varioaa  parts  of  this  state, 
and  in  which  this  system  of  instruction  has  been  adopted. 

I  will  only  ask  your  indulgence,  while  I  dwell  for  a  few  momenU 
upon  (he  great  individual  and  public  adrantages^  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  an  attention  to  female  education. 

And  hero  1  am  aware,  that  I  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  the 
bosom  of  every  parent,  and  I  would  say,  especially  in  the  boeom  of 
ov«iry  father.  I  would  ask  each  of  those,  which,  of  mil  the  anxietiet 
that  besot  his  heart,  clings  to  it  with  a  firmer  hold  than  that  for  the 
welfare  of  his  female  offspring  ?  Our  sons  we  can  educate  and  Uumch 
into  tho  world  as  we  ourselves  have  been  lannchedinto  it;  and  sl- 
thougli  we  must  feel  great  solicitude  for  their  succeas,  yet,  both 
(Vom  nature,  from  habit,  and  from  education,  they  are  able  to  bnfiet 
with  the  stream,  and  to  put  back  or  overcome  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  may  be  surrounded. 

Hut  what  shall  become  of  those  tender  plants  which  ProvideBce 
has  intrusted  to  our  care  and  nouiishnient  ?  What  difficulties  may 
th^y  have  to  encounter?  Who  will  stand  op  for th^n  in  the  hour  of 
nect^sAity  ?  How  will  they  be  enabled  to  struggle  with  those  hard- 
shi|>s«  and  meet  those  vicissitudes  which  they  may  experieDce  io 
tlu'ir  pri^r^'ss  through  lite?  These  are  reflections  which  most  coo- 
liniialiy  occur  to  the  parental  aaind,  and  in  some  aseasore  cast  a 
iihad<»  of  sailness  over  thoM  hopes  with  which  a  pareat  always 
Un^tcii»  tlhc  iutuiv  prospects  of  his  children. 

The  stlVvtKMi  which  a  father  feels  for  his  asale  o&pring:,  is  of  a 
*ti\M\)&  sihI  Uanini;  nsturr;  but  to  hb  feasalr  oApriog,  whoj  like 
lv«Kicr  X  uiic«  tia\Y  cm^uicd  theBMcKr^  aioond  hiss,  depending  opoa 
Hm'.\  «Ukc  iW  pr^MiPciKMi  and  ji«ppoit«  while  for  theaa  he  fe^  the 
MM^  aSk^w^  aRtachaicHU  he  »  5«t  dkam  le^ai'As.  them  by  synpa- 
lhw^>  %s<  A  tcxsTcn^r  MNurr.  TWt  rear  ■f.ciawsrniltJ  to  him  bv 
II^^MT  MlA^^hnw^  K^  ihc^r  hoasar^  i^v  ihear  fterf  rrharr  wbosi  bhe,  and 

*  a  ■ 

V\  A«;  <>s>yr  ^^rortnlaiiw^  % '^^i  cMutAaMflHAv-  htliiig  to  their  na- 
9MV  )W  >Vii«  Uh'x  TJiir  «.xm  htii  afewKfltf  ts^  ^^'^T  and  poveifal, 
iA  <,\NVft,iyg»«-ts  %«>Jk  hmt  ;hri^»^  c^wr  Mnna  ao*  ncuasDade  of  their 

^\.  ^svi^i^r-^  ;Km  ^   U::h  jriTj^ofiirai  Hfei' M^fli  ^dehcaa*  pnsd  to  ft- 
9i^^<.  ^v^mxvv^.^  ^^  rui-^  sil  nftm^mTHk  'OicaMCUH'.JBosif  oor  ssest 
r\^«<^  «.  su^.   ^1^1^  j^  .-ivC'Ai^i  AfUioaSM«  V  aterenMJr  nrrsenarr  is 
•K..   N..svN<:vx  «•  ii«^^^  tf^  t^^r  tft^'^ntnw  SHKC  la  Taia~mini4  is  tni 
K^  .Is^iv   V  K>v.  4lw«<v  v^«.*iii^»<  eiw  ^AliaiiMa^  ^Aita  ^tt  aoort  es- 
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Yet,  how  often  has  this  opinion  been  proved  to  be  fallacious! 
How  frequently  has  experience  shown,  that  many  who  ought  to  have 
found  protectors  in  those  with  whom  their  fortunes  had  been  join- 
edy  have  had  themselves  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day;  and 
that  on  their  feeble  and  unassisted  efforts  the  sustenance  of  a  whole 
family  has  had  entirely  to  depend!  How  often  again,  have  we  be- 
held the  same  distressing  results  where  disease  or  misfortune  had 
sapped  the  strength  of  him  who  was  ever  ready  to  perform  the 
offices  of  duty  and  affection! 

Experience  therefore,  would  teach  us,  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom,  to  prepare  and  strengthen  the  female  mind  to  sustain  and 
bear  up  against  those  trials. 

But,  although  our  daughters  may  not  experience  those  melan- 
choly changes  of  fortune,  it  is  equally  important  for  the  purposes 
of  their  domestic  happiness  and  their  domestic  usefulness,  that  their 
minds  should  be  improved  by  a  judicious  education.  Minds  intelli- 
gent and  well  improved,  generally  obtain  and  secure  the  affections 
of  minds  equally  informed  and  intelligent.  They  are  drawn  together 
by  a  similarity  of  taste  and  studies,  and  by  a  respect  for  the  talents 
and  mental  acquirements  of  each  other.  It  is  true,  that  nothing 
may  at  first  more  powerfully  attract  the  beholder  than  the  graces 
of  person  which  so  peculiarly  belong  to  woman,  but  it  is  the  excel- 
lences of  the  mind,  which  must  ripen  into  affection  the  impression 
thus  made  by  what  is  admirable  in  the  exterior.  Even  where  the 
graces  of  person  have  been  denied,  where  nothing  at  first  sight  was 
promising  or  attractive,  this  intelligence  has  appeared  to  irradiate 
the  form  in  which  it  dwelt,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  attachment  of 
some  congenial  mind,  established  also  upon  a  basis  the  most  dura- 
ble— ^a  respect  for  the  object  of  its  affection. 

In  the  after  domestic  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  a  good  practical  education  will  be  equally  mani- 
fest. 

Thus  endowed,  the  wife  becomes  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the 
companion  of  her  husband;  she  enlivens  his  prosperity;  she  is  his 
solace  in  misfortune  and  his  adviser  in  difficulty.  In  the  sad  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  may  befall  him,  he  reposes  on  her  bosom, 
unchanging  towards  him,  and  whose  kindness  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  he  stands  in  need  of  its  succor. 

Though  timid  in  nature,  and  fragile  in  form,  there  is  yet  an  in- 
nate' firmness  in  the  female  character,  which  shines  conspicuous  in 
seasons  of  difficulty.  Though  alarmed  at  immediate  danger,,  or 
uniooked  for  calamity,  because  unprepared  for  such  sudden  events, 
it  is  when  evil  has  settled  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  then*  prospects, 
and  appears  to  have  closed  every  avenue  to  escape;  it  is  then,  when 
fortitude,  patience  and  firmness  are  essentially  necessary,  that  the 
VOL.  I.  35 
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iemale  mind  appears  in  all  its  excellence,  and  dkplmjm  tint  energy 
and  coarage  which  heaven  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  pecu- 
liarly for  such  emergencies.  It  arouses  the  flagging  spiiits  ok'  its 
companion,  inspires  confidence  where  aH  before  was  despondence, 
removes  difficulties  where  difficulties  appeared  to  be  inaurnieontabte, 
and  again  arouses  into  action  those  faculties  of  the  man,  which  had 
bowed  and  given  away  under  the  pressure  of  adversity. 

Heaven  has  ordained  ^Hhat  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone:*' 
in  fact  he  is  dependent  both  for  advice,  for  comfoit  and  for  aid,  apoa 
the  very  being  who  clings  to  him  for  support.  How  easential  tbea 
is  it  those  who  can  impart  so  much  relief,  when  relief  is  so  mndi 
required,  should  in  addition  to  those  powers  which  they  nalorally 
possess,  be  so  improved  by  education  as  to  become  efficient  coun- 
sellors at  those  times  when  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  and 
the  advice  of  a  sound  mind,  will  be  as  necessary  aa  the  solace  of 
affection! 

It  is  indeed,  intelligence  which,  gives  variety  to  the  female  cha- 
racter, removing  that  tedium  and  sameness  of  home,  idiich  so  many 
complain  of,  and  diffusing  gladness  and  sunshine  in  the  dwellings 
of  private  life.  Having  a  mutual  rehance  upon  the  judgement  ai 
well  as  upon  the  affection  of  each  other,  their  hearts  become  an- 
chored at  home;  that  home  which  is  the  place  of  their  greatest 
usefulness,  becomes  also  the  place  of  their  greatest  felicity.  Thus, 
respecting  each  other,  and  respected  by  the  world,  they  become 
living  examples  of  the  benefits  to  be  mutually  derived  from  a  good 
education. 

But  there  are  also  other  duties,  which  in  doniestic  life  a  mother 
is  called  upon  to  perforuL 

To  her  is  intrusted  the  care  of  their  ofispring  in  their  years  of 
infancv.  It  is  from  the  mother  that  the  infiuat  mind  receives  its 
first  impressions,  and  its  earhest  bias.  And  who  is  there  of  us,  that 
looks  back  upon  his  days  of  childhood,  but  must  affectingly  feel  the 
truth  of  this  observation? 

>Vho  was  it  that  first  taught  the  infant  tongue  to  lisp  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  learning  ?  Who  first  taught  the  infimt  knee  to  bend 
in  prayer,  and  directed  its  aspirations  to  a  being  all  perfect  and 
benevolent  ?  Who  was  it,  that,  with  assiduous  care  sowed  in  its  dao- 
tito  mind  those  seeds  of  virtue,  which  in  af^r  life  have  prodaeed 
such  a  rich  harvest  of  blessing  to  itself,  and  of  osefulnesa  to  others? 
For  these,  and  countless  acU  of  kindness,  it  is  indebted,  and  al- 
most entirely  indebted,  to  maternal  tenderness.  There  is  no  afiec- 
tion  so  untiring  as  the  aflection  of  a  mother;  there  is  no  solicitude 
which  oquab  her  solicitude  fi>r  the  wel&re  of  her  ofipring.  The 
anxiety  with  which  she  watches  over  their  years  of  helplessness 
the  patienca  with  which  she  assists  them  to  derelope  the  infant 
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fmeukieB  which  they  possess,  the  pride  which  mantles  in  her  bosom 
as  she  marks  their  progress  in  knowledge,  the  light  'which  heams 
from  her  countenance  at  every  fresh  display  of  talent  and  of  mental 
excellence.  These  heartfelt  emotions,  these  looks  of  gladness, 
speak  more  eloquently  than  language,  the  watchfulness,  the  strength, 
and  the  endurance  of  maternal  affection. 

And  if  such  is  the  power  of  maternal  feeling,  how  important  that 
those  who  will  thus  have  the  moulding  of  the  infant  mind,  should 
themselves  be  thoroughly  instructed!  The  stamp  to  character  is 
then  given — the  impression  made  in  infiuicy  is  lasting — the  real 
germ  of  the  future  man  is  formed  at  that  period.  Long  before  his 
&cuhies  shall  be  matured,  he  may  have  received  an  inclination 
different  from  that  for  which  nature  originally  designed  him,  and 
which  never  can  be  entirely  removed.  For  while  we  do  justice  to 
the  female  character,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  no  greater  evil 
can  happen  to  the  young,  than  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  mothers  ig- 
norant or  depraved.  Maternal  influence  will  still  prevail,  but  how 
improperly  may  it  be  directed;  maternal  afiection  will  still  be  there, 
but  oh,  how  perverted  in  its  usefulness!  Spoiled  by  indulgence,  or 
depraved  by  the  force  of  a  bad  example,  the  spring-time  of  life  will 
be  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  and  those  precious  moments  will  be 
lavished  in  idleness,  or  what  is  worse,  will  be  debased  by  vice,  on 
the  wise  improvement  of  which,  their  future  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity must  depend. 

How  much  talent  has  been  lost  by  the  misapplication  of  those 
golden  hours;  and  which  misapplication  has  been  occasioned  more 
by  the  inconsiderate  and  perverse  conduct  of  those  who  then  unforty- 
nately  had  the  power  to  control,  than  by  the  f<^lies  and  effervescence 
of  youthful  passion  and  extravagance !  How  also  may  false  notions, 
and  inveterate  prejudices,  and  against  which,  a  powerful  mind  in 
after  life,  has  been  able  with  difficulty  to  contend,  how  may  these 
be  traced  to  the  enduring  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  in 
ehildhood!  Though  age  shall  have  ripened  the  faculties,  and 
though  reason  may  refute,  and  innate  manliness  of  character  may 
generally  cause  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  these  delusions,  yet 
the  impression  made  by  them  in  early  life,  will  still  be  there;  and  its 
power  will  be  felt  in  those  moments  of  despondency  when  tho^rong 
fiicuhies  of  the  mind  have  been  wearied  into  lassitude  by  over  ex- 
ertion, or  have  been  subdued  and  broken  down  by  misfertuno. 

The  intellectual  improvement  of  children  does  not  generally  ar- 
rest a  father's  attention,  until  after  the  years  more  properly  belong- 
ing to  infancy  have  passed.  Engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
he  has  not  leisure,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  to  him  essential,  that 
his  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  mental  improvement  of  his  chil- 
dren.    Their  early  instruction  is  therefore  left  to  a  mother's  watch- 
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fulness,  and  he  reserves  his  own  immediate  attention  tor  their  riper 
age;  and  yet  before  the  child  shall  be  taken  under  his  especial 
care,  its  habits,  its  disposition,  and  its  mode  of  thinking  and  of  act- 
ting  may  be  radically  formed,  and  these  may  entirely  counteract 
all  his  judicious  efibrts  for  the  correct  education  of  his  children. 

I  repeat  it,  therefore,  it  is  all  important  that  those  who  will  early 
huvo  so  much  influence  over  the  young,  and  in  consequence  over 
their  after  conduct,  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  ability  to  in- 
struct them. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  presses  upon  us  the  im- 
portance of  thoroughly  educating  our  female  children — it  is  the 
consideration  of  pubhc  good.  1  have  endeavored  to  show  that  a 
judicious  education  must  eventuate  in  their  individual  happineis, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  those  domestic  circles,  to  which  they  shall 
respectively  belong.  And  what  is  pubhc  happiness  but  the  aggre^ 
gate  of  domestic  happiness?  W.ell  regulated  families  make  a  well 
regulated  community.  From  these  seats  of  discipline  and  affectioa 
is  imparted  that  social  order,  and  those  wholesome  rules  which 
bind  men  together  in  bonds  of  affection,  as  well  as  of  interest,  and 
tend  essentially  to  promote  the  general  weal. 

Licentiousness  in  a  people,  may  be  traced  to  licentiousness  in 
the  circles  of  private  life.  Virtue  is  sapped  there,  corruption  com- 
mences there,  and  from  thence  is  its  poison  diffused  through  the 
veins  of  the  body  poUtic. 

These  children  who  now  repose  on  the  bosom  of  maternal  affec- 
tion,  are  to  be  the  future  arbiters  of  the  state.  These  are  to  fonn 
our  magistrates,  our  legislators,  our  rulers.  To  their  keeping  are 
to  be  intrusted  all  the  immunities  we  possess.  If  they  are  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous,  in  their  hands  these  immunities  wiU  be  safe:  if 
they  are  ignorant  and  base,  by  their  instrumentality  may  those  great 
blessings  be  jeopardised  or  lost.  Let  their  minds  therefore  be  ta- 
ken hold  of  early  and  powerfully,  let  them  be  trained  from  child- 
hood to  the  exercise  of  manly  thought,  and  be  imbued  with  tht 
p^incipl€^s  of  a  strict  and  unyielding  integrity. 

In  over}'  point  of  light  therefore,  in  which  it  can  engage  our  at- 
tention, how  important  is  the  tenude  character,  how  great  its  in- 
fluence upi>n  the  well-being  and  the  operations  of  man !  Wlierever 
an  op^H^rt  unity  ha:«  t>een  afforded  to  it  of  developing  hs  capacities, 
it  h»$  $hown  it:>eU'  worthy  of  all  the  cukure  it  has  receiTed,  and 
e^ual  to  what  it  has  undertaken  to  perform;  respectable  in  all  those 
do(mrtaient^  of  Uti  raturv  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  unrivalled 
in  thv>^*  of  tasto*  of  taucy,  and  of  teelin^. 

'l^us  caU'uUtcd  iK^h  to  adv^n  and  to  instruct,  if  we  hot  improve 
the  natural  takut^  oiour  tV^uiAlc  chiUiren;  ii'we  but  grive  to  them  a 
gxHHl  iHlucati^^t^,  %ie  j»r^*i^tv  them  to  become  the  ornaments  of  their 
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familiefly  a  blessing  to  their  childrei^,  and  to  rank  deservedly  among 
the  useful  and  meritorious  members  of  the  community. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks  upon  the  open- 
ing of  this  Institution,  which,  on  a  liberal  scale,  is  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  female  education.  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  because, 
although  at  this  enlightened  period  a  general  sentiment  prevails  in 
favor  of  extending  the  benefits  of  a  good  education  in  common  to 
our  children;  yet  prejudices  do  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  worthy 
parents,  against  the  necessity  of  giving  what  is  termed  a  finished 
education  to  their  female  children. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  their  attention 
to  any  abstruse  branches  of  science.  Such  knowledge  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  them,  nor  would  it  be  tiseful,  and  the  prejudices  against 
female  learning  may  have  arisen  from  its  being  in  some  cases  im- 
properly directed;  but  I  do  advocate  their  being  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  will  be  particu- 
larly useful  in  all  the  various  concerns  of  life.  They  should  be 
made  critically  acquainted  with  their  own  language;  and  it  would 
be  well  that  they  cdso  receive  instruction  in  other  modem  leuigua- 
ges,  and  especially  in  the  French,  the  use  of  which  at  present  so 
generally,  prevails.  They  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
world  in  which  they  live;  its  form,  countries,  beings,  and  proper- 
ties. Their  studies  should  be  directed  to  practical  arithmetic,  to  ge- 
ography thoroughly,  and  to  the  principles  of  astronomy.  All  these 
branches  of  education  are  comprehended  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  prescribed  for  this  Seminary;  and  it  will  be  found  upon 
examining  this  course,  that  those  subjects  of  knowledge,  which  aro 
necessary  for  females  in  domestic  economy,  have  not  been  sacrifi- 
ced to  those  which  are  ornamental.  Such  a  judicious  selection  has 
been  made  both  of  study  and  employment  for  the  pupils  as  is  suited 
to  their  sex,  and  will  prepare  them  for  presiding  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence in  those  domestic  stations,  for  which  providence  has  designed 
them.  This  course  of  education  will,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  be 
pursued  upon  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction.  The  advanta- 
ges of  this  system,  in  regard  to  elementary  instruction,  we  have  had 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  test  fully  during  the  last  year,  in 
our  school  for  male  children;  and  as  some  have  expressed  apprehen- 
sions, lest  in  so  great  a  collection  of  female  children,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  preserve  that  order  and  neatness  which  their  sex  pecu- 
liarly requires,  I  would  answer  those  apprehensions  by  referring 
those  who  entertain  them  to  the  public  schools  established  for  the 
education  of  poor  female  children  in  various  parts  of  this  city.  I 
have  never  witnessed  more  discipline — neatness — propriety  of  con- 
duct, and  greater  proficiency  among  pupils,  than  I  have  witnessed 
in  those  public  schools.     In  fact,  I  would  mvitc  those  wlio  doubt, 


27H       cMftifT  cmvmcm  sc:vpat 

ty  ir^Ml  Amm  »di»w4>    it  k  flK 
^  f  t^ttutfif  U0  ttHf ,  tluu  BO  one 

Kr«r«it  titling  io  «JJ  Umnm;  «ieMeaUry  pripciplci  of  < 

'Hii^  Hisffiiiiiuy  ecioiDMfDce*  im^er  the  ftiml 
liihli«h«?4  til  II  p«n  oi'  the  ckj  which  has 
«M«I  wbirh  in  th«$  courne  of  a  few  years  will  be  in  the 
of  our  |M>|iulMti<#n.    llie  ladies  who  will  teach  in 
pNHtMtiiiU  have  lfec*ii  highly  distinguished  in  o&er 
siiinft  of'thnnt  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
ol  iiimI ruction. 

Wc*  therefore  rrcoinmend  this  Institution  to  joor 
wc«  triiMt  that  your  children  who  shall  be  instructed  in  it,  wffl  fcv 
lh««tr  iiiorul  conduct  and  th«ir  literary  acquirements^  refinj  jonrtf- 
liMitiim  to  th<uu,  rollitct  credit  upon  their  instmctera,  and 
IhttiUMclvKfi  tlic«  boHt  toiitiiiiony  that  the  patronage  which  yon 
hnvci  lioiit(»wod  U|K)n  this  Institution,  shall  not  haTO  been 
in  VAin. 

.Iivbn  T.  Irving^  1  Vsidt'nt ;  Cvulian  C.  Verplanck,  Vice 
Tliimum  R.  Morcoin^  Socrctaryi  Isaac  Colhos,  TVeanarer. 


Nl^phrn  All^n«  Samurl  Ho\>A«  R<ibeft  C.  Ceniell,  Robert  Sed^ 
i^hA«  SumuH  ("'i^xft'^Wv,  IV.  A.  \V.  I^tch,  liadley  Murray,  William 
l,*>^fi^n.  W  >^  W\,  I^^Up  lloiM^  1>,  Thomas  Cook,  Chaiks 
K«n^.  t\\)'n<')iiifi  l>»b«M*^  *11ioms«  Kdd\\  Benjamin  Demik,  Charto 
^V^n.  ,Um^i^  \   Hiim)H<>nx  M^irmt  Robinsoi^  Archibald  M^Vickar, 


1>»^  f;\l».-%»»vi:  i».v<^ir*!  »>  •vtm^-rtv  iVoir  thr  RApart  of  the  Su- 
|H»  ■•♦»Nv,>,io»v  ,\.  i^li-r*.  <'*l>»ir,'i  SiimUt^  Srhool,  Rostom.  It  fiir- 
i%>v»..sH  ^^.  iKiwl^.  »»Ms-i  iT^^tii"  mi^r^ov  iw\-.  onh  tor  thr  Tea^iers  of 
>£«•*«, ^x  ^vK,vvK.  >M.  v\  ot'o  •^  «>*i'i^,*ro  wt>i  ha$:  tht*  chais:^  of 
\SM*»^  ^.UtV>.,>  i«  „„,  .*:>•>**! MVMi  o  miivatiar.  In  the  manaee- 
»,v...  *  <v.v  *v*>*vN»  «  .itii^si,  «n>«\'^.«>-ir^m,'^i\»v  ^««i<>ir  Tr  he  borrowed 
IV*..  .^*.  «s'<KvK  .s  ♦  «*v%«<t^  D^TM  T^.^^ali-isou.  an£  ironi  tie 
»v  V^-  ..>.*«»vv  .K  .»,^»i  ,»x„v.*.  !%-•  (xh«*^l^^^  mrtttfvi  of  familia: 
,,X  .«•».•*...     .,*,. ..   ^^      s      v^^    ,x     ,ju     to^chnr^  without 
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'  these  flources,  compiled  an  ingenious  and  practical  arrangement, 

>  which  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

>  The  valuable  report,  to  which  our  present  extracts  form  the  appen« 
i  diXy  is,  we  understand,  to  appear  soon  in  print.    That  it  will  form 

a  very  desirable  contribution  to  improvements  in  education,  we  have 
I  no  doubt;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  extensively  perused  by  par 
f    rents  and  teachers.] 

I  PULH  OV  IVSTRUOTIOir  AnOPTXD  IS   eHRIST  CBVRCB  8UVDAT  SCXOOL. 

^  In  giving  an  account  of  our  plan  of  instruction,  it  will  be  neces- 
^  aary  to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  our  scholars  are  arranged, 
the  order  of  lessons,  kc. 

Arrangtmtnt  efClauei. 

^       The  children  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  best  esti- 

g\    mation  we  can  form  of  their  capacities  for  receiving  and  retaining 

^f   instruction.   They  are  divided  into  five  classes;  the  highest  of  which 

^1   is  denominated  the  momUorial  classj  and  is  at  present  entirely  under 

the  care  of  the  Superintendent.     It  is  composed  of  those  children, 

of  both  sexes,  who,  having  attended  to  the  lessons  of  the  other  classes, 

are  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the  school.     When  any  of  the 

'     teachers  are  absent,  their  places  are  supplied  from  this  class. 

^         The  other  scholars  are  divided  into  four  classes;  and  each  class 

is  subdivided  into  as  many  subclasses,  called  divisions,  as  are 

found  to  be  necessary.     At  present,  there  are  two  divisions  in  each 

^    class.    A  teacher  is  appointed  to  each  division.    There  is  also  a 

^     preparaiory  clasSy  in  which  new  scholars  are  placed,  and  continue  till 

1^     they  are  qualified  to  enter  (me  of  the  regular  classes. 

t         The  arrangement  of  the  children  according  to  their  different 

f    capacities,  brings  together,  in  each  class,  children  of  nearly  the  same 

age.     But  as  many  children  have  better  capacities  than  the  average 

of  those  of  their  own  age,  and  many  others  are  below  that  average, 

this  division  will  never  be  exactiy  according  to  their  ages.     The 

following  Table  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  our  classes  on  this 

principle;  and  firom  it  we  form  our  scheme  of  the  proper  lessons  to 

be  learned  by  each  of  the  classes. 


Class  IV. 

Division 

2. 

Children  under  4  years  of  age 

((       « 

(( 

1. 

a 

from 

4  to  5. 

«      III. 

a 

2. 

a 

a 

5  «  6. 

«        (( 

a 

1. 

ti 

n 

6"  8. 

«              II. 

a 

2. 

a 

ti 

8"  9. 

it              il 

a 

1. 

iC 

n 

9"  11. 

«               I. 

it 

2. 

iC 

iC 

1 1  «  12. 

11             il 

a 

1. 

a 

it 

12  "  14. 

Monitorial  class* 

<c 

ii 

14"  16. 
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Our  course  of  instructioD  is  on  an  eitensiTe  plan;  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themsetres  of  it  are  few,  compa- 
red with  the  whole  number  of  our  scholars.  Manj  enter  the  scbool 
at  an  age  more  adyanced  tban  that  of  our  kmeat  clans,  and  others 
continue  only  a  short  time,  or  leave  the  school  before  thej  hare 
gone  through  the  prescribed  course.  Those  who  continue  till  tbej 
have  gone  through  all  the  classes,  attend  to  a  compete  and  sjite- 
matic  course  of  lessons,  and  maj  be  said  to  have  a  r^ulsr  rriigioos 
education.  Those  who  do  not  enter  at  an  early  age  cannot,  at 
first,  be  placed  in  classes  consisting  of  pupils  of  their  own  age  and 
capacity;  but  if  they  are  diligent,  and  attend  fiuthfullj  to  all  the 
studies  assigned  them  in  the  preparatory  class,  and  the  reviewi 
taken  by  the  other  scholars  of  their  previous  lessons,  they  may,  in 
a  short  time,  be  raised  to  a  standing  with  those  of  their  own  age 
and  capacity.  Hiose  who  leave  schwl  before  the  prescribed  age, 
wiU  of  course  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  clasr 
ses  to  which  they  have  not  been  advanced. 


Hiese  arc  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

I.  Scnnon. 
*2.  Scripture. 

3.  Short  catechism  for  children  who  are  onahle  to  rend. 

4.  Hvmns  suited  for  do.  do. 

5.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  for  diil^en  of  3  or  4  years  oU. 

6.  Graces  be/ore  and  aAer  mealsw 

7.  Prayers  on  entering  and  leaving  church. 
S.  Hvmns. 

9.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  for  chikhen  from  4  to  3  yeaisoU. 

10.  Introduction  to  Church  Catechisaa. 

11.  Church  Calechidm. 

1-2.  Explanation  of  the  Festivals  and  Fasts. 

15.  Method  of  finding  the  placets  in  the  BMe  and  Prayer  Book 

1^-  ^'  reading  the  BdUe  so  as  to  onderstand  it  the  more 

easily. 
13.  Prayt'Rt  for  chikhvn  from  S  to  14  years  oM. 
1^^  KsiOaaattoa  and  Enlm^emem  of  the  Catechism. 
17.  VbLi^rciRses  oa  the  Catechtscu. 
U?.  Exi^laaatioa  ot  the  Liturs^.  and  ditectioiB  for  a  decent  and  de- 

\\m«  behax^oc  ut  pabbc  wurshipL 

W.  i  vaie\*t!»  and  praver^  tn^n  PiitvtT  B^Mii: 
^%^.  Mttrkal  lV<ihM»  and  ll^uKti^  tV\>«  dv« 
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33.  Harmony  of  the  Grospels. 

24.  Bible  History,  Geography,  and  Chronology. 

2d:  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 

26.  Scripture  Tables. 

27.  Eyidences  of  Christianity. 

28.  Instruction  in  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

29.  Evidences  of  the  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and  Worship  of  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

30.  Explanation  of  Confirmation. 

31.  "         "  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.      . 

32.  "         "  Lord's  Supper. 

33.  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures. 

34.  "  "  Prayer  Book. 

The  lessons  attended  to  in  each  class,  are  as  follows: 
Class  IV.    Division    2.    Nos.  l,to6. 


«      « 

it 

1. 

(( 

1,  2,  6,  to  9, 

"  III. 

a 

2. 

it 

l,2,6,^toll. 

<c       et 

a 

1, 

a 

1,  2,  6,  to  14. 

«       11. 

a 

2. 

a 

1,2,8,  10,  to  17. 

it         u 

a 

1. 

a 

1,  2,  8,  10,  to  22. 

"    I. 

a 

2. 

a 

1,2,8,  10,  to  25. 

U          it 

a 

1. 

a 

1,2,8,  10,  to  28. 

Monitorial  class, 

a 

l,to34. 

From  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  perceived  that  ey^y  scholar  m 
the  school  attends  to  a  scripture  exercise^  and  also  to  an  exercise 
upon  a  sermon.  In  the  morning,  the  four  lowest  divisions  have  a 
sermon  read  to  them  by  their  teacher,  from  Burder's  Sermons  to 
Children,  Sermons  to  Children  by  a  Lady,  or  a  similar  book,  and 
are  examined  upon  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  classes  are  ex- 
amined upon  the  sermons  they  hear  at  church. 

General  PrineipUt* 

The  grand  principle  upon  which  we  proceed,  is  explanation;  and 
books  are  used  only  as  guides  or  assistants  to  the  teachers.  Every 
thing  isjErsi  explained  to  the  children;  and  then,  if  necessary,  they 
may  commit  the  lesson  to  ihemory.  But  in  no  case  whatever,  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided,  do  we  require  them  to  commit  to  memory 
what  has  not  first  been  explained  to  them.  ^  There  is  always  dan- 
ger lest  what  is  committed  to  memory,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, learned,  without  having  been  previously  understood,  should 
either  bring  disgust  to  the  mind,  by  exciting  an  effort  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  immediate  gratification,  or  should  soon  be  forgotten. 
VOL.  I.  36 
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la  order,  then,  as  much  as  possible  to  obviale  these  difficukiei, 
whenever  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  exercise  the  memory  in 
that  which  is  i^ove  the  intellectual  power  of  a  child,  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  select  those  modes  of  expression  which  approai^ 
the  nearest  to  the  language  of  childhood;  or,  if  this  should  be  im- 
possible, to  model  the  lessons  so  as  to  excite  some  plessurable 
sensation  with  its  attainment.' 

Another  principle  by  which  we  are  governed,  is,  to  use  as  plain 
and  simple  language  as  possible,  and  of  two  words,  or  two  fbrms 
of  expression,  always  to  use  the  simplest,  so  thai  the  children  naf 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  our  meaning.  For  instance,  if  in  ex- 
aming  the  children  on  the  sermon,  we  ask,  *  What  conclusion  did  the 
minister  draw  from  all  this  ?'  or,  ^  What  moral  application  did  he  make 
of  his  subject?'  few,  probably,  will  understand  what  we  mean.  But 
if  we  ask,  ^  What  did  the  minister  teU  us  we  most  do,  when  he  said 
this?'  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  question.  And  in 
single  words  also,  as  well  as  in  phrases,  the  simplest  should  always 
be  chosen.  Instead  of  asking  a  child  '  Who  creaUd  jou?'  we  shall 
be  more  likely  to  be  understood,  if  we  ask  ^  Who  sMMie  you?'  Has 
principle  we  think  should  be  carried  into  all  our  conversation  witli 
our  scholars. 

In  all  our  exercises,  we  recognise  the  importance  of  the  principle 
laid  don-n  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  minds  of  very  young  children 
cannot  be  exercised  with  cheerfulness  on  any  subject,  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  than  about  a  (p^ariir  cf  am  komr;  and  as  most  of  oor 
scholars  arc  \^ty  young,  we  endeavor  carefully  to  meet  this  ten- 
dency to  weariness,  by  dividing  our  lessons  into  so  small  portions, 
that  they  do  not  occupy  more  than  that  time. 

DitUimk  of  7*Mie. 

The  morning  exercises  commence  at  8  oVlock,  and  close  at  10, 
which  gives  us  two  hours  for  instruction.  These  we  divide  into  sis 
portions  of  tit^eeu  minutes  each,  and  six  portions  of  five  minutes 
each.  The  tirst  portion  of  dt\een  minutes  is  devoted  to  openinj[ 
tht'  sohiK^l  with  prayers  and  singing,  and  the  other  five  portions  t9 
the  various  exercises  of  each  class.  Four  of  the  portions  of  firv 
minute:^  each  come  in  between  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  and  art 
devoted  to  some  general  exercise,  in  which  all  the  scholars  are  sunal- 
tatHNHisly  eni:aged;  such  as  singing  or  repeating  a  hymn,  or  repeat- 
ing (H>rtions  of  scripture,  or  of  the  catechisro«  &.c.  The  other  two 
portHMis  of  tiw  nmiules  each  are  occupied  in  filUng  out  the  rofl* 
iiH^,  sci><)>i^  round  the  iituB*k>ft«nr  ^ur.*  and  closing  the  school. 

'llie  at>eruo*H^  e\ervis*^s  coiunience  at  half  past  1  o^clock,  and 
vkwe  at  a  quarter  before  S  v^'cKK-^k,  givitvg  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter 

»  rv^lfee«»tj<«toftt^i*box«Mat:v(4aoactNvxiT«dL-QiBit,itetfa^ 
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for  instruction,  which  we  divide  into  four  portions  of  ten  minutes 
each,  two  portions  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  and  one  of  five  minutes. 
The  portion  of  five  minutes  ia  devoted  to  opening  the  school  with 
singing-  three  of  the  portions  of  ten  minutes  each,  and  one  of  fif- 
teen minutes,  are  occupied  by  the  teachers  in  the  exercises  of  their 
respective  classes;  one  portion  often  minutes  is  reserved  for  address- 
ing the  whole  school  in  a  simple  lecture  or  enlargement  by  the  super- 
intendent on  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  or  to  addresses  from 
clergyinen  and  others  who  may  visit  the  school;  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  fifteen  minutes  is  devoted  to  filling  out  the  rollrbookj  sending 
round  the  mtsnonary  hoxy  and  closing  the  school  with  singing  and 
prayers.  Between  each  of  the  class  exercises,  the  scholars  are 
ail  engaged  in  one  general  exercise,  such  as  repeating  some  short 
aentence  of  scripture,  which  occupies  but  very  little  time,  and  is 
deducted  from  the  portions  allotted  to  the  class  exercises. 

In  order  to  give  notice  of  the  tergiination  of  the  exercises  in 
which  the  classes  are  engaged  separately,  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  the  general  exercise,  it  is  necessary  for  the  super- 
intendent to  have  some  signal  which  the  scholars  will  all  understand. 
For  this  purpose,  we  use  a  small  bell,  which  may  either  be  carrie4 
in  the  hand,  or  fixed  in  a  permanent  position  in  some  suitable  place. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  period  allotted  to  each'  lesson,  or  on  any 
occasion  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  children,  this  bell  is  rung. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  superintendent  should  speak  to  the 
scholars  poblickly,  as  seldom  as  possible,  the  bell  is  further  used  in 
-directing  some  of  the  motions  of  the  scholars,  such  as  standing, . 
sitting,  kneeling,  Slc.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  bell  has  been 
rung  to  call  their  attention,  it  is  struck  once^  to  direct  them  to  rise 
from  their  seats;  or,  if  they  are  already  standing,  one  stroke  directs 
them  to  sit.  Two  strokes  may  be  a  direction  to  kneel,  and  other  mo- 
tions may  be  directed  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  mode  of  giv- 
ing directions,  the  superintendent's  voice  is  not  so  often  heard  as 
it  otherwise  would  be;  and  the  attention  and  the  memory  of  the 
children  are  called  into  exercise. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  several  subjects  are  appointed  for  some 
of  the  lessons;  and  it  may  be  asked,  how  they  are  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  them.  But  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  the  scholars  are  expected  to  stay  three  years  in  each 
class,  and  that  those  lessons  are  not  all  to  be  attended  to  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  time  enough  is  given  to  attend  to  all. 
And  as  all  the  preceding  lessons  are  occasionally  reviewed,  it  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  scholars,  forgetting  what  they  have  committed 
to  memory;  though,  it  may  be  observed,  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  lessons  ar^  learned,  they  will  not  be  likely  very  soon  to  for^ 
get  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  apportioned,  may  he 
seen  in  the  following  tahh  of  exercises  for  ihe  differeiU  penis  of  the  day. 
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The  exercises  ere  eondncted  in  the  fblkHring  manner: 

Morning: 

m 

PrevKHis  to  the  time  a|>poiBted  fbr  opening  the  echool  with 
prayer,  some  interesting  anecdote  or  itory  is  usually  related  to  the 
scholars  hj  the  superintendent,  to  fix  their  attention.  This  abo 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  the  children  to  attend  punctually. 
They  are  then  questioned  upon  what  has  been  related  to  them. 
We  labor  under  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  procuring  anecdotes  or 
stories  which  are  short  and  simple  enough  for  our  purpose;  most  of 
the  stories  which  are  written  professedly  fbr  children,  not  being 
adapted  to  their  capacities.  A  volume  of  anecdotes  and  short  tales, 
of  tins  description,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 

A  short  address  is  then  made  to  the  children,  on  the  importance 
of  the  duty  in  which  they  are  about  engaging;  they  are  reminded 
of  the  duty  of  asking  a  blessing  on  all  their  labors,  and  are  asked 
how  children  should  behave  when  pr-eparing  to  address  their  Crea* 
lor?  To  this  they  reply,  ^  With  attention  and  reversnce.'  They 
are  then  desired  so  to  behave,  and  are  admonished  to  joia  in  the 
prayers  with  their  hearts,  as  well  as  their  lips.  Some  further  respon- 
ses follow,  and  the  bell  is  then  struck  for  the  scholars  to  kneel,  while 
the  usual  prayers  are  offered.  When  all  have  risen,  and  have  uni« 
ted  in  one  or  two  simple  responses,  a  hymn  is  given  out  to  be  sung.. 
This  is  first  read  and  explained,  questions  are  asked  upon  it,  and 
then  all  join  in  singing  it.  This  will  bring  us  to  fifleen  minutes  past 
8  o'clock.  The  punctual  attendance  of  those  who  may  be  present  is 
then  nmrked  on  the  roll-bookj  and  all  the  classes  engage  in  their 
lessons,  as  follows. 

Firti  Ussan,  In  all  the  classes,  this  is  an  exercise  on  a  sermon. 
The  teachers  of  the  four  lowest  divisions  read  a  sermon  or  part  of 
a  sermon  to  their  scholars,  explaining  it,  and  questioning  them  upon 
it.  The  teachers  of  the  other  classes  question  their  pupils  on  the 
sermon  preached  at  church  the  preceding  Sunday  in  the  afternoon, 
smd  explaining  to  them  those  parts  which  they  may  not  understand. 
By  this  means,  the  scholars  are  induced  to  attend  to  the  sermon  in 
church,  and  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  of  simplifying  it,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  capacities  of  the  scholars,  and  pointing  out  its 
moral  or  application;  and  though  the  scholars  are  required  to  give 
as  good  an  account  as  they  can  of  what  they  hear,  the  object  of  this 
lesson  is  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  them 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  sermon,  and  supplying  their  deficien- 
cies. This  lesson  occupies  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  superintendent 
tlien  rings  his  bell  to  cajl  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  a 

General  exercis€y  in  which  all  are  engaged  and  repeat  together, 
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uAor  him,  Hoinc  portion  of  the  catechism,  or  passages  ®^J^"^ 
each  nftiitcnco  being  subdivided  into  smaU  portions,  "^^^ 
itutde  between  the  repetition  of  each.     The  children  are  h^ 

lion<;d  upon  what  they  have  been  repealing;  ***® .  ^"®^*®^^ 
soinetinioii  addressed  to,  and  answered  by,  indi^-iduals,  ■"iJJy^. 
tiinc*H  being  general,  and  answered  by  the  whole  school,  iw^  - 
erciHif  or.ciipics  live  minutes.  The  beU  is  then  struck  for  ihenw 
take  their  Hcats,  and  they  proceed  to  the  .     . 

SWoml  lenson,  which,  for  all  the  classes  is  an  exercise  m  w 
scripturrH.     In  class  iv.,  the  teacher  reads  to  the  children  a  soon 
portion  of  Horipture,  and  explains  it  to  them;  mentioning  sucfcgeo- 
graphioul,  historical,  or  chronological  circumstances  connected  vn 
il,  as  oct  iir  in  the  |>assage,    or  may  be  suited  to  the  ^P'^J' 
of  t\\v  ihMrvn.     If  any  place  is  mentioned,  it   is  pomtcd  oui» 
thoni  t»n  iho  map;  if  any  custom  is  referred  to,  it  is  cxplainedi 
any  niiunal   or  plant  is  spoken    of,   a  picture  of  it  is  «*^^^J " 
It  onn  ho  proonrt^d;  and  even'  other  means  arc  used  to  make  tw 
i*\ort  iso  uiioresiin^  and  instructive.     The  children  are  then  que*- 
lioniHl  u|Mn  what  has  bron  said  to  them,  and  if  they  have  forgotten 
It,  II  I*  ropoati>«i  to  them  again  and  again;  till  they  can  answer  the 
«|U0Miouit«  and  thov  Tr|>oal  iho  (massage  milh  their  teacher.     Thoup 
a  \vv>  Mimll  |H^rtion«  perhaps  only  one   verse,  will   constitute  the 
^hx\lo  lc!«>on  c^Htuuittcti  lo  moroory  from  the  scripture,  yet  that  oae 
\vr»o  wiil  pin^hjiUK  be  mell  understood;  and  more  actual  scriplurw 
kn^H^Ksl^v  \^iU  b<^  jio^uirtHi  by  ihe  children,  than  if  they  had  com- 
UMtt«Nl  t%^  u)ouKM\ «  111  the  uMial  manner,  a  whole  chapter.     But  the 
xer***  \hii»  ^Nxmmmcsi  ti>  ittenK^r^  ss  b«  all  the  knowledge  they  have 
«e^u.uN)  )n  Tiux  jrtw^Mi,  iSe  evW.antf2.'«  of  it  hy  the  teacher,  with 
tW  j;\\N^:A;v,i,A;  A-.^l  ^.<vNri^-Al   i.>;uCTitt>ons  biooght  in  aid  of  that 
♦\^^U««^^vl,  *NNnNi5i.«r  a  i*:ji>c>.  Ur^y^  roitKvi  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
^w»i\s^      h  ;*  ,h^*  .v'^w^;  .rrhf  :rjK-^)MC  T^  9««xa:  out  ihe  moral  of  the 
|i^*»aii4^vx  *,x\  .i,v.-5r  .*  ;S,*  cr..^i"'e«  a  raKn  of  oSs^carin^  for  themselvee 

I'^v  ,>.W^  ,  K^>aM;^v  s,  r  \-i\ft%t*r.  -.r.  u»f  jcnresirf  e.xe^ncis*e  which  was 
^Ny^'kAii^.v  4v  iK^nr  ,K*  r^'o^^'v.'irdt  SuTci^  ^"TfyT^riE,  aad  m~hich  they 
*/    .,"  ,NSirtrni   ,-,^   nvji».^-»  iiir^nc  ^t?  w>rek-* 
*»'.,N'r  iiii.^.x  <>.  j.-tvc,*^*.  ?,•  uix?  jr:«(£Vk£  2t&T>e  ejcpired,  the 

s..  H.-t.,  ..  ..*^^  ^  J ,  ^  ^  ^.^lo'-i.)'*  ?»inr:njc  ^'o*?  rvr  x>^re  verses ot 

>^^"m.   r*%  •  •,M>»N  j-v»*iair»;^f  ^s  :t*rcxu.  linl  rber  questioned 

•1^.^*  •       ^    -K  >•  N»vv  ,^    .K  Kl  ;iv*  ar&it  Tuif  n?«ir  se^ts.  and 


iSXi»w«s«»s*>      t'V,  «■ 
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Third  lessoHj  which  is  different  in  all  the  classes,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  table  ofexercisea  for  the  different  parts  of  the  day,  on  p.  284. 
Tliis  may  be,  either  a  review  of  the  third  lesson  of  the  preceding 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  has  been  committed  to  memory  during  the 
week,  or  the  first  exercise  on  the  prescribed  sftudy,  which  is  to  be 
reviewed  in  the  aAemoon  of  this  day.  The  manner  and  subject 
of  this  lesson  will  be  mentioned  hereaifter.  When  the  fiAeen  mi- 
nutes allotted  to  this  lesson  have  expired,  the  scholars  are  called 
to  another 

General  exercise.  This  is  usually  the  repetition  of  a  portion  of 
the  catechism,  or  a  passage  of  scripture,  as  before.  The  children 
then  take  their  seats,  and  attend  to  their 

Fcurih  lesson^  which  is  also  different  in  all  the  classes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  table,  p.  284.  This  lesson  will  also  be  explained  here- 
after.    It  is  succeeded  by  another 

General  exercisej  of  repeating  together  one  or  more  verses  of  a 
hymn;  after  which,  the  scholars  again  take  their  seats  as  before, 
and  the  teachers  proceed  to  the 

Fifth  le88an.  This,  like  the  first  and  second,  is  similar  in  all 
the  classes.  In  class  iv.,  the  teacher  reads  to  the  children  some 
interesting  story  or  anecdote,  and  questions  them  upon  it.  A 
small  book  is  lent  to  the  children  in  the  other  classes,  which  they 
are  permitted  to  read  during  the  week,  and  in  this  lesson,  they  are 
called  upon  for  an  account  of  it. 

These  exercises  occupy  the  time  till  ten  minutes  before  ten 
o'clock;  when  the  bell  is  rung,  and  notice  given  that  the  mtf- 
nonary  boa  is  about  being  carried  round.  This  is  done  by  one  of 
the  monitorial  class;  the  superintendent  meanwhile  recording  on  the 
rolUbook  the  attendance  of  the  scholars;  and  the  exercises  are  then 
closed,  with  responses,  singing,  and  prayer. 

Those  children  who  attend  public  worship  with  their  parents,  are 
then  dismissed  by  a  signal  from  the  bell;  the  other  scholars  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  procession  in  the  school,  and  proceed,  under  the  care 
of  their  respective  teachers,  to  the  church. 

Afternoon* 

The  morning  services  at  church  not  being  over  till  12  o'clock, 
and  sometimes  later,  few  of  the  teachers  find  it  convenient  to  attend 
before  half  past  1  o'clock;  and  the  afternoon  exercises  are  appoint- 
ed to  commence  at  that  hour.  Many  of  the  scholars,  however,  are 
present  before  1  o'clock;  and  the  superintendent  usually  commcn*- 
ces  about  that  time  the  reading  of  some  interesting  story  or  anec- 
dote, and  questions  the  scholars  upon  it,  as  in  the  morning.  At  the 
hour  appointed  for  opening,  the  punctual  attendance  of  those  who 
are  pregent  is  marked  on  the  roll-book;  a  suitable  hymn  is  sung;  and 
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after  a  few  responses,  the  bell  struck  fur  tha  ^hUdren  to  take 
their  seats,  and  attend  to  their 

First  lesson.  This,  like  the  first  lesson  in  the  BioraiBg,  is  in  all 
the  classes  a  sermon  exercise.  The  scholars  of  the  four  lowest  difi- 
sions  are  interrogated  on  the  sermon  read  to  them  in  the  moniii^; 
and  the  other  scholars  are  examined  on  the  foreaoon  aermoa 
preached  at  church.  Ten  minutes  are  allowed  to  this  lesaoO|  and 
then  the  bell  is  rung  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  a 

General  exercise.  This  is  simplj  the  repetition  by  all  Ike  scholars 
together,  of  a  short  passage  of  scripture,  or  a  moral  sentiment,  and 
then,  at  the  usual  signal,  the  children  take  their  seats^  and  proceed 
to  the 

Second  lesson.  This,  like  the  second  lesson  in  the  morning,  ii 
in  all  the  classes  a  scripture  exercise.  The  children  of  class  iv., 
recapitulate  the  second  lesson  to  which  they  attended  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  other  classes  have  a  lesson  assigned  them  to  commit 
to  memory  during  the  week.  This  is  now  explained  to  them  in  t 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  second  lesson  of  class  nr.  is 
explained  in  the  morning,  with  additional  illustrations  suited  to  the 
more  advanced  capacities  of  the  scholars.  Fifteen  minutes  are 
allotted  to  thb  lesson,  and  the  whole  school  then  attends  to  ano- 
ther 

General  exercise^  like  the  former.  After  ^hich,  they  commence 
their 

Third  lesson.  This,  like  the  third  lesson  in  the  morning,  dif- 
fers in  all  the  classes,  and  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
hereafter.  The  portion  of  time  allowed  for  this  lessoiv  is  ten  mi- 
nutes; and  then  the  school  is  engaged  in  another 

General  exercisey  like  the  former. 

I'^urth  lesson.  This,  abo,  is  different  in  all  the  classes,  and 
will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  Ten  minutes  are  al- 
lowed for  this  lesson,  and  then  follows  another 

General  exercise^  like  the  preceding. 

Fifth  lesson.  The  ten  minutes  allowed  for  this  lesson  are  de- 
voted to  a  general  address  to  the  scholars,  from  any  visiter  or  other 
person  who  maybe  present  and  requested  by  the  superintendent  to 
address  them;  or,  to  a  simple  lecture  on  some  part  of  the  general 
exercises  of  the  day,  by  the  superintendent. 

These  exorcises  occupy  the  time  till  half  past  two  o'clock;  whea 
the  bell  IS  rung  to  give  notice  that  the  miwoiwry  box  is  to  be  sent 
round,  as  in  the  morning.  The  roll-book  is  then  conmleted,  and  the 
exercises  closed  with  responses,  singing,  and  prayers.  The  scho- 
ars  ^^o  attend  public  worship  with  their  parents,  then  retire,  and 
the  others  arc  arranged  as  in  the  morning,  and  proceed  to  church. 
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In  the  preceding  stateinent,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  third  and 
fourth  lesaons  of  the  course  would  be  more  particularly  explained 
afterwards.  As  they  are  different  in  each  class,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  speak  of  them  in  the  order  of  the  classes.  It  may  here  be 
premised,  that  where  lessons  are  given  to  the  scholars  to  commit  to 
memory,  they  are  first  explained  in  the  afternoon  lessons,  and  re- 
viewed the  next  Sunday  morning.  In  other  cases,  the  explanation 
is  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  lesson  is  reviewed  in  the  afternoon. 

Class  IV.    Division  2.    Age,  under  4  years. 

Third  k$9on.  (3.)*Short  catechism  for  children  who  are  unable  to 
read.  This  consists  of  such  plain  and  easy  questions  and  answers, 
as  are  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  children.  The  subject  is 
first  explained  to  the  scholars,  and  they  then  repeat  the  answers 
after  their  teacher,  and  afterwards  alone,  until  they  are  able  to  re- 
collect them  without  difficulty.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
mostly  oral,  and  such  as  occur  to  the  teacher  from  an  examination 
of  the  prayers,  &c.  used  by  these  children;  for  there  are  no  books  ex- 
actly suited  to  this  purpose.  Dr.  Watts's  Plain  and  Easy  Catechism 
for  Children  contains  much  that  is  valuable;  but  most  of  even  that  is 
too  high  for  the  capacities  of  very  small  children. 

(4.)Hymns  suited  to  children  who  are  unable  to  read.  The  stock 
of  these  is  also  very  small;  but  we  are  able  to  select  verses  from 
different  hymns  which  answer  our  purpose;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  explain  every  word  before  the  children  learn  the  verse, 
and  as  poetry  is  easy  to  commit  to  memory,  we  do  not  find  fo 
much  difficulty  as  might  be  expected.  The  children  commit  the 
hymns  to  memory  by  repeating  after  the  teacher. 

FhwrUh  Uason,  (5.)Morniog  and  evening  prayers,  and  (6.)graces 
before  and  after  meals,  for  children  who  cannot  read.  For  these, 
we  use  the  Method  of  Daily  Prayer  compiled  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis 
and  published  by  the  Superintendent.  Some  of  the  prayers  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Watts  and  others:  they  consist  of  short  sentences 
such  as  '  I  thank  thee,  O  Grod,  that  thou  hast  taken  such  care  of 
me  this  night,  and  that  I  am  alive  and  well  this  morning.  Save  me, 
O  Lord,  from  evil  all  this  day,  and  let  me  live  and  serve  thee  for 
ever.'  *  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  to  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss  this  day,  and  keep  me  safe  all  this  night  while  I  am  asleep.' 
These,  also,  are  learned  by  repeating  them  after  the  teacher. 

Class  IV.    Division  1 .     Age,  from  4  to  5  years. 

Third  le$son,  (7.)Prayers  on  entering  and  leaving  the  church:— 
('8.)Hymns  from  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  and  Moral  Songs.  These  are 
learned  by  repeating  them  after  the  teacher,  and  committing  them 
fo  memory  at  home,  being  first  explained  by  the  teacher. 

^  These  figures  in  parentliescs  refer  to  the  numbers  of  tbo  lessoos  oo  pp.  280, 381. 
VOL.    f  57 
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Fowik  ietaoMw  (9.)Moniiiig  and ereniiig  ftrnj^n  Smt  duUrenfroii 
4  to  8  years  old.  These  are  taken  from  the  MetlMd  of  Dmtf 
Prayer,  and  are  learned  like  the  preceding  kwana.  Inthia  leflns, 
they  also  occasionaUy  review  lesson  No.  6. 

Class  III.    Division  2.    Age,  from  5  to  6  yemns. 

Third  lesson.  (lO.)Introduction  to  Church  Catechiflm.  For  tm 
exercise  we  have  no  suitable  books;  and  the  teachers  are  left  t« 
their  ownjudgement^consuhiDg  such  books  as  have  been  publidied 
in  explanation  of  the  catechinn,  and  gleaning  from  them  noch  ideal 
as  may  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  it 
this  introduction^  taken  from  Mr.  Wilson's  book,  is  lanerted  ife 
the  Report. 

.Fbtir<^  kimm.  (1 1  .)Repeating  the  catechism  as  far  as  it  has  bees 
previously  explained  in  the  third  lesson: — also  occaaiooaUy  reviev- 
ing  lessons  6,  7, 8,  9. 

Class  III.    Division  1 .    Age,  from  6  to  8  yean. 

T^trrf  lesson.  (12.)£xplanation  of  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  froa 
the  Manual  coropfled  by  the  Superintendent,  and  other  books  on  die 
same  subject. 

Fourth  lesson.  (IS.)Method  of  finding  the.  places  for  the  day  in  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book— (14.)Method  of  reading  the  Bible  so  as  to 
understand  it  more  easily.     Also  occasionally  reviewing  6^-11. 

Class  II.    Division  2.    Age,  from  8  to  9  years. 

Hiird  lesson.  (Id.)Prayers  for  children  from  8  to  14  years  oU, 
from  the  Method  of  Daily  Prayer,  and  the  Superintendent's  Mamul. 
As  the  children  are  taught  to  use  these  daily,  they  will  aeon  have 
committed  them  to  memory,  and  will  only  need  to  review  them  occt- 
sionaliy,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  how  constant  they  are  in  the 
use  of  them  in  private.  This  will  give  sufficient  time  for  attemiisg 
to  (16.)£Ixplanation  and  Enlargement  of  the  Church  CateclMi- 
For  this  we  use  the  New- York  Catechism,  and  the  Familiar  asd 
Easy  Guide,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis. 

Iihrnih  lesson.  (]7.)Exercise8  on  the  Catechism  from  the  Super- 
intendent's Manual,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie's  vahiable  Lectures:—* 
also,  reviewiog,  occasionally,  8,  10 — 14. 

Class  II.  Division  1.     Age,  from  9  to  11  years. 

Third  lesson.  (18.)Explanation  of  the  Liturgy,  and  directions  for  t 
decent  and  devout  behavior  in  public  worship.  No  suitable  book 
has  yet  been  published  on  this  subject.  Hie  Superintendent  has 
prepared  a  tract  for  this  purpose,  which  will  be  used  in  the  school 
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in  maBiucripCy  till  circamrtances  shall  favor  its  publication,  or  till 
a  more  suitable  work  shall  be  published  hj  some  other  person. 

(19.)Hannony  of  the  Creeds,  and  the  Creeds  proved  from  scrip- 
ture,  from  the  Familiar  and  Easy  Guide. 

^imrik  le$9on.  (2p.)Collects  and  prayers  from  Prayer  Book : — (31 .) 
Psalter  from  the  same: — (22. )Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns  from  the 
eame:*-al8o,  occasional  reviews  of  8, 10 — 17. 

Class  I.    Division  2.    Age,  from  11  to  12  years. 

TUrd  Uuan.  (23.)Hannony  of  the  Gospels,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvb:-* 
{24.  )Bible  History,  Geography,  and  Chronology.  These  last  are  in- 
troduced into  the  general  scripture  exercises  of  all  the  classes,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers;  but  here  they  are  made  a  distinct  exercise. 

JFhurth  Unmm.  (26.)Natural  History  of  the  Bible:— reviews  of  8, 
10—25. 

Class  I.    Division  1.    Age,  from  12  to  14  years. 

Third  le89on.  (26.)Scripture  tables,8u;.  from  Wilbur^s  Reference  Bi- 
ble:— (27.)£vidences  of  Christianity,  from  Porteus,  Paley,  Dalcho, 
&c.: — (28.)Instruction  in  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from  Bishop  Hobart*s  Abridgement  of  Gastrell's  Christian  Insti- 
tutes, and  other  boobs. 

Monitorial  Class.    Age,  from  14  to  16  years. 

T\ird  lesson.  (29.)Evidetices  of  the  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church: — {31.)Explanation 
of  the  Thurty-nine  Articles: — (dd.)Coromentary  on  the  Scriptures. 

J^biirf^  kuon.  (30.)£xplanation  of  Confirmation— (92.  )Explana- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper — (34.)Conimentary  on  the  Prayer  Book: 
— Hreviews  of  all  the  preceding. 

It  is  hoped,  that  when  the  members  of  this  class  have  attended 
to  the  subject  of  confirmation,  they  will  be  prepared  and  ready  to 
receive  that  ordinance.  After  which,  they  will  attend  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Lord's  supper;  and  when  they  become  familiar  with 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  those  who  are  worthy  recipients  of 
that  holy  sacrament,  we  trust  they  will  themselves  become  desirous 
of  uniting  with  the  other  members  of  the  Church  in  its  observance. 
They  will,  then,  k  is  hoped,  become  teachers  in  the  school,  and 
be  prepared  and  enabled  to  dispense  to  others,  those  benefits 
which  they  have  themselves  received  in  the  school. 

OaunU  ObMtrHUims. 

In  compiling  this  fkm  if  kmtructiomy  the  Superintendent  endea- 
vored to  select  what  was  valuable  in  the  systems  of  Pestalozzi, 
Bell,  Lancaster,  Wilson,  Wilderspin,  and  others,  without  any  re- 
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gard  to  names.  As  his  object  was  to  form  a  practical  and  per- 
manent system — one  which  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable  boCb 
to  the  teachers  and  scholars — he  collected  information  fi^m  maoj 
various  sources,  and  endeavored  to  select  from  each  such  princi- 
ples and  practices  as  would  be  useful  and  practicable  in  our  own 
school.  In  this,  he  trusts,  he  has  succeeded;  and  in  effecting  this 
desirable  object,  he  has  received  much  assistance,  and  nmny  vahi- 
able  hints,  from  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  his  Report.  To  this 
gentleman  he  is  also  indebted,  for  suggestions  which  induced  him 
to  alter  the  order  of  some  of  the  lessons,  and  deviate,  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  from  the  course  before  pursued  in  the  achooL 

That  any  features  of  our  plan  are  entirely  original,  is  not  assert- 
ed; but  some  of  them  have  never  before  been  made  public,  or  in- 
troduced into  any  other  Sunday  school  within  our  knowledge.  Tliat 
the  system  is  perfect,  is  not  to  be  supposed;  but  time  and  ezpericDce 
will  remedy  any  defects  which  may  be  discovered  to  exist.  And 
as  nearly  all  our  teachers  and  scholars  are  decidedly  of  the  opinioo 
that  the  present  plan  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  result. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  short  time  allowed  for 
each  lesson,  and  the  number  of  exercises  attended  to  on  each  Sun- 
day. But  this  we  esteem  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  our  present 
system.  Instruction  should  never  be  tiresome  to  children,  but 
should  always  be  made  pleasant;  and  novelty,  a  very  serviceable 
means  for  fixing  the  attention  of  the  children,  should,  as  far  as 
consistent,  be  regarded  as  desirable.  Children  soon  beccnne 
fatigued  by  constantly  attending  to  one  subject;  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  tired,  instruction  does  them  no  good.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
instruction,  to  them,  but  an  object  of  disgust  or  aversion. 

It  has  been  asked,  Is  not  the  practice  of  repeating  together  too 
noisy  for  a  Sunday  school,  and  will  not  the  introduction  of  this 
plan  bring  disorder  and  confusion  along  with  it  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  best  things  are  often  abused.  But,  so  far  from  this 
plan  being  calculated  to  produce  disorder  and  confusion,  it  has  the 
efTect  of  producing  more  order  and  regularity.  Noisy,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  called;  but  it  is  the  noise  of  children  engaged  in  delightful 
occupations;  the  effect  of  a  system  which  keeps  every  individual 
constantly  employed,  during  the  whole  time  he  may  be  in  school. 
And  is  it  not  delightful  to  hear  the  voices  of  many  children  united 
in  singing  or  repeating  hymns,  or  portions  of  scripture,  or  ether- 
wise  engaged  in  leoming  what  wiU  be  useful  to  them  in  this  world 
and  the  next?  That  this  plan  is  not  productive  of  silence,  is  allowed; 
but  silence  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful  in  a  Sunday  school. 
<  Even  order,  however  important  in  itself,  is  in  a  Sunday  school  to 
be  desired,  chiefly  for  its  connection  with  a  future  good,  and  there- 
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fore  should  bj  no  means  be  secured  to  the  prejudice  of  further 
instruction.'  AH  the  arrangements  of  the  school  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  pleasant  to  the  scholars;  for,  if  children  dislike 
the  arrangements  of  the  school,  they  will  dislike  the  teacher  who 
makes  or  enforces  them,  and  will  transfer  their  aversion  to  the  in-* 
jBtruction  he  may  attempt  to  convey,  and  receive  it  with  reluctance. 
And  this  may  produce  in  their  minds  a  distaste  for  all  instruction, 
mnd  a  feeling  of  resistance  to  all  authority. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Report,  external  rewards  of 
every  kind  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  our  system  for  several 
years;  and  as  on  our  plan  of  instruction  the  children  are  kept  con- 
stantly employed,  they  have  no  time  in  school  for  doing  any  thing 
deserving  of  punishment.  For  improper  conduct  in  church,  they 
are  admonished,  or  suspended,  according  to  our  printed  regulations. 

Our  school  room  is  at  present  very  inconvenient;  but  we  hope 
to  be,  ere  long,  more  conveniently  accommodated.  The  proper 
arrangement  for  a  Sunday  school,  and  indeed  for  any  school,  seems 
to  be  that  which  will  place  all  the  children  so  as  to  face  the  mas- 
ter's desk.  Semicircular  seats,  facing  the  superintendent,  with  a 
seat  in  the  centre  for  the  teacher  or  monitor,  seem  to  be  the  most 
suitable;  but  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  benches  can  be  used, 
placed  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  teacher  may 
sit  in  the  centre  of  the  other  side. 


REVIEWS. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Ijangua^t;  originally  composed  for  the  Col' 
lege  Sckooly  at  Ghucetter.  Recommended  hy  the  Umoersily  at 
Cktmbridge,  Massachusetts ^  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  intended  for 
that  Seminary.  CanfvUy  Reviud  and  Corrected  by  George  hon- 
gidcy  A.  M,    New-York.    Duyckink  and  Long. 

JElements  of  Greek  Grammar;  taken  chiefly  from  the  Grammar  of 
Caspar  Frederick  Hachenberg,  Adopted  for  Use  in  Yale  Col- 
legCj  NeW'Haven.    Hartford.    Huntington  and  Hopkins. 

The  friends  of  Burke  have  remarked  of  that  great  man,  that 
<  if,  like  the  early  sages  of  Greece,  he  were  to  be  characterised  by 
some  peculiar  sentiment,  it  should  be  that  to  which  he  desired  to 
give  the  currency  of  a  proverb— lo  innovate  is  not  to  reform.''  We 
have  often  wished  that  those,  who  have  in  charge  the  aiTairs  of  the 
repvbUc  of  letters^  would  apply  to  the  administration  of  their  little 
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province  the  same  practical  maxioit  which  thit  inuitrioiM  rtatriwiii 
would  have  establiahed  aa  fuDdamentali  in  the  vaat  and  complicat- 
ed coDcema  of  human  aociety.  Sufficient  attention  baa  not  been 
paid,  we  have  often  thought,  to  the  plain  dialincticin  between  the 
admimftraiionj  aa  it  ma/  1^  caUed,  of  tha  republic  of  learning,  and 
the  varioua  tibjecU  of  that  adminiatration;  oCy  to  drop  the  figure, 
between  the  mere  modea  or  inatrumenta,  by  which  knowledge  is  to 
be  communicated,  and  the  conatituent  elementa  of  knowledlge  Ur 
self.  It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  in  a  certain  aenae  an  acquaintance 
with  those  instruments  is  a  species  of  acquisition,  which  maj  he 
called  knowledge}  as  the  acquaintance  of  a  mechanic  with  the  tools 
of  his  trade  may  be  called  by  the  same  name.  But  the  inatnimrnti 
of  knowledge,  heing  only  the  meanS|  and  not  the  end  of  our  pm^ 
suits  in  science  and  literature,  must  ever  hold  a  subordinate  rank 
to  those  objects  which  they  enable  ua  to  attain. 

This  distinctipn,  we  think,  has  in  no  caae  been  more  overlooked, 
than  in  the  study  of  languages.  The  ardent  cultivation  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature  in  Europe,  lor  a  long  time  paat,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  conatantly  increasing  intercourse  of  nationa  in  conse- 
quence of  commercial  and  other  connectiona,  baa  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  devote  much  more  time  to  thia  study,  than  waa  required 
only  half  a  century  ago.  The  mercantile  and  many  other  classes 
must  study  the  modem  languages  for  purposes  of  buaineaa;  while 
the  scholar  is  also  obliged  to  acquaint  hiinaelf  with  them,  because 
Latin,  which  was  once  the  only  medium  of  interconrae  among  the 
teamed  of  different  nations,  is  now  less  used  than  formerly  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  numerous  subjects  of  literature  and  science  are 
more  frequently  discussed  in  the  native  languages  of  the  writers. 
The  business  of  authorship,  too,  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  scholar,  who  would  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  to  wait  till  he  can  obtain 
translations,  even  if  he  could  stoop  to  make  use  of  thoae  miaerable 
substitutes  for  original  worka.  The  whole  body  of  tranalators  in 
Europe  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  wants.  A  literary  man,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  day,  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  aere- 
ral  of  the  modem  languages,  in  order  to  possess  Jiiw^^ffK  of  the 
same  proportion  of  knowledge,  and  to  sustain  the  same  reputation 
which  he  formerly  could  do,  by  means  of  the  Latin  alone. 

But  this  state  of  things  is  not  practically  attended  with  ao  many 
disadvantages,  as  might  at  first  view  be  supposed;  for  the  affinities 
of  the  European  languages,  the  continual  intercourae  of  nations, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  books  and  native  teachera,  render 
it  almost  as  easy  at  the  present  day  to  acquaint  oneaelf  with  aeve- 
ral  languages,  as  it  formerly  was  with  only  one  or  two.  We  are 
still  obliged,  however,  in  making  ourselves  familiar  with  these  in- 
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fitruments  of  knovriedge,  to  spend  much  valuable  ikae^  which  was 
aaTed  at  a  [>eriod  when  Latin  alone  would  hare  sufficed.  How 
far  the  world  has  gained  by  this  change,  is  no  easjr  matter  to  de- 
termine; for,  however  clear  it  may  at  iirst  seem,  that  it  has  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  yet  some  obvious  facts,  in  the 
history  of  science  and  literature,  will  at  least  make  us  hesitate  be- 
Ibre  we  come  to  that  conelunon.  If,  for  example,  Lord  Bacon 
could  not  have  published  his  works  in  any  other  language  than 
English,  at  a  period  when  the  nations  of  Europe  had  but  little  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  who  can  venture  to  say,  how  many  years 
the  world  would  be  at  this  moment  behind  that  advanced  state  in 
which  we  find  it?  Or,  to  take  a  later  period,  if  the  immortal  works 
of  Newton  could  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  diffused  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  thus  made  known  at  once  to  the  scientific 
world,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  present  state  of  mathe- 
matical science  ?  But  we  forbear  indulging  ourselves  in  reflections, 
which  are  leading  us  aside  fit>m  our  subject. 

The  study  of  languages,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  European  nations,  has  acquired  an  importance,  which  it  did 
not  formerly  possess;  and  this  has  naturally  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  and  experiment,  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  study- 
ing both  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion, on  the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  this  general  question, 
which,  indeed,  may  not  admit  of  a  decision  in  the  abstract;  for, 
though  it  should  be  conceded,  that  all  languages  ought  to  be  stud- 
ied in  the  same  manner  by  persons  of  any  given  age,  yet  we  should 
probably  find,  that  those  of  mature  years  may  advantageously  take 
a  diflTerent  course  from  children;  because  their  memory  is  less  te^ 
nacious,  their  time  more  valuable,  and  they  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  an  immediate  application  of  their  knowledge,  as  fast 
as  they  can  obtain  it,  to  purposes  of  practical  use. 
.  All  nations  havetidopted  grammars  as  the  first  instrument  of  ac- 
quiring languages;  and  we  believe  this  course  to  be  a  wise  one. 
Not  that  we  are  of  opinion,  that  either  a  boy  or  an  adult  should  be 
kept  constantly  employed  upon  the  ruksj  and  exceptions  to  ruleij  ef 
a  heavy  grammar,  without  exemplifying  them  by  reading  and  trans- 
lating ihe  language  he  is  to  learn;  but  that  a  certain  portion  of  those 
general  results,  caDed  rules,  which  have  been  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual observation  of  the  phenomena  of  speech,  may  be  advantage- 
ously used,  even  by  young  students,  in  learning  foreign  languages; 
just  as  we  use  the  like  general  resuhs  in  tho  acquisition  of  the 
sciences. 

We  are  aware,  that  there  is  at  the  present  day,  (we  speak  with- 
out reference  to  any  individuals  in  particular,)  a  certain  popular 
rant  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  lans^uape?*  and  evrry  other  species 
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of  knowledge,  by  what  is  called  inducOanj  a  term,  which  is  co&- 
stantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  superficial,  by  whom  its  real  signitict- 
tion  is  us  ill  understood,  as  its  history  is  by  those  who  suppose  the 
discovery  of  it  to  be  the  peculiar  boast  of  modem  times.  If,  in- 
deed, those  who  would  have  us  adopt  this  method  in  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  as  we  understand  their  use  of  the  term,  would  ako 
require  us  to  follow  it  in  all  our  studies,  the  argument  would  at  least 
be  consistent.  Now  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  are  not  to  avail  our- 
selves of  those  general  principles,  or  rules,  in  lantptageSj  which 
have  been  deduced  from  actual  observation,  but  must  begin  anew 
by  *•  induction,'  why  should  we  not  proceed  by  the  same  method  in 
all  the  sciciues?  Why  should  we  not,  for  example,  in  astronomj 
throw  aside,  as  so  much  useless  lumber,  those  sublime  general 
truths,  the  discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  been  reserved  during 
so  many  ages  by  the  author  of  nature  for  the  mighty  minds  of  Kep- 
ler and  Newton;  as  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  numberless 
other  general  results,  flowing  from  these,  has  also  been  rcsened 
for  a  few,  and  very  few,  of  their  illustrious  successors?  Why  should 
wo  not,  too,  ill  the  study  of  other  parts  of  nature,  as  botany,  mine- 
ralogy, chemistry,  and,  in  short,  every  branch  of  knowledge,  refuse 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  like  general  truths,  which  were  first  dis- 
cerned and  investigated  by  the  great  men,  who  have  immortalised 
theinselvcs  as  the  founders  of  these  sciences?  No:  in  the  sciences, 
generally,  it  would  be  thought  preposterous  to  keep  a  learner  in 
ignorance  of  the  various  general  truths,  which  have  been  already 
discovered,  and  to  direct  him  to  proceed  by  his  own  strength  to  in- 
vestigate Ihcm  for  himself  by  the  process  of  *  induction.'  \MiatI 
shall  the  whole  natural  world  be  laid  bei2>re  the  pupil,  in  all  its  ap- 
parent confusion  and  irregularity,  and  he  then  be  directed  to  class 
and  arrange  its  parts,  and  with  endless  labor  to  investigate,  if  he 
should  have  the  sagacity  to  discern  them,  those  innumerable  gene- 
ral results,  which  have  been  ascertained  with  so  much  labor,  and 
which,  in  fact,  constitute  science?  Shall  he,  for  example,  in  botanv 
be  presented  with  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  exercise,  and 
be  told  that  he  must  trace  out  the  relations  of  its  subjects,  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  system  of  some  sort  or  other,  natural  or  artificial, 
and  thus  arrive  at  those  conclusions,  which  are  the  only  useful 
fruits  of  study  ?  Must  he  be  immersed  in  the  smoke  and  fumes  of. 
a  laboratory  nil  his  life,  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  those 
general  laws  of  elementary  bodies,  which  mighj  be  communicated 
in  a  few  short  lectures  of  his  professor?     Or  must  he  be  sent  on  a 
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£very  man  will  agree,  that  this  course  would  be  absurd;  if  it  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  little  need  of  instructere  in  the  sciences, 
because  there  would  practically  be  an  end  of  all  science. 

If,  then,  the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  in  general 
are  proper,  we  can  perceive  no  solid  reason  why  the  same  course, 
to  a  certain  extent,  should  not  be  pursued  in  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign languages.  The  grammars  of  those  languages  present  us  with 
the  various  results,  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  labor  of  cen- 
turies; and  we  may  with  little  study,  comparatively  speaking,  ob- 
tain the  same  general  acquaintance  with  any  language  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  which  we  should  employ  in  order  to  master  any 
jK^ience.  The  mode  of  using  grammars,  however,  as  we  have  be- 
£ore  intimated,  may  undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  advantageous, 
according  to  the  skill  and  judgement  of  the  instructer;  as  would  also 
be  the  case  in  any  branch  of  study. 

The  practice  of  the  greatest  masters  of  languages  has  been  con- 
formable to  these  views.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  refer  to  the  method  recommended  by  that  illustrious  schol- 
ar. Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  study  of  the  Persian  language. 
'  When  the  student,'  says  he,  ^  can  read  the  character  with  fluency, 
and  has  learned  the  true  pronunciation  of  them  from  the  mouth  of 
a  native,  lei  him  peruse  the  gramtnar  xoiih  aitenHony  and  commU  to  me- 
mory  the  regular  injleclioru  of  the  nouns  andthe  verbs;  he  need  not  bur- 
den his  mind  with  those  that  deviate  from  the  common  form,  as 
they  will  be  insensibly  learned  in  a  short  course  of  reading.'* 
The  same  method,  substantiaUy,  was  recommended  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  so-  long  ago  as  the  time  of  old  Lily,  whom  Erasmus  praises 
for  'his  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  admirable 
skill  in  the  instruction  of  youth,'  and  whose  old  grammar  is  yet 
quite  as  good,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructer,  as  any  which 
have  succeeded  it.  In  the  preface  to  that  grammar,  from  which 
some  of  our  masters  might  profit  at  this  day,  the  author  says,  with 
a  little  quaintness,  but  much  good  sense;  'It  is  profitable,  not  only 
that  he  (the  pupil)  can  orderly  decline  his  noune  and  his  verbe,  but 
every  way,  forward,  backward,  by  cases,  by  persons;  that  neither 
case  of  noune,  ne  person  of  verbe  can  be  required  that  hee  cannot 
without  stoppe  or  studie  tell.  And  unto  this  time  I  count  not  the 
schollar  perfect,  nor  readie  to  go  any  further,  till  he  hath  this  al- 
ready learned.  This  when  he  can  perfectly  doe,  and  hath  learned 
every  part,  not  by  rote  but  by  reason,  and  is  cnnninger  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  thing,  than  in  rehearsing  of  the  words,  (which  is 
not  past  a  quarter  of  a  yeare's  dilligence,  or  very  little  more,  to  a 
painefull  and  dilligent  man,  if  the  schollar  have  a  meane  wittc)^ 

*  Preface  to  bis  Persian  Grammar,  p.  14. 
VOL.  I.  38 
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letters  no  amall  detriment,  from  the  variety  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars  used, by  the  students,  in  consequence  of  that  diversity  to 
which,  under  different  instructors,  they  have  been  accustomed  in 
their  preparatory  course;'  and  they  add,  that  in  order  Uo  promote, 
8o  far  as  may  be,  the  cause  of  literature,  by  preventing  those  evils 
in  future,  the  government  of  the  University,  on  due  consideration 
of  the  subject,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  request  all  instructcrs  of 
youth  who  may  resort  to  Cambridge  for  education,  to  adopt  Adam's 
LdUm  Crtammar  and  the  CrkmceaUr  Greek  GramnMrj  with  reference 
to  such  pupils,  as  books  singularly  calculated  for  the  improvement 
of  students  in  these  languages.' 

A  recommendation  from  so  high  authority  bad  its  full  effect;  and 
Ihe  two  grammars  immediately  came  into  general  use.  The  Latin 
<3rammar  still  seems  to  enjoy  undiminished  favor;  and  the  improved 
edition,  which  is  now  published  by  the  respected  Principal  of  that 
distinguiahed  seminary,  the  Boston  Latin  School,  will  no  doubt  es- 
tablish it  still  more  strongly  in  the  public  estimation.  The  Greds 
Granunar,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  appears  to  maintain  its  ground 
in  other  parts  of  our  country,  (the  edition  before  us  is  a  New-York 
one,)  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  popularity,  as  we  are  informed, 
though  we  hope  this  is  not  the  fact,  even  within  that  University, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  selected  it  from  the  multitude  then  pub- 
lished, as  an  elementary  work,  ^  singularly  calculated  for  ihe  im- 
provement of  students,'  and  with  which  these  students  would  bo 
^  required  to  form  a  radical  and  intimate  acquaintance.'  We  sup- 
fiose,  however,  that  the  other  Greek  Grammars,  which  now  find  ac- 
cess to  the  university,  are  rather  permitted  than  recommended;  for, 
as  we  understand,  the  original  recommendation  of  the  Gloucester 
Grammar  has  never  been  officially  recalled  by  the  government  of 
4he  institution. 

If  we  knew  the  reasons  why  other  Greek  Grammars  are  tole- 
rated in  the  university,  they  might  possibly  be  of  such  a  nature 
«8  to  preclude  all  discussion  by  the  public;  but  as  we  are  not  in- 
formed of  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture;  and  we  do,  in 
truth,  suppose  it  may  have  happened,  not  from  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  original  choice  of  a  grammar,  but  from  that  cautious  re- 
serve, which  was  shown  in  the  recommendation,  that  the  universi- 
ty had  no  wish  <  to  dictate;'  a  motive,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
must  approve  itself  to  all,  who  duly  consider  the  effect,  which  any 
^attempt  'to  dictate'  would  naturally  produce  in  a  community  like 
ours. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  opposing  any 
settled  opinion,  much  less  any  decision  of  those,  who  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  university,  and  considering  it  as  a  subject  in  which  the 
public  have  a  deep  interest,  we  shall  .ask  the  attention  of  our  rca* 
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^njojB  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  public  favor  wkb  Valpj's;  and, 
in  one  particular,  the  syntax,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
wee.  Not  long  after  Hachenberg's  was  first  printed  here,  another, 
constructed  also  upon  the  modem  plan,  yet  not  without  some  devia- 
tions from  it,  was  published;  we  allude  to  the  well  imown  Gram- 
mar of  BvttmanHy  recently  translated  by  the  distinguished  scholar, 
isiio  lately  filled  the  chair  of  one  of  the  professorships  at  Cam- 
iiridge.  This  work,  however,  has  not  yet  found  admission  into  our 
•ehools.  Whether  this  has  happened,  as 'the  learned  translator 
ftared  might  be  the  case,  in  consequence  of  its  being  '  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  state  of  philological  studies  in  this  country,'  or  firom 
some  other  cause,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  With  the 
wiew,  however,  of  bringing  it  into  use,  a  very  concise  Abri^^^ement 
a  it  has  been  just  published  by  a  well  known  and  ardent  scholar, 
who  has  already  done  honor  to  his  country,  and  is  destined,  as  we 
trust,  in  conjunction  with  his  able  associate,  to  confer  benefits  upon 
it,  whose  effects  will  long  be  felt.  This  abridgement  is  well  exe^ 
cuted,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  author;  but  we  shall  have  a 
remark  to  make  in  another  part  of  this  article,  on  the  subject  of 
keeping  boys  to  the  same  book^  through  every  stage  of  their  classi- 
cal studies,  instead  of  beginning  with  abridgements,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  larger  works. 

Besides  the  republications  of  English  and  Grerman  Grammars 
above  enumerated,  our  own  country  has  fiirnished  two,  and  possibly 
more  original  works  of  this  kind,  though  we  have  seen  but  two.  The 
first  of  them  was  published  in  the  year  1796,  at  Worcester  in  this 
■tate,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Alexander,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Grammatical 
SifsUm  oftht  Gredtm  Ldmguage.^    This  work  is  neither  wholly  con- 
fermable  to  the  modern  nor  the  ancient  plan  of  arrangement;  for 
the  author  adopts  four  conjugations  of  the  barytone,  and  three  of 
the  contracted  verbs;  and  in  the  nouns,  while  he  makes  but  three 
declensions  of  the  SimpUsy  he  makes  ficc  of  the  CoDtracts,  agree- 
ably to  a  classification  of  them  in  Milner's  Greek  Grammar,  which 
was  published  in  England  in  the  year  1740,  and  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  ever  written  in  the  English  language.     Mr.  Alexander's 
^ammar  certainly  possesses  considerable  merit,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  little  zeal  for  Greek  studies  at  the  time  when  it 
was  published.     The  other  American  granunar,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  that  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College,  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1809,  upon  the  modem  plan,  and  containing  a  good 
deal  of  usefiil  matter,  which  at  that  period  was  not  so  much  within 
the  reach  of  students  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  various  Greek  grammars,  which 
have  been  published  here  within  the  short  period  since  the  Univer- 
sitv  first  recommended  the  Gloucester  Grammar,  we  fear  there  m 
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but  a  faint  prospect  of  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  ^  evils,'  aa  tkej 
were  justly  called,  which  prompted  that  reconmieiHlation;  and,  tbn 
^  the  interest  of  letters'  is  yet  destined  to  ^  suffer  no  small  detriment 
from  the  variety  of  grammars;'  which,  in  truth,  succeed  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  that  bids  defiance  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  tbo« 
teachers,, who  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  them.  For  an  instrac- 
ter,  (who,  if  he  would  bestow  his  labor  to  the  most  adyantage, 
ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  his  elementary  books,  that  maj  be 
termed  mechanical,)  scarcely  has  an  opportunity  of  m^lnTig  himsdf 
thus  faHniliarly  acquainted  with  any  one  grammar,  before  he  is  eom- 
pelled  to  throw  away  all  his  labor,  and  betake  himself  to  the  slndj 
of  some  new  work.  How  many  more  nice  shall  have  in  the  not 
five  and  twenty  years,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee;  but  if  that  peiio^ 
should  be  as  prolific  as  the  last,  and  there  is  httle  hope  that  it  wil 
be  less  so,  we  shall  very  often  see  the  existing  materials  wroifb 
over  again,  sometimes  according  to  old  patterns,  and  sometiiDef 
according  to  new — 

Multa  renascentar  quae  jam  cecidire ;  cadeotqne  , 

Qme  ounc  ivot  in  hooore — 

Nor  do  we  perceive  any  remedy  for  this  '  evil,'  unless  the  Uni' 
versity,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  principal  seminaries  of  lean- 
ing in  the  country,  shall,  after  carefiil  deliberation,  make  a  seledioo 
of  some  one  grammar,  and  resolutely  adhere  to  their  choice,  h 
this  event,  if  they  should  not  still  approve  of  the  work  to  wkick 
they  originally  gave  currency,  they  might  either  ^  upon  some 
other  among  those  which  are  already  in  use,  or  might  nuJce  an  im- 
proved one  of  their  own;  and,  fortunately,  they  have  in  their  Greek 
Department  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  the  country,  wko 
could  easily  perform  that  task  in  a  manner,  which  would  be  hono- 
rable to  the  University  and  to  the  nation.  Upon  what  principles 
the  selection  of  an  elementary  work  of  this  kind  should  be  made, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  literature  of  a  country  circufli- 
etanced  like  our  own,  is  happily  not  for  us  to  decide;  but,  as  we 
have  given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  formed  an  opin- 
ion upon  it,  we  may,  before  a  decision  is  made  by  the  competent 
authorities,  venture  to  state  some  of  the  grounds  of  that  opinioB. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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umncing  BibUy  conUnmng  Ae  Old  and  New  Tidamenii;  the 
Names  of  which^  and  mtmeroua  other  Wordsj  being  accvr' 
dccented  in  the  lixty  and  dmded  into  SyllableSy  as  thiy  oughi 
'xmounced  occordMg  to  the  Orthoepy  cfJohn  Walker^  as  con" 
in  his  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  ^  and  Kiey  to  Vu  ClaS" 
^ronundoHon  of  Greeks  Latins  and  Scripture^  Proper  Names, 
ael  Alger  jwnT,y  A.  M,    Boston,  1825. 

ne  who  has  attended  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
ind  other  seminaries  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  must 
erved  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  pronunciation, 
opposition  which  this  change  has  to  encounter.  From  an 
;]ect  of  this  branch  of  common  educatiqn,  some  instructers 
sed  to  an  earnest  and  anxious  attention  to  it;  and,  instead 
ing  at  Walker's  rules  of  orthoepy,  are  exerting  themselves 
ce  and  perfect  a  pronunciation  founded  on  his  principles, 
iachers,  however,  entertain  a  different  opinion  as  to  the 
r  of  a  strict  assimilation  of  our  orthoepy  to  that  of  Walker;, 
a  few  object  peremptorily  to  the  introduction  of  his  system 

attention  to  the  subject  would  perhaps  discover  errors  in 
s  and  statements  of  those  who  hold  to  opposite  extremes 
uestion.  Both  the  admirers  and  the  opponents  of  Walker, 
country,  have  misunderstood  him  in  many  things;  and  it  is 
irising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  There  are  two  very 
t  reasons  why  that-  author's  system  should  not  be  perfectly 
)le  here  in  some  of  its  minuter  points.    Few  of  our  citizens 

opportunity  of  personally  ascertaining  the  existing  state,  of 
iation  in  England.  Now  Walker's  notation  of  orthoepy  often 
I  a  mere  nicety  in '  the  current  manner  of  pronouncing, 
ugh  he  has,  in  some  things,  his  own  peculiar  views  in  which 
t  followed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers,  nor 

the  British  community  at  large;  yet  his  leading  object  was 
-tain  and  exhibit  the  law  of  good  custom.* 
me  particulars  of  this  kind,  we,  in  this  country,  cannot  un* 
1  him  so  easily;  because  they  depend  often  on  Uiose  minute 
jiescent  efforts  of  enunciation,  which  can  be  caught  only  by 

question  an  to  the  merits  of  Walker^s  ortboepj  cannot  be  properly  de- 
Ihout  adverting  (o  the  fact  implied  in  the  title  page  of  hii  Dictionary, 
c  is  a  ^  CritieaP  pronouncing  dictionary :  it  was  designed  to  aflbrd  room 
ite  opinion  and  taste,  and  for  the  introduction  of  what  seemed  to  be  im- 
Dt,  along  with  the  necessary  statement  of  the  best  fashion  of  the  day. 
x>ints  of  Walker^s  system,  therefore,  we  are  to  recognise  the  suggestions 
ividual,  but  in  most,  the  usage  and  therefore  the  law  of  English  pronun- 
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the  ear;  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  render  palpable  to  the  eje, 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  alphabet,  after  all  the  aid  whkb 
can  be  derived  from  numbering,  and  marking,  and  accenting  every 
letter.  Many  ingenious  reasons  are  given  for  following  or  fer 
abandoning  Walker  in  some  cases  of  this  sort.  But  the  reasonen 
on  both  sides  forget  that  they  are  disputing  about  what  is  not  a  sib- 
ject  of  argumentation,  but  a.  question  of  fact  and  of  custom. 

To  select  an  instance:  Wsdker  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
letter  e  in  such  words  as  temij  mercy y  &c.  should  not  be  pronouneed 
in  that  coarse  and  careless  manner  which  converts  e  into  u  andgirei 
turm  and  nturcij  for  the  orthoepy  of  these  words.  The  letter  e  m 
these  and  similar  words,  is  accordingly  marked  in  the  Pronouncii| 
Dictionary  like  the  same  letter  in  the  words  merti,  very,  Si^;  be* 
cause  the  English  language  affords  no  better  means  of  an  oenltf 
representation  of  the  true  sound.  Tcacl^ers  who  follow  Walker's 
book  literally,  fall  very  naturally,  therefore,  into  the  error  of  incul- 
cating, in  this  instance,  a  pronunciation  which  characterises  the 
Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  other  nations,  but 
not  the  English.  The  sound  which  Walker  meant  to  recommcod 
in  this  case,  though  it  inclines  comparatively  to  the  latter,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  it  any  more  than  with  the  former.  Yet,  in  pub- 
lic reading,  in  this  country,  it  is  commonly  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  that  is  adopted. 

Another  example  is  furnished  in  tlie  vowel  %  in  the  words  ftiM,K/€, 
&c.  Mr.  Walker  has,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  objected  to  thit 
pronunciation  of  this  letter  which  would  make  it  seem  to.be  a  dip- 
thong  commencing  with  the  broad  sound  of  a.  Some  American  io- 
structers  have  therefore  run  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  commencing 
the  sound  of  this  letter  in  a  manner  which  produces  the  peculiar » 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish;  whilst  others  who  regard  such  pronuncift- 
tion  ad  aETected,  leave  their  pupils  to  adopt  the  vulgarism  against 
which  Walker  has  protested. 

Another  obstacle  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  Walker,  is  the 
difficulty  which  wc  have  just  mentioned  of  contriving  any  method 
by  which  we  may  regulate  the  voice  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
whilst  the  natural  channel  of  communication,  in  this  case,  ia  the 
oar.  Tho  instance  already  given  might  serve  for  an  illustration 
here;  but  we  prefer  selecting  one  which  has  excited  an  equil 
share  of  indignation  among  some  of  our  critics,  and  perpleiitj 
among  some  of  our  teachers.  We  allude  to  the  sound  of  at  and  oj 
in  syllables  m  which  they  constitute  an  oral  dipthong.  The  or^ 
thocpy  of  the  words/mV,  prayer ^  &c,  is  unavoidably  so  expressed  as 
to  produce,  with  those  who  follow  strictly  the  guidance  of  the  eye, 
an  impression  that  these  words  are  to  be  pronounced  in  a  manner 
which  M'ould  justly  subject  a  person  to  the  penalty  of  being  thought 
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•iflbcted.  Such  precision  in  pronojincing  is  sometimes  introduced^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule,  on  the  stage;  but  this  very  circumstance 
serves  to  show  that  to  pronounce  with  that  labored  affectation  of 
accuracy  or  of  extraordinary  refinement,  is  to  offend  the  good  sense 
and  the  taste  of  society. 

^  Unfortunately,  some  teachers  in  this  country  who  have  under- 
stood Walker  as  requiring  that  manner  of  pronouncing,  and  have 
felt  disgusted  with  what  was  so  offensiye  to  their  ear,  are  disposed 
to  tolerate  the  obsolete  pronunciation  of  these  dipthongs,  which  is 
but  a  shade  better  than  the  antiquated  vulgarisms  of  fdr  and  frdr^ 
(for  fair  and  prayer^)  sounds,  which  though  they  may  be  associated 
with  the  idea  of  rude  grandeur,  when  they  drop  from  the  lips  of  the 
rugged  woodsman  of  the  southwest,  can  haridly  be  proposed  for 
imitation  in  refined  society  or  in  school. 

Walker's  orthoepy,  was  founded  on  the  usage  of  good  society, 
and  of  esteemed  public  speakers;  and  that  author  would  have 
shrunk  from  a  literal  copy  of  either  of  the  above  extremes.  He 
vrould,  in  short,  have  given,  (if  asked  to  do  it  orally,)  that  chaste 
sound  of  these  dipthongs  which  is  current  among  well  bred  people 
on  his  side  the  Atlantic;  but  which  no  selection  or  arrangement 
of  letters  can  convey  exactly  to  the  eye. 

The  author  of  the  Pronouncing  Bible  has  not,  we  are  happy  to 
observe,  attempted  any  wide  deviation  from  Walker.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  orthoepy  of  that  writer,  and  has  lefl  to  the  teacher  the 
office  of  communicating  the  proper  oral  expression  of  what  is  merely 
Jaid  before  the  eye  in  the  most  accurate  way  which  circumstances 
will  permit;  but  which  can  be  perfectly  acquired,  through  no 
other  medium  than  the  ecu*,  or  the  living  voice.  In  this  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Alger  has,  we  believe,  the  sense  of  the  community  in  hi^ 
favor.  To  nlaintain  a  pure  style  of  vernacular  pronunciation  in  the 
United  States,  an  approximation  to  a  standard  seems  equally 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  partial  and  gradual  mutations 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  British 
society,  we  are  too  far  off  to  acquire  by  any  species  of  trans- 
mission sufficiently  rapid  and  diffusive.  We  are  leA  then  to  a 
choice  between  those  local  peculiarities  which  will  accumulate 
overywhere  into  wide  differences,  (not  to  say  uncouth  and  do- 
{dorabie  errors)  and  the  partial  if  not  full  adoption  of  an  acknow- 
ledged and  permanent  standard.  That  the  latter  course  is  the  prefer-  • 
able  oue,  needs  no  demonstration  to  persons  of  taste.  When  we 
reflect,  however,  on  the  multitude  of  minds  and  of  tastes  which  are 
concerned  in  any  national  measure,  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that, 
while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  disposed,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  adopt  Walker's  orthoepy,  their  adherence  to  it  is  not  perfectly 
uniform.  Due  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  ditnctrlty  arising  from 
Vol.  I.  S9 
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sach  misconceptions  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  from  eres 
the  most  rational  attempts  to  effect  alterations  in  what  is  every- 
where held  to  be  a  criterion  of  good  sense,  and  sometimes  even  of 
moral  propriety,  and  where  the  apparent  instability  resulting  fron 
a  change,  is  apt  to  seem  absurd,  if  not  contemptible. 

We  have  indulged  these  wide  views  of  this  subject,  firom  oar 
conviction  that  the  Prononncing  Bible  is  a  work  destined  to  eflect 
an  extensive  improvement  in  its  sphere.  That  its  merits  render  it 
worthy  of  the  career  of  usefulness  for  which  it  is  designed,  no  ene, 
we  think,  will  doubt,  who  has  perused  it. 

There  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  work  with  which  this  can  be 
compared,  except  Brown^s  Testament — ^the  first  book  of  the  kio^ 
perhaps,  in  which  any  attempt  was  made  to  facilitate  a  correct 
style  of  scriptural  reading  in  families  and  schools.  The  improve* 
ment  in  that  work,  however,  exteiided  no  farther  than  to  a  sefection 
of  the  most  difficult  words  in  every  chapter,  arranged  over  it,  in  the 
dictionary  form.  Mr.  Alger's  method  is  vastly  superior:  it  extends 
to  every  word  in  which  it  would  seem  that  a  misprontmciation  could 
possibly  be  made.  This  idea  is,  we  think,  a  happy  one;  for  maiij 
errors  in  common  reading  are  -those  which  the  reader  is  accuston- 
ed  to  make  in  conversation,  and  which  habit  leads  him  to  transfer 
to  his  style  of  reading.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  his  book  afibrds 
him  no  guidance  or  correction  but  in  the  more  difhcult  words,  he  is 
stili  liable  to  numberless  inaccuracies  which  he  has  never  suspect- 
ed. The  Pronouncing  Bible  will  prove  a  radical  cure  of  such  evils. 
It  hems  the  careless  reader  in  on  every  side,  and  leaves  him  w 
opportunity  of  wandering  off  into  error.  This  work  will  perhaps 
do  more  than  has  been  effected  by  all  the  dictianaries  heretofore 
published,  to  produce  throughout  the  United  States,  a  unifonn  and 
chaste  pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 

A  brief  but  well  constructed  explanatory  key  renders  the  whoh 
orthoepy  perfectly  intelligible.  A  preference  in  marking  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  is  very  justly  given  to  accents  and  marks  oTer 
figures;  the  former  being  susceptible  of  a  much  more  minute  aod 
satisfactory  application. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks,  without  expressing  our  satisfaction 
with  the  accurate  and  neat  style  in  which  the  work  is  executed.  As 
far  as  regards  this  very  desirable  point,  the  editor  and  the  pubfiflheis 
have  truly  succeeded  in  making  their  work  *  worthy  of  the  confideaci 
and  patronage  of  the  public.'  The  labor  undergone  in  this  publi- 
cation has  been  great;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  an  extensive  adoption  of  the  work  in  families  and  school? 
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STRICTURES  ON  MURRAT's  GRAMMAR. 

[The  following  strictures  on  Murray's  Grammar  will  perhaps  be 
fcHUid  to  present  views  which  differ  very  widelj  from  those  of  some 
of  our  readers.  There  can  be,  however,  but  little  diversity  of  opin- 
ion on  several  of  the  points  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  so 
ingeniously  and  clearly  laid  down.     The  whole  communication 
fiiniishes  no  ordinary  quantity  of  matter  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
oral  instruction  and  explanation;  and  in  this  light  we  recommend  it 
to  the  attentive  consideration  of  those  of  our  readers  who,  in  com- 
municating knowledge  to  the  young,  are  unwilling  to  be  bound  to 
a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  others;  no  matter  how  dis* 
tinguished  the  names  which  may  have  afforded  a  sanction  or  a 
screen  to  error.] 


<c  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  but  prejudice  or  affectation  could 
bnve  prompted  our  English  Grammarians  to  desert  the  simple 
^ructure  of  their  own  language,  and  wantonly  perplex  it  with  tech- 
idcal  terms  for  things  not  existing  in  the  llmguage  itself" 

Dr,  CrombieU  Gtammar, 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  observer,  that,  while  not  only  the 
mode  of  teaching  other  branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  text 
books  used,  have  become  more  rational,  practical,  and  simple,  still 
the  subject  of  grammar  remains  ^hnost  untouched.     It  is  true,  that 
since  the  days  of  Lowth,  who  was  the  pattern  of  Murray,' various 
authors. have  written  and  published  imprmstd  grammars,  but  these 
have  been  mere  commentaries  upon  their  predecessors.     The  fol- 
lowers of  Murray  in  this  country,  (and  we  have  the  books  of  thirty 
before  us,)  have  been  careful  to  preserve  nearly  all  his  peculiarities, 
contenting  themselves  with  making  a  different  arrangement  of  them, 
and  attempting  a  clearer  illustration  of  his  errors.     The  subject 
of  EInglish  Grammar  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever;  and  the  innu- 
merable commentaries  upon  Murray  have  answered  no  valuable 
purpose,  except  tp  convince  the  unbiased  that  there  is  a  want  of 
simplicity  in  the  text,  or  the  comments  and  illustrations  would  be 
unnecessary. 

In  the  United  States,  Murray's  Grammar,  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  universally  used;  and  so  satisfied  is  the  public  mind  of  its 
perfection,  that  an  attempt  to  check  its  progress  will  be  viewed  as 
a  desperate  adventure.  It  may  be  so,  but  more  desperate  adven- 
tures have  succeeded,  and  no  effort,  however  humble,  to  check  the 
progress  of  error,  can  be  entirely  without  effect.    It  wa?  the  few 
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seeds  of  truth,  scattered  just  before  the  refermation  of  LutheT; 
which  finally  took  root  and  overspread  the  earth. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  more  rational  system  of  granmiar 
than  that  which  prevails,  has  never  been  attempted,  or  that  wt 
claim  any  merit  on  the  score  of  discovery.  Nomeroua  dialmguiflh- 
cd  philologers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Home  Tooke,  have  in  (heir 
elaborate  works  proved  that  the  prevalent  system  of  English  Gram- 
mar has  no  adaptation  to  that  language.  These  works,  however, 
are  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  they  afiect  the 
mode  of  teaching  are  a  dead  letter.  We  shall  freely  draw  upoa 
them  for  ideas  and  arguments,  acknowledging  once  for  all  our  o^h* 
gations  to  them,  and  expressing  our  astonishment  that  when  such 
truly  great  minds  have  protested  against  the  foreign  rack  on  which 
our  simple  language  has  been  stretched,  no  effort  has  been  made 
by  its  friends,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  to  res- 
cue it  from  its  uneasy  situation. 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  the  preface  to  his  grammar  says  <^  The  English 
language  is  perhaps  of  all  the  present  European  languages  bj 
much  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,"  again,  ''a 
grammatical  study  of  our  own  language  makes  no  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  instruction,  which  we  pass  through  in  our  child- 
hood," and  again,  after  mentioning  the  insuihcieocy  of*  varicus 
helps  to  enable  us  to  form  a  good  English  style,  he  observes,  **^  much 
less  then  will  what  is  commonly  called  learning  serve  the  purpose; 
that  is,  a  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  and  much  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors.  The  greatest  critic  and  most  able  gram- 
marian of  the  last  age,  when  he  came  to  apply  his  learning  and 
criticism  to  an  English  author,  was  frequently  at  a  loss  in  matters  of 
ordinary  use,  and  common  construction  in  his  own  vernacular  idioms 
Finally  after  stating  that  the  first  design  of  grammar  is  ^<  to  teach 
us  to  express  ourselves  with  propriety,"  he  adds,  "  but  there  is  a 
secondary  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  and  which  I  think  is  not 
attended  to  as  it  deserves,  viz.  the  facilitating  of  the  acquisition  of 
Other  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern."  Then,  after  as- 
serting that  the  study  of  English  Grammar  is  a  great  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  Granunar,  he  makes  the  important  con- 
fession '*  a  design,  somewhat  of  this  kind,  gave  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing Uttlc  system  intended  merely  for  a  private  and  domestic 
use." 

We  make  these  extracts  because  the  English  Grammar  of  the 
distinguished  Latin  scholar  wh6  wrote  them,  was  the  basis  of  Mur- 
ray's system,  for  the  latter  only  refined  a  little  upon  the  other's 
speculations.  We  gather  therefore  from  the  extracts,  that  Eng- 
lish Grammar  then  formed  no  part  of  an  English  education;  that 
Lowth's  grammar  was  not  intended  for  a  school  book,  but  for  pri- 
vate use;  that  a  learned  man,  that  is  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  scholar, 
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was  not  the  proper  person  to  make  an  English  Grammar;  that,  of 
course,  Dr.  Liowth  was  disqualified;  and  lastly,  that,  as  one  very 
important  design  in  making  the  EngKah  Grammar  was  to  introduce 
the  pupil  to  Latin  Grammar,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar  was  made  as  much  like  the  Latin  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  it. 

The  utility  of  English  Grammar  (Murray's  system)  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Latin  Grammar  is  a  favorite  argument  for  its  continuance 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  a  distin- 
guished classical  scholar,  then  one  of  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee, when  asked  why  a  more  philosophical,  or  I  should  say,  a 
more  Engluk  grammar  was  not  introduced  into  the  public  schools, 
replied,  that  the  improvement  proposed  was  valuable,  but  Murray's 
grammar  in^  consequence  of  its  numerous  moods  and  tenses,  was  a 
better  preparation  for  Latin.  At  that  time  about  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  children  in  the  English  grammar  schools  expected  to  study 
Latin.  So  that  999  were,  and  are  obliged  to  study  a  great  deal  of 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless  matter,  that  one  may  be  in  a  very 
trifling  degree  prepared  for  learning  Latin.  Ovar  classical  knowledge 
will  not  disquiQify  im  from  judging  of  the  requisites  to  fonn  a  proper 
English  Grammar;  aod,  taking  Murray  for  our  text,  we  shall  en- 
deavor in  our  n^xX  essay  to  show  that  he  has  departed  from  the 
true  idiom  of  our  language,  in  many  essential  points.    • 
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Wb  copy  from  the  Americao  Patriot,  published  at  Portland,  the  following  ab- 
stract of  th^  returns  made  under  a  late  act  of  the  State  of  Maine,  by  the  Select- 
men of  towns  and  Assessors  of  plantations,  exhibiting  the  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  State,  the  number  of  children,  and  the  number  who  attend  acbool, 
with  the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  long  thouglrt  that 
an  annual  return  of  this  sort,  presenting  perhaps  some  particulars  in  addiHOD  to 
those  here  stated,  would  be  of  great  serrice  in  this  State.  By  exhibiting  as  far 
ZM  practicable,  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  public,  the  state  of  the  schools,  it 
would  facilitate  those  measures  of  improvement,  which  all  ihould  be  anxious  to 
adopt ;  and  by  making  known  to  the  public  the  efforts  made  by  each  town  to 
place  their  schools  on  a  respectaible  footing,  it  would  tend  to  produce  an  emnlatioD 
which  might  lead  to  the  most  useful  results. 

ScBooLS. — From  an  examination  of  the  returns  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  pusuant  to  *  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Touth,^  passed  February  25, 1895,  we  have  drawn  the  following  facts, 
which  are  both  cunous  and  important. 
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Couniif  qf  York. 

gofaool  Dbtncti|               •       .        •               •  •              OT 

CbiidreD  between  4  and  21  Tears,  10,810 

Numb^  who  osnally  attend  School,                 •          ;     •  •       •'          14JW 

Amoiof  raised  and  expended  iRsr  Schoob,  •        S  ^0^M5  S5 

Of  this  s«ni,tliere  is  railed  ftomAinds,                           #  %^S»^ 

OnmiyofCumbeHand* 

School  Districts,             ....  .93 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,               •               •  .               19,154 

Nnmber  who  qsnatly  attend  School,                  •  •          13,009 

Amoont  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  •      ^tl,12l71 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  firaKfiiodst  •               $  1,520 « 

The  town  of  Portland  did  not  return  the  nomber  Of  children  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age. 

The  towns  of  Bmns#ick,  Gray  and  New  GkMtcester,  made  ao  letem  eC  fts 
chiUrtn,  who  isually  attend  ichoola. 

OnmtifofiAmBidn. 

School  Districts,               •               .               •               •  •             380 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,                •            .  •                   24,700 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                 .  •          17,540 

Amount  raised  and  expended  ftir  Schools,  $  23^207  OS 

Of  this  sum,  there  n  r^sed  frooa  funds,               •               •  $40200 
No  return  from  Patrickten  Plantation. 

Countif  of  Hamodc 

School  Dbtricts,                    •               •               •  .             •            275 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,                  •  •             14^ 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                        •  .                      10,499 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,                      •  .    $  13,042  74 

Of  this  sum,  there  is  raised  from  funds,                  .  $  487  60 
No  returns  from  Brooksville,  Knox  and  Orland, 

Countji  of  fVashington. 

School  Districts,                ....  83 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,              .  .        .              5^ 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                   .                .  .            3,446 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  $  5,026  85 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,                 •                .  •      $  206  20 
No  returns  from  Charlotte,  Machias,  Robbinston,  and  No.  14. 

Couniif  tf  Kenncbee* 

School  Districts,                ....  ,358 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,              .                .  •     .                   19,625 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,               .               .  14^22 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,                .  $  19,109  16 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,                 .               .  $  390  45 

No  return  from  Temple, 

Readfield  and  WaterviUe  made  no  return  of  the  nomber  of  children  who  nsoaUy 
attend  schools. 

CowfUy  of  Oxford, 

School  Districts,                .....  290 

Children  between  4  and -21  years,                            .  .                    12,936 

Number  who  usually  ttteod  School,                                  .  .           10,217 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  $  1 1,301  26 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,                                ,  |  1,S94  21 

AndoTer  did  not  return  the  number  of  children  who  usually  attend  schools. 

County  of  Somerset, 

School  Diitnct»,               ....  .258 
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dukhcB  between  4  end  SI  yeen,  10,706 

Nnidber  who  osuallj  atteod  School,  •  •  7,551 

Amonot  raised  and  eipended  for  Schoolf,  •         $  10,f€5  6S 

Oftbit  sum,  tliere  is  raised  (Vomfiuidi,  •  $24111 

Mo  returns  from  Pabt^ra,  Coriona,  Phiffips  and  No.  7, '7th  Range. 

Covnty  9f  Penobteot. 

School  Dbtiicts,  •  •  .  .  .  147 

Children  betweeo  4  and  tl  years,  7,666 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,  •  6,180 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  $  f  ,1 14  97 

Of  this  sum,  there  is  raised  from  funds,  |  SSI  SO 

No  returns  (rem  firownfiUe  and  Orono. 

Plantation  No.  7,  7th  Range,  No.  S,  Sd  Range,  East  of  Penobscot  River  and 
Jarris^  Gore,  autde  no  returns  of  the  number  of  children  who  usuaUj  attend 
schools. 

From  the  aboTe  Statement  it  appears  that  there  are  in  this  State, 
School  Districts,  •  .  .  .  \  S,4]9 

Children  between  4  and  SI  Tears,  .  .  •  -    195,344 

Number  who  usually  attend  Schools,  .        -  97,S37 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Scliools,  .        1 135,100  18 

Of  this  sum,  there  is  raised  from  funds,  •  •  |  4,93S  66 

There  is  annuafly  raised  in  this  State,  then^  nearly  one  dollar  a  head  for  every 
child  between  4  and  Si  years,  and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
Averaged  upon  those,  who  U8uall|y  attend  schools,  it  amounts  to  one  doUar  /Atr(y 
nine  etnti  netarfy^  for  each  scholar.  How  insignificant  a  sum,  when  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  invaluable  blessings  which  flow  froogi  its  expenditure !  There  is 
much  reason  to  exult  in  the  thought,  that  ninety-seven  thousand  children  are  an- 
nually trained  up  to  knowledge  and  usefulness,  to  be  the  bone  and  ilbe  w  of  the  body 
politic,  at  an  expense  too,  so  fittie  felt,  as  to  seem  like  a  boon  from  some  unseen 
hand. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  enumerated  u  the  foregoing  statement,  thero  are  in 
Maine  twenty-one  incorporated  Academies,  four  of  which  have  been  endowed, 
in  addition  to  funds  derived  from  private  sources,  by  the  grant  of  a  township  of 
land,  and  seventeen  by  a  grant  of  half  a  township.  There  are  besides  six  incorpora- 
4ed  female  academies,  two  of  which  only  are  in  operation.  Two  of  tbem  have 
received  at  the  present  session,  a  grant  of  a  half  township  of  land.    Botton  Adv. 
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ExtnuU/f&m  the  Report  of  the  Trutteetj  mmmotr  to  the  RetolutioM  of  the  Attem- 

6i^,  requiring  tn/brmation. 

1.  *  The  salary  and  other  emohunents  of  the  President,  derived  from  private 
lectures  or  classes,  signug  diplomas,  and  the  fee  charged  for  each.' 

The  President  has  no  private  class.  His  salary  is  $3000  in  currency,  equiva- 
lent at  this  time  to  fSOOO  in  specie.  '  He  charges  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  currency, 
for  signing  the  diplomas  of  tne  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts.  The  income 
from  this  source,  during  the  last  session,  was  $S15  ill  currency,  or  $107  50  in 
apecie. 

S.  ^l*he  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  other  Professors,  and  how  paid, 
whether  in  specie  or  paper  currency.* 

Professor  Roche  has  $1S00  in  currency;  Professor  Matthews  $1200  in  specie; 
and  Professor  Chapman  $600  in  currency  .--Each  of  the  Medical  Proflessors  has 
twenty  dollars  in  currency  for  his  ticket,  and  five  dollars  in  currency  for  signing 
the  diplomas  of  the  Medical  Graduates. 

4.  ^  The  number  of  diplomas  granted  by  the  in»titu1  ion  within  the  two  last 
years,  designating  the  number  granted  in  each  }-ear.' 
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Dofing  the  year  ending  in  July  1825,  the  Uniyenit^  comerred  32  degrees  oC 
Bachelor  of  Arti ;  'il  of  IVIaBter  of  Arts ;  16  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  57  of  Doctor 
of  Medkioe,  and  2  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  128. 

During  the  year  ending  in  July  1824,  the  University  conferred  24  decrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  18  of  Master  of  Arts ;  16  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  s  47  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine ;  2  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  2  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  making  a  total 
of  109. 

5.>  The  present  number  of  students  in  the  University,  desirnating  separately 
(he  Medical  and  Law  students,  and  those  in  the  Grammar  School  and  CoU^e.* 

The  Law  St^hool  is  suspended  for  the  present  session,  to  be  revived  the  next. 
— The  medical  class  contains  272 ;  the  senior  class,  38 :  the  junior  class,  24 ; 
the  sophomore  class,  12;  the  freshman  class,  17,.  and  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment 40 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  403.  Of  theie,  the  four  college  clasMs  cod- 
tainOI.' 

For  the  employment  of  the  President  and  the  Academical  ProfeMors,  see  hb  re- 
port to  the  board  at  a  late  meeting.  Each  Medical  ProAsssor  lectores  every  day 
to  the  clas»  for  an  hour.  The  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  is  io 
his  School  from  six  to  seven  hours.  Dr.  BIythe  kctares  to  the  senion  ihnt 
times  a  week  on  chemistry. 

At  u  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  23d  Sept.  1825 : 

Rtfotoed^  That  the  Clerk  request  the  President  to  report  to  the  Board,  at 
their  next  meeting,  the  time  that  each  Professor  devotes  to  the  recitatioQ  rooms. 

At  a  meeting  3a  Oct.  1825,  Mr.  Holly  reported  as  follows,  viz  : 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Transylvania  Univcisitj, 
at  their  meetinjc  Sept.  23,  1824,  the  Pr^ident  makes  the  fbUowing  report, 
concerning  the  labors  of  the  several  instracters  in  the  academical  departmeot 

The  President,  from  9  to  10  o^clock,  A.  M  and  from  12  to  I,  P.  M.  attends 
the  seniors  daily,  giving  a  course  of  instruction  ip  Philology,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Eth- 
ics, mental  Philosophy  and  Political  Kconoi^y.  From  10  to  12,  he  goes  throagb 
a  course  of  regular  criticism,  with  bis  pen  in  his  band*,  and  in  company  with 
the  writers  in  succession,  upon  the  themes  and  forensics  which  are  prepared  bj 
the  seniors. 

A  portion  of  this  period  is  also  devoted  to  students,  for  all  the  objects  of  com- 
plaint, advice,  expf^stulation,  and  the  general  business  of  order  and  discipGne,  u 
well  ^s  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  the  requisite  information  which  th^ 
seek,  when  (hey  visit  the  inytitution  with  their  sons  or  their  friends.  It  is  stui 
further  emploj-ed  by  the  President,  to  visit  according  to  law,  the  recitation  and 
lecture  rooms  of  the  teachers  and  profes.«ors,  and  to  suggest  any  improvematfi 
that  may  be  made,  as  well  as  to  obtam  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  at 
all  the  departments. 

From  12  to  1  on  Fridays,  he  attends  to  the  private  declamation  of  the  twf 
upper  classes,  and  from  10  to  11  on  Saturdays,  to  their  pubKc  declamation. 

\%  has  been  done  heretofore  in  Fome  of  the  sessions,  the  President  designs  ts 
give,  from  11  to  li?  on  Saturdays,  during  tBe  present  season,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  manoers  and  morals,  in  the  chapel.  At  this  time  the  President  is  employed 
one  hour  each  day,  in  heariai^  a  course  of  recitations  from  one  of  the  classes  is 
Latin  ;  tho(ui:h  tliis  is  an  extra  duty,  which  he  will  assign  to  some  one  else,  as 
«ooii  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Professor  Roche,  from  9  to  10,  hears  a  recitation  by  the  juniors  ;  from  10  to 
11,  a  recitation  by  the  sophomores ;  from  II  to  12,  a  second  recitation  by  the 
juniors ;  from  12  to  I  a  recitation  by  the  freshmen,  and  from  1  to  2,  a  second  re- 
citation  by  the  sophomores.  In  this  manner  he  goes  through  with  the  prescri- 
bed course  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  exception  of  Horace,  wliich  is  takco 
by  the  President.  The  Professor  also  criticises,  at  his  room,  tlie  Greek  anil 
Latin  exercises  o(  the  classes. 

Professor  Matthew^  from  9  to  10,  hears  a  recitation  by  the  freshmen  ;  from  10 
to  11,  a  recitation  by  the  juniors;  from  II  to  12,  a  recitation  by  the  seniors, 
and  from  12  to  1,  by  the  sophomores.  He  also  delivers  lectures  on  the  sabied? 
of  his  professorship,  twice  a  week. 
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^rofetsor  Chapmaiif  from  9  to  10,  bean  the  fophbnorM;  Aroiii  10  to  11,  the 
eeDiore ;  (torn  1 1  to  12,  the  freahiiMB ;  and  from  \t  to  1,  the  junbn. 

The  labon  of  Professor  aoche  are  nnreasooablj  great  Justice  and  polkrf 
require  that  thej  should  be  lessmied,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Um- 
▼ersity  will  allow  a  division  of  his  profiBssorship. 

[Dr.  Hollj  has  recently  resigbed  the  presideocjr  of  the  Transjlrama  UniTtrsi* 
tj ;  having  accepted  that  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.] 

INFLUENCE  OF  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Boy  and  the  Sang. 

One  day  while  1  was  walking  in  the  play  ground,  t  saw  at  one  end  of  it  about 
twenty  children,  apparently  arguing  a  subject,  pro.  and  con. ;  from  the  attitude 
of  several  of  the  orators,  I  judged  it  was  about  something  that  appeared  to  them 
of  considerable  inportaiice.    I  wished  to  know  the  subject  of  debate,  but  was 
satisfied,  that  if  I  approached  the  children  it  might  put  an  end  to  the  matter  alto- 
gether.     Some  of  the  bystanders  saw  me  looking  very  attentively  at  the  princi- 
pal actor,  and,  as  I  suppose,  suggested  to  the  party  the  propriety  of  retiring  to 
some  other  spot,  for  immediatelv  afterwards  th^  all  retired  behind  a  partition, 
which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  distinct]y  hearing  all  that  passed,  without 
being  observed  by  them.    I  soon  fbund  that  the  subject  of  debate  was  a  ttmg.    It 
seems  that  one  of  the  children  had  brought  a  song  to  the  school,  and  some  of  the 
monitors  had  read  it,  and  afterwards  decided  that  it  was  an  improper  thing  for 
the  child  to  have  in  his  possession,  and  one  of  them  bad  taken  it  from  the  owner, 
and  destroyed  it;  the  aggrieved  party  had  complained  to  some  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, who  said  that  it  was  thieving  for  one  child  to  take  any  thing  from  another 
child,  without  hb  consent.    The  boy,  nettled  at  being  called  a  thief,  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  he,  as  a  monitor,  had  a  right  to  take  away  from  any  of 
his  class  anv  thing  that  was  calculated  to  do  them  harm  ;  and  be,  it  seems,  was 
backed  in  this  opinion  by  many  others.    On  the  other  hand,  it  wak  contended 
that  no  such  right  ezistai,  and  it  was  doubtful  to  me  for  a  considerable  time,  on 
which  side  the  strength  of  argument  lay.    At  last  one  of  the  children  observed  to 
the  following  effect : — ^  You  should  have  taken  it  to  matter^  because  be  would 
know  if  it  was  bad  better  than  you.^    This  was  convincing  argument,  and,  to 
my  great  delight,  the  boy  replied—^  How  much  did  the  song  cost  V    The  reply 
was,  ^  a  halfpenny.^    ^  Here,  then,  take  it^  says  the  child,  ^  1  had  one  given  me 
to  day,  so  now  remember  1  have  paid'you  for  it ;  but  if  you  bring  any  more  songs 
to  school  I  will  tell  master.*    This  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  party,  who  immediately  dispersed  to  their  several  amusements.     A  struggle 
like  this,  between  the  principles  of  duty  and  honesty^  among  children  so  very 
young,  most  prove  highly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  children,  and  exemplifies,  be* 
yoDd  a  doubt,  the  immense  advantages  of  early  instruction. 

Dtaih  bed  and  Funeral  of  an  Infant  Scholar. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  how  early  impressions  are  made  on  the  infant 
miod,  and  the  effects  such  impressions  have  in  the  dying  moments  of  a  child. 
A  little  boy,  between  the  age  of  five  and  six  years,  being  extremely  ill,  prevailed 
on  his  mother  to  ask  me  to  come  and  see  him :  the  mother  called,  and  stated, 
that  he  said  he  did  want  to  see  his  master  so  bad,  that  be  would  give  any  thing  if 
be  could  see  him.  The  mother  likewise  said,  she  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  me 
if  I  would  come  :  conceiving  that  the  child  would  get  better  after  he  had  seen  me. 
1  accordingly  went,  and  on  seeing  the  child,  considered  that  be  could  not  re- 
cover. The  moment  I  entered  the  room,  the  child  attempted  to  rise,  but  could 
oot.  ^  Well,  my  little  man,*  said  I,  *  did  you  want  to  see  me  ?'  ^  Tes,  sir,  I 
wanted  to  see  you  very  much,*  answered  the  child.  ^  Tell  me  what  you  wanted 
me  for.'  ^  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  come  to  school  again,  because  I 
■hall  die.*  ^  Don*t  say  that,*  said  the  mother,  ^  you  will  get  better,  and  then  jou 
VOL,  I.  40 
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can  go  to  school  again.*    ^-^W  answered  the  child,  1 1  ■haU  not  get  better,  I  am 
sore,  and  I  wanted  to  asK  master  to  let  my  class  eing  a  hjmn  orer  mj  bodj, 
when  they  put  me  in  the  pit-hole.*    The  child  having  made  me  pronuse  that  thii 
should  be  done,  obsenred,  *  you  told  me,  master,  wheo  we  used  to  say  the  pic- 
turet,  that  the  souls  of  children  never  die,  and  do  yon  think  1  shall  so  to  God  T 
*  You  ask  me  a  difficult  question,  my  little  boy,*  said  F.     ^  Is  it,  nr,*  says  the 
child, « I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  I  know  1  shall  die.*    *  Well,  child,  1  sfaoalil 
not  be  afraid  to  change  states  with  you,  for  if  such  aa  yon  do  not  go  to  God,  I 
do  not  know  what  will  become  of  such  as  myself;  and  from  what  I  knowof  yoa, 
1  firmly  believe  that  you  will,  and  all  like  you ;  but  you  know  what  I  used  to  tell 
you  at  school.*     *•  Yes,  sir,  1  do ;  you  used  to  tell  me  that  I  should  pray  to  God 
to  assist  me  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me,  as  the  bymn 
says  ;  and  mother  knows  that  1  always  said  my  prayers  night  aod  morning,  aad  I 
used  to  pray  for  father  and  mother,  master  and  governess,  and  every  body  die.* 
^  Yes,  my  little  man,  tbis  is  part  of  our  duty  ;  we  should  pray  for  every  one,  ind 
I  think  if  God  sees  it  needful,  he  will  answer  our  prayers,  especially  when  tbrf 
come  from  the  heart.*     Here  the  child  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not,  bot 
waved  his  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  my  having  called ;  and  I  can  tmly  siy, 
that  I  never  saw  so  much  confidence,  resignation,  and  true  dependence  oa  the  di- 
vine will,  manifested  by  any  grown  person  on  a  death  bed,  much  lets  by  a  cJlild, 
under  the  tender  age  of  seven  years.    I  bid  the  child  adieu,  and  was  nwch  im- 
pressed with  what  1  had  seen.    The  next  day  the  mother  called  on  ve,  and 
informed  me  that  the  child  had  quitted  bis  tenement  of  clay ;  and  that  just  before 
his  departure,  he  had  said  to  her,  and  those  around  him,  that  the  souls  of  cbfldroi 
never  die  ;  it  was  only  the  body  that  died ,  that  he  had  been  told  at  school,  wfaik 
they  were  saying  the  pictures,  that  the  soul  went  to  God,  who  gave  it.    Tbe 
mother  said,  that  the5e  were  the  last  words  the  child  was  known  to  utter.    She 
then  repeated  the  request,  about  the  children  singing  a  hvmn  over  his  grave,  and 
named  the  hymn  she  wished  to  have  sung.     The  time  arnved  for  the  funeral,  aid 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  were  to  sing  the  hymn,  made  them  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  sent  them  to  school,    I  sent  them  to  the  house,  whence  the  fooe- 
ral  Wds  to  proceed,  and  the  undertaker  sent  word  that  he  could  not  be  troubled 
with  such  little  creatures,  an-l  that  unless  1  attended  myself,  the  children  could  not 
go.     1  toiii  him,  I  was  confident  that  the  children  would  be  no  trouble  to  biai,if 
he  only  told  them  to  follow  the  mourners,  two  and  two,  and  that  it  was  unnecessai; 
for  any  one  to  interfere  with  them  further,  than  showing  them  the  way  back  to 
the  school.     I  thouirht,  however,  that  I  would  attend  to  sc'C  how  the  cbildreo 
behaved,  but  did  not  let  tbem  see  me,  until  the  corpse  had  arrived  at  tlie  grosod. 
As  soon  as  I  had  got  to  the  ground,  some  of  the  children  saw  me,  and  exclaimed, 
*  there*8  master  ;*  and  several  of  them  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  favor  me 
with  a  bow.   When  the  corpse  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  children  were  arranged 
around  the  grave,  not  one  of  whom  was  more  than  six  years  of  age.  One  of  tbea 
gave  out  the  hymn,  in  the  usual  way,and  then  it  was  sung(according  to  the  opioioni 
of  the  by-standers)  very  well.     The  novelty  of  the  thing  caused  a  great  number 
of  persons  to  collect  together  ;  and  yet,  to  their  credit,  while  the  children  weie 
singing,  there  was  not  a  whisper  to  be  heard ;  and  when  they  had  finished,  tbe 
poor  people  made  a  collection  for  tbe  children,  on  the  ground. 

[JVtldertpth*s  Infant  EdueaHmL 

CHARITY  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  JOHN's,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 

This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  in!^tructing,  clothiDfT 
qualifying  for  useful  servants,  aod  putting  out  to  service,  the  female  cbiMren  oi 
the  industrious  poor  of  the  parish. 

The  school  dates  its  existence  from  the  year  1735,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  population,  tliis  parish  was  taken  out  of  the  adjoining  one  of  St.  Glare : 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly-established  Parish,  was  the 
formation  of  a  school  similar  m  many  respects  to  that  which  had,  already,  for 
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manj  ages  existed  id  the  mother  parish;  it  provided  for  the  instruction  and  clo- 
thing of  a  certain  number  of  the  female  children  of  the  parish,  with  a  view  to  fit 
them  for  service  when  thej  arrived  at  the  age  for  leaving  the  school ;  but  there 
was  one  alteration  made  in  the  system  of  the  then  infant  school,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  now  nearly  one  hundred  jrears  proves  to  the  committee  to  have  been 
most  wise  and  beneficial,  viz.  the  reception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  children 
so  educated  into  the  house,  wholly  to  be  maintained,  constantly  to  be  under  the 
eye  of  a  vigilant  mistress,  and  the  regulations  of  a  domestic  family.  The  obvi- 
ous tendency  of  this  arrangement  is,  besides  the  benefit  afforded  to  the  parentty 
by  taking  their  child  entirely  off  their  Wids,  to  secure  to  the  ehUd  the  full  ad- 
vaotaee  of  the  instruction,  to  rescue  her  from  an  exposure  to  vice  and  tempta- 
tion, (by  which  exposure  at  home,  too  frequentiv,  all  the  good  derived  at  school 
is  lost,)  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  to  tram  her  up  in  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious way  from  which  when  she  is  old  she  may  not  depart. 

The  accooomodations  of  the  school-house  will  allow  eighteen  children  to  be 
thus  wholly  received  into  it,  and  maintained ;  and  though  this  number  has  for  the 
last  few  years  been  necessarily  reduced  to  fifteen,  the  present  committee  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  full  number  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  put  into 
the  establishment,  and  they  indulge  the  hope  that  long  will  be  the  time  before 
that  full  number  is  again  obliged  to  be  curtailed.  The  number  of  children,  there- 
fore, now  in  the  school  is  as  follows  : — Forty  children  educated  and  clothed,  of 
whom  eighteen,  t>esideB  education  and  clothing,  are  wholly  maintained.  This 
number  is  certainly  small  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  parish,  and  much 
it  IS  to  be  wished  that  more  of  the  female  population  could  derive  the  benefit  of 
gratuitous  instruction ;  happily,  females  arc  the  only  children  for  whom  provi- 
sion need  be  made,  on  account  of  the  royal  and  munificent  foundation  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  not  only  holds  out  the  advantage  of 
a  classical  education  to  those  whose  parents  are  desirous  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  it,  but  extends  to  sofne  hundreds  of  the  children  of  a  lower  class  of 
persons,  that  measure  of  useful  learning  which,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
this  institution,  the  parishioners  of  St.  John  would,  undoubtedly,  feel  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  them.  [^From printed  aeeottni  of  the  School, 

Jan.  NOAH  W£B8T£R^S  PROPOSED  DICTJONARy. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Mr.  WebtterU  recent  letter  to  the 

public, 

*As  I  have  been  preparing  a  Dictionary  for  pahfication,  and  have,  for  many  year?, 
been  teased  with  the  clamor  about  Walker ;  1  have  made  a  visit  to  Kngland,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  real  stale  of  the  language.  I  now  know,  what 
I  before  suspected,  that  no  book  whatever  is  considered  and  received  in  that 
country  as  a  standard  of  orthoepy.  There  is  no  standard  in  Ilngland,  except  that 
pronunciation  which  prevails  among  respectable  people,  and  this  though  tolerably 
uniform,  is  not  precisely  the  same.  Walker^s  scheme  does  not  give  this  usage — 
it  deviates  from  it  as  much  as  Sheridan^s,  and  even  more.  There  are  whole 
classes  of  words,  whose  pronunciation,  as  marked  by  Walker,  is  not  warranted 
by  any  respectable  practice  in  England.  I  presume,  1  can  select  a  thousand 
vrords,  if  not  double  the  number,  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  marked  for  a  pro- 
nunciation which  no  man  would  venture  to  use,  in  any  decent  society  in  that 
country.  And  what  is  more,  1  affirm  that  my  own  pronuciation,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  my  book  long  before  the  name  of  Walker  was  known  in  this  coun- 
try, coincides  more  nearly  with  all  the  ^ood  practice  which  1  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land, than  Walker's^not  that  I  agree  m  all  respects  with  that  practice,  but  the 
differences  are  few  in  number.  If  the  people  of  this  country  wiU  have  an  Englisli 
book  to  follow,  if  nothing  but  English  will  answer,  1  would  recommend  Jones*  Dic- 
tionary, for  this  pupose.— Jones  is  a  later  author,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
Walker  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  his  errors — and  his  work,  for  the 
simplicity  and  consistency  of  his  scheme,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  British 
publication. 
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I  have  been  an  attentire  ofwerrer  of  the  progress  of  ortfaoepj,  for  fifty  jnn, 
and  am  satisfied  that  from  Sheridan^e  first  iatroductioo  of  bU  Irish  umovaticos, 
nearly  sixty  ^ears  ago,  all  efibrts  to  establish  a  staodardf  have  only  served  to  tm- 
Msttle  the  language,  and  multiply  diversities. 

A  gentleman  of  distinctbn  in  the  literary  world,  renaarked  to  me  in  Loodoo, 
that  if  a  convention  of  intelligent  gentlemen  were  to  meet  and  consult,  for  adjust- 
ing disputed  points,  it  would  be  <?  no  use,  for  no  two  men  would  think  alike  os 
the  subject.  Wt  learn  and  they  learn  the  language  by  tradition,  and  by  associa- 
ting with  respectable  people — and  the  force  of  this  common  usage  cannot  be  it- 
sisted.  In  this  country,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  bring  aH  the  people  of  the  d^ 
rent  states  to  agree  to  any  given  standard,  as  it  would  be  to  stretch  them  oo  tbt 
bed  of  Procrustes  and  reduce  them  all  to  the  same  length.  Every  achoobnasta 
wants  his  own  book  to  be  used,  and  thinks  if  he  can  introdoce  it  into  schools,  tbe 
work  is  done— So  little  do  these  men  know  their  own  weakness — and  tbe  force 
of  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

Do  these  men  suppose  that  tbe  people  of  this  country  will  revive  the  antiqaitd 
orthography  of  such  words  as  muite,  public^  rhewnatu  &c.  and  write  them  sv- 
Hdcy  publidty  rheumaiuk^  because  Johnson  and  Walker  wrote  them  so  half  a  ces- 
tary  ago  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  tfiis  orthography  has  been  discarded  fnm  tbe 
records  of  parliament,  from^he  records  and  reports  of  law  proceedings,  fron  Eocy- 
elopedias ;  from  periodical  publications ;  from  public  prints  and  from  the  wntjags 
of  most  authors,  m  Great  Britian,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  past  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  it  has  been  discarded  by  Cor  gress  and  tbe  State  legislatures,  and  the  coorts  of 
law  in  this  country— as  well  as  by  all  or  nearly  all  American  authors  f  Wbatcis 
these  men  mean  by  sending  us  school-books  with  this  obsolete  orthography— sa 
orthography  always  improper— and  now  held  in  disrepute  ?  Even  the  few  adbemH 
to  this  practice  among  writers  and  printers  in  this  country,  have  been  mostly  coa- 
pelled,  by  the  force  of  usage,  to  ^ve  up  the  contest.  This  is  a  triumph  of  good 
sense  over  pedantry ;  and  a  few  more  such  triumphs  will  leave  us  our  venacalir 
languge  in  its  parity. 

M^  intercourse  with  the  most  'respectable  society,  and  a  constant  coone  of 
reading  in  the  best  authors  for  fifty  years  past,  with  the  advantage  of  severs] 
months  residence  in  England,  and  almost  daily  intercourse  with  many  of  the  ablest 
scholars  in  the  Kingdom,  wiU  enable  me  to  present  our  vernacular  langaage  as  it 
really  exists,  in  the  two  countries,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  it  with  fidelity.  Mr  hat- 
ever  is  well  executed  in  the  English  Dictionaries  I  shall  receive,  and  give  dse 
credit  to  the  authors :  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  a  similar  case,  I  would  not  orarp 
the  honors  of  mv  predecessors.  Whatever  is  deficient,  I  shall  supply,  as  far  at  1 
am  able,  and  what  is  palpablv  wrong,  1  shall  correct. 

My  Spelling  Book,  which  has  had  an  unparalled  sale,  and  has,  it  b  believed, 
had  a  very  extensive  effect  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  the  language  and  is 
purifying  the  popular  pronunciation  from  vulgarities— will  be  adjusted  to  a  uoi- 
fonuity  with  the  dictionary  in  pronunciation. 

It  was  suggested  to  me,  as  early  as  the  year  1784,  by  the  late  venerable  Dr. 
Goodrich  of  Durham,  that  a  Dictionary  would  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
m^  plan.  Through  the  goodness  of  a  kind  Providence,  the  work  is  now  accoo- 
phshed — with  what  success,  it  remains  with  my  fellow-citixens  to  determine.* 

LECTURES   ON  BOTANT. 

Mr.  Shepherd  has  commenced  a  course  of  Lectoxes  on  Botany,  at  tbe 
Pantheon,  in  this  city. 
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WORKS  IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

A  Grammar  of  Cbemistr/,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  priFatt 
Btudents,  by  familiar  Illusi rations  and  easj  Experiments.  By  J.  L. 
Corostocki  M.  D.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Second 
editiuD.     Hartford,  1825.     ISroo.  pp.  240. 

The  rapid  increaie  in  the  Dumber  of  ichool-bookfl  like  thii,  m  a  circumitance 
very  propitious  to  the  iinprovemeot  of  the  riiiog  generatioo.  Nothing  can  to  ef- 
fectually promote  the  diffusion  of  useful  science,  or  exert  so  direct  and  powerftil 
an  iodueoce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

After  the  highly  favorable  notices  of  this  work  in  periodical  publicatioos  which 
are  strictly  scieoufir,  and  which  embrace  among  their  contributors  the  most  emi-" 
Bent  men  of  our  day,  it  would  be  superfluous  labor  for  us  to  dilate  upon  its  merits 
aa  a  treatise  on  chemical  science. 

^  With  regard  however  to  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  the  purposes  of  instruct 
lioo,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  express  our  opinion  more  fully  ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
lay  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  entitled  to  our  best  commendation.  The  questions 
br  recapitulation  are  not  thrust  m  at  random,  or  purposely  inserted  in  such  a 
ray  that  the  pupil  may  be  sure  to  have  the  answer  in  every  instance  before  his 
n^e,  at  the  same  time  with  the  question :  they  are  arranged  with  reference  to 
ne  science  of  chemistry  as  such,  and  will  enable  the  learner  to  arrange  and  «m- 
t>ody  his  knowledge  ofthe  whole  subject. 

The  vocabulary  of  terms  will,  we  think,  be  very  useful  to  young  persons.  But 
C  would  have  been  still  more  so,  had  it  been  more  copious. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book,  embracing  the  leading  Facts 
ind  Principles  of  Science  :  illustrated  by  Engravings,  with  many  diffi- 
:uU  words  explained  at  the  heads  of  tbe  Lessons,  and  Questions  annex- 
ed for  Examination  ;  designed  as  Exercises  for  the  Reading  and  Study 
>f  the  Higher  Classes  in  Common  Schools.  Selected  from  the  Rev.  John 
Platts'  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book ,  and  from  various  other 
«>urces,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  Youth  in  the 
Jnited  States.  By  Levi  W.  Leonard.  Keene,N.  H.  1826.  12mo. 
>p.  318. 

Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Piatt's  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book,  which  is  the  basis  of 
he  above  work,  is  much  valued  in  England :  and  Mr.  Leonard  has,  we  think, 
«en  very  successful  in  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  schools  in  the  United  states. 

School-books  of  thb  kind  are  valuable  to  tbe  community,  from  the  aid  which 
bey  afford  to  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  whole  people. 
)ot  they  have  an  immediate  and  subordinate  value  to  the  young,  which  is  not  so 
ommooly  appreciated  :  they  tend  more  than  any  other  class  of  books,  to  produce 

natural  and  chaste  style  of  reading.  In  class-books  like  this,  the  mind  of  the 
eader  is  fixed  not  so  much  on  the  words,  as  on  the  meaning ;  and  bis  manner  is 
ccordingly  divested  of  formality,  and  becomes  a  fair  expression  of  the  sense, 
lut  in  works  composed  of  pieces  selected  chiefly  for  their  style,  the  result  is  very 
iflerent.  The  nice  turns  of  thought,  and  the  delicate  shades  of  expression,  or 
erhaps  even  the  rhetorical  nerve  and  terseness  of  the  composition,  are  sure  to 
roduce  something  of  an  artificial  elocution. —This,  however,  is  a  point  of  inferior 
loment,  and  we  will  not  dwell  upon'it. 
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The  Literary  aod  Scientific  Class-Book  is,  we  thnkf  one  of  the  mott  fiMik 
school-books  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  It  is  a  work  which  may  weak- 
rate  improTemeot  everywhere  ;  but  it  promises  to  be  pecoliarlj  useful  is  ton 
aod  villages  where  there  is  oot  conveDient  access  to  exteDsiTe  libraries. 

Lessons  in  simultaneous  Reading,  Spelling,  and  DefiBitog.    6/ a 

Teacher.     Portsmouth,  1826.     12dio.  pp.  144. 

The  preface  to  this  little  volume  contains  several  jodicioos  and  nsefnl  roDuks 
which  seem  to  be  the  fruits  of  experience  and  attentive  observatioD.  ¥nm 
these  we  select  the  following,  wtiich  will  serve  both  to  give  a  jiut  cbutcki^ 
the  book,  and  to  repeat  M>und  views  of  eleaieotary  instmctioD. 

^  The  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  practice  of  compelling  childreo  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand,  have  led  teachers  to  adopt  one  of  the  oiljr  two 
modes  which  have  as  yet  been  invented  for  avoiding  them.  Thej  cither  plict  ii 
the  hands  of  their  pupils  books  reduced  to  the  le^  of  their  capacities ;  or  tke 
pupils  are  compelled  to  seek  the  definitions  from  the  cdamna  of  the  comBOi  di^ 
tionaries.— The  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  unite  the  adTaotages  of  Mb 
these  plans  :  the  di&ult  words  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  defioilioflf— aatf 
by  learning  the  definitions,  the  minds  of  the  scholars  are  exercised,  lod  tbeir 
knowledge  of  language  increased. 

*  The  common  mode  of  teachmg  the  definition  of  words  is  also  very  objecfiooiMe ; 
the  pupil  is  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  the  definitions  of  a  certain  osmher  of 
insulated  and  unconnected  words  in  a  dictiooaiy;  thisb  a  mere  eierticDoftbe 
memory,  and  that  it  is  a  tedious,  and  often  a  most  fruitless  labor,  both  teaetoi 
and  pupils  we  believe  will  concur  in  admittbg ;  the  difficulty  grows  oat  of  the  tet 
that  by  this  exercise  the  association  of  ideas  is  not  called  in  to  the  assistaoceof  Ai 
memory :  when  the  pupil  strives  to  recover  the  evanescentjdea,  there  are  no  d^ 
cum^tances  with  which  it  is  connected,  there  is  no  frotn  tf  ideas  oo  which  be  ess 
rely  for  assistance. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  to  relieve  the  scholar  from  this  difficoltj;  it 
presents  the  word  to  be  defined  in  connection  with  others,  and  supplies  a  train  of 
ideas  with  which  the  particular  one  may  be  associated. 

In  regard  to  Orthography,  it  occurs  to  the  Compiler,  as  be  thinks  it  most  tocroj 
instructer  of  youth,  that  when  a  child  is  taught  to  spell  words  without  koowi^ 
their  meaning,  it  is  a  dry  and  laborious  task  ;  one  which  afibrds  neither  pteamiv 
nor  mental  improvement  to  the  scholar,  and  which  requires  to  be  often  repeated 
without  perceptible  benefit.  If,  when  the  pupil  is  taught  tospell  a  particnlar  wwl| 
he  is  likewise  taught  to  read  and  to  define  it,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  retain  & 
clearer  idea  of  its  orthography  than  when  he  has  repeated  it  by  rote  from  the  co* 
lumns  of  a  spelling •t)ook.' 

The  details  of  the  author^s  plan  are  occasionally  novel  and  ingenious ;  and— 
what  is  better— they  are  always  practical  and  useful.  The  whole  book  possesses 
much  merit. 

We  would  suggest,  that  in  future  editions  the  word  '  simultaneoos^  had  better 
be  dropped  from  the  title  page.  It  is  not  the  proper  term  for  the  authorU  pur- 
pose. It  implies  that  reading,  spelling,  and  definin^^,  are  all  going  on  at  Me  vmc 
instant  of  time ;  or  that  all  the  pupils  unite  oralhf  m  their  exercises.  Neither  of 
these  meanings,  however,  is  that  which  the  author  intends  we  should  attach  to 
the  word.  A  slight  change  of  phraseology  would  designate  the  true  character 
aod  object  of  the  book. 

Blair's  oul lines  of  Chronology,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  being  an  lu. 
troduction  to  the  study  of  History.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Hart- 
ford, 1825.      18mo.  pp.  174. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  exhibition  of  cbronoloer,  aod  is  io- 
lended,  we  observe,  for  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  elementafT  works  on 
historj',  such  as  may  be  advantagcou!«ly  used  by  young  learners.     The  whole  -e- 
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rie%  IB  to  be  chieffj  original ;  though  ntodelled  on  Ita6  ptea  of  Blair,  and  dosignated 
I  bj  his  name. 

The  compiler  will,  we  hope,  add  to  bif  list  a  volotte  on  the  United  States,  and 
one  on  the  state  of  Connecficat. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  rolame  on  chronologj,  is,  we  understand,  in  prepara- 

oOD* 

Exenipla  Minora  :  or,  New  English  Examples,  to  be  rendered  into 
,  Liatin  :  adapted  to  the  rules  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Use 
r.  of  the  Junior  Classes,  in  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
I  To  which  is  added  steps  to  Sense  Verges ;  or,  a  set  of  Exercises,  to 
1ms  rendered  into  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Second  edition. 
'  New-Haven,  1823.     18mo.  pp.  203. 

•       One  great  obstacle  to  successAil  instraction  in  Latin  composition  in  the  Khools 

f,  tf  the  United  States,  has  been  removed  by  this  excellent  manaal. 

f      Id  most  schools  for  preparatory  education,  it  was  customary  to  employ  a  book  of 

f  Exercises   adapted   to  the  Grammars   used  in   England ;  while  the  pupil   waa 

^  taaght  the  elements  of  Latin,  from  the  Grammar  of  Dr.  Adam. 

^  Much  difficulty,  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time,  unavoidably  resulted 
froiB  this  circumstance.    The  book  before  us  is  pretty  careAilly  adapted  to  Adam^s 

..  Grammar;  and  the  pupil  can  now  proceed  intelbgently  to  the  composition  of 

^  liis  exercises. 

^  We  mention  this  valuable  little  book,  for  the  sake  of  such  instnictert  as 
.  May  not  yet  have  adopted  it.  No  elementary  work  of  the  same,  or  of  a  simi* 
'  lar,  character,  can  at  present  be  found,  Ixtter  suited  to  bitiate  young  leamen 

^  is  this  important  branch  of  classical  education. 

^      In  the  next  edition  the  Index  of  Words  will,  we  hope,  be  revised,  and  ren* 

^  dered  more  complete* 

it       Elements  of  Arithmetic,  by  Question  and  Answer.     Designed  for 

=    the  use  of  the  Younger  Classes  in  Public  and    Private  Schools.     By 

James  Kobinson,  Jun.  Second  edition.  Boston,  1824.  18mo.  pp.  68. 

■        These  Klements  are  in  so  extensive  use,  that  our  opinion  of  them  can  have 
s   Kttle    influence   good  or   bad.     We   think  very   favorably,   however,  of  this 

acbool-book;  and  heartily  wish  it  a  still  wider  circulation. 

8        Ib  its  present  form,  it  embodies  much  valuable  exercise.    We  wish  it  con- 

f     taiped  more  that  is   purely   mental.     But,  as  many  teachers  would    pcrhops 

:     object  to  such    an  arrangement,  we   are    disposed    to    regard  the  book   with 

pleasure,  as  one  which  is  likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  still  pore  extensive 

introduction  of  intellectual  arithmetic,  into  the  course  of  school  exercises. 

BOOKS    FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Adventures  of  Congo  in  search  of  his  Master ;  an  American  Tale, 
Containing  a  true  Account  of  a  Shipwreck,  and  interspersed  with 
Anecdotes  founded  on  Facts.  'Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Boston. 

The  incidents  of  this  tale  are  highly  interesting.  They  are  all  such  as  are 
oatnral  and  credible.  We  have,  moreover,  the  author's  express  assurance 
that  they  are  not  fictitious.  About  this  latter  point  we  confess  we  are  not 
▼ery  scrupulous.  An  author  who  writes  for  children  may,  we  think,  draw 
liberally  on  imagination,  provided  he  does  not  obtrude  any  gross  improba- 
btlfty.  In  the  latter  case  he  loses  the  confidence  of  his  young  readers,  and 
disqualifies  himself,  jlherefore,  for  attaining  the  great  object  of  a  book  foe 
children, — the  production  of  a  moral  impreJrfbn. 
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The  desired  result,  hnrnwetj  may  sometiiBai  be  at  efibctuaftjr  w&atA 
through  the  medium  of  fictioQ  as  of  fact.  That  this  aiaio  poiDt  is  secmd 
io  the  present  iustaoce,  there  can  be,  we  think,  no  doubt  oo  tbe  arndtd 
those  who  have  themselves  perused  this  exceUeot  tale,  or  obaenred  tbe  deep 
impressioQ  which  it  makes  on  tbe  minds  of  cbiklreo. 

The  storj  successfuJlj  incukates  among  other  things,  a  generous  kitovt 
in  the   condition   and  circamstances  of  honest  and  afibctionate  domestics. 

Lafayette,  or  Disinterested  Benevolence.     Boston,    1825. 

This  delightful  narrative  forms  an  excellent  companion  to  tlie  sloiy  eo- 
titled  the  Badge,  of  which  a  notice  was  given  in  oar  last  number.  The 
tame  lesson  is  uicukated  in  both  tales ;  but  &e  present  embraces  a  lUkf  his- 
tory of  tbe  hero. 

'Ibis  little  book  deserves  a  much  fuller  notice  than  onr  present  Utsc« 
afford, — a  circumstance  which  we  regret  tbe  less,  from  a  convictiaB  thit  it 
has  been  already  extensively  perused.  It  ought  indeed  to  l)e  in  tbe  bsadi  sf 
every  child  who«e  parents  wish  that  be  should  one  day  becoine  a  viftaoot  ai 
useful  citisen  of  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  Child's  First  Book:  being  a  New  Primer,  for  tbe  Uie  of  Fa- 
milies and  Schools.     By  Goeld  Brown.     New-York,    1822. 

Tbe  peculiar  object  of  this  primer,  is  to  fbdlitlata  the  little  learnerH  pro- 
gress, by  an  arrangement  in  which  tbe  letters  comprising  the  ukmstsiy 
syllables  and  words  of  tbe  language  are  exhibited  in  all  the  analogies  ef  tbsr 
combination. 

The  autbor^s  attempt  we  think  a  laudable  one ;  and,  judging  inm  <kr 
following  circumstance,  it  seems  to   be  abundantly  successAil. 

Several  editions  of  thb  little  book  have  l>een  pubfisbed  since  182S;~tti« 
sets  of  8tereoty|)e  plates  have  beea  cast,  and  one  bookseller  keeps  it  coBits>4 
in  type. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENtS. 

CommunicatioDs   respecting  tbe   following  institutions   have    been 
since  our  last. 

Oxford  Academy,  N.  T. 

Theological' Seminary,  Baagori^  Maine. 

Law  Department  of  the  Columbian  college.  District  of  Columbia. 

Sanderson  Academy. 

Bridgewatcr      "  Mass. 

Bath  «'  Maine. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Primary  Schools  of  Maryland. 

Our  correspondent  in  Belchertown  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  lor  tii 
suggestions.  An  answer  to  each  of  his  questions  will  be  funushed  as  soon  si 
possible.  A  manual  for  the  direction  of  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  adopt* 
log  the  monitorial  system  is  in  preparation,  also  an  article  oo  district  achook. 

A  valuable  letter,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet,  has  been  received  horn 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  We  are  very  desirous  of  receiving  a  full  account  of  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  important  experiment  in  education,  which  is  now  makinr  in  thst 
place.  ® 

The  review  of  Wilbur's  Reference   Bible  will  be  iuM9rU4    as  early  as  €••• 

sistent  with  previous  engagements. 
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REGULATIONS   OF   THE    SCHOOL   COMMITTEE   OF  THE   CITY   OF   BOSTON. 

[The  following  article  is  copied  from  a  pamphlet  under  the  above 
title:  these  regulations  form  a  valuable  and  interesting  document 
connected  with  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton; and  they  furnish  at  the  same  time  much  matter  calculated  to 
prove  peculiarly  useful  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  at  present  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  schools 
similar  to  those  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article.] 

The  following  regulations  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  embrace  the  substance  of  those  heretofore  adopted  by  suc- 
cessive boards, — as  far  as  they  09uld  be  collected  from  1789  to  the 
present  year,  1826, — who  have,  for  a  period  of  one  third  of  a 
century,  with  laudable  zeal  and  diligence  cherished  these  our  fa- 
vorite institutions.  They  also  correspond  very  i^early  with  the  com- 
mon usages  of  the  schools.  They  are  the  fabric  of  our  fathers,  new- 
modelled  and  enlarged,  and  accommodated  to  the  order  of  things 
under  the  city  charter,  and  to  the  present  circumstances  and  taste  of 
the  community. 

Ret^ulations  relating  to  tht  Board  of  the  Sc?iool  Committee. 
This  Board  consists  of  twelve  gentlemen  annually  elected,  one 
by  each  ward  of  the  city,  together  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
ex  officiis. 

They  are  recognised  by  the  charter  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 

the  city  government,  and,  agreeably  to  their  construction  of  their 

powers  and  duties,  are  authorised  and  required  to  organise  their 

body,  appoint  their  own  meeting.?,  raise  their  own  committees,  and, 
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in  shoK,  to  manage  their  aifairs  in  such  manner,  agreeably  to  the 
statutes  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in  their  judgement  will  best  pro- 
mote the  important  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted. 

1.  At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the  board  shall  organise 
itself  by  appointing  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  visiting  committees  or 
sub-committees,  and  such  other  special  or  standing  committees,  on 
different  subjects,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  current  year  seem  to  render  expedient. 

S.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  the  neetings 
of  this  board;  to  call  any  special  meeting  thereof,  when  he  may 
deem  it  necessary,  or  at  the  request  of  any  two  of  its  members  in 
writing;  and  to  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  any  other  brtncb 
or  branches  of  the  city  government  relative  to  any  votes  and  doings 
of  this  body  which  may  have  respect  to  a  co-operation  with  them 
in  the  transaction  of  business;  copies  of  the  same  having  been  duly 
furnished  by  the  secretary. 

In  the  absence  of  the  stated  chairman,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by 
the  hpard,  pro  tempore. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  the  records  of  thhs 
board,  and  faithfully  to  insert  therein  all  their  votes  and  doings,  to 
give  written  notice  of  all  their  meetings,  to  preserve  files  of  the 
communications  and  reports  made  to  them,  and  to  perform  any 
other  service  usually  expected  of  such  officer. 

4.  A  visiting  committee,  or  sub-committee,  for  each  school,  sh&il 
be  appointed  by  the  board,  consisting  of  three,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  to  visit  their  particular  school,  at  least  once  each  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  as  much  oflencr  as  they  can  make  it  convenient,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  carefijUy  to  all  the  exercises  of  each 
class;  of  inspecting  the  school  mil,  and  inquiring  into  the  deport- 
ment and  progress  of  the  scholars,  in  order  to  commend  good  con- 
duct and  improvement,  and  to  discountenance  negligence  and  Wee; 
and  of  awarding  the  annual  medals  to  superior  merit.  It  shall  be 
their  duty  to  embrace  these  opportunities  to  converse  freely  with 
the  instructers  on  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  to  elicit  from  them 
such  occasional  sugge^ions  as  may  be  turned  to  their  benefit,  to 
encourage  the  faithful  and  deserving  instructor  in  his  arduous  du- 
ties, and  to  detect  and  mark  ihe  delinquencies  of  the  remiss. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sub-conunittee  to  give  their  advice  to 
the  instructers  on  any  emergency;  and,  on  complaint  duly  made, 
to  take  cognisance  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred  be- 
tween the  instructers  and  the  parents  of  pupils,  relative  to  the  go- 
vernment or  instruction  of  their  school.  An  appeal,  however,  to 
the  whole  board  is  not  hereby  denied  to  any  citizen. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  school  in  the  place  of  either  of  the 
instructers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sub-conmuttce  of  said  school 
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tm  procure  a  temporary  supply,  and  to  give  notice  of  such  vacaney 
to  the  board,  thai  they  jauLj  proceed  to  fill  the  office  ia  question. 
In  each  temporary  supply  the  sub-coomiittee  shall  procure,  as  fsr  as 
it  is  practicable,  a  person  of  suitable  qualifications  to  be  confirmed 
in  his  plfK^e  by  the  board,  should  he  apply  for  it. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  'duties  of  the  sub-committees,  it  shall 
be  their  duty,  generally,  to  make  any  temporary  arrangement  they 
may  think  proper,  relative  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  their 
achoob,  or  the  convenience  of  the  instructers  thereof,  in  eases  not 
provided  for  by  the  general  regulations  of  this  board. 

Each  and  every  sub-committee  shall  report  to  this  board,  when 
they  have  vbited  their  schools,  what  accommodations  or  indulgen- 
ces they  have  granted  any  instructer,  as  exemption  from  duty,  for 
occasional  indisposition,  *&c.  and  any  circumstances  whatever  that 
may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  business,  which  have  a  general 
bearing  on  the  interest!  of  the  schools;  that  an  order  may  be  taken 
thereon,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education. 

5.  An  examining  committee  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  this 
board,  consisting  of  three  members,  at  least,  to  be  joined  by  as 
many  others  of  the  board  as  can  conveniently  attend;  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  visit  the  several  schools  of  the  city,  in  the .  month  of 
Ma}  or  June,  and  critically  to  examine  the  pupils  in  all  the  branches 
taught  therein,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  their  comparative  merit,  and  to  report  previously  to  the-  annual 
election  of  the  instructers,  that  the  appointments  of  the  board,  on 
that  occasion,  may  be  judiciously  made. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  each  sub-committee, 
or  special,  or  standing  committee,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  same 
immediately  afler  their  appointment,  when  the  times  of  future  meet- 
ings, and  such  other  arrangements  shall  be  agreed  on,  as  shall  be 
deemed  by  them  expedient.  All  the  official  acts  of  i^uch  commit- 
tees shall  be  done  in  meetings  of  the  same,  duly  notified  by  the 
chairman,  and  shall  be  expressive  of  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  any 
such  committee,  and  when  reported  to  this  board  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  their  paramount  authority. 

7.  Although  the  interest  of  the  schools  demands  sub-committeef; 
of  this  board,  each  member  of  it  shall  consider  it  his  duty  to  eter- 
cise  a  watch  over  the  literary  and  moral  improvement  of  every  pub- 
lic school  in  the  city,  and  to  afford  personal  assistance  in  their  visi- 
tations, exhibitions,  and  examinations;  in  short,  on  common  or 
special,  occasions,  according  to  his  inclination,  leisure  and  conve- 
nience. 

8.  In  the  month  of  June,  annually,  this  board  shall  nominate  and 
appoint  a  suitable  number  of  gentlemen,  (at  present  fifty-two,")  ac( 
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equally  distribiited  as  may  be  among  the  wards  of  the  ei^,  wfaflif 
duty  collectively  shall  be  to  provide  instruction  lor  children  betweet 
four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  apportion  the  expenses  amooj 
the  several  schoob,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  town  at  the  n- 
stitution  of  the  Primary  Schools;  and  shall  authorise  the  commitiM 
of  these  schools  to  organise  their  body  and  regulate  their  procefi- 
ings,  as  they  deem  most  convenient,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  occamf 
in  the  same,  during  the  year;  from  whom  this  board  will  respectfblij 
receive  such  communications  as  they  may  please  occjasioniJJyta 
make  on  the  subject  of  those  schools. 

9.  Whenever  this  board  shall  judge  that  the  accommodation  and 
benefit  of  the  community  require  an  additional  school,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment or  new-modelling  of  any  in  operation,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
attend  to  the  subject,  and  without  delay  to  request  the  co-operatooa 
of  the  City  Council  in  the  business:  and  there  shall  be  appointed 
annually  a  standing -committee  of  the  boarJto  meet  the  agents  of 
said  department,  and  jointly  with  the  same  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  apartments,  seats,  &c.  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
or  repaired  during  the  year;  that  the  best  models  may  be  adopt^ 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  improved  education,  for  which  thii 
board  is  responsible  to  the  community. 

10.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting  of  the  same, 

1 1 .  There  shall  be  the  following  stated  meetings  of  this  board, 
viz.  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  August,  November,  and  Peb- 
ruary,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  the  room  of  the  Mayor  and  AWer- 
roen.  At  the  stated  meetings  in  February  and  Au^st,  suitable 
arrangements  shall  be  made,  and  special  committees  appointed  for 
the  semi-annual  visitations  and  exhibitions  of  the  several  schools. 

• 

Regulations  rttatwg  to  the  PubHe  SehooU, 

The  public  schools,  of  this  city  consist  of  one  Latin  Grammar 
School,  one  English  High  School,  eight  Grammar  and  Writing 
Schools,  besides  one  African  School;  and  of  fifty-one  Primary 
Schools,*  in  all  of  which  children  of  both  ^exes  are  freely  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  therein  enjoyed,  except  in  the  two  schools  first 
named,  which  are  designed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  male 
population.!  These  schools  are  intended  to  form  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, advancing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  improve- 
ment, which  can  be  derived  from  any  literary  seminaries   inferior 

•  Two  additional  schools  of  this  clasf  have  been  Toled. 

t  The  High  School  for  Girls~for  an  account  of  which,  see  No.2,  of  this  Jour- 
nal, und  mtcJligcnce  in  our  present  number,— now  affords  correFpondinc  advanta- 
get  to  (emales.  '  '^  * 
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■ 

11  to  colleges  and  univenities.    In  these,  the  youth  of  this  metropolis,. 

H-  through  the  unexampled  liberality  of  the  citizens  in  their  corporate 

^  capacity,  and  the  munificence  of  individuals,  at  different   periods^ 

p  enjoy  advantages  second  ta  none  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  for 

y;,  obtaining  a  practical  and  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  various 

^  branches  of  a  useful  education,  for  acquiring  good   moral  habits,. 

^.  and  imbibing  pure  and  patriotic  principles. 

,        The  particular  superintendence  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  dele- 

y  gated  to  a  separate  board,  who  publish  their  own  rules  and  regu 
lations.* 


A 


(■ 


KegulcUions  common  /e  all  the  PvbUe  SeJiooU  under  the  immediate  SuperirUen- 

denee  of  the  School  Committee* 

1 .  The  instructors,  in  all  the  public  schools,  shall  be  elected, 
and  their  salaries  voted,  annually ;  and  no  continuance  or  prefer- 
ment of  them  in  office  shall  be  predicated  on  any  principles,  but 
those  of  literary  and  moral  merit  and  practical  skill.  In  their  ori- 
ginal appointment,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  some  re- 
spectable college,  duly  incorporated  and  authorised  to  confer  de- 
grees, shall  be  considered  as  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  instruc- 
ters  of  all  the  public  schools,  except  the  writing. 

2.  As  all  the  instructers  derive  their  authority  from  this  board, 
tiiey  shall  be  alike  responsible  to  it  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  appropriate  duties,  and  be  equally  under  its  patronage,  and 
shall  be  alike  respected  and  obeyed  by  their  pupils.  The  Masters 
of  the  schools  shall  hold  priority  of  rank;  and  their  direction  shall 
be  followed  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  general  regulations 
of  this  board,  or  any  sub-committee  of  the  same,  or  by  the  written 
and  authorised  rules  of  the  school.  In  instances  of  unfaithfulness 
in  office,  it  shall  be  the  mutual  duty  of  those  inunediately  connected 
in  the  business  of  a  school,  to  represent  the  same  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  school  in  question,  and  through  them  to  this  board; 
that  any  abuse  of  their  confidence  may  be  promptly  corrected. 

3.  The  instructors  shall  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the 
hovrs  appointed  for  opening  the  schools,  and  shall  require  like 
punctuality  of  the  scholars.  Strict  regard  shall  also  be  paid  to  the 
hours  assigned  for  dismissing  the  schools;  and  no  scholars  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  before  the  same,  except  at  the  request  of  a  pa- 
rent or  guardian,  expressed  personally  at  the  time,  or  by  a  parti- 
cular note,  or  special  messenger,  or  in  cases  otherwise  authorised 
by  the  committee.  During  school  hours  the  instructers  shall  faith- 
fully devote  themselves  to  the  public  service  only. 

4.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with 

•  An  abstract  of  these  rule?  will  ho  ^iven  in  our  next. 


■'■  /111  luf  masters  sliall  be  re 

pcny  of  ilie  icliools,  i„  „hieli 
pl.ce.  of  re.idence,  absence,.  , 
•«<»  pmiculara  of  Ihei,  con* 
motloB,  «ad  general  character, 
""'  ~«i«na,  (on  aU  of  which 
»«^  th.  ,«„.  lo  tton,)  lo 
*"  "*  "choolai  and  it  sbaU  he  th 
loremind  their  pupib  of  the  ini 
Mawt  to  them  indiWdual]^  fVom 
uZl"  ""J™"''  on  the  initt 
wteoeaa,  and  give  them  as  full  ej 
"«"""'  Pmdont,  and  Srni  diaci 
eooautent  <rith  elTecti  and  to  got 
«res,  aofaraaiapracticable.  f 
Be  Hm,  heijg,  j,  ,],,„  ,,,  ,^^j^  ^ 

™)'  »'"  *«»  pupil,  all  that  aul 
»o  omrci«,d  b;  a  kind  and  judic 
^eimi,  the  prompt  obedience 

■niey  rinll  moourag.  and  a..i 
*J1  reward  and  honor  them  in 
and  endoiror,  by  judiciou.  and  di 
erwaea  of  the  Mfaoola  pieaMnt  a. 
For  Xolent  or  pointed  oppoeitioi 
iialance,  or  for  the  repetition  of  a 
ctad.  a  child  from  hi.  achool,  for  I 
roBeetioo  and  consultation:  and  .1 
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n  of  Um  tub-oommtttee,  to  haT«  recoone  to  siisp^nflum  from  the 
ii  school  Put  any  child  under  this  public  censure,  who  shall  have 
expressed  to  the  instnieters  his  regret  for  his  iblly  or  indiscretion, 
$  as  openly  and  explicitly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  them  to 
■  require,  and  who  manifests  fiiU  proof  of  his  amendment,  shall  be  rein- 
9  stated  by  them  in  the  privileges  of  the  school;  not,  however,  with- 
u  out  the  previous  consent  of  said  committee. 

y  That  the  children  may  perceive  that  they  are  under  a  system 
0  of  discipline,  not  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but'equitable  and  uniform, 
■,i  the  committee  recommend  to  the  instructers,  especially  where  two 
^  instructers  are  employed  in  the  apartment,  to  commit  to  writing, 
^  in  general  terms,  their  requirements  and  prohibitions,  and  to  cause 
0  them  to  be  read  aloud  in  school  occasionally,  and  to  be  posted  up, 
^  that  the  children  may  not  plead  ignorance  of  dut^  with  this  con- 
g  stent  monitor  before  them:  and  that  where  there  are  two  instructers 
^  enforcing  their  own  rules,  there  may  be  a  constant  and  effectual 
^  co-operation.  These  written  rules,  (with  their  sanctions  annexed 
.  in  general  terms,)  not  ctmtravening  the  express  regulations  enacted 
.  by  this  board,  and  having  received  the  approbation  of  the  sulMSom- 
\  mittees  of  the  schools,  respectively,  shall  be  authorised  by  this 
^   board. 

To  promote  the  well-being  of  their  pupils,  it  shall  be  the  indis- 
.  pensable  duty  of  the  instructers  to  exercise  a  general  care  and 
inspection  over  them  as  well  out  of  school  as  within  its  walls,  and 
frequently  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  kindness  and 
sincerity  to  their  equals;  of  due  respect  to  the  aged  and  to  supe- 
riors; of  reverence  for  the  literary,  civil,  and  religious  institutions 
of  our  country;  of  love  of  social  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws; 
of  supreme  regard  to  the  name  and  will  of  God  and  to  virtue:  and, 
moreover,  they  shall  instil  into  their  susceptible  minds  an  abhor- 
rence of  idleness,  of  profane  and  indecent  language,  of  falsehood, 
dishonesty,  and  inhumanity,  a  dread  of  the  misrule  of  appetite  and 
passion,  and  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  vicious  life.  And  the 
instructers  shall  be  required,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, to  expel  from  sch'^ol  any  pupil,  who  shall  manifest  a  ha- 
bitual and  determined  negle<  t  of  these  duties. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructers  to  exercise  suitable  vigi- 
lance with  regard  to  the  apartments  of  the  public  buildings,  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  same,by  them  res|)ectively  occupied,  that  there 
may  be  no  unnecessary  injury  sustained  by  them,  from  their  pupils, 
by  cutting,  disfiguring,  or  other  improper  usage. 

9.  The  following  shall  be  the  only  Holydays  and  Vacations,  grant- 
ed alike  to  all  the  public  schools;  viz.  every  Thursday  and  Saturday 
afternoon  throughout  the  year;  days  of  Fast  and  Thanksgiving; 
Christmas  day,  and  the  afternoons  preceding  Fasts,  Thank?giving.s, 
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Bterj  BcholaTi  who  ihaU  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  ano- 
er  of  the  same  rank,  shall  be  the  bearer  of  a  certificate  from  the 
aster  he  leaves,  expressing  his  standing  and  character,  which  shall 
\  demanded  of  him,  as  a  condition  of  his  admission,  by  the  master 
whom  he  applies  for  that  purpose.  In  this  case  no  examination 
'  his  qualifications  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  the  same 
aiiding. 

Children  going  from  inferior  schools  to  superior,  as  from  the  pri- 
ar)  schools  to  the  public  grammar  schools,  and  from  these  to  the 
atin  or  English  High  School,  shall  also  be  the  bearers  of  certificates 
tting  forth  their  character  and  qualifications,  as  an  indispensable 
>ndition  oi'  their  being  admitted  to  examination  for  the  advanced 
uidiiig,  to  which  they  aspire,  in  those  schoob,  respectively. 

Regulations  rdattng  to  tkt  EngHth  Grammar  Schools. 

Tl)ese  schools  are  the  second  in  order  in  the  system  of  public 
lucation  established  in  this  city.  The  following  are  their  situa- 
)ns  aad  names. 


1.  North  Bennet  Street. 

2.  Middle  Street, 
3. '  Hawkins  Street, 

4.  Derne  Street, 

5.  Belknap  Street, 

6.  Mason  Street, 

7.  Nassau  Street, 

8.  Fort  Hill, 

9.  South  Boston, 


Eliot  School. 
•Hancock  School. 
May  hew  School. 
Bowdoin  School. 
African  SchooK 
Adams  School. 
Franklin  SchooK 
Boylstoh  School. 
* School. 


In  these,  where  the  arrangement  is  completed,  there  are  tvm 
lartmeiits  in  the  building,  or  two  schools  connected  in  their  ope- 
tion.  each  under  a  distinct  master  and  assistant;  in  one  of  which 
e  children  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  declamation,  geography, 
nglish  grammar,  and  English  exercises  on  the  various  parts  of 
ammar,  including  composition;  and  in  the  other  are  taught  wri- 
ig  and  arithmetic.  To  these  apply  the  following  regulations,  in 
Idition  to  those  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
1.  Children  may  be  admitted  into  the  grammar  and  writing 
hools,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  having  been  qualified  at  the  pri- 
ary  schools,  or  having  received  the  necessary  preparatory  in- 
ruction  at  other  schools.  No  examination  of  those  shall  take 
ace,  who  bring  with  them  the  certificate  of  recommendation  tirom 
e  ward,  or  district  committee  of  the  primary  schools,  stated  in 
iction  6,  rule  6,  of  their  rules  and  regulations.    The  qualificatioi^e^ 
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3.  The  internal  economy  of  these  schools,  relative  to  the  order, 
;ent,  and  frequency  of  exercises,  competition  for  places,  &c.  in 
I  different  apartments,  is  left  to  the  good  sense  and  fidelity  of  the 
tructers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  sub-committees  of  the 
lools  respectively.  But  their  special  attention  is  required  to  the 
itilation  and  temperature  of  the  school  rooms,  and  to  the  cleanli- 
is  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  of  these  large  estabUshments. 

I.  One  hour  before  the  regular  time  of  closing  the  morning  school, 
1  one  half  hour  before  that  of  closing  the  evening  school,  du- 
g  the  summer  term,  as  in  Reg.  5,  of  this  section,  the  children  of 
I  first  and  third  classes  shall  be  dismissed  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  second  and  fourth  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  first  Monday 
April  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  inclusive;  and  from 
it  to  the  first  Monday  of  May  the  children  of  the  second  and 
irth  classes  shall  be  dismissed  in  the  morning  and  those  of  the 
it  and  third  in  the  afternoon;  and  so  on  alternately  half-monthly; 
;h  individuals  of  them  only  being  detained  for  punishment,  as 
ill  have  been  idle,  or  disorderly ;  provided  the  instructors  see  fit 
adopt  this  mode  of  punishment.  During  this  hour,  or  half  hour 
the  case  may  be,  the  instructors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss  in 
xession  such  individuals  of  the  remaining  classes  as  they  find 
recitation  to  acquit  themselves  well,  if  no  delinquency  or  mis- 
neanor  of  theirs  may  render  this  inexpedient.  The  instructors, 
xrever,  themselves  shall  give  their  full  time  to  the  business  of 
I  school,  and  not  leave  the  same  before  the  hours  appointed  for 
missing,  as  in  the  5th  regulation  of  this  chapter. 

10.  Females  shall  attend  these  schools  from  the  first  Monday  in 
ril  to  the  first  Monday  in  December;  but  the  males  shall  attend 
ough  the  year. 

I I .  During  the  summer  term  the  boys  and  girls  shall  attend  in 
:  difierent  apartments  of  the  school  alternately  in  the  following 
ler.  From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in 
ly,  all  the  girls  shall  attend  the  grammar  master,  and  all  the  boys 

writing  master  in  the  morning;  and  all  the  girls  shall  attend  the 
iting  master,  and  all  the  boys  shall  attend  the  grammar  master, 
he  afternoon.  The  month  following,  the  order  shall  be  reversed: 
i  this  aheration  shall  continue  through  the  summer  term.' 
12.  From  the  first  Monday  in  December  to  the  first  Monday  in 
luary,  the  first  and  third  classes  shall  attend  the  grammar,  and 

second  and  fourth  the  writing  master,  in  the  moniing;  and  the 
t  and  third  shall  attend  the  writing,  and  the  second  and  fourth 

grammar  master  in  the  afternoon.  The  month  succeeding  the 
er  shall  be  reversed;  and  po  on  alternately,  during  the  winter 
m. 
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13.  The  following  books  and  exercises,  are  those  required,  i 
present,  in  the  English  Grammar  department  of  these  schools. 

Fourth  Class.  No.  1.  Spelling  book,  by  Lindlej  Murray,  stereO" 
type  edition.     2.  New  Testament. 

^rhird  Class.  No.  1.  2.  continued,  and  No.  3.  Murray's  Introdoe- 
tion  to  his  English  Reader,  Boston  stereotype  edition. 

Second  Class.  No.  4.  Bible.  5.  Murray's  English  Reader,  Bos- 
ton stereotype  edit.  6.  Murray's  English  Grammar,  abridged  bj 
himself,  stereotype  edition,  or  Alger's  Abridgement  of  the  same 
work.  7.  Walker's  Dictionary  abridged.  8.  Geography,  with 
Atlas,  by  Worcester. 

First  Class.  No.  4.  6.  7.  8.  continued,  and  No.  9.  American  Fust 
Class  Book.  10.  Murray's  English  Grammar  and  Elxercises,  ste- 
reotype edition;  and  Composition.     11.  Declamation. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructers  in  the  writing  depart- 
ment of  the  school  to  prepare  the  writing  books  and,  pens  of  the 
scholars  at  such  time,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  intemiptioii 
of  business  in  school  hours. 

In  tliis  department  all  the  children  shall  be  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  daily. 

That  there  may  be  no  intervals  of  idleness,  the  instructers  shall 
require  them  to  learn  perfectly  by  heart  such  tables  and  rules  ia 
arithmetic  as  they  find  suitable  to  their  various  capacities  and  im- 
provements; and  if  these  exercises  are  not  sufficient,  spelling  les- 
sons shall  fill  up  their  leisure. 

The  number  of  classes  or  divisions  in  writing  shall  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  writing  master.  But  Tor  the  purposes  of  arith- 
metic this  school  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  be  tanghi 
as  follows. 

Fourth  Class.  Numeration  Table.  Numeration  and  Notatioa 
fully  exemplified,  in  small  and  large  numbers.  Roman  Notation. 
Addition  and  Subtraction  Table,  with  its  uses.  Multiplication  and 
Division  Table,  with  its  uses. 

Third  Class.  Simple  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division,  Federal  Money. 

Second  Class.  Compound  Tables  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures, Reduction,  Compound  Addition,  Subtraction,  MultipUcatioo, 
and  Division,  Exchange  of  Coins. 

First  Class.  Rule  of  Three,  and  more  advanced  Rules,  in  which 
the  principle  of  Proportion  is  involved.  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Frac* 
tions,  as  applicable  to  those  Rules,  The  Roots,  &c. 

The  author  on  arithmetic  required  to  be  used  is  Daboll,  for  the 
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purpoie-of  written  aritbinetic.    Colbum's  Arithmetic  md  Sequel 
may  be  used  for  the  profitable  exercises  of  mental  calculation.*' 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  masters  of  each  school  to  make  to 
the  secretary  of  this  board  regular  quarterly  returns,  i.  e.  on  the 
first  week  of  April,  July,  October,  and  January,  signed  by  both 
masters,  of  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  attending  their 
school,  together  with  their  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  that  this 
board  may  regulate  the  number  which  shall  attend  each  school, 
and,  if  necessary,  transfer  some  to  other  schools,  where  fewer 
attend;  regard  being  always  had,  in  adopting  this  measure,  to  the 
distance  of  each  pupil  from  the  schools,  it  being  intended,  that  the 
children,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  be  accommodated  in  the .  school 
nearest  to  their  residence. 

JUguUUiuu  rdoHng  to  the  Engliih  High  School. 

This  school  is  situated  in  Pinckney  street.  It  has  been  instituted 
at  the  public  expense,  with  the  express  design  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  this  city,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  coui^se 
of  study,  and  who  have  derived  the  usual  advantages  of  the  other 
public  schools,  with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, to  fit  them  for  active  life,  or  qualify  them  for  eminence  in  private 
or  public  stations.  Her^^e  enjoyed,  especially,  the  best  instructions 
in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  their 
application  to  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  belles 
lettres,  in  moral  philosophy,  and  in  history,  natural  aiid  civil.  This 
establishment  is  furnished  with  a  very  valuable  mathematical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  and  illus- 
tration. 

In  addition  to  the  common  regulations,  the  following  are  requi- 
red to  be  observed  in  this  school. 

1 .  No  boy  shall  be  admitted,  as  a  member  of  the  English  High 
School,  under  the  age  of  12  years. 

S.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  into  this  school  only 
once  a  year,  viz.  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  the  semi- 
annual visitation  and  exhibition  of  the  school  in  August. 

3.  Candidates  for  examination  shall  produce  from  the  masters  of 
the  schools  they  last  attended,  certificates  of  good  moral  character 
and  presumed  qualifications  for  admission  into  this  school.  It 
AbIIj  however,  be  the  duty  of  the  master  of  it,  to  institute  a  personal 
examination  of  them  in  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Ge- 
•graphy,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  Proportion,  including  a  general 

^  DabolPs  Arithmetic  is  now  laperseded.  For  written  Arithmetic,  RobiotoD^s 
Kleraeatt  are  used :  and  for  mental,  Colhurn^s  First  Lessons  and  Sequel. 
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10.  Supplemental  to  tlie  holydays  granted  to  all  the  achoobi  the 
F.ngliah  High  School  shall  be  entitled  to  t)ie  week  aucceeding  the 
week  of  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  aa  an  extension  of  their 
vacation. 

11.  The  times  for  beginning  and  ending  this  school,  daily,  and 
the  allowance  for  tardiness,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Latin 
Grammar  School;  excepting,  that  no  classes  shall  be  dismissed  be- 
fore the  regular  hour  of  closing  the  school,  in  the  forenoon.'^ 

(The  regulations  relating  to  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  follow 
the  matter  contained  in  the  preceding  extracts;  but  as  the  sub- 
stance, and  in  fact,  the  results  of  those  regulations  have  been  already 
given  in  our  extracts  from  the  Prize  Book,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  insert  them  here.  J 


A  MANUAL  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  MONITORIAL  OR  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

After  the  favorable  reception  which  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction has  of  late  experienced,  and  the  solid  arguments  in  favor 
of  its  utility  deduced  from  successful  experiments  made  in  our  own 
country,  and  under  our  own  observation,  a  formal  defence  of  it 
cannot  be  necessary.  The  public  in  general  are  satisfied ;  they  do 
not  want  proofs  of  the  utility  of  the  system,  but  plain  directions  to 
enable  them  to  put  it  in  practice. 

The  directions  given  in  the  following  manual  are  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  new  system  since  its  first  promulgation,  and  the  experience  of 
several  years  in  the  instruction  of  elementaiy  and  other  schools  ; 
upon,  it  is  believed  a  thorough  knowledge,  of  the  system  hitherto  , 
pursued  in  New  England  ;  and  a  rigid  regard  for  economy,  a  con- 
sideration of  no  little  weight  in  most  of  the  school  districts  in  our 
country  towns.  Our  manual  is  intended  for  public  schools,  where 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  only 
are  taught,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  small  schools  of  thirty,  or 

*  The  foUowiog  are  the  rules  to  which  reference  is  made  above. 

The  times  of  begiooing  and  CDdiog  this  school  shall  be  the  same  b  the  forenooo 
as  in  the  pubHc  grammar  schools ;  hut,  in  the  nltemooD^  school  shall  commence, 
duriog  the  summer  term,  at  3  o'clock  P  M.  and  end  at  6 ;  and  ddriog  the  winter 
term,  shall  begin  half  past  2,  and  end  at  half  past  4 ;  and  5  mioutes  only  shall  be 
xUlowed  for  tardiness,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  doors  shall  be  closed  against 
delinquents. 

The  three  lowest  classes  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  school  each  day,  at  1 1 
o^clock,  that  an  hour  may  be  devoted  by  them  to  relaxatkm,  or  to  some  polite 
accomplishment,  or  useful  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  each  iodiridual. 
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REMARBS. 

1 .  The  semicircles  as  they  are  called,  are  not  perfectly  so,  for 
it  is  found  that  the  shape  hero  given  takes  up  less  room  and  is 
more  convenient  for  the  class.  These  are  the  reciting  stations, 
ID  the  centre  of  which  is  a  seat  for  the  monitor.  This  seat  may 
be  a  permanent  one,  a  desk,  or  a  chair,  or  the  monitor  may  be 
required  to  stand,  which  is  the  preferable  mode. 

2.  There  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  between  the  ends  of  tho 
semicircles,  so  that  children  standing  at  each  may  not  touch  each 
other. 

3.  From  the  wall  to  the  front  of  the  semicircles  may  be  about  four 
feet,  and  then  there  must  be  room  between  the  front  of  tho  semi* 
circles  and  the  desks,  to  allow  of  a  person's  passing  down  the  aisle, 
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■  in:  stais  lor  the  sell ola 
Id  (111-  floor,  or  single  benches  : 
.lu^k  ^honld  have  a  AicK  under  il 
childccn. 

7.  Between  the  seats  and  the  ( 
passage  way  of  liAeen  or  twenl; 
munhon  may  pass  freely  behind  ll 

S.  The  reading  etatioos  6,  7,  a 
dispeased  with,  if  there  are  enougi 
or  two  may  be  made  by  the  door. 
grooTes  in  the  Boor  cut  or  scratche 
is  soon  eflaced. 

9.  The  desks  nearest  the  master's 
the  others,  to  suit  the  smallest  child 
height  of  the  seats  and  desks  or  f< 
child  upon  the  seat,  and  place  the  d 
AtriU  ami  keep  hit  elboa  at  lua  side. 
better  be  too  low  than  too  high. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  we  sht 
teacher  will  come  as  near  to  it  as  < 
may  adopt  the  whole  or  a  part,  or  not 
oat  readiing  stations,  the  monitor  sitt 
the  children  standing  in  a  semicin 
however  for  the  classes  to  read  towi 
centre  of  the  room. 

Id  £uropeaa  schools,  and  in  son 
the  poor  are  chtaBy  taught,  the  cbil 
in  very  large  type,   and  hung    ag« 
itor'e  seat.     The   clasa  can  >>■  — 
After  -  -'-      ■ 


i-nj.^-  — :  ■-  ::--?_■-- 
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not  procure  the  necessary  booksy  we  should  recommend  the  use  of 
bMks  to  the  exclusion  of  cards. 

Each  child  mnut  have  a  slate,  which  should  be  ruled   after  the 
fbllowing  pattern. 


The  five  lines  are  for  the  body 
<»f  the  letter,  the  middle  to  show 
where  roost  letters  join.  The  tn- 
ner  of  the  two  lines  mark  the 
length  of  stems  not  looped,  and 
the  outer  lines  the  length  of 
those  looped.  Three  such  lines, 
or  assemblages  of  lines,  may  be 
put  on  one  side  of  a  common 
slate,  the  other  side  is  kept  un- 
ruled. 

As  every  master  has  his  own 
mode  of  teaching  writing,  he  can 
rule  the  slate  to  suit  himself,  if 
he  'does  not  like  our  plan.  Our 
system  can  become  ^  all  things  to 
aJl  men,'  in  such  nonessentials. 


No  other  apparatus  will  be  needed  except  a  small  bell  or  whistle, 
and  a  board  about  four  feet  by  three  and  painted  black.  This  is 
placed  over  the  master's  desk,  or  wherever  the  scholars  can  see  it 
best,  and  letters,  words  or  sums,  diagrams,  &c.  are  written  on  K 
with  chalk.  The  board  must  be  well  painted,  but  not  varnished, 
and  chalk  of  the  best  quality,  free  from  particles  of  flint,  should 
be  used,  that  the  board  may  not  be  scratched. 

In  such  schools  as  can  afford  it  we  should  also  recommend 
another  board  painted  black,  and  ruled  with  white  or  red  lines  like 
the  slates,  with  a  great  and  small  alphabet  painted  on  it,  the  length 
and  proportions  of  the  letters  being  carefully  preserved,  that  the 
child  may  always  have  a  copy  to  appeal  to,  when  in  doubt  about 
the  form  of  a  letter. 

In  offering  directions  for  a  change  of  systems  in  our  common 
flchoob,  we  shall  suppose  some  one  employed  to  teach  a  school  of 
this  sort,  and  shall  give  him  the  necessary  directions. 

Before  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  school,  let  it  be  known 
that  each  child  is  expected  to  bring  his  last  writing  book,  ciphering 
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book,  and  all  the  other  books  he  has  used  the  preTiotiB  aeaMD. 
This  will  assist  in  classing  them,  which  is  the  first  important  step. 

W  hen  the  children  are  all  assembled,  write  their  names  on  • 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  afterwards  copied  alphabeticaUy  on  the  cImi 
/u/«,  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Let  the  children  all  stand  in  one  or  two  lines,  and  read  from  tht 
same  book.  As  they  read  place  them  higher  or  Idwer  as  they  coot- 
pare  with  the  others.  Al'ter  they  have  read  round  once,  let  tbem 
do  so  again  that  your  judgement  may  be  corrected  or  confinued. 
Then  take  the  head  readers  for  monitors,  and  their  number  dhuI 
depend  upon  the  number  of  scholars.  One  hundred  scholars  vill 
need  about  twelve  monitors,  after  you  have  taken  these,  let  the  eigfat 
next  highest  readers  form  the  highest  class,  the  eight  next,  tbe 
next  class  and  so  down.  Let  the  lowest  class  be  called  the  firtt. 
Then  let  these  classes  form  around  the  stations,  and  assign  a  ptr- 
ticular  class  to  each  monitor. 

Much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  from  the  diversity  of  booki 
found  in  every  school,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  parents  are  so 
unwilling  to  purchase  a  new  book,  however  improved,  while  anj 
book,  however  antiquated  and  unsuitable  is  already  owned.  Tlus 
embarrasses  the  teacher  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  We 
shall  point  out  such  books  as  are  suitable,  and  earnestly  recoBH 
mond  it  to  school  committees  to  see  that  every  child  is  supplied  witk 
them.  We  do  net  say  that  the  system  we  advocate  cannot  struggle 
with  the  evil  complained  of,  as  well  as  the  old  system  can ;  but  ve 
love  uniformity,  and  are  unwilling  to  dig  our  garden  with  a  koe^ 
when  for  a  trifle  wc  can  purchase  a  spade, 

1  laving  classed  the  readers^  the  next  thing  is  to  class  the  trrifm 
Let  each  scholar  write  three  words  on  his  slate,  each  writing  the 
same  words  that  they  may  be  more  easily  compared.  Select  the 
best  writers,  say  as  many  as  you  have  forms,  for  monitors  of  wri 
ting  on  the  slate,  and  if  possible  let  these  ahie  moniion  not  be  the 
snme  children  you  have  selected  for  reading  moniiors.  Then  di- 
vide the  children  into  classes,  which  may  consist  of  as  many  as  sit 
at  one  form,  if  the  school  be  numerous.  Let  the  best  wTiters  oc- 
cupy the  forms  farthest  from  the  master's  desk,  and  the  beginners 
will  thru  occupy  the  lower  desks. 

Having  classed  the  trn'/rrs,  arrange  all  the  scholars,  and  give  a  fair 
trial  at  sptllin*;.  Let  one  or  two  of  the  best  wTiters  take  down  the 
names  of  the  scholars,  and  mark  each  scholar  that  spells  incorrectly. 
Let  those  who  err  go  below  those  who  spell  the  word  right.  After 
spelling  round  ten  or  tiOeen  times,  let  those  who  have  made  no  er- 
ror, (as  will  appear  on  the  slate,)  take  the  head,  those  who  hare 
made  only  one  go  next,  and  so  down  to  those  who  erred  the  most. 
As  there  will  be  several  who  failed  in  the  same  number  of  words, 
precedence  must  be  given  to  those  who  stood  the  highest  whcu 
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take  too  long  to  call  the  roll  in  this  way,  tim  mooilari  therafin^ 
must  be  required  to  keep  a  little  list  of  hia  own  claaa,  and  maik  Ik 
merits  himself  upon  it,  transt'erring  them  once  a  ireek  to  the  ge» 
ral  list  kept  by  the  master.  Then  order  the  claasea  lugiwit,  M, 
to  walk  lightly  with  hands  behind  to  their  teoli.  It  is  better  tkt 
they  stand  behind  their  seats  untiil  the  signal  is  given  to  sit  ill  C^ 
gether. — ^All  this  may  as  well  be  done  in  five  minutes  as  in  fifij. 

10  oVlock.  Call  the  monitors  of  reading  around  jour  dcdk^ir 
nad  io  you.  Then  order  monitors  of  $laie  wrUing  to  their  iMioBS 
at  the  head  or  end  of  each  form.  Let  an  intelligent  monitor,  widi 
a  clear  voice,  called  the.  mmutar  of  dktaHon^  say  <  TUbe  ilski.* 
Each  child  lays  his  slate  before  him. — *■  Clean  slates.^  Each  ckU 
rubs  untiU  the  bell  sounds  for  all  to  stop  together,  and  pot  theff 
hands  behind  at  the  same  instant. 

In  some  schools  on  this  plan  the  slate  is  immoveably  fixed  in  the 
the  form,  in  others  there  is  a  place  into  which  it  fits  but  is  not  fin^ 
W  e  think  it  better  to  dispense  with  the  former  plan  that  the  ckl- 
dren  may  be  able  to  carry  their  slates  out  to  their  ciphering  stirfifSi; 
and  with  the  latter  that  the  surface  of  the  form  may  not  be  onena 
wiicii  they  write  on  paper,  and  with  both  that  the  children  msy  li 
nearer  each  other  than  the  fixed  slates  will  allow,  in  case  tke 
school  is  crowded. 

It  Bhould  be  recollected  that  the  children  have  all  been  cltssrf 
in  writing,  but  do  not  sit  according  to  that  classification.     It  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  they  leave  their  scats  to  be   classed.   To 
do  this,  the  monitor  of  dictation  says,  ^  Ready P  then,  '  riseP  'raft-' 
Let  them  follow  the  head  of  the  class  to  the  sido  of  school  room 
across  the  broad  aisle,  and  remain  in  single  file,  and  turn  roaod. 
Then  let  the  highest  row  file  oflTto  their  writing  stations  and  the  xt< 
follow.     It  takes  some  time  to  describe  this  movement;  but  two  mm- 
utcs  are  sufficient  to  execute  it.     The  monitor  of  dictation  will  keep 
order,  while  the  classes  are  writing;  but  if  the  school  be  very  largeyhc 
may  have  a  colleague  called  monitor  of  order,     Ader  the  slates  itv 
filled  with  words,  (three  long  words  or  six  short  ones,)  the  monitor  of 
dictation  orders  the  slate  monitors  to  examine  slates.     They  dotbi^ 
marking  errors  in  spelling,  badly  formed  letters,  &c.     These  rooni- 
tors  should  have  their  own  slates  also,  and  write  tho  words  which 
their  classes  write;  and,  before  they  are  directed  to  examine  their 
classes,  they  may  show  their  own  slates  to  tho  monitor  of  dictation. 
Tliirt  is  a  salutary  check  upon  the  monitors;  but  if  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  write  themselves,  they  should  keep  behind  their  classes 
all  the  time,  instructing  and  correcting  them. 

When  they  write  on  the  slate,  let  such  as  are  capable  write  fki 
tame  toordj  which  must  bo  one  in  the  regular  speUing  lesson.  The 
little  children  who  cannot  write  whole  words,  must  write  letters,  or 
parts  of  letters,  and  their  monitor  must  set  them  copies  until!  thcr 
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.  C9Xk  write  firom  dictation.  ET«ry  child  miMt  write  something,  and 
i,  of  eoune  must  have  a  slate  and  pencil. 

.,  The  monitor  of  dictation  goes  to  the  highest  class,  and  spells  very 
,,  distinctly  the  word  they  are  to  write.  He  then  goes  to  the  next 
'  class  and  gives  them  a  word  from  their  lesson,  and  so  down  to  the 
,.  classes  which  are  unable  to  write  words. 

10}.  Send  off  your  class  of  readir^  monitors.  Ring  the  bell 
].  lor  writing  to  cease.  Give  the  word 'ready! — rise! — ^walkl' and 
^  then  let  them  file  off  to  their  seats,  as  before  writing.  They  should 
however  have  a  mm/,  if  they  have  written  well  and  correctly,  and 
«  you  may  mark  them  by  calling  each  name,  or  let  the  monitors  do  it 
.':  on  small  lists. 

10  h.  35  m.  Ring  the  bell  for  spelling  monitors  to  go  to  their 
stations.  Say, '  ready!  rise!  lead  off,  highest  first,  to  spelling  sta- 
tions.' While  the  classes  are  spelling  to  you,  you  will  hear  the 
monitors  of  arithr^elic  recite,  or  inspect  their  work.  If  you  are 
unwilling  to  take  them  from  their  spelling,  you  may  take  some  other 

^  half  hour  less  inconvenient. 

11  o'clock.  Ring  for  nkncs,  Mark  meriis.  Lead  off  from  the 
head  of  the  highest  class. 

1 1  and  5  minutes.  Hear  the  grammar  class  yourself  Monday, 
~  Wednesday  and  Friday—- or  that  in  geography  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday.  The  rest  of  the  school  may  be  employed  in  copy* 
ing  a  word  written  on  the  board,  or  in  saying  the  multiplication 
tables,  &c.,  afler  a  monitor,  altogether,  or  finally,  in  spelling  al- 
together, but  in  a  low  voice,  the  words  of  the  day's  lesson.  By 
all  means  require  them  to  do  something. 

11^.  The  classification  for  writing  on  the  slate,  will  not 
always  do  for  paper  also.  Therefore,  aAer  you  have  examined 
(heir  former  writing  books,  and  selected  your  monitors  for  writing 
on  papery  let  them  proceed — 'ready! — rise! — ^walk!' — as  they  did  b^ 
fore  writmg  on  the  slate,  and  then  file  off  to  the  new  scats.  Then 
let  the  monitors  give  the  books  and  pens  of  their  classes  to  them. 

It  is  well  to  have  two  sets  cf  momtorsj  that  one  set  may  be  on 
duty  a  week,  and  the  other  relieve  them  next  week.  Then  you 
may  teach  the  class  of  monitors  not  on  duty,  and  oversee  tlic  whole 
school,  particularly  the  lower  scliolars,  who  do  not  write  on  paper, 
and  may  be  employed  on  the  slate. 

If  there  are  not  good  writers  enough  for  two  sets  of  monitors, 
and  you  have  but  one  set,  you  must  contrive  to  let  them  write  a 
little  while  between  or  during  some  of  the  other  exercises;  although 
this  is  not  very  important,  because  thoy  have  practice  in  sotting 
copies  for  their  classes,  which  duty  may  be  performed  in  the  re- 
cess between  schools,  or  at  some  spare  moment  in  school  time. 
Monitors  seldom  need  to  be  told  when  to  do  this,  for  they  easily 
find  an  opportunity  themselves. 
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12  o'clock.  Make  each  child  show  his  copy  to  you,  and  gift 
him  a  merit  or  demerit  as  he  deserves.  Dismiss  as  fast  as  joq 
examine. 

AFTERffOOSr. 

2  o'clock.     Call  to  order.     Mark  for  punctuality  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. 
2|.     Order  out  for  readings  as  in  the  raomiog.  Mark  merits,  kc 

S|.  Order  writing  on  slate y  as  in  the  morning.  Hear  mostfors 
of  reading  or  arithmetic  yourself 

3^.  Order  monitors  of  arithmetic  to  stations.  Order  arithsielie 
classes  to  their  monitors.  Let  them  recite  intellectual  arithmeuc 
one  day,  and  practice  on  their  slates  the  next. 

4  o'clock.     Mark  merits,  and  dismiss. 

This  order  of  exercises  may  look  formidable,  but  the  teacher  if 
assured  that  he  will  understand  the  routine  of  the  whole  busioai 
thoroughly  in  a  day  or  two,  and  so  will  the  children.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary, now  to  give  a  few  miscellaneous  directions,  which  cooM 
not  conveniently  be  inserted  elsewhere. 

In  reading,  let  any  child  who  can  correct  another  go  above  hin. 
But  as  their  an.xicty  to  correct  will  produce  contusion  unless  regu- 
lated, let  each  who  notices  a  mistake  hold  up  his  hand,  but  not 
speak  untill  the  monitor  tells  him.  The  monitor  must  let  the  near- 
est to  the  reader  speak  first,  but  no  one  must  speak  who  did  not 
hold  up  his  hand.  If  any  one  mu-corrcct,  he  must  go  down  one 
for  interrupting  the  reader. 

hi  writings  whether  on  the  slates  or  paper,  oblige  every  chiU 
to  begin  with  single  letters,  the  younger  scholars  because  they 
must  learn  them  of  course,  and  the  older  scholars  because  they 
cannot  teach  correctly,  unless  correctly  taught  the  elements.  As 
the  monitors  will  not  know  how  to  mend  pens  for  themselves  and 
their  classes,  you  must  call  them  around  you  at  an  early  day,  and 
teach  them  in  a  class.  After  you  have  once  taught  a  class  to 
make  pens,  the  younger  children  will  learn  without  troubling  you. 

In  spiHingy  it  is  important  that  you  drill  the  monitors,  before  em- 
ploying thoni  to  teach  classes.  For  this  purpose,  call  around  you 
the  monitors  of  s|»elling.  Require  them  to  stand  with  hands  be- 
hind that  tiiry  may  do  the  same  by  their  classes.  Pronounce  the 
\Vou\  to  ho  spelled  very  distinctly.  Require  the  child  to  pronounce 
it  hi'loro  hv  hctjins  to  spoil.  If  he  spells  it  wrong,  those  who  di^ 
cover  llio  orror  and  can  correct  it,  may  hold  up  hands  as  in  read- 
ing. Tho  monitor  directs  the  nearest  to  the  speller  who  held  his 
liand  up  to  correct,  and  ii  is  desirable  in  long  words  that  he  should 
point  out  the  other'sL  error  before  he  spells  the  whole  word.  If  he 
•'orreet  ami  spell  tho  word  rifirluly,  let  him  go  up,  and  let  all  wh« 
^o  down  spell  tho  \v»n\\  for  which  thoy  iose  their  places. 


•   — I-  T    ■  r'f  -w-^ng. 
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lift  T^ewing  to  obtain  new  monitors  of  spelling,  jou  will  omit 
writing  on  the  slate,  and  occupy  the  time  usually  devoted  to  that 
exercise,  and  spelling  at  the  stations,  to  the  review.  This  will  be 
long  enough,  for  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  every  word  spell- 
ed, that  has  been  Spelled  since  the  last  review.  You  had  better 
keep  a  spelling  book  of  your  own  and  mark  every  word  that  pre- 
sents any  difficulty  with  a  pencil,  and  then  this  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  monitor  of  dictation  in  the  selection  of  words  to  be 
mitten  on  the  slate.  Be  sure  to  set  a  new  lesson  every  day  for 
the  spelling  classes,  and  let  as  many  as  can  spell  the  same  lesson, 
dhat  more  may  have  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  monitor. 

In  arithmetic  you  will  be  perplexed  in  several  ways.  You  will 
find  a  variety  of  ^arithmetics'  in  the  school,  from  Pike's  octavo  to 
Temple's  primmer.  You  must  use  all  your  influence  to  have 
these  discarded.  Let  each  child  under  six  years  of  age  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  Child's,  Arithmetic,  a  little  intellectual  system  just  pub- 
lished by  the  teacher  of  the  monitorial  school  in  Boston.  As  soon 
es  the  child  is  master  of  this,  let  him  procure  ^  Colbum's  First 
Lessons  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic,'  to  which  the  former  is  a  suita- 
ble introduction.  Regular  lessons  can  be  given  in  these,  and  they 
contain  directions  for  their  use. 

In  written  arithmetic,  introduce  if  possible  Colbum's  Sequel. 
Those  who  have  ciphered  considerably  must  have  it,  the  monitors 
should  use  it  as  a  guide  in  teaching  beginners.  Not  that  the  use 
of  either  of  these  books  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  introduction 
of  our  system,  but  because,  as  we  said  before,  in  the  choice  of  in- 
struments, it  is  preferable  to  select  the  best. 

Fay  particular  attention  to  numeration.  Let  the  smallest  child 
begin  to  make  the  figures,  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  write  the 
alphabet.  How  the  very  youngest  may  be  employed  in  counting 
you  will  leam  in  the  Child's  Arithmetic  above  mentioned. 

In  f^mmar  and  gcof^raphyy  if  you  use  those  prepared  for  the 
monitorial  school  in  Boston,  you  will  need  no  other  directions 
than  those  in  the  books. 

We  will  recapitulate  the  titles  of  such  books  as  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  monitorial  system,  remarking  that  they  are  not  re- 
commended as  containing  more  information  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  books,  but  as  presenting  the  information  in  such  a  way 
that  monitors  can  use  it  in  teaching  their  classes. 

1st.  The  Rational  Guide  to  Reading  and  Spelling,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  The  peculiarity  of  this  spelling  book  is  that  the  words 
are  better  and  more  minutely  classed  than  in  any  other,  and  th« 
reading  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  children. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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2d.  Popular  Lessons,  being  selections  from  the  wiiliBgtf  of 
Edgeworth,  Barbauld,  Sec,  50  cents. 

dd.  The  American  Preceptor,  the  Boston  improTed  stereotype 
edition,  37.!  cents,  or  if  preferred, 

4th.  Scripture  Lessons,  Boston  edition,  edited  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  This  selection  is  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  will  be  found  more  suitable  for  schools  than  the  whole  Bible 
or  New  Testament.     37^^  cents. 

5.  Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book,  for  the  highest  class- 
es. $100. 

6.  English  Grammar,  with  practical  exercises,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  20  cents. 

7.  Practical  Geography,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle.  25  cents. 

8.  A  School  Atlas  of  modern  date. 

9.  The  Child's  Arithmetic.  —  cts. 

10.  Colburn's  First  Lessons.  37  cts. 
n.  Colburn's  Sequel.  $100. 

12.  After  the  children  are  well  acquainted  with  the  spelling  book, 
the  higher  classes  may  be  allowed  to  write  lessons  from  Guj^ 
Orthographical  Exercises,  an  ingenious  little  book,  which  ougbt  tt 
be  better  known.  20  cts. 

13.  If  elocution  is  taught,  the  American  Speaker,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle. 

The  above  are  the  nominal  prices,  bdt  considerable  discounts 
are  usually  made  from  them.  The  books  may  probably  be  found 
in  most  of  the  Boston  book-stores,  but  if  not  easily  found,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  a  direct  apphcation  to  the  publishers  of  this 
Journal. 

We  have  alluded  to  merits  and  class  lists.  The  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  our  experience  recommends  is  the  follow- 
ing. Let  a  fixed  price  be  established  for  every  exercise;  for  in- 
stance, let  an  attentive  reader  be  allowed  one  merit;  but  if  onehtf 
been  very  inattentive  let  him  have  a  demerit;  give  to  every  speller 
who  has  missed  no  word  in  the  lesson  one  merit,  if  he  has  missed 
only  one  word  give  him  half  a  merit.  If  he  misses  more  than  three 
give  him  a  demerit.  So  in  arithmetic,  writing  and  the  other  branchei. 
Give  a  monitor  half  a  merit  more  than  the  best  of  his  class  receivefi 
provided  he  has  done  his  duty.  In  fine,  let  there  be  a  fixed  reward, 
if  possible,  for  every  thing,  that  as  Httle  as  possible  may  be  left  to 
the  judgement  of  the  monitors,  and  that  the  children  knowing  how 
many  merits  they  are  entitled  to,  as  well  as  the  monitor  does,  inaT 
see  that  he  does  them  justice. 

The  teacher  may  be  as  particular  as  be  pleases  in  enumerating 
the  branches  under  which  merits  are  awarded,  but  we  tliink  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  sufficiently  particular. 
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me  may  prefer  a  head  for  each  branch.    Each  demerit  is 
to  a  merit.     Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  month  add  up  the 
ij  and  deduct  the  demerits.     You  will  then  have  a  pretty  fair 
aent  of  what  every  scholar  has  done. 

m  injudicious  parsimony  but  too  common  in  those  who  manage 
[strict  schools,  can  be  induced  to  unbend  a  little,  a  few  dollars 
)uted  quarterly  in  rewards  will  do  more  towards  maintaining  the 
eary  discipline,  and  encouraging  industry,  than  any  species  of 
hment  by  the  master  or  the  committee.  Indeed,  as  we  have  ob- 
d  in  regard  to  other  points,  although  our  system  may  be  carried 
the  barbarous  practice  of  flogging  the  body,  without  attempt- 
>  correct  or  improve  the  mind,  we  declare  it  to  be  the  result 
r  experience  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  class  of  our 
ation,  that  if  a  child  cannot  be  improved  by  motives  addressed 
)  moral  feelings,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  make  him 
It  is  true  he  may  be  compelled  to  submit  for  a  time,  but  it 
li  a  spirit  full  of  revenge,  anger,  and  other  bad  passions,  which 
tifle  every  good  principle  he  may  have  possessed,  or  burst 
again  at  the  first  opportunity.  We  never  yet  found  an  ad- 
3  of  castigation  who  was  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  good  ef- 
)f  it  were  doubtful,  and  that '  the  more  one  flogs  the  more  one 

len  it  is  ascertained  how  much  money  may  be  expended  in 
,  find  the  value  of  every  merit,  and  distribute  the  money,  or 
to  that  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  merits  each 
ir  has  obtained  during  the  month  or  quarter.  This  is  prefer- 
0  fixing  a  certain  value  to  every  merit  at  first,  for  you  cannot 
»w  many  merits  there  will  be  nor  what  sum  it  will  require  to 
(n  them. 

punciualUy  in  our  class  list,  is  meant  a  regular  appearance  at 
»ur  for  opening  school.  This  should  always  be  insisted  on, 
ially  in  regard  to  monitors.  If  a  reward  for  punctuality  do 
oduce  an  early  attendance,  let  those  who  come  fifteen  min- 
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utes  too  late  receive  a  demerit  or  be  sent  home.  Habits  of  puncto* 
ality  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  young,  but  in  many  of 
our  common  country  schools,  the  master  can  seldom  proceed  to 
business  until]  an  hour  after  the  hour  set  for  opening  the  school 
In  one  flourishing  village  of  Massachusetts  the  children,  in  winter, 
carry  each  a  stick  of  wood  to  school,  nor  is  there  anj  fire  in  the 
•chool  room  untiil  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  has  been  collected 
by  this  daily  contribution.    These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  word  of  advice  to  school  commit- 
tees. As  the  success  of  any  system  depends  upon  an  impartial 
exercise  of  it,  and  as  the  system  proposed  in  this  manual  reqoires 
more  exercise  of  the  judgement  of  children  than  any  other,  it  must 
be  your  endeavor  to  second  the  exertions  of  the  master.  Encour- 
age him  to  deal  impartially  with  all.  Sobmit  your  own  children 
entirely  to  his  guidance;  allow  them  no  distinction  to  which  their 
merit  does  not  entitle  them.  The  aristocracy  of  cities  is  prover- 
bial, but  you  must  have  seen  that  few  country  schools  are  free 
from  family  influence.  The  squire's  child  must  not  be  in  the  clasi 
of  a  poor  man's  son,  the  clergyman's  son  must  be  a  monitor  wheth- 
er qualified  or  not.  Frown  upon  all  such  distinctions,  and  recoiled 
that  undeserved  promotion  will  not  excite  your  own  children  to 
exertion,  but  will  discourage  those  who  have  nothing  beside  their 
own  exertions  to  depend  upon,  and  who  keenly  feeUng  their  wrongs, 
will  entertain  but  a  poor  opinion  of  your  justice.  Be  generous  to- 
wards the  teachers  you  employ.  Be  careful  to  select  a  man  of 
mild  temper,  and  pure  morals;  and  when  you  have  found  such  a 
one,  let  not  the  whole  term  of  his  service  be  embittered  by  the  re- 
flection that  his  services  are  undervalued.  How  can  you  expect  a 
roan  to  devote  himself  to  the  school  under  such  circumstances? 
Depend  upon  it  he  will  give  you  only  the  money's  worth  of  his 
time  and  exertions,  and  this  is  all  you  can  reasonid)ly  expect.  We 
mention  the  subject  of  salaries,  because  we  behove  they  are  gen- 
eraUy  too  low  to  induce  a  gentleman  of  talents  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  village  school,  and  because  to  this  circumstance,  more 
than  to  any  other,  (if  we  except  the  short  term  for  which  a  male 
teacher  is  employed,)  may  be  attributed  the  low  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools.  If  you  cannot  aflbrd  any  additional 
expense,  let  a  small  piece  of  ground  be  cultivated  annually  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school,  or  let  the  clergyman  and  selectmen  see 
that  those  who  have  nothing  to  spare  to  educate  their  children, 
spare  nothing  for  indulgence  of  some  useless  or  pernicious  habit. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THB  XPUCiiTION  OF  PBMAI.^. 

Wb  happily  do  not  live  in  an  age,  when  it  ia  neceaaary  to  prove 
either  the  importance  of  education,  or  the  propriety  of  extending 
it  to  females.  The  days  are  past,  when  a  knowledge  of  tent-stitch, 
and  the  composition  of  a  pudding  or  cordial  was  esteemed  the 
chief  glory  of  half  the  creation.  Scarcely  more  desirable  was  the 
opposite  era,  which  enforced  the  drudgery  of  accomplishments, 
oflen  pursued  at  the  expense  of  true  taste  and  rational  knowledge; 
accomplishments,  eventually  sacriticed  to  the  household  deities,  as 
the  axle-tree  of  the  nuptial  chariot  of  the  Grecian  bride,  was  an- 
ciently broken  when  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband. 
These  dynasties  reversed  each  other's  decrees,— one,  like  the 
^Egyptian  house  of  bondage,  demanding  ^^  brick  wWiout  straw,"  and 
the  other  satisfied  with  straw  instead  of  brick.  The  females  of  the 
present  generation,  may  boast,  in  the  language  of  judicial  astrology, 
a  most  auspicious  nativity.  Science  allures  them  to  her  temple,  and 
virtue  commands  them  to  dedicate  to  her  altar,  that  influence  which 
they  derive  from  the  courtesy  of  refined  society.  The  genius  of 
their  country,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  supplies  another 
stimplant,  prompting  them  to  become  worthy  of  a  name  among  the 
dignified  and  enlightened  daughters  of  the  greatest  republic  on 
earth. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  address  contained  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  that  ^^there  is  already  a  deep  and  strong  tide  of 
opinion,  undermining  all  that  is  useless  and  cumbrous  in  instruc- 
tion." Still,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  females,  theory  has  out- 
run practice;  and  we  apprehend  that  a  philosophic  eye  would  discov- 
er in  the  plan  of  their  best  seminaries,  much  which  is  capable  of 
amendment.  But  to  establish  a  system  of  rules,  equally  applicable 
to  the  different  meridians  of  our  country,  would  be  impossible. 
Studies  considered  requisite  to  the  sex,  and  methods  of  pursuing 
them,^must  follow  in  some  measure  the  varying  standard  of  taste, 
rank,  and  circumstance.  Yet  if  fashions  vary,  radical  principles 
are  immutable.  It  would  always  be  safe  for  the  instructor  of  females 
to  keep  steadily  in  view,  the  practical  results  of  education,  to  study 
the  mental  structure  of  the  pupils,  and  to  blend  the  good  sense  of 
the  agriculturist,  with  the  tenderness  of  the  florist,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  christian. 

To  tax  the  memory,  is  usually  the  first  step  in  the  rudiments  of 
education.  Beside  the  importance  of  this  faculty  in  every  stage 
of  intellectual  progress,  it  has  a  separate  value  to  females  from  its 
agency  in  what  the  immortal  poet  denominates  ^'household  good.'' 
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To  claMify  minute,  and  almost  interminable  detailsy  and  to   elicit 
order  and  beauty,  from  wbat  a  novice  might  deem  a  chaoe,  is  a  de: 
sirable  art.     This  may  be  facilitated  by  the  same  coftrse  of  study 
which  is  prescribed  to  remedy  a  defect  of  the  retentive   power,  a 
course  of  patient  demonstration,  and  regular  inductioii.      Thm, 
those  branches  of  science,  which  might  at  first  view  be  proommcad 
useless  to  females,  rise  into  importance  from  the  habits  of  meatal 
discipline  which  they  establish.     It  was  formerly  too  -  mueh  dM 
custom  to  strengthen  memory  at  the  expense  of  understandB^y 
by  requiring  long  lessons  verbatim,  or  more  properly,  parrot  reci- 
tations.    But  a  dropsical  habit,  instead  of  vigorous  health  wsf 
thus  produced:— one  power  was  made  to  start  forth  in  incorrect 
proportion,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  mind  destroyed.     That  act 
of  memory  which  brings  readily  into  use  the  treasures  which  it 
has  amassed,  should  be  ^arly  cultivated  in  females,  because  oee 
important  point  of  their  ultimate  destination  is  to  be  intelligeot 
companions.    Tl^e  classic  recollections  of  a  well-stored  mind,  are 
powerful  adjuncts  in  conversation,  and  to  habituate  them  to  prompt- 
ness at  every  call,  the  instructer  should  allow  short  intervals  for 
rational  discourse  with  the  pupils,  where  the  subjects,  arguments, 
and  authorities  quoted,  can  have  no  aid  front  pre-meditation. 

The  instructer  of  females  should  endeavor  to  advance  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  kind  of  know- 
•  ledge  which  is  acquired  by  a  painful  observation  of  vice,  or  an  intima- 
cy with  scenes  that  shock  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  From  these, 
it  is  their  privilege  to  be  secluded.  But  as  in  the  domestic  province, 
they  may  sometimes  be  called  to  manage  obdurate  materials,  to  re- 
duce obliquities  to  the  right  line  of  reason,  and  to  soothe  discordant 
spirits  to  harmony,  their  task  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  habits  of 
reverting  to  those  latent  springs  of  action,  which  unlock  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  character.  Teachers  may  render  the  study  of  history 
subservient  to  this  point  by  connecting  it  with  the  exercise  of  di- 
vesting the  actors  on  the  great  map  of  man,  of  all  factitious  orna- 
ment, and  by  a  systematic  dissection  presenting  faults,  virtue^,  and 
probable  motives  in  the  simple  prominence  of  truth.  This  exer- 
cise will  also  be  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  judge- 
ment, a  possession  of  more  intrinsic  value  to  a  practical  being, 
than  rapid  perception,  or  brilliant  fancy.  Without  it,  both  intel- 
lectual attainments,  and  fashionable  accomplishments,  will  be  as 
'  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cjrmbal.'  Self-cuHure,  or  the  volun- 
tary effort  of  mind,  is  necessary  to  all  who  would  profit  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  education.  It  would  be  in  vain  that  the  physician  pre- 
scribed appropriate  medicines,  if  the  patient  neglected  to  obsen'e 
the  correspondent  regimen.  Self-cuhure,  should  be  particularly 
encouraged  in  females,  because  its  legitimate  basis  is  that  solf-con- 
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trol  which  has  affinity  with  many  of  their  Tirtuefly  and  moat  of  their 
dutiea.  To  aid  it,  the  instmcter  should  require  perseverance,  ro» 
press  irritability,  and  idle  curiosity,  and  by  teaching  the  mind  the 
pleasure  of  surmounting  obstacles  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  lead 
il  to  a  more  sublime  victory  over  its  internal  foes.  The  danger  of 
being  superficial  is  to  be  guarded  against,  because  its  tendency  is 
to  nourish  vanity,  that  indigenous  production  of  the  *•  heart's  light 
soil;'  Some  have  supposed  that  by  substituting  the  solid  pursuits 
of  science,  for  the  tinsel  of  showy  accomplishments,  all  undue  ef- 
fervescence of  mind  will  be  effectually  checked.  Yet  we  appre- 
hend that  a  young  lady  may  be  as  vain  of  repeating  the  technical 
phrases  of  the  professor,  or  of  chattering  in  a  foreign  language, 
as  of  rattling  the  keys  of  her  piano  in  the  finest  style,  or  dancing 
with  the  grace  of  Vestris.  In  each  case  the  passion  for  display  is 
gratified.  The  antidote  will  be  found  less  in  the  natuirt  of  het 
studies,  than  in  the  depth  of  her  knowledge; 

Yet  it  will  usually  be  of  slight  avail  for  the  instructer  of  females 
to  devise  the  most  judicious  system,  or  with  consummate  skill  adapt 
it  to  varieties  of  taste,  temper  and  talent,  unless  there  exists  some 
degree  of  domestic  co-operation.  To  elevate  the  mind  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  plimgc  it  into  an  atmosphere  where  frivolity  reigns, 
is  like  training  the  young  vine  upward,  and  then  unclasping  its  ten- 
dril to  cover  it  with  dust.  A  powerful  intellect  may  indeed  con- 
quer this  revubion,  and  secure  both  developement  and  nurture.  Yet 
still  it  is  to  the  sanctuary  of  homo,  where  the  elements  of  character 
in  all  stages  of  their. combination  are  exhibited  without  disguise, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  culture  of  the  affections,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  moral  principles.  Without  these,  we  see  only  a  tree  un- 
stable at  the  root,  a  fruit  unsound  at  the  core,  the  watering  of 
Apollos,  or  the  planting  of  Paul,  without  the  increase  of  God. 

It  is  abo  in  the  domestic  sphere,  that  physical  education  gene- 
rally receives  its  principal  attention.  We  know  not  why  it  should 
ever  be  disjoined  from  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  why  it  so  of- 
ten knows  no  longer  date  than  those  anxieties  which  the  helplessness 
of  infancy,  or  the  dangers  of  early  childhood  create.  Great  suffer- 
ings frequently  ensue,  from  the  neglect  of  those  early  habits  which 
increase  strength,  and  fortify  the  constitution.  The  unfeminine 
character  of  those  gymnastic  exercises  which  in  Europe  have  been 
so  successfully  pursued  by  male  students,  entirely  preclude  fe- 
males from  their  benefits.  Yet  regularity,  or  at  least  some  appear- 
ance of  system,  may  be  given  to  those  exercises  which  are  conge- 
nial to  their  state.  Health  of  body  has  in  their  case  not  onh  the 
same  influence  over  vigor  of  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  '  lordlv  fiex,' 
but  is  moreover  enhanced  bv  that  class  of  considerations  which 
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eonstitoted  their  sole  value  in  the  scale  of  being,  according  to  tl» 
gradations  of  the  politic  Lycurgus.  Regular  habits-of  walking,  or 
riding  on  horseback,  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  unfavorable  weather  their  houses  might  be  made  their  gymnasia. 
Modern  education  might  be  improved  by  a  slight  infusion  of  ths 
Spartan  contempt  of  hardship. 

It  is  presumed  that  young  ladies  would  find  their  health  promot- 
ed by  attending  to  the  entire  arrangement  of  their  own  apartments; 
and  that  also  by  relieving  their  domestic  guardians  of  a  part  of 
their  pressure  of  care,  the  better  dispositions  of  the  heart  woold 
.gain  salutary  expansion.  Were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  being  so- 
counted  Goths  or  Vandals,  we  should  venture  to  recommend  that 
long  banished  article  of  furniture,  the  great  spinning-wheel. 

Should  any  sprightly  young  lady  honor  these  pages  with  her  tl^ 
tention,  we  imagine  we  can  trace  the  sneer  of  contempt  already 
rising  over  her  polished  brow,  and  curhng  her  ruby  lip.  Never- 
theless, we  proceed  in  our  praises  of  this  despised  instrument,  pa- 
tronised in  ancient  times  by  noble  matrons,  and  fair  princesses,  and 
often  in  later  days  ^  discoursing  most  eloquent  music,'  to  the  ear 
of  the  thrifty  husband.  An  antiquated  writer  once  denominated  it 
^  Hygeia's  harp,'  and  our  descant  upon  its  merits  is  confined  to 
its  affinity  with  health.  We  have  known  its  moderate  use  for  a  fev 
summers,  in  daily  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  exceedingly  useful  io 
counteracting  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  complaints,  by  the  erect 
posture,  prominence  of  chest,  and  general  arterial  circulation  which 
it  induced.  We  are  the  more  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  physical 
welfare,  because  we  are  confident  that  the  course  of  city  edi|cation 
too  generally,  nourishes  a  sickly  delicacy,  which  if  it  sooner  or 
later  assume  not  some  form  of  morbid  temperament,  will  yet  be 
sure  to  lay  its  withering  hand  upon  energy  of  character.  Whila 
the  daughters  of  our  mother  country,  their  cheeks  glowing  in  the 
brisk  air  of  autumn,  are  performing  what  we  should  consider  eques- 
trian yi'at^,  our  own  fairest  and  dearest,  may  be  found  seated  day 
after  day,  in  alarming  proximity  to  a  highly-heated  stove,  while 
they  hang  over  the  last  novel,  half  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  Niobe. 
Sedentary  habits,  and  the  rust  of  indolence  are  permitted  to  steal  over 
those,  to  whom  education  should  give  'firmness  of  nerve,  and  energy 
of  soul.'  The  indifference  to  both  luxury  and  hardship  which  dis- 
tinguish a  temperate  and  noble  mind,  are  best  acquired  in  early 
life,  and  would  be  best  taught  by  parental  guides,  were  it  not  for 
that  false  indulgence  which  too  often  leads  them  to  yield  their  off- 
Spring  a  present  gratification,  at  the  expense  of  future  good — that 
spirit  of  Esau  still  lingering  among  us,  imitating^his  traffic  but  not 
edified  by  his  repentance. 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  Sfc,    See  No.  5. 

* 

(Concladed  from  p.  303.) 

It  is  well  known  to  every  reader,  that  the  principal  difference 
between  the  two  plans  of  arrangement  in  our  Greek  grammars,  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  classing  the  nouns  and  verbs  under  declen* 
sions  and  conjugations.     By  th^  method  most  generally  followed, 
in  the  English  schools  and  our  own,  nouns  are  arranged  under  ten 
Declensions,  five  of  the  SimpUy  and  five  of  the  Contract  nouns;  but 
by  the  modem  or  reformed  method,  all  these  ten  are  reduced  to 
three.     In  like  manner  the  verbs^  according  to  the  old  grammarians, 
ai^  arranged  under  thirteen  conjugations,  namely,  si;c  of  the  bary^ 
tone  verbs,  three  of  the  cofdraciSj  or  circiunHexed,  and  four  of  the 
verbs  in  fu\  while  by  the  new  system  all  these  conjugations  are 
merged  in  two  very  general  classes,  distinguished  by  their  termina- 
tion, one  of  the  verbs  in  *>,  and  the  other  of  the  verbs  in  fu.     Some 
grammarians,  indeed,  of  high  authority  too,  contend  that  we  ought 
not  to  admit  more  than  one  conjugation,  that  is,  in  u\  because,  say 
they,  the  verbs  in  uj^  except  in  thr^e  of  their  tenses,  follow  the  rules 
of  the  verbs  in  tt.  It  is,  in  truth,  difficult  to  perceive,  why  we  should 
stop  at  two  conjugations,  when  the  reasons  urged  for -that  change 
would  require  us  to  carry  the  reduction  of  the  number  still  farther. 
In  addition  to  this  general  innovation  upon  the  old  system,  some 
changes  of  inferior  importance  have  been  suggested  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  modem  times.     The  only  one,  however,  which  we  shall 
notice  on  this  occasion,  is  the  transposition  of  two  entire  tenses, 
namely,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  middle^  from  the  middle  voice, 
where  they  have  ever  been  ranked  by  native  grammarians,  into  the 
active  voice,  in  which  they  take  the  new  appellation  of  second  per^ 
feet  and  second  pluperfect.     This  innovation  appears  in  the  valuable 
grammar  of  Buttmann,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of.     The  rea- 
sons for  this  chaAge  will  be  considered  hereafter;  at  present  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the.  new  classification  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs. 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  has  greater  sim- 
plicity, as  it  is  conunonly  termed,  and  in  certain  respects  may  be 
considered  ^lore  philosophical  than  the  ancient;  yet  when  we  find 
that  these  very  general  classes  of  nouns  and  verbs,  even  according 
to  the  new  scheme,  are  again  to  be  subdivided,  it  may  be  doubted 
VOL.  I.  '1-5 
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ivhether  there  is  much  positive  saving  iu  the  number  of  partial' 
lars  which  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil,  or  in  the  convenience  of 
their  application  as  he  advances  in  his  studies.  Changes  in  the 
elassitication  and  nomenclature  of  the  sciences,  especially  in  mere 
practical  matters  connected  with  them,  are  always  attended  with 
inconveniences;  and,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  may 
apply  to  the  present  subject  a  remark  made  by  an  eminent  British 
statesman  and  scholar  upon  certain  writers,  who  were  ambitious  of 
discarding  an  old  and  well  settled  term  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  one,  that  should  be  more  etyniologicaily  ex- 
act, in  its  stead ; '  Perhaps/  says  he,  ^  these  learned  writers  do  empby 
a  phrase,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  this  law  with  more  accu- 
racy than  our  conmion  language  ;*but  I  doubt  whether  innorationi 
in  the  terms  of  science  always  repay  us,  by  their  superior  preci- 
sion, for  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  the  change  occa- 
sions.'^ The  justness  of  this  opinion  is  strongly  felt  by  every  one, 
who  has  attempted  to  instruct  in  that  most  delightful  and  best 
adapted  of  all  scientific  studies  to  the  youthful  mind,  natural  histo- 
ry; in  which  the  unnecessary  and  licentious  departures  from  the 
Linnaean  arrangement  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  naiure,  and  the 
introduction  of  synonymes  without  number,  have  so  loaded  and  eo- 
cumbered  that  branch  of  study,  as  to  appal  the  most  resolute  pupil, 
who  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  that  single  pursuit. 
But  to  these  general  remarks  we  would  add  a  few,  which  are  mors 
immediately  applicable  to  the  present  question. 

The  old  jorrangement  of  the  Declensions  and  Conjugations  is 
substantially  the  same  which  was  made  by  native  grammarians  of 
Greece  at  a  period  when  their  literature  still  retained  its  vigor,  and 
when  even  the  principles  of  Ipinguage  were  discussed  with  as  murh 
acuteness  as  ever  has  been  displayed;  though  certainly  not  undiT 
so  many  advantages,  particularly  in  etymology,  as  we  now  possess 
by  means  of  our  extended  acquaintance  with  the  numberless  dia- 
lects of  the  globe.  Indeed  the  singularly  ingenious  and  subtile  dis- 
cussions of  the  philosophers  and  professed  grammarians  of  antiqui- 
ty, not  wholly  unmixed  with  puerilities,  almost  lead  one  to  agree 
with  Lord  Bacon,  when  in  his  ardor  for  the  ancients  he  delicately 
recommends  a  little  more  modesty  in  his  contemporaries, — <  Sane 
quis  facile  conjiciat  (vlcumque  nobis  ipsi  plticeamm)  ingenia  prioruni 
scculorum  nostris  fuisse  multo  aciitiora  et  subtiliora.'t  •  It  may  not 
be  altogether  useless  to  bestow  a  pioment's  attention  on  some  of 
the  older  writers,  from  whom  we  have  derived  our  present  sys?tenis 
of  Greek  grammar. 

The  earliest  author,  we  believe,  from  whom  we  have  an^ihing 

*  Mackintosh's  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Nations ;  in  not. 
i  De  Augm.  Scient.  vl.  1. 
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likci  a  practical  treatise  on  this  subject,  is  the  grammarian  well 
known  to  scholars  by  the  name  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  just  befortf  the  Christian  era.  His  very  con- 
cise treatise,  under  the  common  name  of  Tlxvi  r^«fut«riM\  was  first 
published  from  the  manuscript  by  Fabricius;  but  the  manuscript 
used  by  that  learned  editor  was  extremely  faulty,  and  his  edition,  of 
course,  very  defective.  Villoison,  many  years  after  that,  made  nu- 
merous corrections  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's, 
at  Venice;  but  a  more  complete  edition  has  been  lately  published 
by  Bekker,  in  his  AnecAola  GroBcUy  accompanied  with  a  minute  and 
curious  Greek  Grnimentonf,  which  is  compiled  from  authors  of  dif- 
ferent, though  very  early  periods.  In  the  remains  of  this  Treatise, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  our  time,  we  do  not  find  any  systematic 
view  of  the  Declension  of  Nouns.  Yet,  as  we  find  in  the  later 
grammarians  a  system  of  Declensions,  corresponding  to  our  usual 
arrangement,  just  as  their  Conjugations  of  the  verbs  do,  and  as  no 
intimations  are  given  by  these  successive  writers,  that  they  are 
promulgating  anything  new  or  original,  cither  in  respect  to  the  de- 
clensions or  conjugations,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  they  have 
done  no  more  than  to  copy  their  system  of  the  former,  as  we 
know  they  have  that  of  the  latter,  from  writers  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  in  respect  to  the  ConjugaiionSy  we  have  in  this  Treatise  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  a  systematic  view  of  them,  which  will  doubtless 
surprise  many  readers,  from  it&  extraordinary  conformity,  not  to 
say  identity,  both  in  its  principles  and  its  very  examples,  with  that 
which  has  been  universally  taught  in  England  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, till  within  a  short  period.     This  author  says, 

*  Conjugation  is  the  systematic  (or  consecutive)  inflexion  of  verbs. 
There  are  six  conjugations  of  barytone  verbs,  which  are  distinguished. 
The  first  by  fi  or  ^  or  tt  or  «t,  as  Af/ff^v,  y;«e^4»,  Ti^^rtt,  nifrrm ; 
The  second,  by  y  or  »  or  ;^  or  «r,  as  Acy«y,  vAiiuv,  r^ixtty  rixrti ; 
The  third,  by  ^  or  I  or  r,  as  tf!^^^  wAn^,  §avrm  ; 
The  fourth,  by  f  or  ov,  as  ;9f«c5«,  firfrmy  i^vrc-tt  j 
The  fifth,  by  the  four  unchangeable  letters,  A,  fc,  y,  ^,  as  ^i^aAat, 

fifUi,  Kfifiif  O^ti^0f  i 

The  sixth,  by  «/  pure,  as  imcMv,  irxlif^  fiaa-t^aJ^^  mmcmv. 

But  some  introduce  a  seventh  conjugation,  in  {  and  ^^  as  «Af{«»  and 
34.0. 

Of  the  circumflexed  verbs,  there  are  three  conjugations,  which  are 
distinguished, 

The  first,  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular,  by  the  dipthong 

fl,  as  vo«y,  fotift  i^0f<'  i 

The  second,  by  the  dipthong  «e  (the  1  being  written  but  not  sounded) 

as  /3a»,  /30«$,  /3«ie  j 
The  third,  by  the  dipthong  •!,  as  x^vo-i,  x^vrtli^  x/^vo-ol. 
Of  the  verbs  ending  in  fu,there  are  fuur  conjugations ;  of  which 
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The  first  is  dectpced  from  the  first  of  the  circumflexed  verbs,  as 

from  Tiii  comes  riinfu ; 
The  second,  from  the  second  of  the  same,  as  from  io-r^  irrmu  i 
The  third,  from  the  third  of  the  same,  as  from  iti£  con  e&  iUmfu\ 
The  fourth,  from  the  siith  of  the  barytones,  as  from  mr/fim    comei 

mi  yftffu,  " 

We  have  made  the  larger  extract  from  this  curious  work,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  in  this  country,  and 
because  we  have  persuaded  ourselves,  that  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  inquiries,  will  feel  no  little  gratification  in  seeing  an  au- 
thentic monument  of  that  grammatical  arrangement,  which  native 
Greeks  themselves  devised  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  has 
served  as  the  guide  to  most  of  us  in  the  studies  of  our  childhood.  A 
system,  which  presents  such  claims  as  this  does  to  the  regard  of 
•every  scholar,  ought. not  to  be  demolished,  except  for  the  most  ar- 
gent reasons. 

This  very  ancient  arrangement,  which  Dionysius  doubtless  co- 
pied firom  authors  still  more  ancient,  so  far  as  we  have  traces  of 
anything  relative  to  the  subject,  was  followed  by  all  the  Greek 
grammarians  down  to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters;  when  it 
was  brought  into  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  illustrious 
and  learned  Greek  exiles  from  Constantinople,  and  was  graduallr 
adopted  by  the  scholars  of  every  country.  It  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  grammars  of  Cl^ardus,  Antesignanus,  Sylburgi- 
us,  and  others,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  made  the  groundwork 
of  subsequent  publications.  In  England,  this  system  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day  in  tlie  justly  celebrated  public  schools  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  and  some  others;  though  a  few  teachers  have 
lately  endeavored  to  introduce  the  ^  new  method,'  which  has  been 
more  followed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions has  been  generally  ascribed,  though  not  without  some  doubt, 
to  tlie  continental  grammarian  Weller;  wliose  work,  originally  puK- 
lished  in  1635,  under  the  title  of  Grammatica  Grcua  Aora,  has 
served  as  the  model  of  the  grammars,  which  are  now  used  in  der- 
many  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  same  plan,  ia 
substance,  was  afterwards,  in  1655,  adopted  in  the  celebrated  Port 
Royal  Grammar,  which  has  had  as  high  authority  in  France  as  that 
of  Weller  has  in  Germany;  and  this  French  work,  according  to  M. 
Gail,  if  his  characteristic  national  feelings  have  not  led  him  into 
an  error,  *  opened  the  way  for  the  illustrious  scholars  of  Uolland.'t 

•  Diani/t.  Thrac.  Gram.  ap.  Bekkeri  ^rucd.  Gnsc.  p.  038. 
t  GaiPs  Gramuairc  Grecque.     Pref.  p.  J. 
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It  may  not  be  uninstniethre  to  take  a  yeiy  cunory  view  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  the  change  is  defended. 

The  foundation  of  the  argument,  as  stated  by  Weller  himself,  is, 
that  wherever  there  is  no  diiiierence  of  terminaUonij  there  ought  to 
be  no  difference  of  declension  or  conjugation;  and,  as  in  the  five 
contracted  declensions,  and  in  the  circumflexed  verbs,  the  termina- 
tions are  not  different  from  the  simple  nouns  and  the  barytone 
verbs,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difiisrence  in  the  nianner  of  de- 
clining and  conjugating  them.     Now  this  mode  of  reasoning  has  a 
defect,  which  is  not  very  uncommon;  it  proves  too  much;  because 
if  we  apply  it,  for  example,  to  our  own  language,  we  shaJl  demolish 
at  once  our  whole  system  of  English  grammar;, we  must  extinguish 
our  cases  of  nouns,  and  almost  every  distinction  of  number,  and 
mode,  and  tense,  in  all  the  verbs  of  our  language;  and  the  same 
tiling  may  be  said  in  respect  to  other  languages.     Now  when  the 
Greek  grammarians  established  their  declensions  and  conjugations, 
they  were  not  governed  by  the  tcrminaiiofu  alone;  they  took  into 
view  at  the  same  time  other  distinctions,  which,  undoubtedly,  were 
found  convenient  in  practice.     In  the  nouns,  for  example,  besides 
the  terminations,  the  circumstance  of  their  having  an  eqtuil  or  im- 
equal  number  of  syllables  in  the  oblique  cases,  determined  the  class 
in  which  they  should  be  placed;  their  verbs  too  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  other  relations,  than  the  mere  terminations.     And,  if  we 
did  not  know  from  the  practice  of  the  .Greek  writers  themselves, 
we  might  learn  from  the  observations  of  the  Roman  grammarians, 
that  the  Greeks  proceeded  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Ro- 
mans (from  whom  we  have  derived  some  of  our  opinions  on  these 
points)  in  their  system  of  conjugations;  for  Priscian  says, — *  Con- 
jugatio  est  consequens  verborum  dechnatio,  cujus  regula  apud  Gre- 
cos  quidem  tam  comonaniibus  quam  tfocalibua  comprehenditur.  Con- 
sonantibus  quidem  in  his  verbis,  quse  /9«f^«f«  appellant,  hoc  est, 
ante  finem  habentia  accentum;  vocalibus  vero  in  circumfiexis;  apud 
nos  vero  in  solis  vocalibu9  secuudce  persona;  ad  iniitationem  circum- 
flcxorum.^* 

Now  when  a  plan  of  grammatical  arrangement  has  been  once 
established  by  native  writers,  and  its  nomenclature  and  divisions 
become  incorporated  and  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
criticism  and  lexicography,  whether  the  arrangement  shall  be  strictly 
philosophical  or  not,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  £or  foreipiers  to  attempt 
to  make  improvements  upon  it.  If  we  should  kindly  offer  our  as- 
sistance to  the  French  nation  in  new  modelling  their  grammatical 
system,  which  is  quite  as  ui)])iiilosophical  as  our  own,  or  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  we  should  hardly  be  likely  to  moke  their  grammarians 

*  Priscian.  lib.  riii,  cap.  17.  torn,  i,  p.  4^6,  edif.  Krebl,  Lips.  1819. 
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sensible  of  the  obligation  we  were  conferring  upon  them;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body  of  French  phildogists  riioiiU 
undertake  to  form  an  English  Grammar  for  us,  they  would  probiblj 
make  but  an  awkward  piece  of  work;  for,  however  beautifiil  tkeir 
granunar  might  be  in  ifceory,  it  would  inevitably  be  deficient  in  thote 
particulars,  which  would  be  the  most  necessary  to  us  in  pradiff. 
French  critics  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  handling  our  languife, 
as  we  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  in  managing  theirs;  ud  we 
shall  hardly  have  a  right  to  expect  much  benefit  from  the  locabra- 
lions  of  the  common  herd  of  their  grammarians  upon  the  Engitah 
tongue,  when  their  learned  Encyclopedists  are  so  insensible  \q  its 
force  and  harmony,  as  to  suppose,  that  English  verse  consists  of 
nothing  but  a  definite  number  of  syllables  without  regard  to  rTtbm 
or  cadence,  and,  accordingly,  to  murder  the  fafniiiar  lines  of  Rot- 
common, 

*  The  weighty  bollioo  of  one  alerKog  tine, 

Drawo  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  ptges  shine/ 

by  metamorphosing  them  into  the  following  jargon — 

*  A  weighty  BuIKoo  of  one  sterKog  line, 

Drawu  to  French  wire,  should  through  one  page  thine.** 

If  it  be  necessary  to  reform  our  grammars,  either  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English  languages,  in  respect  to  the  particulars  now  under 
consideration,  why  should  we  not  make  the  reform  more  thorough? 
The  very  first  and  fundamental  division  of  language,  into  eight  or 
nine  parts  of  speech,  is  wholly  unphilosophical.  An  able  WTiter  of 
the  present  day  says  of  it,  that  *■  however  general  and  convenient  in 
a  popular  view,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  into  a  philosophical 
grammar;^  and  HomeTooke,  with  his  usual  decision,  affirms,  that 
no  other  classess  of  words  are  necessary  than  noims,  and  rrrbf ,  and 
abbreriaiioHB^  as  he  terms  them;  he  adds  too^  that  ^  you  may  make 
as  many  parts  of  speech  as  you  please,  two,  or  twenty,  or  more.'J 
Tlie  same  diliiculiies  and  objections  have  occurred  to  the  writers  on 
Greek  and  Latin  f;rammar,  in  all  agos.  Sanctius,  in  the  sixteenth 
centur\\  says  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  the  parts  of 
speech, — ^  in  quibiis  tanta  est  iuconstantia  Graminaticorum,  ut 
MU  ctiii  nobis  adhuc  potuerint  constituere;'^  and  Quintiiian,  when 
he  says,  on  the  s^anie  }K)int, '  do  numero  panim  convenii/  only  repeats 

•  E»k.*rc!r>>ci:.\  Art,  /.^r^^tf  ,iKc'itu:' 

•  R«**'  •>cK^:*jp\!.  art.  Graunaiar,  ccCeou  5- 
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what  had  been  said  for  ages  before;  'Teteresenim,'  keaila,  ^quo*- 
ntm  fuerunt  Aristoteles  et  Theodectes  verba  modo  et  mmUnm  el 
ctmvmctumes  tradidenint.'*  Hie  latter  Stoics  made  fofe  parts  of 
speech;  others  again,  among  whom  was  the  very  learned  Varro, 
reckoned  but  twoy — '  Partes  orationis  sunt  dusd,  si  item,  ut  Dioh,  in 
Ireis  diviserimus  res  quce  verbeis  adsignificantur.l  Another  class 
of  writers,  with  the  Oriental  grammarians,  make  three  parts  of 
speech.  It  is,  too,  a  matter  of  no  little  curiosity  to  observe  the 
difierence  of  opinion,  as  to  the  relative  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  several  parts  of  speech.  Some  scholars,  of  no  common  degree 
of  acutcness  and  of  very  great  learning,  maintain  with  Scaliger,  thtt 
the  interjection  is  the  first  and  principal  part;  while  Sanctius,  the 
Home  Tooke  of  his  age,  affirms  it  to  be  no  part  of  speech  at  all! 
as  he  also  contemptuously  hurls  the  whole  body  of  pronouns  from 
their  old  station  in  language.  Again,  some  ^Titers  say,  with  Con- 
di! lac,  that  ^  the  verb  to  be  is  properly  the  only  verb^  in  human  speech, 
and  consider  it  as  essential  to  it;  yet  many  of  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages of  our  own  continent,  and  some  of  those  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  verb,  and  consequently  are 
deficient  in  one  of  the  essentials  of  language ! 

Our  learned  countryman,  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
the  study  of  language,  feeling  the  same  difficulties  which  have  puz- 
zled preceding  grammarians,  has  fearlessly  discarded  the  old  divi- 
sions of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  in  his  '  Philosophical  and  Practiced 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language,'  has  rejected  the  old  nomencla- 
ture of  articles^  nounSj  pronouns^  &c,  and  substituted  one  that  he 
considers  to  be  more  philosophical.  '  The  term  articky*  he  says 
'  is  unmeaning  and  inapplicable'  to  that  class  of  words;  ^  substaniiitt 
is  not  sufficiently  distinctive  nor  intelligible,  and  noun  is  not  readily 
understood  by  learners;'  the  term proTunm  is  still  'more  exception- 
able;' ^adjective*  is  equally  applicable  to  the  adverb  and  even  to 
other  parts  of  speech;  and  even  the  term  '  verb'*  is  not  sufficiently 
descriptive.  He  therefore  devises  a  variety  of  substitutes  for  these 
common  terms;  for  noun  and  substantive  he  gives  us  the  term  name; 
for  pronouns,  substitutes;-  for  adjectives,  attributes;  for  adverbs,  modi-' 
fierSy  which  he  observes  is  *  well-formed,  like  magnifiers,  and  happily 
expressive  of  their  use;'  for  conjunction  he  substitutes  connective; 
the  old  term  verb,  however,  he  retains  with  apparent  reluctance, 
because  he  cannot  find  a  new  one  that  satisfies  him.| 

But  a  scheme  of  reform  must  not  stop  at  the  mere  nomenclature. 
A  very  large  class  of  words,  frequently  called  particles,  including 

*  QuJDtil.  lib.  i,  cap.  4 ;  p.  76,  ed.  Spalding. 

t  Varro,  lib.  vii,  p.  106,  ed.  Bipont. 

t  Philosoph.  Jxnd  Pract.  Gram.  1807.     Prcf.  p.  6  and  7. 
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conjunctions  and  prepositions,  are  now  agreed  to  be  in  reality  wma 
and  verbsj  according  to  the  theory,  which  has  been  generally  pro- 
mulgated as  the  discovery  of  Home  Tooke;  who,  according  to  Dr 
Darwin  '  has  unfolded  by  a  single  flash  of  light  the  whole  theory  of 
language,  which  had  so  long  lain  buried  beneath  the  learned  lumber 
of  the  schools.'  ThcBe' words  must  therefore  be  no  longer  ranked 
as  heretofore,  but*  must  be  placed  on  the  catalogue  of  verbsy  as  othei 
irregulars  or  defectives  are.^  Yet  if  such  a  new  arrangement  nod 
nomenclature  should  be  adopted,  in  our  own  language,  and  much 
more  in  a  foreign  or  dead  one,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  wlietber 
we  should,  practically  speaking,  gain  anything  by  it. 

Further;  besides  the  imperfections  in  the  fundamental  di\isioii  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  we  shall  find  extremely  discordant  opinions 
among  grammarians,  as  to  the  subordinate  divisions  of  coMeSy  taucSy 
&c,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  our  own  and  other  modern 
languages.  In  respect  to  the  casesy  for  example,  the  common  o|»n- 
ion  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  any  more  than  there  are  diffcnid 
terminalums  of  the  noun.  Accorduig  to  this,  our  later  gramma- 
riaus^  ambitious  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  a  philosophic  stand- 

*  We  have  said,  that  this  theory  has  beea  generally  considered  as  Horoe 
Tookc's ;  but  he  was  not  the  original  author  of  it,  though  in  our  own  laogna^ 
be  was  the  first  who  applied  it  with  success.  It  is  jpoisible,  indeed,  that  he  wu 
not  indebted  to  any  oUier  writer  for  it,  except  so  far  as  the  hints  of  Juoius  ux^ 
Skinner  might  aid  him.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  known  to  scholars,  that  tbe  sanie  theorr 
had  been  established  and  applied,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  the  Oreek  lan- 
guage, before  Tooke  published  his  work  in  England.  Thoee  persons,  who  have 
not  extended  their  inquiries  beyond  the  writers  upon  our  own  language,  may  per- 
haps be  gratified  to  see  some  of  the  eTidence  of  this  fact ;  and  we  accordiodj 
suDJoin  the  following  exposition  of  the  theory  from  tbe  preface  to  the  Jearned 
Hoogcveeo^s  Doclrina  Fariicularum  Lingua  Graea ; — 

^  Primam,  ut  reliquarum,  ita  Grscn  quoque  Unguc  origbetn  fui^se  simplicb- 
simuiii,  ip«a  nutura  ac  ratio  decent,  primosque  ofo/AttBttat  nomina,  qui  bus  rp«,  et 
verba,  quihu«  actiooes  expriraerent,  nonreropwUcuiat  iyu/i/fiuse,  probabile  est. ... 

Ntttuia,  ioquara,  ipsa  docet,  particulis  antiquiora  esse  nomina  et  verba 

Nequc  mea  hsc,  neque  nova  est  de  particularum  minus  antiqua  ori^ne  opirio: 
suffrugantem  habeo  Plutarchuui  ad  iilam  questionom,  quas  inter  Platonicas  i-o-- 
trema  est— Cor  Plato  dixerit  oraiumtm  ex  nominibuf  et  rerbis  mi$eeri  f  Ubi  ait, 
probabile  r»e,  komttus  ab  tniiio  particularum  orationem  dittinptentium  egtiux. 
Ilinc  nonadm«Hlutu  e^it  ol>5curum,  que  res  primam  fiarticulis  ori^ioem  pntbuerit. 
Ilia  ciiim  nomina  et  verba^  quae  antiquissimi  una  cum  ipsorum  regimine  medic  ora- 
lioni  in.«eiuorunt,  soqucns  dpta»,  brevitati  studens,  neglecto  rcjsiniine,  eive  mutilad 
^tructura,  olanculum  tamen  intellecta^  nuda  rcliquerunt,  et  parte  sui  desf  iluta,  tan- 
quaiii  vo>tigia  !«»«  .<ententiar! ....  Ita  rcrera  iptr  parlieula  oltmfuerunl  rtl  m- 
ffiifiii  ret  vtrbay  ut  cl.irc  |>a(ebit,ubi  de  <ingularum  particularum originibus  dicam.— 
ithituatHus  rri^o^  partieiiU*  in  sua  infantia  fuiue  rtl  rerba  rel  nomtnay'*  etc.  Tooke 
h'A*  rvndcn'd  o^mmiIimI  stwiocs  to  English  pliilolos^  ;  but,  as  his  knowledjire  of  lh« 
MortluTii  ill  iKvt<«  was  not  oxtonsivo,  and  as  lie  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
tho  Onruf^il  Concurs,  Hliom-i*  all  the  European  dialects  ancient  and  mo<lern  havf 
brt'n  di'rivod,  ho  w;i»  lU^dcicnt  in  the  mmt  necessary  qualification?  for  purfuioi: 
Ihat  part  oflanguitj^v  to  ^\hi^*h  be  directed  «o  much  of  hi?  attention— r/^mo/oj>- 
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Mti,  have  admitted  but  three  cases  in  English;  yet  here  they  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  a  trifling  aberration  from  theory,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  practice;  for  they  give  a  third  case  to  notms  as  well 
as  pronouns  (though  the  former,  upon  their  theory,  admit  of  only 
two,)  under  the  name  o(objeelwt  case;  a  name  which  an  able  writer, 
before  cited,  stigmatises  as  '  unmeaning.'* 

Now  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say,  that  nouns  in  English  have 
but  two  cases,  and  pronouns,  three.  But,  as  the  writer  just  quoted 
observes,  there  are  naturally  five  cases  (the  vocative  being  always 
a  nominative)  to  denote  the  most  usual  relations  in  language;  and 
M'e  may  ask,  of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  those  relations  arc 
denoted  by  a  syllable  or  inflexion  placed  either  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
or  at  the  beginning;  and  of  what  consequence  is  it,  whether  such 
syllable  is  incorporated  with  the  noun,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
stands  apart  from  it  in  the  shape  of  a  preposition,  or  particle,  as  in 
English?  Why,  for  example,  in  our  nouns  may  we  not  say,  that  of 
man,  or  ofinan  (for  we  write  them  separately  without  any  necessity) 
is  a  genitive  case  just  as  much  as  inan^s  i.  e.  man^Sy  and  that  both 
of  these  forms  are  as  legitimate  genitives  as  hominris  in  Latin  ?  In 
our  English  verbs,  too,  instead  of  imperfectly  attempting  to  regulate 
the  tenses  by  the  diversity  of  inflexion,  and  thus  admitting  but  two 
or  three  tenses,  as  some  reformers  do,  why  should  we  not  have  our 
five  or  six,  corresponding  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  of  other 
languages,  even  if  we  must  form  some  of  the  tenses  by  means  of 
auxiliaries?  May  not,  for  instance,  the  compound  forms  have  loved 
and  had  loved,  or,  as  we  might  write  them,  havelaved  and  hadhvedy 
with  the  inflection  at  the  beginning,  be  as  properly  denominated 
perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  in  English  grammar,  as  the  Latin  amo- 
rt and  amaveramy  in  which  the  inflexion  is  at  the  end  ?  In  the  same 
way,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discern,  why  some  of  our  granuna- 
rians  have  so  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  passive  verbs  in 
English.  Are  not  the  compounded  forms  am  loved  and  was  lovedy 
or,  to  write  them  in  single  words  amloved  and  waslavedy  as  strictly 
passive  verbs  as  the  Latin  forms  anu>r  and  amabar?  It  is  wholly 
unimportant,  whether  the  inflexions  are  written  separately  from  the 
radical  or  not;  whether  they  precede  or  follow  it;  and  whether  they 
still  remain  entire  and  significant  words,  like  our  auxiliaries  and 
prepositions,  or,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  mere  fragments  of  original 
words,  now  melted  down  and  incorporated  with  the  radical. 

The  assumed  philosophical  principle,  that  the  termination  is  the 
essential  distinction  of  a  case,  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question, 
whether  the  nominative  is  properly  a  case;  and,  ^  what  is  very  singu- 
lar,' says  the  able  French  grammarian  Beaiuzeey '  the  decision  is  in 

•  Re*??,'  Cyclop.  Art.  Gramm*,  col.  21. 
VOL.  1.  46 
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the  negative!' ....  'These  two  excellent  .fnumnaruuis,'  he  addi, 
alluding  to  Lancelot  and  Du  Marsais,  ^  agree  that  the  cases  of 

a  noun  consist  in  its  different  terminations Now  it  m  certain, 

that  nouns  have  a  termination  in  the  nominative  as  well  as  in  the 
other  cases,  for  a  noun  without  a  termination  is  impossible.^  He 
further  justly  remarks,  that '  the  distinction  of  cases  Is  not  universal 
in  all  languages,  and  the  system  is  not  uniform  in  those  which  hare 
admitted  them;  but  it  may  exist  in  all,  because  it  <}oes  in  some;  aod 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  generti 
theory,  even  if  we  should  derive  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than 
the  aid  it  would  afford  us  in  exhibiting  the  reasons  for  the  different 
processes  pursued  in  different  idioms.'  f 

Conformably  to  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  have  aJwajt  re- 
gretted, that  our  EngUsh  grammarians  have  departed  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  cases  and  tenses,  and  we  may  add  from  the  grammatical 
arrangement  adopted  by  the  modem  nations  of.  Europe,  in  whose 
languages  generally  those  cases  and  tenses  are  retained,  notwitli- 
standing  they  must  be  formed  by  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.  ^  e 
should,  if  the  matter  were  now  res  mUgrOj  prefer  even  an  ^ingliJi 
grammar  with  the  six  cases;  as  was  infai^t  adopted  in  a  useful  httle 
work  of  this  kind,  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Walker,  that  truir 
practical  writer,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  estimate  of  his  genius, 
has  done  more  real  service  to  the  student,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  department  of  philology.  His  remarks,  on  the 
point  now  under  consideration,  are  well  deserving  of  the  reader*s 
attention.     He  says — 

'  But  it  will  be  naturally  demanded,  of  what  use  to  an  English 
scholar  is  retaining  the  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  construction  ?  It  may 
be  answered,  that  if  thase  terms  and  forms  of  construction  are  as  in- 
telligible as  any  we  can  substitute  in  their  stead,  why  should  we  depart 
from  the  ancient,  and  received  grammatical  language  of  Europe,  with- 
out deriving  any  advantage  from  the  change  ?  If,  indeed,  the  Latio 
terms  and  forms  of  construction  were  much  more  difficult,  than  such  as 
must  be  substituted  to  supply  their  place,  the  objection  would  be  a 
▼ery  strong  one  ;  but  tbisSs  not  really  the  case.  In  the  declension  of 
nouns  we  must  have  two  cases,  and  in  that  of  pronouns*  three.  Where 
would  be  the  difficulty  or  embarrassment  in  extending  the  cases  to  six, 
the  number  of  them  in  Latin  ?  The  answer  will  be,  because  we  ba\-e 
no  such  cases  in  our  language ;  and  therefore  why  should  we  create 
them?  It  may  be  replied,  that  a  case  or  termination  of  a  n6un  adds 
no  more  to  its  signification,  than  a  preposition  prefixed  to  it ;  the 
difficulty  therefore  of  adopting  these  additional  cases  is  ideal ;  three 
more  cases  would  be  as  easily  learned,  as  the  two  or  three  we  are 

•  GraniBHare  G^o^rak|  torn.  ii«  p.  103,  ed.  1767.        '^  Ibid.  p.  103. 
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«»b1iged  (o  adopt ;  and  hy  doing  $0^  we  speak  tke  general  grammuUeal 
ktttgvage  of  iiUthe  schalare  im  Europe;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that 
general  utiliiyf  and  nof  philosophical  or  abstract  propriety,  is  the  great 
object  of  Grammar,  aa  well  as  of  language. 

*  What  has  been  observed  of  the  cases  of  nouns  is  applicable  to  the 
declensions.  We  are  obliged  to  form  nouns  into  classes,  according  to 
their  several  modes  of  forming  their  plurals ;  and  as  we  have  five  va- 
rieties of  ihis  formation,  where  would  be  the  impropriety  of  calling 
each  of  these  modes  a  declension?  I  greatly  mistake,  if  putting  each 
of  these  varieties  in  a  table  declined,  with  all  their  cases,  will  not 
make  a  better  and  more  lasting  impression  of  the  plurals  and  genitives 
of  nouns,  which  are  so  often  confounded,  than  the  short  transient  way 
in  which  they  are  generally  mentioned. 

*  The  moods  of  Verbs  in  Latin,  except  the  optative,  have  been  gene- 
rally retained  by  some  of  the  moat  respectable  English  grammarians ; 
notwithstanding  the  strong  reasons  which  may  be  brought  to  prove,  that 
we  have  no  more  than  one  mood  in  English.  To  abolish  these  moods 
would  be  certainly  to  coin  our  grammar  anew  ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  what  it  might  gain  by  this  in  metaphysical  value,  it  would 
lose  in  general  currency. 

'It  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  for  hoys  who  are  to  have  a 
Latin  education,  an  English  grammar  in  the  Latin  form  would  be  by 
far  the  most  eligible.** 

But  we  hi|ve  one  or  two  further  remarks  to  make  on  these  changes 
in  grammatical  systems.  After  we  commence  the  work  of  reform 
in  the  parts  of  speech,  in  the  cases  and  declensions,  we  must  go  on 
and  remodel  our  systems  of  moods  and  tenses,  and,  perhaps  in  Greek^ 
the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  also;  for  on  this  latter  point  some 
acute  grammarians  have  doubted,  whether  we  ought  to  admit  tho 
dual  numbers  in  that  language.^  As  to  the  moodsj  in  Greek,  ac- 
cording to  our  usual  divisions,  they  are  made  the  class  or  getniSy  and 
the  tenses  are  subdivisions  or  species  under  them,  which  is  in  fact 
reversing  the  order  of  things.  Accordingly  in  one  granunar  of  high 
repute,  that  of  Professor  Moor,  of  Glasgow,  the  tenses  are  more 
philosophically  made  the  genus  or  class  and  the  moods  are  arranged 
as  subdivisicms  under  them.  His  rule  is, '  Tempera  habent  modes, 
numeros  et  porsonas.' 

One  additional  remark  upon  the  conjugations  shall  fintsh  what  we 
have  to  say,  on  the  particulars  now  under  consideration.  If  we  may 
now  mould  the  Greek  conjugations  anew  by  the  terminations  alone, 
as  they  appear  in  the  written  language,  we  should  also  do  the  same 
thing  in  Latin;  and  then,  instead  of  four  eonjugations,  we  should 

*  Walker*8  Outlines  of  Eagfish  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  v. 

t  See  the  Argumenls  in  Fischer^s  Anima(lver*ion(*«  ad  Welleri  Gram,  tooi*  i.  p. 
349. 
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have  hua.  one,  ending  in  re,  which  we  should  only  have  to  snbdividf 
according  to  the  long  or  short  vowel,  or  the  difierence  in  the  vowel, 
preceding  that  termination.  But  the  truth  is/  that  in  the  origintl 
arrangement  of  the  conjugations,  regard  was  not  had  to  the  ttrHttM 
language  alone,  but  to  the  spoken  language  also;  in  Latin,  to  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  in  Greek,  to  the  accents,  whether  cir- 
cumflex or  barytone;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  oU 
grammarians  of  both  those  nations  distinguish  the  coojugations,  nol 
by  the  terminations  of  the  infinitive,  nor  by  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  indicative,  but  by  the  second. 

It  is  the  less  worth  our  while  to  break  up  the  ancient  gTammati- 
cal  arraogements,  particularly  in  Greek,  because  we  may  yet  find 
them  of  material  use  in  Comparative  Pkilohgy.    Late  investigations 
into  the  languages  of  the  globe  have  shown  affinities  that  wereooC 
dreamed  of  in  the  last  century.     The  Sanscrit,  that  fruitftil  parent 
of  so  many  dialects,  as  everybody  knows  at  this  day,  is  ascertained 
to  have  a  striking  affinity  with  the  Greek,  not  only   in  etymology 
but  in  its  syntax;  and  there  no   longer  remains  a  doubt,  that  tbe 
Greek  syntax  had  its  origin  in  the  Sanscrit.     Now,  when  we  find 
in  the  latter,  not  only  voices  corresponding  to  the  active,  passive, 
and  middle  in  Greek,   but  also  a  similar  class  of  verbs  in  mt,  in- 
flexions corresponding  to  those  of  the  Greek  verbs,  the  same  per- 
sons of  the  verb  denoted  by  the  same  letters,  past   tenses  formed 
trith  augments,  and  other  extraordinary  resemblances,  which,  as  a 
learned  writer  observes,  prove  the  Greek  and  Latin  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  same  mould  with  the   Sanscrit,  we  had  better    pause, 
before  we  strike  oflT  at  a  blow  the  great  advantages  that  we  now 
possess  in  having  grammatical  systems,  which,  practically   speak- 
ing, are  common  to  so  many  of  the  languages  of  man. 

We  intended  to  discuss  in  this  place  the  other  innovation  in  Greek 
grammar,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded;  that  is,  the   transposi- 
tion oftheper/ed  and  pluperfect  middle  into  the   active   voice,  and 
there  giving  them  the  new  names  of  second  perfect  and  second  plu- 
perfect; but  we  have  room  for  only  one  remark,  which  is,  that  we 
do  not  perceive,  why  it  is  not  quite  as  well  to  let  those  tenses  re- 
tain their  ancient  place  in  the  middle  voice,  and  to  inform  the  pupil, 
that  they  are  generally,  perhaps  always,  used  in  an   active   sense, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  teach  him  that   certain  other  tenses,  such  as 
aorists  and  perfects,  are  sometimes  used  actively  or   passively  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  or  that  the  present  tenses  of  certain  verbs 
are  used  like  fiUures ;  with  various  other  anomalies,  or  exceptions, 
which  will  forever  prevent  a  strict  classification  iu  the  grammar  of 
this  language. 

Fropi  the  preceding  remarks  the  reader  will  have  perceived  that. 
of  the  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we    should    give  the 
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preference,  if  we  must  chooM  between  these  two  alone,  to  the 
Oloacester  Grammar,  as  a  school  book  for  our  country.  But  we 
Trankly  say,  that  if  the  University  had  not  originally  selected  this, 
we  should  have  considered  it  quite  as  well  to  have  adopted,  in  an 
Cnglish  translation,  and  with  a  few  additions  to  the  syntax,  and 
some  illustrative  notes,  either  Ward's  edition  of  the  fVestmituter 
Grammar^  or  the  EUm  Grammar,  We  have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving too,  that  this  would  have  been  the  choice  of  the  distinguished 
Greek  scholar  now  at  the  University,  to  whom  we  have  before  al- 
luded.* The  Gloucester  Grammar,  it  is  well  known,  differs  from 
these  in  the  number  of  conjugations,  and  a  few  other  particulars  of 
less  importance;  which  changes,  upon  the  principles  above  discuss- 
^ed,  we  cannot  consider  as  having  been  demanded  by  any  urgent  rea- 
Aons.  And  though  we  have  already  extended  this  article  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  we  ever  intended,  we  cannot  forbear  adding 
hei:;!e  the  judicious  observations  of  a  solid  English  scholar,  made  at 
the  time  when  Valpy's  Grammar  was  published.  After  some  gene- 
ral commendation  of  that  work,  he  says; 

<  At  ihe  same  time,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  great  autbori- 
lies  both  at  home  and  abroad  from  whom  I  differ,  1  can  never  give 
my  entire  approbation  to  this  or  to  any  other  Grammar,  which  devi- 
ates from  the  established  number  of  Declensions  and  Conjugations,  as 
taught  and  referred  to  by  the  Greek  grammarians  themselves.  There 
can  be  but  one  reason  for  this  deviation,  and  that  is,  to  assist  the  scho- 
lar. It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ascertain  how  much  his  labor  is 
abridged  by  the  consolidation  of  Declensions  and  Conjugations.  If 
we  compare  the  Accidents  in  Dr.  Valpy's  Grammar,  with  those  in 
the  Eton  Grammar,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  the  notes  in  both, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  there  are  not  ten  pages  of  text  to  be  learned 
less  in  one  Grammar  than  in  the  other.  This,  therefore,  is  the  just 
amount  of  labor  saved  to  the  pupil.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  is  the 
value  of  this  saving  to  a  boy,  whose  time  is  not  very  precious,  and 
whose  memory  is  fresh  and  active,  and  cannot  well  be  too  much  ex- 
ercised ?  But  are  we  sure,  that  even  this  saving  is  a  real  and  clear 
gain?  On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  an  aduU  and  comes  to  the  reading 
of  the  Greek  Scholiasts,  Commentators,  and  Grammarians,  will  he  not 
find  them  perfectly  unintelligible,  in  all  their  grammatical  allusions, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  new  Grammar?  The  old  Grammar  must  be 
got  by  heart,  at  last,  by  those  who  would  understand  the  old  Gramma- 
rians; and  surely  it  is  much  better  to  learn  their  grammar  at  first, 
and  once  for  all,  at  little  or  no  waste  of  lime  and  trouble,  than   after- 

•  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  we  have  had  the  sutipfaction  of  receiving 
a  commuiiicatioQ  from  the  eminent  scholar  alloded  to  in  p.  302  by  which  we  6nd 
that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  the  general  statement  here  made  of  his  opioioDs  upon 
this  suhicct. 
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wards  at  a  very  great  one.     It  k  making  two  scaffoldings  oeccssaiy, 
where  one  alone  might  be  sufficient.'* 


With  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  bat  coaaider  it  as  a 
great  misfortune,  that  any  of  our  principal  colleges  should  bafe 
countenanced  a  departure  from  the  old  system,  which  had  bsen  so 
long  followed  in  this  country;  but  above  all,  that  the  conductors  of 
those  institutions  should  not  have  agreed  among   themselves  ii 
selecting  the  same  elementary  work.     We  cannot  but  still  flatter 
ourselves,  that  they  will  one  day  concur;  and  we  hope  every  teadwr 
in  the  country  will  co-operate  with  them  in  the  adoption  of  sobk 
one  grammar,  that  shall  not  be  changed,  at  least,  in   our  daj.f 
Under  the  present  diversity  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  students,  tkiL 
meet  at  any  one  of  our  colleges  from  every  part  of  the  Unite/ 
States,  lose  all  benefit  of  having  a  common  technical  language; 
and,  under  the  changes  which  are  continually  nuddDg,pareiiiii,li^ 
have  been  taught  by  one  grammar,  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
aiding  the  progress  of  their  own  children  from  the  same  cause. 

Frequent  changes  in  elementary  works  of  any  kind,  are  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  efiects:  they  occasion  an  aatual  retard- 
ation of  the  whole  community  for  a  time.    The  truth  Is,  there  are 

m 

*  Classical  Jouroa],  to),  xii,  p.  3 IS,  notes. 

t  We  liopc,  too,  for  the  reputation  of  onr  coontry,  that  we  ahaU  nerer  agia 
see  aa  editioo  of  a  Grammar,  or  any  other  Greek  book,  pabHshed  mdor  the  saac-  | 
tion  of  our  Colleges,  without  the  J§ctenl»*  Both  the  editions  dow  before  us  aie 
witliout  them ;  though  we  do  not  koow  that  the  Colleges  are  io  aoj  way  ic- 
sponsible  for  it :  we  trust  they  are  not.  Our  English  iMethren  have  been  obigcd 
to  bear  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  the  Continental  scbolaii,  on  accoant  of  ^  the  M- 
fortunate  instance  of  the  Oxford  Theocritus,*  as  Bishop  Horsley  caUs  it  with  m 
litile  mortihcation,  and  a  few  other  Greek  pubKcataoDs  without  accents ;  and  it 
IS  truly  surprising,  that  we  should  be  willing  toeocoonter  their  jeers  aad  reproadM 
for  the  »ame  cause.  This  same  whimsiesLl  notion  of  nmqfhfymg^  as  it  is  called, 
induced  Masclef  in  France,  and  Parkhorst  in  England,  and  some  foBowers  of  thca 
in  our  own  country,  to  teach  the  Hebrew  language  without  the  Masoretic  posts; 
but  tiie  opinion  and  pntctice  of  our  best  Hebrew  scholarB  are  fast  corractnr  tMi 
adVctation  of  improvement.  In  respect  to  Greek,  we  wish  the  adTice  of  thoit 
eminent  scholars,  Wjrttenbach  and  Porson,  were  a  little  more  listeoed  to. 

^  In  acceniibuM  Tcro,*  says  Wyttenbacb,  ^  ne  tnrbaretur  eo  magis  caTiniiv,quod 
eorum  obsenratione  pars  hi-.ud  contemnenda  accnratB  ratiocM  grammatics  coa- 
tineiur ;  ad  cujus  ne^ligentiam  subinde  quoqne  nagistros  adeo  procBves  videoMW, 
ot  Gneriun  locum,  Tel  prare  positis,  vel  omnino  omissis,  accehtibos,  scribeotss  et 
edeotes,  eum  sui  quasi  imaginem  stnporis,  prodere  videaniur.  FFjgttcnknrh 
Seietta  Pnnetp.  Uislorir,  Prafat. 

And  Porson,  with  his  accustomed  toae  of  independence  and  contempt  of  block- 
beads,  sajrs ; 

^  ^iquis  igitur  vestrikm  (sc.  ado)escentium)  ad  accuratam  Grxcanim  literaniiD 
scieotiam  aspirat,  is  probabilem  sibi  flwccn/iraai  ootitiam  quimmiiturriiDecompa- 
ret,  in  propo^toque  perstet,  scurrarum  dicacitateet  stult^um  irrisione  immotac ' 
pQrson.  .Vrt/m.  in  .\'.»V 
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uoany  things  of  a  purely  imdical  natorey  in  the  common,  wants  of 
social  life,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  is  to  ad* 
minister  to  those  wants,  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  merely 
because  they  have  been  long  established.  It  would,  to  take  one 
example  for  many,  be  more  jMhtophical  to  begin  our  common 
calendar  at  the  equinoxes,  as  that  lively  nation,  the  French,  once 
did,  and  then  we  might  have  our  ^gipsy-jargon'  of  'prairial'  and 
^floreal',  or  any  other  childish  names,  which  our  lesa  lively  imagi- 
nations could  devise.  Yet,  what  man  of  common  sense  would  ez« 
change  for  it  our  present  old  fashioned  calendar  with  its  rude  hea- 
then names  ?  We  might,  again,  as  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago 
by  one  of  the  ingenious  and  patriotic  saraiu'of  our  country,  deter- 
mine to  adopt  a  new  yir^  meridiany  instead  of  making  use  of  the  one 
already  estabUshed  in  that  nation,  who  use  the  same  noble  language 
with  ourselves,  which  is  daily  spreading  over  the  globe,  and  which 
has  already  so  largely  contributed  to  the  difiusion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  civihsation  among  the  various  families  of  man;  and 
we  might  thus  most  effectually  lend  our  aid,  in  confounding  the 
common  langtutge  of  the  nautical  and  scientific  men  in  both  countries. 
Yet  what  man  of  reflection  is  there,  who  has  either  given  his  own 
attention  to  this  fanciful  scheme,  or  has  read  the  well  deserved 
animadversions  upon  it,  by  the  distinguished  astronomer  before 
alluded  to,  once  sdso  a  practical  navigator  himself,  that  would  not  re- 
sist such  a  project* — a  project,  that  would  tend  only  to  the  injury  of 
science,  and  to  useless  embarrassments  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  especially  that  intercourse  which  will  necessarily 
take  place,  between  the  great  numbers  of  nautical  men  of  both 
countries,  on  the  ocean  and  ebewhere  ? 

In  fine;  with  respect  to  the  classification  or  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  we  may  ask,  what  can  be  more  un- 
philosophical  than  that  of  our  own  alphabet,  the  repository  of  all 
knowledge,  or  what  more  imperfect  in  its  constituent  parts?  The 
letters  are  neither  arranged  according  to  tbeir  resemblance  in 
shape,  nor  the  organic  formation  of  their  sounds;  to  represent  some 
sounds  we  have  too  many  letters,  and  for  some  letters  too  many 
sounds;  and  then,  again,  we  have  some  double  letters,  which  denote 
but  one  sound,  though  absurdly  called  dipthongSj  and  we  have 
some  single  letters,  denoting  two  sounds,  which  we  as  inconsistent- 
ly class  among  the  vaweU.  Yet  this  same  alphabet,  imperfect  and 
unphilosophical  as  it  is,  now  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  most  conve- 
nient arrangement  for  dictionaries  of  languages,  encyclopedias  of 
the  sciences,  and  digests  of  all  our  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  and 

^  ?re  (b*»  Monthly  Anthology,  vol.  ix,  p.  245,  ftnd  vol.  x.  p.  40. 
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every  other  portion  of  human  knowledge.      But  we  forbear  mf 
further  illustrations  of  this  point. 

From  practical  considerations  of  this  nature,  therefore,  we  €»  , 
fess  that  we  have  ever  been  disinclined  to  make   any  uuiOvaDoK  I 
upon  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grumua,  I 
which  we   received  from  our  mother  country,  and    which  bit 
been  in  use  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  own.     We  do  not  tkki 
the  gain  in  philosophical  exactness  is  a  compensation  for  the  pfa^ 
tical  inconveniences  flowing  from  such  changes.     We    should  ip-  I 
ply  to  this  subject  a  remark  of  Vossius, — 'Verum  phUagopki  qoiiiea  I 
est  spcctare  rernm  naturam;  et  grammtUico  in  talibas  non  tam  ^  I 
piciendum  quid  potucrit  fieri  quam  factum  quid  sit.'*  I 

Now  a  work  to  be  adopted  in  our  country  should   be  one,  c*  I 
structed  upon  a  plan  with  which  our  teachers  are  abeady  io  «at  I 
measure  acquainted;  as  they  are  by  five  and  twenty  years'  practitt  I 
iiith  the  Gloucester  Grammar;  it  should  also  be  copious  enougbto  I 
embrace  a  certain  portion  of  critical  matter,  for  the  benefit  of  thoit  I 
instructcrs^  who  have  not  access  to  good  libraries;  in   which  off  I 
the  parts  intended  for  pupils,  either  during  the  first  or  subseqoeit  I 
times  of  their  going  over  it,  may  be  distinguished  by  a  difiereooe  I 
of  type.      The  learned  translator  of  Buttmann's  Grammar  jiutif  I 
observes  in  his  preface,  that  ^if  the   grammar  should  be  the  fi^  I 
book  put  into  tlve  learner's  hands,  it  should  abo  be  the  last  to  letvt  I 
them;'  and  'it  must  therefore  combine  elementary   principles  vilk 
critical  detail.'     And  it  is  a  just  remark  of  the  learned  A>tgt;7,  tli^  ' 
it  is  of  no  small  advantage,  when  we  are  learning  the  rules  of  grtiD' 
mar,  to  use  one  book  only,  and  not  to  begin  with  corapendiums,  epi- 
tomes, or  any  books  of  that  sort,  and  then  have  recourse  to  Itrgcr 
and  more  copious  works. f 

We  may  add,  too,  that  with  a  view  to  the  general  advancement 
of  learning,  we  should  think  it  desirable,  other  things  being  equals 
to  adopt  an  elementary  work  of  the  kind  now  under  consideratioD^ 
which  should  be  common  to  ourselves  and  that  people,  who  speak 
the  same  language,  and  whom  we  cannot  but  regard  with  feelings 
somewhat  different  from  those  we  entertain  towards  f€treigfiers.  It 
is  true,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  doubts,  which  we  hardly 
dare  intimate,  in  regard  to  certain  questions  of  mere  taste,  we  en- 
tertain the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  especially  of  that  wonderful 
people  the  Germans,  who  have  traversed  with  giant  stride  ibe 
whole  expanse  of  human  knowledge.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
imperative  claims,  which  the  great  cause  of  ci\il  hberty  has  at  the 

•  Do  Analo^ta,  fii.  cap.  2. 

'  KnccPs  Frcf.  to  Welle rV  Grammar. 
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present  day  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  two  freest  nations  of  the 
globe,  we  think  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  science  and  literature 
of  Englandl  sufficient  reasons  against  severing  the  old  and  natural 
ties,  which  have  so  long  bound  us  to  our  English  kindred.     Has  the 
science  of  a  nation,  which  produced  a  Newton,  become  unworthy 
of  our  notice  since  the  age  which  his  name  alone  has  immortalised? 
Ltook  at  the  opinion  of  Baron  Zach,  a  foreigner,  supported  as  we 
know  it  to  be  by  our  American  astronomer,  in  regard  to  the  very 
rablime  of  the  sciences, — that  ^if  any  one  should  assert  that  our 
astronomical  tables  would  be  equally  perfect,  if  the  olher  hundred 
mnd  thirty  European  ob$ervaicr%e9  (out  of  England)  had  never  existed, 
lie  would  be  very  well  able  to  support  his  assertion,  though  at  first 
▼lew  it  might  appear  extravagant.  **    Is  her  iiterature  less  deserving 
of  our  study  than  her  science'^  In  the  department  of  classical  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  more  immediately  in  our  view  on  the  present 
occasion,  look  at  the  illustrious  catalogue  of  her  Bentleys,  her  Per- 
sons, her  Parrs,   her  Bumeys,   with  others  whose  authority  is  re- 
spected by  the  proudest  continental  scholars.    No;  long  may  it  be, 
before  we  throw  away  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature,  which 
we  can  now  command  without  being  obliged  to  possess  ourselves 
of  them  by  the  clumsy  instrument  of  a  foreign  tongue.     The  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  England  are  ours;  we  draw  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  from  her  historians,  we  feel  the  inspiration  of  her  poets, 
and  our  bosoms  kindle  at  the  loAy  and  swelling  sentiments  of  liber- 
ty, which  animate  her  orators  and  statesmen;  and,  leaving  to  poli- 
ticians the  discussion  of  the  stormy   questions,   which  belong   to 
their  province,  we  can,  as  lovers  of  learning,  respond  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  ardor,   which  was  felt  by  one  of  our  own  writers,^' 
irhen  he  apphed  to  her  the  glowing  language  of  antiquity, 

SaJre,  magoa  Pareoi  rnigum,  Saturoia  tclluf, 
Magna  Tirikm. 

•  See  North  American  Review,  No.  47,  p.  320. 

t  Walshes  Letter  on  the  Genins  and  Pispoutions  of  the  French  Oovermiient. 
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Tke  literary  and  BcUtUific  purguUs  uhich  are  encouraged  ami  et 
forced  in  the  universiiy  of  Catnbridgey  [in  England,]  brtefy  de$cr^ 
ed  and  vindicaied.  By  the  Rev,  Laiham  fVainettrighi^  A,  M^ 
F.  A,  S.y  rfEmmanual  Colkgey  &c.     London,  8vo.,  pp.  100. 

Cambridge  Classical  Ilxaminations,  Cambridge,  1824:  Bvo.  pp.  149. 
[By  the  Very  Rev,  James  Henry  Monky  late  Hegius  prcfessof  «f 
Greekj  in  the  unicersity  of  CambridgCj  and  now  Z/ean  of  Pdtr- 
horovtgh,^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  well  deserving  the  attentioo  o( 
everjr  friend  to  American  literature,  that  although  certain  specvli- 
tive  writers  in  our  country  attach  but  little  importance  to  a  familiir 
acquaintance  with  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  yet  in  the  lani 
of  our  ancestors,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  hu- 
man intellect  is  the  most  highly  cultivated,  the  want  of  that  knov- 
lege  is  considered  to  be  nothing  less  than  disgraceful.  We  have 
now  lying  before  us  some  remarks  of  a  sensible  ScotHsh  writer, 
who  feels  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  this  subject 
so  strongly,  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal  viDdici- 
tion  of  his  countrymen  against  the  '  severe  reproaches^  thrcMfV 
out  against  them  for  their  deficiencies  in  classical  learning.  Thex 
reproaches  ho  admits  to  be  Uo  a  certain  degree  just;'  yet,  while 
he  acknowledges  that  they  were  but  too  well  deserved  some  years 
ago,  he  states  as  a  well  known  fact  that  classical  literature  hai 
lately  made  a  ^  rapid  progress*  in  Scotland;  and  in  conclusion  he 
remarks — ^  we  assert  therefore  without  fear  of  detection  in  an  er^ 
ror,  that  classical  literature  is  greatly  npon  the  increase  in  this  coon- 
try/  and  that '  from  the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  is  now  taught, 
and  the  comparative  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  it  mav  be 
acquired,  joined  to  juster  views  of  its  importance,  and  the  increasing 
thiiuvidfor  it  in  teachers y  the  opprobrium  ^  which  has  been  somewhat 
uiitonderly  heaped  upon  us,  will  speedily  be  removed.^* 

Wo  have  made  the  larger  extract  from  tliis  European  writer,  for 
the  sake  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  simple  matter  of  fact 
which  he  states — that  classical  learning  is  greatly  on  the  incrtase  ta 
that  /Nif-f  of  the  irorld^  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  if, 
iix  41  4/if<i/i/^V(i/i(>fi  tn  the  instmcters  if  yonih — facts,  which  are  in  di- 
leot  ooiitradiotion  to  the  random  assertions  made  bv  superlicialand 
lil-mtorinrd  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  boldlv  afiirm 
that  clcissioal  literature  has  long  been  declining  in  the  old  world. 

In  A.'n^ir.fHf,  tiH>,  we  observe  the  same  solicitude  to  defend  the 
unncTSiiy  of  C\i«»fri*u/c<",  ^we  hope   its  namesake  here  may  ncT«"r 

•   rj  n'-rch  yicv.ii'r  Kf^ieir,  hr  March,  IS-Jl. 
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like  danger,)  agaiiMt  tlie  ^opprobriam'  which  flome  of  its 
had  endeavored*  to  cast  upon  it,  by  unjustly  charging  it 
lecting  this  essential  part  of  education, 
first  publication,  wldch  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
ntains  a  particular  account  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
it  that  university,  we  find  the  following  strong  language: 
been  often  asserted,  but  has  never  been  yet  proved,  that 
literature,  so  far  from  experiencing  proper  encourage- 
Cambridge,  is  both  despised  and  neglected;  and  it  has 
ely  imagined,  that  he  who  there  aspires  to  academical  dis- 
nust  relinquish  the  haunts  of  the  Muses,  and  forever  re- 
thc  society  of  the  poets,  the  orators,  and  the  sages  of 
and  Rome,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  hia  earlier 
1  were  destined,  he  had  hoped,  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
lis  maturer  years.  We  have  ample  reason,  however,  to 
late  ourselves  upon  possessing  a  system  of  education  as 
ensive  as  it  is  strict  and  accurate,  and  which  at  once  ex- 
supposition  not  less  erroneous  than  it  is  degrading,^ 
io£  of  his  statement  the  author  mentions  among  other 
he  ^  examinations^  of  candidates  for  the  several  scholar- 
beneficiary  foundations,  attached  to  the  colleges;  *  in 
ith  few  exceptions,  a  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  is 
;d  as  more  esaeniial  than  skill  in  mathematics;'  and,  that  of 
:;  prizes,  which  are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
Yj  and  which  amount  to  nearly  £900  sterling,  annually, 
ihs  are  '  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of  classical 
t  and  English  composition;'  to  which  may  be  added  the 
particular  colleges,  about  £300  annually,  ^  iwo^hirda  of 
e  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.' 

ive  no  intention  of  discussing  in  this  place  the  old  qucs^ 
le  utility  of  classical  learning,  which  has  so  long  been  set- 
lurope  by  the  eminent  statesmen  and  literati  of  the  most 
shed  nations;  and,  we  may  add,  settled  in  our  own  coun- 
ir  as  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  at  our  colleges, 
g  to  the  letter  of  their  regulations,  would  seem  to  indicate, 
our  wish  to  lay  before  the  public  some  information  of  a 
tinct  and  precise  character  than  is  generally  attainable,  in 
to  the  classical  studies  pursued  at  that  celebrated  English 
n,  from  which  our  own  revered  university  takes  its  name, 
result  show,  that  ours  is  not  unworthy  of  the  proud  name 

f  the  first  reflections  that  has  occurred  to  us,  on  considc- 

subject,  is,  that  classical  studies  are  pursued,  in  a  greater 

egrec,  throiigliout  the  coUege  courscy  and  not,  as  with  us,  dis- 

jd  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  two  year»— a  period. 
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when  the  mind  of  the  student  is  best  litted  for  imparoYMMlit  in  i^ 
gard  to  subjects  of  taste,  and  best  ab]e  to  grmpple  with  the  difficnKN 
which  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  higher  parts  of  ci'iticinn;  and, it 
may  add,  when  he  would  enjoy  and  profit  moat  by  the  study  of  arfin 
works  of  the  ancient  authors,  instead  of  hobblini^  over  pioanigciW 
and  disjointed  fragments  of  them;  which,  however  necesniy  ■ 
school  books,  are  not  sufficient  in  themselvea  to  excite  and  keef 
up  the  interest  that  is  indispensable  to  the  sacceaaful  progrearf 
any  scholar,  who  has  passed  his  boyhood.  At  Cainbndge,  up 
Jlir.  Wainewright, 

'Classical  lectures  take  place  in  e?ery  college,  througbout  tbtpait 
of  each  term  which  requires  residence  ;  and  uniform  attendance  a  a* 
forced  with  a  proper  degree  of  strictness.  Those  authors  are  sekdd 
which  afford  most  scope  for  critical  remark,  and  which  at  the  saM 
time  are  distinguished  by  a  display  of  the  higher  beauties  of  sentiiiicBt 
and  composition.  The  finest  plays  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Pbto*i 
Dialogues,  the  Histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  h* 
etics,  Cicero^s  Philosophical  works,  and  the  two  treatises  of  Tacitis, 
might  be  enumerated  as  some  of  the  more  twud  of  the  writings  of  » 
tiquity  chosen  tor.  this  purpose.^ 

The  manner,  too,  in  whicn  these  works  are  studied  and  expltiiM^ 
to  the  pupils,  well  den'es  the  attention  of  all  among  us,  who  lit 
concerned  in  the  buisness  of  instructing  youth: 

'  The  advantages  on  these  occasions  do  not  consist  merely  in  calling 
upon  the  student  to  explain  tlie  text  of  the  author  Ihen  in  use,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  bearing  the  criticisms  of  a  leaj«<l 
and  judicious  preceptor,  who*  in  addition  to  the  result  of  his  own  re- 
searches, can  frtqucntly  avail  himself  of  manuscript  observatioDs  sot 
generally  accessible.  By  this  means  it  hapfiens,  that  i^arcely  any  strik- 
ing beauties  of  expression*  peculiarities  of  structure  or  niceties  of  pith 
sody,  are  sutTcrcd  to  escape  the  atteution  of  bis  hearers.^ 

Such  is,  in  a  general  view,  the  intellectual  discipline  prescibed 
l\v  the  wise  and  practical  men,  who  direct  the  education  of  youtli 
at  this  colel^ratcd  university-  and  the  wholesome  efiect  of  it  baf 
long  boon  visible  to  attentive  observers,  in  the  illustrious  men  who 
htuo'hnd  the  l>ono!it  of  such  an  education.  But,  as  it  is  by 
no  moans  satisfactory  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  sec  mere  general 
«^tatomonts«  \io  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  details 
of  tho  r«ivorsii\  exorcises;  from  which  everv*  intelligent  reader 
>^iH  bo  able  to  t'orm  his  own  opinion  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
<uoh  a  solio  and  liberal  course  ol  education  as  is  tlicre  adopted. 

Vol  tho  details^  to  \>hich  wo  here  allude,  wo  cxe  indebted  to  tbe 
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m^ewoA  work  aft  the  head  of  this  article,  published  bj  Profeaaor 
'Bioiik,  fHio  has  so  long  been  known  to  every  scholar  by  his  valuar 
ble  editions  of  several  Greek  works,  and  by  other  importaat  services 
in  literature. 

The  furesent  work  of  his  cootaina  a  particular  account  of  the  va- 
rioos  tasks  required  at  the  exftrnwrnHom  of  those  students,  who  were 
candidates  for  different  university  honors;  and,  from  the  details 
fhmi^ed  by  thie  learned  professor,  our  readers  will  see,  with  as 
oouch  surprise  as  we  have  ourselves  felt,  the  very  high  acquisitions 
which  must  be  made  by  the  young  men  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  solid  and  thorough  education.  But 
in  order  to  have  a  just  understanding  of  the  particulars  which  we 
ahall  extract  from  the  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
first  attend  to  the  preliminary  remarks  in  the  learned  author's  prc' 

f€K€. 

*  The  following  publication  consists  of  extracts  from  Chretk,  Laiin  mnd 
EngliA  authors^  given  as  subjects  for  translation,  and  of  misceUaneous 
questions  proposed  to  the  candidates  for  different  classical  honors  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  during  the  period  that  I  held  the  office  of 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  The  purport  and  the  occasion  of  the  seve- 
ral eiercises  will  be  explained  by  the  notices  attached  to  each. 

*  The  idea  of  such  a  publication  was  suggested  by  the  anxious  wish 
frequently  expressed  by  students,  (o  obtain  copies  of  examinations 
which  had  been  proposed  on  previous  occasions.  By  thus  allowing 
them  an  opportunity  of  perusing  and  considering  such  documents,  I 
hope  not  only  to  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  but  to  guide  their  stu- 
dies, in  the  course  best  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  a  similar  ordeal. 
And,  independently  of  any  academical  objects,  a  collection  of  this  na- 
ture, consisting  of  choice  passages  from  the  best  authors  of  antiquity, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  itself  both  interesting  and  useful  to  the  classical 
student.  Such  considerations  have  induced  the  Syndics  of  the  Press 
to  order  that  this  little  volume  should  he  printed  under  the  sanction  and 
patronage  of  our  university. 

'  As  this  collection  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  practice  of  examinations  at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  superfluous 
to  mention,  that  the  performance  of  the  several  exercises  was  enjoined 
to  the  candidates,  assembled  in  a  room,  and  all^ywed  only  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  within  the  limited  period  of  two  or  three  houre,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  task.  As  there  will  be  ob- 
served a  considerable  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  similar  prizes  in  different  years,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that 
other  departments  of  each  examination  belonged  to  other  examiners. 
The  papers  here  printed  were  all  pct  by  myself.  But  as  at  one  time 
or  other  all  the  different  departments  have  been  allotted  to  me,  this  col- 
lection will  exhibit  a  fair  speciwfn  of  a  Cambridge  clamcal  eramina- 
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tim^  ^  it  has  been  conducted  since  the  year  1610  [to  1824]  wilklk 
addition,  howeirer,  of  a  Latin  I'beme  and  Latin  Verses  written  vpn 
some  proposed  subject.* 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  here  stated,  that,  in  performing  the 
taskH  in  question,  the  student  is  only  allowed  ^  petij  tnXr,  and  papffj 
the  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  tbe 
severe  ^  ordeal'  to  which  the  candidate  for  university  honors  ■ 
subjected.  Most  justly  is  a  student  entitled  to  all  the  honorable 
distinctions  of  scholarship,  who  is  able  to  pass  such  an  ordeal! 

The  exercises  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  classes: 

1.  Translations  from  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English. 

2.  . _    Greek  prose  into  English. 

3.  -.   Greek  poetry  into  English    and  Latin  prw 

and  verse. 

4.  —  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  prose  mi 

verse. 

5.  Exercises  of  turning  difierent  dialects  into  each  other. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Questions;  embracing  every  subject  on  iM 
a  well  educated  man  would  consider  it  necessaiy  to  inform  himidf 
in  the  most  full  and  accurate  manner  from  original  sources;  as 

History,  general  and  particular,  including  a  knowlege  of  tk 
CimsUtutions,  Laws  and  Politics  of  ancient  States;  their  MiliksiJ 
and  Naval  power,  their  manners  and  customs  &c.  Biography,  G^ 
ography,  Chronolog\\  Literary  History,  Criticism. 

Composition^  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose;  and  in  the  former,  the 
principle:^  of  heroic^  lyric,  and  dramatic  writing. 

Grammar;  comprohendinj;  the  philosophy  of  language,  the  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  different  dialects  of 
the  t'ormer. 

Khelorio  nnd  Onitor\\  Moral  Philosophy,  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy, ^o.  iir. 

In  our  ne\i  \\e  :^iaU  lavboforo  the  reader  a  few  instances  of  the 
partieuUr  frt*i^  \iniior  .<o«>o  of  these  heads,  selected  from  different 
parts  off  ho  >*orlv 
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Extract$from  a  UUer^  laielfireeeiveijrmn  an  American  rending  iherem 

You  may  judge  a  little  of  our  leal  here.  I  walk  DeariV  three  milei— nearly  six 
niles,  I  should  say,  eFeiy  momiiig,  when  not  prereoted  by  Tery  late  hoars  the 
light  before,  to  the  Gymnastic  School,  where,  as  I  did  this  Tery  monung,  I  am 
|uite  sure  to  fiad-*whether  it  rain  or  shine—whether  it  be  cold  oir  wanuv  a  class 
if  five  young  men,  mixed  up  with  a  few  lads,  and  not  a  few  middle  aged  men, 
9repared  for  exercise.  We  continued  our  school  ^hnughout  the  whoU  uinter : 
n  the  open  air,  of  eourse^  and  mostly  without  cover;  sind  this  very  evening,  as 
fou  will  see  by  the  papers  enclosed,  we  are  to  meet  publicly  for  the  purpose  of 
iatablishiog  a  naiumal  gymnatium  here.. 

Press  the  subject  upon  my  countrvmen,  I  beseech  yon.  I  know  of  nothin|;  so 
mportaot  as  good  education — hardly  any  thing  so  important  as  good  physical 
idacation :  for  my  belief  is,  that  a  good  physical  education  is  per  ee  a  good  mo- 
a  I  education.  I  wrote  a  great  while  ago  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject,  and 
iffered  to  secure  him  a  capital  German  professor,— one  who  would  be  recommend- 
sd  by  Voelker  himself,  if  he,  (Mr.  J.)  would '.authorise  me.  I  should  remark, 
lere,  fbat,  when  the  season  gets  a  little  further  advanced,  we  are  to  have — a 
Boltilude  of  beginners '-literary  men — physicians — artists,  etc.— and  even  hard 
ivorking  mechanics,  (or  operative*^  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  tliem  now^at  our 
lew  schools.  You  would  iiardly  believe  it ;  but  I  know  from  actual  experi* 
snce  that  after  a  few  weeks  drilling,  the  pupil,  though  he  be  a  hard  worker, 
a  t>etter  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  daily  occupation,  efter  hoeing  been  at 
ttie  Gymnasium,  than  he  would  have  been  before  he  took  to  it,  by  lyin^  two  or 
[hrce  hours  longer  in  bed,  and  going  fre^  to  his  workshop,  as  they  call  it. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  no  accidents  ever  occur  at  such  a  place,  or  at  ruch  a 
ichooi,  as  we  are  speaking  of;  because,  in  tpiieofthe  teacher^  young  men — grown 
neo — will  be  doing  what  they  please ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  can  say  that  no 
^eriout  accident  ii  ever  likely  to  happen^  though  the  exercises  would  appear  to  a 
itranger  very  dangerous — very ;  and  /  know^  of  my  own  knowledge,  as  the  lawyers 
irould  say,  that  since  xMr.  Voelker  has  been  here,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred 
m  bis  school— except  to  myself  tdid  one  or  two  other  inconsiderate  adventurers ; — 
lod  we  were  only  put  aside  for  a  week  or  two. 


lope  to  find  room  for  in  our  next.] 


MEXICO. 


A  letter  has  been  recently  received  at  the  missionary  rooms  from  Mr  Brigham, 
»vho  has  been  travelling  extensively  in  South  America  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  as- 
:rrtaining  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  country.    The  letter  referred 
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to  contaioi  a  brief  account  of  the  city  oT  MeucO|  bj  which  it  appain  that  Ac 
colleges  are  large,  some  of  tbem  well  endowedf  and  nave  manj  stndeati.  Tkir 
book*  aori  their  method  ofittstractioo  are  still  of  the  tcbolastic  character. 

A  Laacasterian  icbool  is  now  in  operation;  and  a  Mr.  Joaes,  aoo  in  law  fdLu- 
caster,  has  hopes  of  establishing  soon  a  school  for  teaching. 

PRIZE   PUND   FOR  THE    LATIN   SCHOOL   OF    BOSTON. 

Aboat  three  jears  rince,  a  cifuen  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  his  iotelfigeaoeai 
liberality,  proposed  to  the  School  Committee  to  famish,  bj  waj  of  eiperitsfi 
funds  to  procure  two  gold  medals^  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  each  ;  to  be  uipd 
one  to  the  t)ept  ^  'bolar  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  who  should  have  evinced  dii- 
gence  in  his  studies,  respect  to  his  teachers,  and  urbanity  towards  hb  echfxM 
lows  i  and  the  other  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  Eofjiib  U|g;h  School,  oohkneat 
ditioDs.  The^  medals  were  to  be  made  under  the  directioii  of  the  School  cooil- 
tee  and  the  Principals  of  the  schools,  respectively ;  and  to  be  awarded  by  thA 
They  were  to  be  presented  bv  the  Mayor  of  the  ci^  in  Faneoil  Hall,  on  the  di? 
of  the  annua]  examination  of  the  pubnc  schools.  These  medals  were  thai  pi»> 
seated  for  two  years.  But  it  was  found  that  the  circle  of  their  inflaeacew 
smnfl ;  that,  very  soon,  competition  was  confined  to  two  or  three  io  each  sctoaL 
The  donor  therefore,  very  ju<nciousIy  resolved  to  vary  the  form  of  his  Gboiftfi 
and  to  extend  its  influence  more  generally  through  the  school.  He  accordh# 
rave  at  oncCj  a  num  towards  a  permanent  fund  for  prises ;  the  mlerail  of  wbtt 
18  anaually  to  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  with  the  annoal  sabscriptioo,  vkM 
ceased  a  year  ago— subsequent  subscriptioos  have  made  the  sam  amonot  to  teiB 
hundred  dotUrs.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  origioallj  given  in  Wf 
towards  a  permanent  fund— -This  sum  together  with  the  receot  sobscifte 
amounts  to  $  1050. 

It  19  hof)ed  that  this  sum  may  be  increased  to  aboot  two  thousand  dobnl 
which  would  furnish  the  means  of  supplying  inducements  to  diligeoce,  and  rewuA 
fi>r  solitary  study  to  all  the  classes  of  the  schooL 

FRANKLIN   INSTITUTE. 

PhiUMphiOy  ^prU  20, 18S6. 

The  ninth  quarteriy  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  was  held  at  the  new  flaB 
— the  Pie«ident  in  the  chair,  and  S.  V.  Merrick  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  Report  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Manners,  adopted,  uA 
ordered  to  be  printed.  S.  V.  Mx&rick,  Secielaiy. 

To  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  the  State  of  Pensykania,  the  board  of  managm 
respectfully  pre«ent  the  foIlowiDg  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  qasrter 
which  has  just  expired. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board,  after  the  annual  election,  was  held  on  the  f  M 
of  January,  when  the  board  was  organised,  and  Thomas  Fletcher  was  cboscs 
chairman,  and  John  R.  Warder,  Clerk,  for  the  current  year. 

The  building  of  the  hall  has  advanced  with  rapidi^,  and  »  expected  to  be  cob- 
pleted  in  two  months.  The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  have  taken  poi- 
session  of  their  apartments ;  and  the  board  have  held'their  meetings  in  one  Utb» 
rooms,  since  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  lectures  of  the  season,  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  Three  regular  co«f«s 
were  given — one  on  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Keating,  one  on  Mechamcs,  by  Dr. 
Jonefl,  and  one  on  Natural  History,  by  Dr«  Godman.  Besides  these,  howerer, 
many  lectures  were  delivered  by  difilbrent  members  of  the  Institute.  Belbretbe 
arrival  of  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Patterson  volunteered  to  supply  bis  place,  and  pve 
lectures  on  the  strength  and  stress  of  timbers.  Mr.  P.  A.  Browne  gave  lectarei 
on  the  law  of  apprentice  and  master ;  Dr.Griffith  on  tlie  diseases  incident  toniP^ 
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lanics  and  manufactaren  ;  Dr.  Darrach  od  the  mecbanism  of  the  human  frame ; 
id,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  Dr.  Hare  gave  at  his  own  room,  lectures  on  elec- 
icity. 

The  audience  at  the  lectures,  was  always  numerous  and  attentive,  and  it  is  be- 
sved  that  this  important  and  prominent  department  of  the  Institute,  has  not  failed 

>  prove  eminently  useful. 

Still,  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  to  receive  the  Aill  advantage  of  a 
ourse  of  lectures,  requires  a  degree  of  preparatory  instruction,  and  a  maturity  of 
ge,  which  many  of  our  auditors  do  not  poiwss.  The  great  and  fundamental  object 
»r  which  we  were  established,  namely,  to  improve  tlie  condition  and  elevate  the 
haracter  of  the  operative  class  of  society,  by  afbrdiog  them  the  only  effectual 
leans  for  this  purpose,  education^  cannot  be  accomplished  by  lectures  alone.  To 
ttain  this  object  effectually,  we  most  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  it  should 
e  our  aim  to  give  to  the  children  of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  who  are 
snerally  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  the  advantages  of  education  which  ha\e 
itherto  been  confined  to  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  which  have  ever  constituted 
le  choisest  boon  that  wealth  could  purchase  for  them. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  the  Board  established,  nearly  two  years  ago,  a 
;hool  for  matnematics,  and  one  for  drawing.     But  the  schools  are  intiulated,  and 

>  not  constitute,  as  they  ought,  parts  of  a  complete  system  of  elementary  edu- 
ation ;  and  they  have  failed,  from  this  cause,  and,  it  is  believed,  from  this  causo 
one,  to  fulfil  the  e^ipectations  which  were  formed  at  tlieir  commencement. 

At  present  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  enlarged  and  perfect  plan  of  e<luca- 
in,  in  the  Institute,  seems  to  be  universally  felt ;  and  acfcordingly  at  the  meeting 
*  the  Board  on  the  0th  of  April,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  was  cxjie- 
lent  to  extend  tlie  system  of  education  according  to  tlic  general  outline  of  a  |)lan 
ported  by  the  Committee  o#  Instruction ;  one  of  the  leadiogfeatures  of  which, 
the  establishment  of  a  High  School  Departmknt,  in  vnlch  the  system  of 
utuul  instruction  shall  be  introduced,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  matlieniut- 
s,  drawing,  geography,  history,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and,  when  prac- 
;able,  the  French  and  Spanish,  shall  be  taught. 

[The  preceding  account  is  from  the  Franklin  Journal,  a  valuable  montlily  pe* 
)dical  issued  by  the  above  Institute.-] 

MR.  Owen's  school  at  new-harmo.ny,  (indiana.) 

[A  letter  lately  received  from  the  above  place  contains  the  following  very  in- 
!resting  information  conceruing  that  de{>artmcnt  of  Mr,  Owcn\  arrangcment<t 
bich  regards  the  subject  of  ejducation.] 

There  are  four  hundred  children  belonging  to  the  society,  besides  those  of 
rangers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  number,  when  all  arc  organised, 
ill  be  sufficient  to  occupy  three  large  buildings.  Of  these  one  will  be  that 
lown  among  the  Harmonians  by  the  name  of  the  steeple  house.  ■  Its  dnnen- 
xis  are  sixty  feet  by  forty,  height  two  stories.  Tlie  upper  part  will  serve  for 
awards  of  a  hundred  boys  to  sleep,  the  lower  part  is  divided  into  workfhopb ; 
loemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  tinmen,  stocking  weavers,  &c.,  at  which  the 
jjs  all  learn  to  work  part  of  their  time  as  a  recreation  from  more  studious 
irvuits,  besides  being  occasionally  employed  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  all  of 
'hicb  are  cultivated  on  the  most  mipro/ed  principles  of  agriculture  adopted  in 
ly  part  of  the  world.  Ail  these  exercises  are  substituted  for  the  gymnastic  of 
le  old  schools,  and  are  equally  strengthening  for  tiie  body,  and  may  be  made 
le  nieans  of  training  tbem  to  activity  and  energy  so  useful  in  the  common  oc- 
mtiooa  of  life.  The  boys  already  can  make  their  own  shoes,  clothes,  &c., 
id  in  a  short  time  may  be  able  to  furnish  these  articles  to  the  whole  community. 
t  the  tame  time  they  learn  intellectual  arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics, 
c*^  tot  trades  are  used  instead  of  play,  and  as  ao  amusement  when  the  bov> 
re  tired  of  mental  labor.  One  himdred  and  fifty  girls  of  all  ages,  under  the 
VOL.  I.  48 
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dircctioa  of  M&dame  F.,  are  taught  the  saine  as  the  bojf,  that  it  drawi^ 
lousici  arilbmetic,  mathematics^  natoral  pbilosophjf  and  a  little  chemistij,  &c. 
The  older  §irlt  are  divided  into  claasec.  Ooe  clais  takes  bj  tarns  the  CfX^iDf^ 
another  the  was hiog,  and  a  third  keeping  the  house  io  order,  a  foarth  the  maar 
facturio^  of  cotton  wool;  for  there  are  do  servants  in  the  aocietj  :  all  work,on«r 
working  long  at  the  same  time,  no  class  occupied  above  half  of  a  daj  at  tbi 
same  work ;  wtiich  makes  it  easjr,  and  not  fatiguing.  ChiMreo  have  hitfaertB 
been  unjuatljr  treated  ;  their  time  made  a  burthen  to  them,  for  want  of  oocips- 
tion  agreeable  to  their  inclination  and  faculties ;  for  when  properlj  maoaged, 
instead  of  being  a  burthen,  they  might  be  made  a  help  to  all  connected  wA 
them.  Eiperimental  farming  schools  is  one  of  the  plans  long  had  in  view,  wbeic 
children  would  not  only  be  well  educated,  but  turn  the  help-part  of  their  edia- 
tion  into  the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  them. 

From  the  talents  of  the  instructers,  and  the  superiority  of  the  machioeiy,  ^ 
place  will  probably  be  the  first  in  the  uoioo  for  a  useful  educatioo. 

Extraetifrom  a  Utter  dated  J^ew-IIarmony^  March  31tt,  18t6. 

Among  thoi  public  buildings  are  a  large  hall  about  lOO  feet  sqaare ;  the  low 
part  for  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  dancing,  and  music;  the  upper  part  ftri 
library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  lice. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  packages  of  books,  &c.,  have  just  arrired  via  5ev 
Orleans.  The  works  are  the  most  useful  and  the  most  splendid  that  couU  be 
|)rocurcd  on  natural  history,  antiquities,  architecture,  agricolture,  Lc,  Vff* 
IS  besides  an  extensive  collection  of  paintings  and  prints. 

Our  teachers  are  Messrs.  Neef,  Phiquepal,  T.  Say,  and  several  other  eniisfflt 
foreigners.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  place  offers  advantages  for  (^ 
cation  which  are  (|ot  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  this  coootry.  Tbe 
expenses  attending  the  education,  board,  &c.,  of  one  pupil  are  not  over  noehsi- 
ilrcd  dollars  per  annum;  and,  when  we  get  every  thing  properly  orgawe^ 
will  not  exceed  half  that  sum. 

[The  munifirent  provisions  for  education  at  New-Harmony,  are  derived,  « 
l)Hve  been  told,  from  the  liberality  of  an  individual  who  is  extensively  Knowo  ks 
hi«  generous  patronage  of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  aodto 
whom  titr:  monitorial  school  of  this  city  is  bdebted  for  a  valuable  cabsetof 
minerals.] 

NOTES   SCHOOL. 

I'I'Jjc  r.iIMwiiig  account  is  from  Mr.  B.  M.  Tyler,  Principal  of  the  above  uoei 

in>titu(ion.J 

Noyrs  Stiiool  Is  situated  in  the  town  of  Andover,  county  of  Merrimack,  on  tbe 
tiuun  roiui  Kadiir;:  fmiii  Concord  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.  nineteen  miles  from  the 
liMim  r  plaoo.  It  was  founded  by  Joseph  Xoyes,  trader,  late  of  this  town,  wbo 
giwo  t*U'lve  thousand  dollars  for  its  support.  It  went  mto  operation  Septeniucr, 
l.<,M.  A  Wi>oden  building  hns  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school,  forty  bj 
IhirtY  fe.'t,  one  *tory  high.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  apartments ;  two 
NobtH^I  riH>m«,  and  a  library  room.  The  largest  school  room  will  contain  fiftj 
lour  srholars,  the  smallest  twenty-five.  The  desks  for  the  scholars  are  all  up* 
onr  ^idt>  f.uing  the  desk  of  the  instructer. 

Oiu  ■  -        -       -     .      - 


\\\p  M'honI  house  ;  the  place  for  the  school  house  being  fixed  by  the  will  of  the 
dmh^r;   but  thi«  lu^so  is  larjrc.  and  well  arranged  for  boarding,  which,  with  the 

.-- I  ■    »    •-  .^        1       ?    ;  .       .i  _     __i^__«         nn I Jl  :-  . 1^ «k^  Mtfi. 


tnru)  u|y>n  which  it  stands,  ()eloogs  to  the  school.     The  school  is  under  the  coo- 
th>l  offix   l>irrt  tors,  w^  fill  their  own  vacancies.     The  coarse  of  study  in  thii 
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G«Miie!rir«  TrigoDometry,  Conic  Sectiooa,  Sorreyiiiif,  (theoretically  and  prao« 
ticallyO  NataraJ  aod  moraJ  Philotopbyf  Logic,  History,  Chemutry,  (theoreticaJly) 
Top<^;rapby,  the  ine  of  the  Barometer,  &c. 

The  boolu  med  in  this  school,  are  Scott^  Lessons,  Murray^s  Grammar  and  Ex- 
crciaet,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Youm's  Night  ThoHght»,  Wallcer's  Dictionary,  Ad- 
am's and  Walch^  Arithmetics,  Button's  Mathematics,  Gibson's  Surveying,  Blair 
aod  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  Pale^'s  Moral  Philosophy,  Morse's  Geography, 
Hedge's  Logic,  Butlers'  History,  Cotting's  Chemistry. 

As  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  system  of  instruction  has  been 
adopted,  which  tends  to  create  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  give  the  pupil  the 
clearest  conceptions  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  brunch  to  which,  he  attends. 
It  b  our  design  to  make  thorough  rather  than  ornamental  scholars. 

When  a  scholar  commences  any  particular  branch,  we  aim  to  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  that  branch.  These  serve  as  a 
guide  to  his  farther  progress  and  liUso  to  excite  his  attention. 

But  our  first  object  with  young  scholars,  is  to  excite  in  them  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  one  of  Ihe  most  difficult 
•bjects  to  be  attained. 

Much  time  is  spent  in  familiar  observations  and  illustrations. 

Those  recitations  which  depend  most  upon  the  judgement,  are  heard  in  the  mom* 
iog ;  and  the  diflerent  recitations  of  the  same  scholar  are  kept  as  far  apart  as 
time  will  allow. 

Reaton  is  considered  the  best  system  of  government.  When  this  is  inadequate, 
extra  duties  are  imposed ;  and  when  neither  will  reclaim  the  ofieoder,  be  is  sus- 
pended for  several  days.  No  coporcal  punishment  is  inflicted.  We  prevent 
idleness  more  by  a  requisition  of  thorough  lessons,  than  by  watching.  If  a  scho* 
Jar  has  o^lected  to  get  his  lesson,  he  is  detained  untill  he  is  able  to  recite  it 
well.  Gytnnastics  have  been  introduced  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the  school  would 
admit.  Tuition  seventy  five  cent3  a  quarter ;  and  board  seven  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  week. 

READVNO  BOOK   FOR   INFANTS 

It  is  with  uncommon  plei\sure  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  above  publi- 
^cation.  It  is  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Samuel  Worcester  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 
a  gentleman  eminently  qiuilified  for  the  uodcrtakiog. 

This  proposed  book  i«  to  contain  a  series  of  reading  and  spelling  lessons  com- 
bined. It  will  embrace  all  or  most  of  the  valuable  improvements  suggested  by  the 
recent  English  publications  on  the  instruction  of  infants.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  QO^t  ^ots,  and  i^  in  every  way  rendered  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  dci^igns,  we  have  no  hesi* 
lation  in  recomnaending  it  as  the  most  ine^enious  and  practical  Volume  which  has 
jret  appeared,  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  education  or  of  primary  schools. 

INCIi^ASlNO   ATTENTION   TO   THE   SUBJECT   OF   EDUCATION. 

We  ate  happy  to  observe  that,  among  the  many  newspapers  which  are  pub- 
lished dftily  or  weekly,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  subject  of  education 
is  freqnently  brought  forward,  and  that  useful  suggestions  are  often  made  for 
Improvement  in  schools,  and  in  domestic  instruction.  This  is  a  circumstance 
>rkvch  mu«t  greatly  aid  the  progress  of  the  public  mind  on  this  important  sub- 
ject BO  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Of  newspapers  not  published  in  this  city,  we  would  mention  the  Family  Visitor, 
»T  Richmond,  Virginia  ;  the  Christian  Monitor,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
the  Ontario  Repository,  Canandaigua,  N.  T.  as  having  assigned  a  portion  of 
tbeir  cohimas  to  the  department  of  education. 

.MR.  NOAii  Webster's  dictionarv* 
8.  Coovers**,  of  N*»w  llavcn,  ha«  issued  proposals  for  publishing  the  abovt 
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work  hj  tu\.iCT\\)\*',u.     TliU  dictiooary  is  to  be  GotHled  *Aii  Amencan 
arjr  of  i^jc  Kl^;li^h  Lnnjraact:  *     It  is  to  prt^t-nt  the  fbUowing  improvcmentf. 

^Iddiiioital  vords  amountins:  to  :20,000  ;  upward*  of  3U00  of  wfakh  are  modn 
fcitniific  terms :  prteite  and  teehmcal  definiiicns  :  addUtMfnai  signtJkaiionM  OMtted 
ID  n  ost  other  work«,  and  amounling  to  between  thirty  and  fifty  tbofuaod:  oew 
ftiftnrtlo^ieoi  dtductimiSy  &c. 

'J  \,e  work  ifc  to  af'pear  in  two  quiirto  lols.,  and  i?  to  Le  executed  ina  nn 
Mjpciior  fct\le  :  ^ubi-criptiuo  price,  tnenty  dollars. 

BOSTON    HIGH    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRL?*. 

^  The  cxnmination  of  <  nndidate*  for  ndn  isHon  into  this  school^  was  colBBCl^ 
rd  on  Wednc«day,  Feb.  2^\  by  the  fub-comiLittee  and  ma&ter,  and  coaliNBd 
thriugli  the  three  followiog  days. 

The  nholc  number  of  candidates  examined  was  286 :  of  these  there  wov  ST 
lictwien  tUrin  and  tirtlri  ycnr*  of  age,  69  between  tveire  and  thirle€n^  Wt** 
twccn  thirlitn  and  fovrtem^^A  between /otirffni  and  Jifiecn^  and  14  vbokivt 
attained  the  bge  ofjiflccn^  since  the  set  ('iid  Monday  of  last  December,  aadvbE 
Wfre  (ntiticd  to  an  examination  as  candidates,  by  a  vote  of  the  scliool  conumtlit 

The  candidate?  were  examined  in  reading,  English  grammar^  geography, iiii^ 
mctic  and  writing  ;  and  in  all  these  branches  the  examinatioo  was  critical  «i 
thorough.  E\ery  individual  was  quefclioned  in  each  of  these  studieA,  vd  ll^ 
place  in  a  scale  prt'viou^ly  fixed  upon,  to  which  her  attaiDinents  entitled  bffr 
was  ascertained  with  as  much  precision  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  k 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  only  135  of  the  whole  number  exammedi  «n* 
qualilied  for  admission ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  remainder  might  pta  ^ 
least  another  year,  profitably  in  the  grammar  schools.  All  these  were,  tfael^ 
loru,  received  ;  although  IV^J  was  the  greatest  number  that  had  been  cflotcB- 
plated,  and  for  which  arrangements  had  been  Diade.^ 

^In  many  rc-Kpects,  this  institution  is  an  expetiment;  and  it  cannot  Le  Mf 
te«tcd,  without  patient  and  laborious  exertions.  A  free  school  for  the  instinctioB 
of  frnialts,  founded  on  prin(-i|  les  so  liberal,  is  in  itself  a  Doveltj  ;  but  nchi 
nci\ilty  arc:ut'«  well  for  the  f^pirit  and  improvement  of  the  age,  and  of  the  comB^ 
riity  wherein  it  is  ro«>t('rtd.  Although  the  correct  literary  education  of  fcntki 
is  no  Icui^'er  regarded  as  a  subject  cf  comparatively  Utile,  or  even  of  BecondtfJ 
in^i  oitaiK-e  ;  tiii«<  ifi,  perhiips,  tiie  firi't  f-ehool,  established  by  the  public  cait  » 
Mipjioitcd  at  till-  puhlir  ex|Kn«e,  in  which  they  may  reccircaa^stematicaJcoBi* 
of  iii^trut'tion  in  the  higl  it  departn  ents  of  literature  and  fciencc.  Much  d^ 
pt'iHJ-,  then  fore,  on  the  ^uc■(•e^s  of  thi*  ex|)erimcnt;  and  it  i*  confidently  hcff^ 
that  tlu*  puMic  nuiy  not  be  (iiiap|H)iiited  in  tlieir  exfiectations. '— PofnpWc/ «•  f^ 
afM)n  School, 

Alter  ha%ing  \ifited  the  school,  and  received  the  highest  gratific.Mion  from  the 
gemral  arranuenient*,  and  the  rxereiK'S  of  particular  classes,  the  cxJitor  of  this 
Mork  Would  ill  pro\e  the  op|>ort  unity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the.  pubficto 
thi^  interesting  >eminary.  It  does  honor  equally  to  the  city  and  the  iiurtrvcter. 
The  ^llli1lMoll^  details  of  arrangement—all  of  which  manifest  experience  ^ 
inj,'  nuity  t  n  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  punctuality,  order,  and  intelf igeDce, cc 
till  piirt  of  the  pupiU,  as  well  as  the  perfect  success  of  monitorial  instnictioo, 
pi«  M  lit  t«H>  many  topits  for  the  limits  of  an  article  of  intelligence. 

Ur«>li„lU  v.e  l!«»|e,  .»^orn  receive  a  full  account  of  tl»e  whole  method  of  in* 
>tMu  li.ii  adi^pitd  ill  itii«  Mhuol.  ^Ve  shall  then  have  an  op|)ortunity  of  bestow- 
n»:;  « II  it  iiu'ie  oi  lie  attrntion  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

In  li.e  in  aiitiiir,  \\e  riiimot  refrj  in  from  expressing  our  ho|^  that  parents,  and 
i»ll  \\\u*  aio  ihtiu>tid  ill  the  in)|ro\ement  of  education,  will  embrace  tl* 
%'|p*i\m«i\  of  iMioir.in:;  aM]ij:Mrted  with  the  state  of  instruction  in  thtf 
iiiiii»l.  I  Ir  i.o  r",»ry  n:r;  u<  %\iJ|,  we  hoi>e,  be  speedily  taken  for  renderift? 
|,  ;ih;Mi;it  tht  1;  h  ;.i!v; iit;\j;es  which  tl is  seminary  oflers  to  llie  young fcoiak* 
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of  our  dt^.  At  presenty  as  the  number  of  scholars  is  limited,  and  the  seats  are  ac« 
taally  filled,  no  additiooal  class  can  be  admitted  this  year  ;  unless  arrangements 
mre  made  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  benefits  of  this  excellent  institution 
must,  in  that  case,  be  restricted  to  the  pupils  of  the  present  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  figorous  and  elEsctiTe  measures  will  be  adopted  for  constantly  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  usefulness  on  which  this  school  has  so  successfully  entered. 

EDUCATION   IN   INDIA. 

Charles  Lushington,  Esq.  a  gentleman  in  the  civil  serrice  of  the  .British 
East  Inclia  company,  has  published,  in  Calcutta,  a  highly  interesting  work  under 
the  following  titte,  ^  The  History,  Design,  and  present  state  of  the  Religious,  Be« 
oevolent  and  Charitable  Institutions,  founded  by  the  British  in  Calcutta  and  its 
wkiuity  .^  The  Tolume  is  neatly  executed,  and  is  embellished  with  lithographic 
sketches  of  the  buildings  erected  for  colleges,  schools,  &c. :  it  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  state  of  the  press  in  Calcutta. 

Much  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  institutions  founded  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  education  among  the  native  ai  well  as  the  European  population.  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  we  hare  never  read  any  publication  which  reflects 
IDore  lustre  on  British  benevolence,  or  which  presents  more  cheering  prospects  to 
the  contemplation  of  minds  which  are  disposed  to  regard  human  happiness  as  de- 
pendent to  a  great  extent  on  education. 

If  circi/mstances  permit,  we  will  return,  at  another  opportunity,  to  thb  Im- 
portant suuject,  and  enter  further  into  datail. 

At  present  we  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  list  of  those  institutioos  which  are 
most  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of  tUs  JoumaL  These  are  aa 
follows : 

The  Owemmeni  Sttrucrit  College^  founded  for  the  encouragement  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  in  connection  with  the  improvements  of  modem  science. 

Government  Mahomedan  College, -^The  object  of  the  founder  of  this  institntioD, 
was  to  produce  from  it  well  qualified  officers  for  the  courts  of  justice.  The  course 
of  study  embraces  the  Arabic  language,  general  literature,  law,  piilosophy,  ice. 

Caleuila  School  Book  Society^  whose  object  chiefiy  is  the  prefMiring  and  pub- 
liahing  for  chcttp  or  gratuitous  distribution,  works  useful  in  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  Asiatic  as  well  as  English.  This  society  consists  of  natives  as  well 
aa  of  Europeans ;— some  of  the  former  are  princes  and  chiefs  of  high  rank. 

CakuUa  Sduwl  Soeietyj  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  hnproving  ex- 
isting schools,  and  of  establishing  and  supporting  additional  ones,  as  well  as  pre- 
psriog  select  pupils  of  distinguished  talents  by  superior  instruction  for  becoming 
teacbersand  translators.  This  society,  though  independent  of  the  former,  main- 
tains a  harmonious  cooperation  with  its  efforts. 

Ladies*  Soeietjf  for  native  female  education!  a  highly  promising  institution,  but 
yet  io  its  in/kncy. 

Benevolent  institution  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  children, — The  schools 
of  this  society  are  on  the  Lancasterian  plan :— aggregate  number  of  children  for 
1822,  five  hundred.  Upwards  of  1000  youth,  rescued  from  vice  and  ignorance  by 
this  institution,  are  adv^Micing  in  usefulness  to  society,  and  rising  to  opulence  and 
respectability. 

School  for  native  Doctors — embracing  the  objects  of  general  education,  as 
well  as  of  professional  study.  The  enterprising  superintendent  has  already  ac- 
complished a  translation  of  several  standard  works  on  anatomy  and  medicine, 
and  has  produced  several  skilful  surgeons. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  institutions  which  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  the 
rcKgKMis  and  moral  improvement  cf  India,  by  means  of  education.  We  have 
selected  some  of  the  most  interesting,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
allow,  but  we  cannot  close  this  article  of  intelligence  witliout  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Missionary  Rooms,  through  whose 
kindaess  we  have  been  cnat)led  to  present  to  our  readers  this  sketch  of  the  ef- 
forts of  philanthropy,  and  the  progress  of  education,  in  a  region  so  interesting  in 
its  moral  and  intellectual  condition. 
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Aq  Abridgemeot  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  by  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.  great- 
ly improved,  by  the  addition,  to  each  page,  of  appropriate  questions. 
By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.  principal  of  a  literary  Seminary  for 
Toung  ladies,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Fifth  edition.  Concord, 
K.  U:  1825.     18mo.  pp.  326. 

^  Of  the  manj  abridgements  of  Blair  tbii  is  the  most  careful  and  the  most  jodi- 
dious  we  have  seen. 

One  peculiar  advantage  wliich  it  oilers  to  instructers  is,  that  all  the  questions 
lULtarally  or  properly  rising  our  of  the  text,  are  preiented  in  smaller  type,  at  the 
Ibot  of  each  page.  This  arrangement  facilitates  the  bunnese  of  the  teacher,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  sufficient  exercise  to  the  mind  of  the  pupU. 

The  Pronouncing  Introduction.  Introduction  to  the  English  Read- 
er: or,  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry ;  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  younger  classes  of  learners  in  reading ;  and  to  imbue  thei^- 
minds  with  the  love  of  virtue.  To  which  are  added,  rules  and  observa- 
tions for  assisting  children  to  read  with  propriety.  By  Lindley  Mur- 
ary,  to  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  Key,  is  scrupulously  applied,  Mr. 
IfValker's  Pronunciation  of  the  Classical  Proper  names,  and  of  nume- 
rous other  words,  difficult  to  pronounce,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting 
of  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  definitions.  By  Is- 
rael Alger  Jun.  A.M.     Boston:   1823.     ISmo.  pp.  168. 

The  Pronouncing  English  Reader.  The  English  Reader :  or, 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  selected  from  the  best  writers.  Designed  to 
assist  young  persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect ;  to  improve 
their  language  and  sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  With  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
servations on  the  principles  of  good  reading.  By  Lindley  Murray, 
to  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  Key,  is  scrupulously  applied,  Mr.  Walker's 
Pronunciation  of  the  Classical  Proper  names,  and  of  numerous  other 
words,  difficult  to  pronounce.  By  Israel  Alger,  Jun.  A.  M.  Boston : 
1824.     12mo.  pp.  264. 

These  books  are  valuable  contributions  to  a  general  and  extensive  reformation 
in  the  style  of  reading.  The  department  of  pronunciation  is  treated  with  a  rigcgr 
smd  closeness  of  attention  which  it  has  never  before  receired.  Every  word  in 
irhich  any  miitake  could  be  made,  is  carefully  and  distinctly  marked. 

If  this  edition  of  Murray*s  reading  books  should  obtain,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
the  exclusive  currency  in  our  schools  in  town  and  country,  it  would  take  but  a  few 
years  to  produce  a  uniform  and  correct  pronunciation  throughout  the  United 
States. 

lo  this  edition  of  these  justly  popular  works  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 

•chools  of  this  country  has  outstripped  that  in  England.    School  books  such  as 

tliese  before  us  would  be  of  great  service  there,  in  rooting  out  the  provincial  pe« 

cofiaxities  which  are  sill  suffered  to  remain  in  too  many  places. 

The  execution  of  these  books,  we  may  add,  is  highly  crieditable  to  the  publishers. 

Ao  Outline  of  Bible  History  with  notes  and  observations;  adapted 
to  the  Minds  of  Youth,  and  designed  for  Sabbath  and  other  Schools ; 
with  engravings.  By  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich.  Second  edition. 
Hartford.     1825.     18mo.    pp.  108. 

This  ottline  may  be  very  serviceable  in  the  instruction  of  pupils  who  are  very 
jiO«Bg.     The  catechetical  form  b  perhaps  preferable  at  suth  an  age.    Other 
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"^^     RULES   AND   REGULATIONS   OF    THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE    OF 
,  THE   CITY   OF   BOSTON. 

^         [The  matter  contained  in  the  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title, 

seemed,  on  reperusal,  so  important  as  to  require  the  insertion  of 

the  whole.     We  have  deviated,  therefore,  from  our  original  inten* 

'    lion  of  presenting   an  abstract,  as  intimated  in  our  last  number, 

\    and  have  given  the  following  rules  and  regulations  in  detail. 

The  interesting  age  of  the  children  who  compose  the  primary 
schools;  the  encouraging  success  which  has  attended  this  impor* 
tant  experiment  in  education;  and  the  vast  amount  of  public  good 
which  bids  fair  to  result  from  it  in  the  present  and  in  future  gen- 
erations— all  contribute  to  give  the  subject  of  the  following  arti- 
cle a  value  which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  every  parent,  and,  indeed, 
by  every  reflecting  individual  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  common 
welfare.] 

Rulti  ani  Regidaliont  of  the  Primary  Seha^km 

TuE  Committee  appointed  to  provide  instruction  for  children,  be« 
tween  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee;  and  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members,  in  addition  to  the  regular  officers,  as  there  are  schools 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 

Thevihole  Board, 

Rule  1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman, 
Secretary,  and  a  Standing  Committee;  to  be  chosen  annually  by 
ballot,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  January. 

Rule  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all 
meetings;  to  call  to  order  as  soon  as  a  quorum  shall  have  as- 
sembled; cause  the  journal  of  the  preceding  meeting  to  be  read,  and 
vol.  I.  49 
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then  proceed  to  business.  In  his  absence  the  secretary  shall  edit 
order,  and  a  chairman  pro  iem,  be  chosen  forthwith  by  the  Botfi 
Rule.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  fakkiU 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  with  the  names  of  thi 
members  present  at  each  meeting,  which  shall  be  read  at  any  nett- 
ing when  required.  He  shall  timely  notify  the  members  of  rf 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  all  sub-committees  of  their  appointoeil 
and  duty,  by  transmitting  to  their  respective  first  named  menberi) 
an  attested  copy  of  the  vote  by  which  they  were  appointed,  incU*  1 1 
ing  the  names  of  the  members  of  each  said  sub-committee.  Hi 
shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  Baui 
which  may  require  to  be  communicated,  agreeably  to  the  intenbotf 
thereof;  insert  the  names  of  candidates  on  the  notifications  to  ma- 
bers;  notify  new  members  of  their  election  by  the  Board;  aodpeh 
form  such  other  duties  as  by  custom  belong  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. 

Rule.  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  Jft- 
nuary,  April,  July,  and  October;  to  devise  measures  for  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  school;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called br 
the  Chairman  or  standing  committee,  whenever  deemed  necessuy. 
Sixteen  members  present  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Rule  5.  Elections  to  supply  vacancies  at  this  Board,  shall  al- 
ways be  by  ballot,  at  a  regular  meeting;  and  nomination  of  cao^ 
dates  for  the  same,  shall  be  made  l!y  the  respective  district  com- 
mittees in  which  such  vacancies  may  occur,  at  some  prevloas 
meeting;  or  in  the  interval  of  any  two  meetings  by  notice  to  tiie 
secretary  of  the  Board,  who  shall  insert  the  name  or  names  tboi 
proposed,  in  his  notifications  for  the  meeting  next  thereafter  ei> 
suing,  when  election  thereof  may  be  duly  made. 

Stmiding  Committees* 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members  as  there  are  districts;  whose  duty  it  shall  bo,  besides 
their  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  to  meet  on  the  se- 
cond Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  (and  oftener 
if  called  by  their  chairman  and  secretary,)  to  consider  of  every  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  primary  schools;  to  receive  the  semi-annual 
reports  of  the  district  committees,  and  the  instructor's  returns,  and 
prepare  abstracts  of  them;  and  report  at  every  quarterly  meeting 
the  result  of  their  proceedings,— recommending  any  improvements 
necessary  to  promote  the  general  objecte  of  the  Board. 

Rule  2.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  visit 
and  examine  all  the  schools,  semi-annually,  viz.-in  the  months  of 
March  and  September;  assigning  a  district  to  each  of  their  members 
m  regular  rotation,  or  otherwise,  when  expedient. 
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Dittriet  Commiitees, 
ftuLE  1.  The  schools  of  this  establishment  shall  be  divided  into 
m  «5onvenieDt  number  of  districts,  which  shall  be  regularly  number- 
ed; and  each  District  Committee  shall  consist  of  as  manj  members 
as  there  are  schools  in  the  district,  who  shall  annually  organise 
themselves  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  make  re- 
.port  thereof  to  the  standing  committee  without  delay. 

Rule  2.  The  schools  in  each  district  shall  be  regularly  num- 
.'bered,  and  the  committee  of  the  district  shall  assign  to  each  of  its 
.members  the  particular  care  of  a  school;  but  the  general  super- 
iTision  of  the  schools  in  each  district,  shall  be  tlie  charge  of  the 
whole  committee  of  the  district,  to  whom  shall  belong  the  duty  of 
.locating  the  schools,  of  electing  suitable  teachers,  of  removing  those 
^■who  are  incompetent  to  their  duties,  or  neglect  to  perform  them 
^  fidthfully,  and  of  controlling  all  other  matters  within  the  district, 
:  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Board. 

Rule  3.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  committees  to  meet 
;  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceeduigs 
relative  to  the  schools  under  their  care. 

Rule  4.  They  shall  visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts OS  oAen  as  once  a  month;  and  these  visits  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged, as  that  each  member  shall  examine  every  school  in  his 
district  at  least  once  a  year;  and  the  report  of  these  monthly  ex- 
aminations shall  be  made  seasonably  to  the  secretaries  of  their  re^- 
apective  districts. 

Rule  5:  In  the  first  weeks  of  January  and  July,  each  district 
committee  shall  prepare  from  the  reports  of  the  monthly  examina- 
tions, and  the  returns  of  the  teachers  in  the  district,  a  tabular  report 
conformable  to  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  Board,  stating — I.  The 
hour,  day  and  month  on  which  each  examination  is  made;  2.  Tlie 
state  of  the  weather;  3.  The  number  of  girls  and  boys,  present  and 
absent,  belonging  to  each  class,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole;  4. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  several  exercises;  5.  Any  occur- 
rences or  changes  of  importance  in  the  district,  and  remarks  there- 
on; 6.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the*  general  plan. 
Which  reports,  together  with  the  indtructcr^s  returns,  regularly  fil- 
ed and  numbered,  are  punctually  to  bo  sent  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, before  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January  and  July. 

Rule  6.  When  notified  by  the  standing  committee  of  an  intended 
Tisitation,  the  directing  committee  of  each  school,  or  such  other 
member  as  may  be  deputed  for  this  purpose,  shall  introduce  the 
visiting  member  of  the  standing  committee  to  the  school  under  his 
care,  and  assist  in  the  examination. 

Rule  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  or  secretary  of 
rnch  district  committee  to  call  on  the  City  Auditor,  in  behalf  of  the 
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Caurie  of  liu 

CLiiiincATioN. — ^The  pupils  in  e 

ranged  into  four  Classes;  and  the 

two  Divisions  each,  viz: 

4th  ClasB....2d  Div.— Cards,  Alphal 

Isl  Div, — Cards  contioi 

syllables. 

3d  Cksa 2d  Div. — Spelling  Book 

3d  Class 1st  Div.— Spelling  Book 

Reading  Lessons*  th 
and  Numbers  commt 

3d  Class Spelling  Book  continue 

the  other  lessons  in  t 
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up,  and  after  an  appropriate  addreta,  shall  read  from  the  Cards 
with  a  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alpha- 
bet: In  like  manner,  the  Jini  division  of  the  same  class,  shall  read 
in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables;  and  no  one  of  this  class  shall  be 
advanced  to  the  third  or  higher  class,  who  cannot  read  deliberately 
and  correctly  in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables. 

Rule  2.  The  third  class  must  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling 
Book  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  second  division  of  it  must  be 
taught  to  read  therefrom  in  words  of  three,  four  and  live  syllables. 
The  first  division  of  the  same  must  be  continued  in  their  spelling, 
and  advance  to  the  easy  reading  lessons  of  the  same  book,  and 
learn  the  Lord's  Prayer:  the  learning  of  Abbreviations  and  Num- 
bers is  to  be  commenced,  and  no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  se- 
cond class,  who  cannot  spell  with  ease  and  propriety  words  of  the 
above  syllables,  and  read  well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  said 
Spelling  Book. 

Rule  3.  The  second  class  must  proceed  in  the  Spelling  Book, 
through  all  the  spelling,  reading  and  other  lessons  of  the  s€une; 
aiid  be  taught  to  recite  well  the  Ten  Conmiandments;  must  be 
provided  with  the  book  of  Reading  Lessons,  and  make  progress 
therein;  and  no  one  of  this  class  can  be  advanced  to  the  first,  who 
has  not  learned  and  recited,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  lessons 
in  the  Spelling  Book,  including  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses 
in  reading;  the  use  of  the  common  abbreviations;  the  letters  used 
for  numbers  and  their  uses;  and  the  catalogue  of  words  of  similar 
sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  signification.  They  must  be 
able  also  to  "recite  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  to  read  correctly  and  readily  in  the  book  of  Reading  Lessons. 

Rule  4.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the 
lessons  of  the  Spelling  Book  and  book  of  Reading  Lessons;  be 
furnished  with  the  New  Testament,  and  taught  to  read  therein  flu- 
ently and  correctly;  and  no  one  of  the  first  class  shall  receive  the 
highest  reward — ^the  recommendation  of  the  examining  Conunittec, 
to  be  received  into  an  English  Grammar  School — unless  he  or  she 
can  spell  correctly,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  the 
ncveral  lessons  taught  in  the  second  class,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 
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schools;   made   to   the    legislature   OF  THE   STATE 


[The  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  which  characterises  the  pub- 
lic measures  of  New- York,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  schemes  of 
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Tbat  there  are  in  this  state,  in  the  towns  which  have  made  reports, 
1119  school  districts,  and  of  course  the  like  number  of  common 
schools  organised,  and  that  returns  iiave  been  received  from  7117 
'  of  those  districts. 

That  131  new  school  districts  have  been  formed  during  the  year 
-  1835,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  have  made  return?, 
^  ticeedsthat  of  the  preceding  year  by  241. 

'  That  the  sum  of  $  182,790  09  cents  has  been  paid  to  the  several 
^  dUalricts  during  the  year  1825,  out  of  the  moneys  drawn  from  the 
^  iCate  treasury,  from  the  local  school  fund,  and  from  the  amount 
^  raised  by  tax. 

The  number  of  children  taught  has  increased  22,410  in  the  last 

year,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  children  instructed, 

'  exceeds  by  29,764,  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 

:  of  five  and  fifteen.     This  disparity  is  readily  accounted  for,  when  it 

10  considered,  that  many  attend  the  schools  who  are  over  fifteen  and 

under  five  years  of  age. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  as  indicative  of  a  more  general  at- 
tention to  the  means  of  education,  that  whilst  the  whole  number  of 
children  returned  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  has  increased 
only  12,086,  the  number  of  children  instructed  under  the  common 
school  system,  has  increased  22,410. 

The  first  distribution  of  school  money  was  made  in  1816.  The 
Bumber  of  children  reported  as  having  been  taught  in  that  year, 
was  140,106 — the  number  between  five  and  fifteen  was  then  stated 
at  176,449,  exceeding  the  number  taught  by  36,343.  In  1825,  the 
Bumber  taught  was  more  than  treble  that  of  1816,  and  the  excesn 
is  nearly  30,000  in  favor  of  those  instructed. 

Revenue. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fund  is  ^  1,319, 
886  46  cents.     The  revenue  actually  received  from  this  fund  in 
18*25,  was  $  81,815  41  cents. 

In  addition  to  this  fund,  the  constitution  provides,  that  ^  the  pro-^ 
ceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  state,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
sold  or  disposed  of,'  shall  belong  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  construction  given  to  this  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, by  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office,  is,  that  it  embraces 
all  lands  which  were  unappropriated  at  the  time  the  constitution 
was  adopted. 

In  a  report  of  the  sur\'eyor-genera],  (Assembly  Journals,  1825, 
p.  1041,)  these  lands  are  computed  at  858,090  acres,  and  valued  at 
406,418  dollars. 

As  the  additions  to  the  school  fund  from  the  sale  of  lands,  must 
necessarily  be  gradual,  and  in  no  dejrree  commensurate  with  the 
vol..  I.  nO 
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rapid  increase  of  the  children  to  be  instructed^  it  is  moift  reipifl^ 
fully  recommended,  that  the  amount  to  be  diatributed  the  oooaf 
year,  be  increased  to  one  nundrnd  Hiousand  dollars. 

In  reference  to  the  requirement  in  the  law,  to  '  report  plain  ftr 
the  better  organisation  of  common  schools,'  the  supehnteote 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  remark,  that  as  he  has  but  just  e» 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  the  otiice,  he  has  not  had  an  opportnnkf 
of  observing  the  general  operation  and  effects  of  the  system,  vi  I 
would  therefore  feel  a  diffidence  in  suggesting  any  alterations  oftki 
existing  laws,  or  of  varymg  the  regulations  made  in  conlbniitfti 
those  laws.  The  system  has  now  been  in  operation  about  ten  jmtf 
and  the  unexampled  success  which  has  attended  it,  is  its  best  coa- 
mentary.  The  law  of  1819,  and  the  forms  and  abstracts,  wot 
originally  drawn  and  designed  by  Gideon  Hawlbt,  Elsq.  Asd  il 
is  due  to  justice  to  say,  that  it  was  this  gentlenum  who  gare  ^ibra 
and  comeliness'  to  the  whole  system;  and  up  to  this  time,  no  ■•- 
terial  alteration  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  system,  as  ar- 
ranged and  put  in  operation  by  Mr.  Hawley. 

A  new  apportionment  of  school  money,  graduated  hy  the  cenM 
recently  taken,  will  soon  be  made  out,  in  conformity  to  hiw. 

The  representatives  of  a  free  state,  will  always  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  fostering  primary  schools,  in  a  government  which  ■  pe- 
culiarly based  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  great  boij 
of  the  people.  The  common  school  system  embraces  in  its  ofgam- 
sation  about  425,000  children,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  state.  There  are  nearly  eight  thoosiad 
organised  school  districts,  each  of  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
suppUed  with  an  able  teacher,  in  order  to  give  foil  effect  to  the  sjs- 
tem.  Some  provision  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  qualified  instructers,  would  do  much  towards  elevat- 
ing the  character,  and  extending  the  usefolness  of  common  schools. 
It  might  be  beneficial  to  ofier  facilities  for  the  special  education  of 
common  school  teachers;  and  as  the  districts  progress  in  wealth, 
and  the  donation  of  the  state  is  increased,  inducements  wiU  be  fbr- 
nished  for  a  greater  number  of  persons  of  competent  talents,  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  a  profession. 

The  following  papers  accompany  this  report: 

Abstract  from  the  returns  of  common  schools  in  the  several 
towns  and  counties,  for  1825.  Summary  of  this  abstract.  School 
report  from  the  city  of  New- York.  A  comparative  view  of  the  re- 
turns of  common  schools  since   1816  inclusive.     Common  school 
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fund.    Amount  of  local  school  fund.    Lands  belonging  to  the 
^  flehool  fund.*  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  FLAGO,    Superimendeni  of  Common  Sekoolt. 

-it 

.,,^2*  {That  our  ideas  of  the  general  value  of  military  science  are  not 
^H  so  high  as  those  of  Capt.  Partridge,  we  freely  admit.  Many  of  that 
^^.  gentleiiian's  thoughts,  however,  on  the  subject  of  practical  educa- 
^|.  tion,  are  both  original  aad  valuable;  and  that  his  persevering  and 
-^  Buccesslui  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  deserve  to  be  re- 
^  corded  in  a  work  such  as  ours,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question.] 
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The  following  paragraphs  are.  extracted  from  Capt.  Partridge's 
preliminary  statements  in  his  ^Lecture  on  Education.' 

I  shall  define  elementary  education,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  to  be 
»}  the  preparing  of  a  youth  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
and  consequently,  shall  consider  as  most  perfect  that  system  which 
shall  be  ibund  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
The  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  United  States,  appears  to 
me  to  be  defective  in  many  respects;  and — 

1st.  It  is  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  properly  adapted  to  the 
Tarious  duties  an  American  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
Those  of  our  youth  who  are  destined  for  a  hberal  education,  as  it 
18  called,  are  usually  put,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  jrreek  languages,  combining  therewith  a  very  slight  attention 
to  their  own  language,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  Sic;  and  after 
having  devoted  several  years  in  this  way,  they  are  prepared  to  be- 
come members  of  a  college  or  university. 

Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  branches  of  learning;  after  which,  they  receive 
their  diplomas,  and  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  active  life.  But,  I  would  ask,  is  this  actually  the  case? 
Are  they  prepared  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  discharge  cor- 
rectly, the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fortune  or  inclination  may 
place  them  ?  Have  they  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment generally,  and  more  Especially  in  the  principles  of  our  excel- 

*  These  dorumeotB  form  a  series  of  tabular  details  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space  in  our  pages :  the  extracts  giveo  in  the  above  article  cootaio  the 
amounts  of  the  more  important  columns.  For  further  particulars,  we  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  leiiiure  for  its  perusal  to  the  Report  itself,  which  fs  well 
worth  their  attentioo.— JBi* 
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lent  constkutioDi  and  thereby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  legislatiif 
councils  of  the  nation?  Has  their  attention  been  safficiendj  di- 
rected to  those  great  and  important  branches  of  national  iDdusCiT 
and  sources  of  national  wealth — agriculture,  commerce,  and  mami- 
factures?  Have  they  been  taught  to  examine  the  policy  of  other 
nations,  and  the  effect  of  that  poUcy  on  the  prosperity  of  their 
own  country  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil 
or  military  engineers,  or  to  endure  fatigue,  or  to  become  the  ^ 
fenders  of  their  country's  rights,  and  the  avengers  of  her  wroBgi^ 
either  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  appears  to 
me  not;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established, 
their  education  is  so  far  defective. 

2dly.  Another  defect  in  the  present  system,  is,  the  entire  negkct, 
in  all  our  principal  seminaries,  of  physical  education,  or  the  doe 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  studests.* 

The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  necessity  of  a  regoiir 
and  systematic  course  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  oi  btsBi 
and  confirming  and  rendering  vigorous  the  constitution,  I  presua^^ 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is  for  want  of 
this,  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youths  lose  their  heakk 
by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theatre  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  t 
comparatively  useless  and  nuserable  existence.  That  the  health  of 
the  closest  applicant  may  be  preserved,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a 
regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercises,  1  know,  from  practical 
experience;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  in  nine  ca^es 
out  of  ten,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he  ttaJ 
study,  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution, capable  of  enduring  exposure,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  h  id 
to  grow  up  puny  and  debilitated,  incapable  of  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal exertion. 

3dlv.  A  third  defect  in  our  svstem  is,  the  amount  of  idle  tiice 
allowed  the  students;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are 
actuaUy  engaged  in  study  and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their 
tnstructers,  comprises  but  a  sn:aU  portion  of  the  whole ;  during  the 
remainder,  those  that  are  disposed  to  study,  will  improve  at  their 
rooms;  while  those  who  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not  im- 
prove, but  will  be  very  likely  to  engage  in  practices  injurious  to 
their  constitutions  and  destructi\-e  to  their  morals.     If  this  vacant 

•  The  rradrr?  of  lh»  Journal  will  have petrciTcd  that  sereral  mstitutioos  »r« 
now  takmg  active  neasurvs  tor  iU  removal  of  this  frouid  of  looiplaiot.  >Vc 
arr  hapry  m  beir^  able  to  aikJ  to  ite  oasber  the  nuTenitj  at  Cambridge, 
whkb  has  made  considmbie  proems  «  the  tstMBcAmeni  of  a  reeular  coon* 
of  ^Tmoastic  excfcfevtf.  We  shall  *4X<o,  w«  ho|*,  have  ao  opporlimitj  of  pw- 
Mntuijc  to  o*ir  readen  ao  acvomt  ot"  the  ^Tiiuta»id  of  Uarvaid  oiuTenstT,  and 
of  the  Khcol  at  >ortbaai(«toiu--i.V. 
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3:  time  could  be  employed  in  duties  and  eiercises,  which,  while  they 
f  amuie  and  improve  the  mind,  would  at  the  same  time  invigorate 
9  the  body  and  confirm  the  constitution,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great 
-ii  point  gained. 

^      ^hly.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  students,  especially  to 
^  those  of  the   wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing 
ar  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  highly  injurious  to  them- 
:!  selves,  and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  which  they  are  members.     I 
;  luive  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
i:  irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings   amongst  the  students  of 
i  our  seminaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  cause.     Collect  togeth- 
er at  any  seminary,  a  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they 
^   generally  are  at  our  institutions,  furnish  them  with  money,  and  al- 
r   low  them  a  portion  of  idle  time  ;  and  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  mira- 
,'   cle,  if  a  large  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morals, 
and  instead  4i  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  ornaments  in 
society,  they  rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same. 
There  is  in  this  respect,  an  immense  responsibility  resting  on  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  as  well  as  on  all  others  having  the  care  and 
instruction  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  me  they  are  not  suffi« 
ciently  aware. 

5thly.  A  fiAh  defect  is  the  requiring  all  the  students  to  pursue 
the  same  course  of  studies. 

All  youth  have  not  the  same  inclinations,  nor  the  same  capaci- 
ties ;  one  may  possess  a  particular  inclination  and  capacity  for  the 
0tudy  of  the  classics,  but  little  or  none  for  the  mathematics  aiid 
other  branches  .of  science  ;  with  another  it  may  be  the  reverse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  a  mathematician  of  the 
former,  or  a  linguist  of  the  latter.  Consequently,  all  the  time  that 
is  devoted  in  this  manner,  will  be  lost,  or  something  worse  than 
lost.  Every  youth,  who  has  any  capacity  or  inclination  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  will  have  some  favorite  studies,  in  which 
he  will  be  likely  to  excel.  It  is  certainly  then  much  better  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  being  forced  to 
attend  to  others  for  which  he  has  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he 
will  never  excel,  or  ever  make  common  proficiency,  he  should 
finally  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study. 

6thly.  A  sixth  defect  is  the  prescribing  the  length  of  time  for 
completing,  as  it  is  termed,  a  course  of  education.  By  these 
means,  the  good  scholar  is  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  slug- 
gard ;  for  whatever  may  be  his  exertions,  he  can  gain  nothing  in 
respect  to  time,  and  the  latter  has,  in  consequence  of  this,  less 
stimulus  fi>r  exertion.* 

*  That  the  fiAh  and  rixth  objectiooi  are  not  applicable  to  alt  our  uniTeraitlat 
aod  colleges,  thoee  of  our  readers  are  suffictentlj  aware  who  are  acquaintsd 
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knowledge  it  la  evident  he  derives,  comparatively  but  little  ioformr 
ation  fJNmi  a  large  portion  of  what  he  reads. 

£d.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  write  well  on  any  sub- 
jecty  it  must  be  understood.  How,  then,  can  the  historian  give  a 
correct  and  intelligible  account  of  a  campaign,  battle,  or  sir.ge, 
who  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  mililary 
operations  are  conducted,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  technical  lan- 
'r  P^'^  necessary  for  communicating  his  ideas  intelligibly  on  the 
^  flrobject  ?  This  is  the  principal  reason  why,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
ancient  historian^,  were  so  much  superior  to  the  modern.  Many 
of  their  best  historical  writers,  were  military  men.  Some  of 
them  accomplished  conmianders.  The  account  of  military  ope- 
rations by  such  writers  as  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius  and 
Cesar,  are  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  whereas  when  attempt- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  modem  historians,  the  most  we  can  learn 
is,  that  a  fortress  was  besieged  and  taken,  or  that  a  battle  was 
fought  and  a  victory  won,  but  are  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
principles  on  which  the- operations  were  conducted,  or  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  results  were  as  they  were. 

dd.  It  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  legislator. 

The  military  defence  of  our  country  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
important  trusts  which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  general 
government;  audit  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  more  money  is  drawn 
from  the  people  and  disbursed  in  the  military,  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  government.  Now  as  all  must  be  done  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire,  whether  it 
be  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  those  who  are  to  make 
such  laws  should  be  in  every  respect  well  prepared  to  legislate  un- 
derstandingly  on  the  subject  ? 

4th.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveller. 

Suppose  a  young  man,  with  the  best  education  he  can  obtain  at 
any  of  our  colleges  or  universities,  were  to  visit  Europe,  whore 
the  military  constitutes  one  of  the  first  classes  of  the  community, 
and  where  the  fortifications  constitute  the  most  important  appen- 
dages to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities,  how  much  does  he  observe, 
which  he  does  not  understand !  If  he  attempt  a  description  of  the 
cities,  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
fortification.  If  he  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and 
organisation  of  their  institutions,  or  of  their  governments,  he  finds 
the  military  so  interwoven  with  them  all,  that  they  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly understood  without  it.  In  fine,  he  will  return  with  for  less 
information,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  he  might 
have  derived. 

1st.  The  conrsP  of  classical  and  j^cientific  instruction  should  bo 
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M.  M.-A.  JDLLlEN'd  ^UESTIOXS  ON  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION'. 

A  FRiEXD  has  favored  us  with  a  French  pamphlet  under  the  follow- 
ing title 

Eaquisse  et  Vues  Preliminaires  d^tm  ouvrage  aiir  Zr'  'Education 
Campar^ey  Sfc.  ^ 

The  author  M.  M.-A.  Jullien  of  Paris,  holds  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  his  country.  He  ha^  de- 
Voted  a  more  persevering  and  systematic  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  than  perhaps  any  other  individual  of  our  day..  The  sub- 
^ance  of  his  pamphlet  which  we- have  mentioned  above,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  Z>'  'Elducatiohy  a  work  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Paris  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Elementary  In- 
struction.* 

The  author's  object  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made,  is  to  present  a  preliminary  sketch  of  a  great  work, 
designed  to  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  the  actual  state  of  ed- 
ucation throughout  Europe.  He  commences  by  expressing  a  well 
founded  regret  that  there  is  «  great  want  of  connection,  harmony, 
and  proportion,  in  the  grand  departments  of  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual education,  as  hitherto  conducted.  He  then  suggests  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  a  work  which  mi^t  offer  the  results 
i>f  a  diligent  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
various  establishments  for  education  in  Europe — whether  elemen- 
tary and  common,  secondary  and  classical,  superior  and  scientific, 
or  special.  Of  this  classification  the  first  branch  corresponds  to  our 
common  schools,  the  second  to  academies,  and  other  preparatory 
seminaries,  the  third  to  colleges,  the  fourth  to  professional  institu- 
tions. 

The  schools  of  Pestalozzi  ai\d  Fellenberg  are  mentioned  with 
commendation,  as  auspicious  to  improvement,  also  the  pol3rtechnic 
school  of  Paris,  and  the  Lancasterian  schools  in  England. 

The  attention  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  is  invited  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  Commission  of  Education,  to  be  composed  of  a 
few  individuals  who  might  chuse  corresponding  members  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  proceed  to  the  great  work  of  compiling  an  account  of  th« 
state  of  education. 

M.  Jullien  suggests,  further,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  In- 
fititute  of  Education,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  personal  and  professional  improvement.  ^ 

He  recommends  a  Bulletin  or  Journal  of  Education,  arranged 

*  For  an  account  of  this  society  sec  intelligence  Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  JoumaU 
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liar  societies,  or  of  revenuet  arising  (torn  endowments? 
the  funds  administered  by  which  they  are  supported? 
at  are  the  buildings  appropriated  to  these  schools — more 
)acious,  commodious,  airy,  and  adapted  to  their  object? 
;e8  where  children  are  brought  up  during  their  first  years, 
I  powerful  influence  on  their  imagination,  and  the  devel- 
of  all  their  faculties.) 

at  are  the  circles  which  these  schools  embrace — a  town 
>art  of  a  town,  a  parish,  a  borough,  a  village,  or  one  or 
nlets  ? 

k^hat  proportion  is   the  number  of  these  schools  to  the 
cle,   district,  &c.   in  which  they  are   established,  and  to 
!  number  of  children  who  attend  them? 
there  distinct  schools  for  children  whose  parents  are  of 
religious  communions;  and  what  is  the  proportion  be- 
i  schools  of  each  communion? 

dere  are  distinct  schools  for  children  of  different  religious 
ons,  .what  difference  can  be  remarked  between  these 
n  regard  to  their  origin  and  foundation,  their  organisation 
maintenance,  material,  (of  which  the  buildings  are  con- 
site,  administration,  and  expenses,,  number  of  pupils  pro- 
1  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  professing  the  same  religion, 
*  instructers,  instruction  and  progress  of  the  children,  in- 
cipline,  and  external  superintendence, 
e  the  schools  gratuitous  or  not,  or  what  is  the  monthly  or 
m  paid  for  each  child? 

hat  are  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  primary  schools? 
)  all  the  parents  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and 
invited  or  obliged  by  legislative  measures,  or  by  local  reg- 
ie send  them? 

Primary  Intlruciert, 
hat  pains  are  taken  to  form  good  instructors  of  primary 

hat  are  the  conditions  of  age,  country,  religion,  morality, 

which  are  required  for  such  employment? 
3W,  and  by  what  authorities  or  corporations,  or  by  what 
Is,  are  the  nominations  made  ? 

hat  is  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  town,  circle,  dis* 
? 

what  proportion  is  the  number  of  these  instructors  to  the 
pulation  of  the  town,  &c.  ? 

what  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pupils,  and  to 
9  in  each  school  ? 
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19.  What  are  the  names  of  the  instructers  who  distinguish  tbea* 
selves  most  in  their  employment  ?  What  is  their  age  ?  How  long 
have  they  been  in  employment  ? 

20.  Generally,  do  teachers  who  are  young,  or  those  who«aR 
more  advanced  in  age,  succeed  better? 

2t.  Is  it  th^  duty  of  instructers  of  primary  schools  to  give  it 
fixed  periods  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  classes  whick 
they  superintend— of  the  conduct  and  the  progress  of  the  children? 
— At  what  periods,  in  what  form,  under  what  particular  relation, 
are  these  accounts  demanded,  and  to  whom  are  thej  addressed? 
What  means  are  taken  to  ascertain  their  correctness? 

22.  What  are  the  annual  salaries  of  primary  instructers?  Ait 
these  salaries  invariably  fixed,  or  casual,  and  dependent  on  tbe 
number  of  children  ? — What  is  their  maximum — What  their  mini- 
mum? What  indemnities  or  particular  advantages  are  alloireJ 
them,  independently  of  their  fixed  salary  ?  Are  they  properif  pro- 
vided with  lodging,  airy,  light,  and  warm?  Do  thej  receive  a 
certain  portion  of  grain,  of  wine,  or  of  other  provisions?  At 
what  sum  may  these  supplements  to  salary  or  indemnities  be  val- 
ued? 

23.  How,  at  what  periods,  and  on  what  funds,  are  these  salaries, 
principal  or  subsidiary  ? 

24.  Have  primary  instructers  the  prospect  of  a  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  their  salary,  or  of  an  advance  at  a  certain  stage  of 
their  career  — whether  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service,  or  on  the  ground  of  their  talents  or  their  zeal,  or  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  their  pupils?  On  what  foundation  rests  this 
augmentation  of  salary  or  this  promotion?  By  whom  is  it  proposed, 
determined,  granted  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ? 

25.  Have  they  also  the  prospectof  securing  a  retreat,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years' service?  What  is  the  number  of  years?  What 
is  the  amount  of  such  pension?  By  whom  is  it  granted  and  fixed? 

26.  In  case  of  accidents  or  infirmities  which  may  oblige  an  in- 
structer  to  retire  before  the  time  stipulated  for  a  pension,  can  he  at 
least  obtain  an  indemnity  proportioned  to  the  duration  and  the  bene- 
fit of  his  services? 

27.  Have  primary  instructers  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  places,  and  are  they  never  exposed  to  an  arbitrary 
destitution? 

28.  If  faulty  conduct  or  discovered  incapacity  makes  it  necessary 
to  displace  an  instructer,  how  and  by  whom,  is  the  arrangement  or- 
dered ? 

29.  Do  instructers  enjoy  a  degree  of  consideration  sufficient  to 
render  their  condition  honorable  ? 
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30.  What  are  their  habitual  relations  with  the  parents  of  their  pu- 
pils with  the  magistrates  of  their  town,  with  the  ministers  of  religion  ? 

Ptipt/f. 

31 .  What  is  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schoels  of  the 
district,  &c? 

32.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  those  pupils 
to  that  of  the  population  of  the  district,  &c. 

33.  What  number  of  pupils  is  under  the  charge  of  the  same  in- 
siructer? 

34.  At  what  age  are  children  admitted  to  the  primary  schoob? 

35.  Are  children  of  both  sexes  admitted  into  the  same  school, 
'  and  till  what  age? 

^  36.  Do  children  undergo,  on  their  entering  the  primary  school, 
'■'  mod  dunng  their  elementary  course,  examinations  suited  to  produce 
'  an  estimation  of  the  developement  of  their  faculties,  and  the  pro- 
"f-  gress  of  their  instruction.     How  do  these  examinations  take  place  ? 

37.  Is  care  taken  to  divide  the  children  of  the  same  school  into 
^  several  classes  or  sections,  and  on  what  basis  is  this  division  deter- 
■f   mined  .^ 

38.  Are  arrangements  made  which  permit  the  children  to  aid 
themselves,  and  instruct  themselves  mutually? 

39.  How  much  time  is  employed  with  an  ordinary  child,  to  ren- 
der him  familiar  with  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  calcula- 
tion ? 

40.  At  what  age  do  children  leave  the  primary  schools? 

Education  Phiftieal  and  Gj/mnastic, 

41.  For  how  long  a  time  are  infants  in  general  nursed  in  the 
country — in  the  city? 

42.  What  kind  of  nourishment  is  given  to  some  infants  instead 
of  the  milk  of  their  mothers,  and  what  effects  do  these  aliments  pro- 
duce on  the  health  of  children  ? 

43.  Do  the  wealthier  citizens  commit  their  infants  to  nurses  or  do 
the  mothers  themselves  attend  to  the  office  of  nursing. 

44.  How  are  infants  nourished  after  being  weaned?  Till  what 
age  are  they  hindered  from  eating  meat,  and  drinking  wine? 

45.  What  clothing  is  used  for  infants  r 

46.  Is  it  customary  to  clothe  infants  sKghtly,  in  all  seasons;  or 
are  they  kept  warmly  clad? 

47.  How  many  hours  are  children  permitted  to  sleep,  till  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years;  and  how  are  the  hours 
of  repose  distributed  ? 

48.  Are  the  b^s  of  children  hard,  in  order  to  invigorate  their 
bodies,  or  are  they  sof>;  and  of  what  are  they  ordinarily  composed? 
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SBVIBWS, 

PMie  Exammatictu  m  Oe  Ei^lA  GmmXa.    Sm  No.  •. 
(CoBtinned  horn  p.  n4.) 

I.  l^analatioiu  from  Latin  proM  ud  poetry  iato  E^lidi: 
Xtni  Hut.  m.  iMii.—^iiod  nbi  egrenin  Scipio  in  tumulum,  etc. 

Cietmiit  Epttt.  Hb.  vi.  18— ^iranl  Mccpi  m  Selcuco  luo  litlcni,  etc> 
PtnHSatir.v.  ISI— 

Dave,  cito,  hoc  credu  jubeo,  finire  doloni 

FnelaiilM  meditor,  etc 
Horai,  Satir.  ii,  8 — 

Ut  NaiidwnijuTit  tecenibeati,  etc.    TaeitiHut.  iii,  71,  72— Vi< 
dum  regreMo  in  CapitalHim,  etc 

II.  OreakPraac,  tobetraitalitediiitoEDgUah: 
DemoMAaiu,   mg J  twi  h  Xiffmn'r^t—'Otltii   •Amwm  m«Mmi  «*  rf 

wMrtuf  *t)tittu,  •.  r.  A.  Xtnoph.  Hellenic.  «i,  iv,  3— 'Bmt  A  *«ri«<« 
2y(n  •'KXMft^mt,  s.  r.  A.  FJolon.  Timai,  lam.  iri  ^.  36  D-^tanl 
n  ««ri  i«^  rf  ^MTT^m,  s.  r.  >.  Hendtt.  /A.  it.  ltS--oi  ^1  ZbmSi'm 
|UnA««,  B.  T.  A.  AikmKia,  W>.  a.  p.  37S  £— Zm^i^  i}  Jcf  swl, 
«.  T.  X.  i)miMU.  d(  Kwdionm  Mtrfate_"E2ni  «  A^(h  'A9imm, 
B.  r.  A.  TAMcyd.  ii.  76— Oj  ^1  Btlmrmw**  itr^tuHi,  m.  r.  X.  Jtrii- 
toL  df  Rhttor.  ii.  1 1 — n^  l^x^"^  C**^")  "^  *^  **'^  Ik  r.  A.  £ynat 
contra  JgoratioKf  RmA*,  tarn,  t,  G06— OM^iM^uw  /"Mti*,  a,  r.  A. 
P/odm.  PkadsH,  c,  29 — ^Ti  An  nirm  tSrm  iV"****  ■>•  r-  A. 

III.  Greek  Podry,  to  b«  tmuUled  into  EngUah  wai  Lati» 

pToae  and  verao: 
Ariitoph.  Adiantenttt,  t.  509  to  660 — 

to  be  tranilated  into  Englitb. 

£HnpiU  BiKdM,  T.  370  fo  430— 

Z«fW .  'Otm  WfM  ^tA,  a.  r.  A. 
to  be  tnnalated  into  lileral  Engliab;  alio  into  Latin  vcraa.— Oir*  A* 
melricai  aainei  of  Ibe  venei. 

Sopkodit  rraeAiMs,  T.  469  to  629 — 

Hryi  n  w^m  A  K^k  tafttirm,  >.  r.  A. 
to  be  traulaled  into  Eogliib  proae ;  alao  into  Latin  L^ric  rcna. 

Pindar.  (Hjnns.  vii,  1  to  SI— 

*i'«Am  it  it  th  w— 

fmSt  i»i  Xitf^  ilm,  K.  r.  ». 
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to  be  translated  literallj  into  English ;  also  into  Latin  Lyric  tene. 
JpolUm.  Rhad.  Argonaut,  i?,  S60  to  393 — 

'Ev5«  yiwti  TM  IxM^rm,  s.  r.  A. 
to  be  translated  into  English.  Qjjote  such  passages  in  Viigil»as  appear 
to  be  imitations  of  the  above :  Also  passages  of  Homer  mad  Euripida, 
to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance. 

JEichyli  Jgamem.  ▼.  226  to  255— 

*£ini  fmiynmii  Up  Xtwmhm^  s.  r.  A. 
to  be  translated  into  English  prose  and  into  Latin  verae.     QMote  the 
passage  of  Lucretius  which  appears  to  be  imitated  from  the  above. 

Aristoph,  Tkesmopk  v.  1136  to  1155— 

to  be  translated  into  English  verse.    Mention  the  metres  of  the  diflerent 
verses. 

Theotritui.  Idyl,  xxvi — 

'Ih»,  »'AvT»9««f  x'^  ftMX^dffH  *AymJm^  k.  «*.  A. 
to  be  translated  into  English  prose,  and  compared  with  the  descriptioD 
of  the  same  scene  as  given  by  Euripides. 

Homer.  Odys.  viii,  165  to  185. 

to  be  translated  into  English  verse. 

IV.    English  Poetry  and  Prose,  to  be  translated  into  Greek  and 
Latin: 

^fa^(m*$  Para^se  Lost.  Book  IX,  386  to  41 1— 

•  

Thus  tajiog,  ttom  her  haibaad^i  hasd  her  hand 
Soft  abe  withdrew,  Ice 

to  be  translated  into  Latin  hexameters. 

Shakspeart's  Henry  IF,  Pari  /,  23  lines— 

I  kiMW  jo«  an ;  uid  wiD  a  while  uphold 
The  ODjokM  huMw  of  jow  idkseMi  J^ 

to  be  translated  in  Greek  Iambics. 
JIf  il/bnT*  History  tf  Grstct — 

Pericles  confirmed  his  autboritj  principallj  bj  that  great  instniiDeDt 
lor  the  management  of  a  people,  his  eloquence,  kc. 
to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

MittoH^s  Comms  v.  213  to  2- 


O  wekoae,  |ws«j*d  Faith,  whUt  hiMfrd  Hope. 
TW«  boteriBf  iag«|,  giH  with  goldea  wiifi,  &c. 

10  be  translated  into  Greek ;  the  blank  vene,  into  Iambics ;  the  song 
into  Anapnests. 

f/mM^s  RstkiMtii  iii  ;  an  eatnct 
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Tbt  historiaiis  who  favor  Richard,  &c.  to  he  translated  into  Greek. 
Oryden^i groundt  oferitieism  in  tragedy — to  be  translated  into  Greek. 
Sir  WiHiam  Temple's  Essaj  on  Poetry;  an  extract  from — *  The  more 
true  and  natural  source  of  poetry'  &c.  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

Gray's  Letters — xxxii — to  be  translated  into  Latin. 
Milton'' i  Sampion  Agtmiiies  ▼.  164  to  193— 

Chonu.    O  Mirror  of  oar  fickle  itate,  kc* 

to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  Greek  tragedy ;  partly  into  Ana- 
peutici  and  partly  lambia, 

Qrujfi  Sianzas  to  Richard  Beatley-^'^ 

la  lilimt  gan  the  tunefal  choir  among,  &c. 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  elegiac  verse. 

BtfUlttfi  dtuertaiion  on  Phalarii — Extract — to  be  translated  into 
Greek. 

Shakspeare.  Romeo  andJvHeU  Act,  //.  Scene  VI. 

Prior,    So  imile  the  heavens  upon  thu  holy  act,  ftc. 
to  be  translated  into  Greek  Tragic  Iambics. 

R,  Porson,  Museum  Criticiem^  vol.  ii,  113 — It  may  not  be  im- 
proper (o  say  a  word  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  Aristophanes 
&c.  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

V.  Exercises  of  turning  different  dialects  into  eaoJi  other,  kc. 
Aristoph.  Lymtrata,  ▼.  1297  to  1322 — 

fu)(t  A«Miiv«,  w^tirr$f  ifUf^  ».  r.  A. 

• 

to  be  turned  into  Attic  Greek.     Q^jote  passaj^es  of  the  Tragedians 
which  are  imitated  in  any  of  the  preceding  extracts  from  Arisophanes. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Questions;  of  which  we  select  examples  from 
various  parts  of  the  work:     1.  Grecian  History,  &rC. 

'  Mention  (he  principal  colonies  which  at  different  times  settled  in 
Greece ;  with  the  names  of  their  leaders,  the  probable  dates  of  the 
dynasties  founded  by  each. 

'Give  the  circumstances  of  the  dates  of  the  following  events,  as 
related  by  Thucydides.  1.  The  siege  of  Plataeae.  2.  The  expedition 
of  Brasidas  to  Thrace.     3.  The  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse. 

'  Give  the  dates  and  the  situations  of  the  following  battles — Thym- 
bra,  Lados,  Artemisium,  Platseae,  Mycale,  Tanagra,  Arginusae,  JSgos- 
potamos,  Cunaxa,  Cnidos,  Coronea,  Leuctra,  Granicus,  Issus,  Arbela, 
Ipsus.  Who  were  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  conunanders  on 
each  side,  and  what  the  eVent  of  each  battle? 
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excapt  among  the  later  LaliD  <poeta.)   H^mSMt  «  nudkk,  tLi^^  ^um^j^ 
r§ix'%  •  Where,  when,  and  by  whom  were  the  last  built  ? 

*  Give  the  names  and  order  of  the  Attic  months,  aad  the  mode  of 
reckoning  the  days  in  a  month.    Explain  the  term  hi  mJU  f/«.* 

2.  Roman  History,  &c.  &e. 

*  What  were  the  principal  successes  by  which  the  Roman*  became 
masters  of  Italy  ? 

*  Mention  the  most  remarkable  particulars  in  the  life  of  Hannibal, 
with  the  date  of  each.  What  is  the  character  giren  pf  him  by  Roman 
writers,  and  to  what  objections  is  it  liable  i 

*  Enumerate  the  different  civil  wars  which  took  place  in  Italy,  from 
Marius  to  Augustus  ;  mentioning  the  duration  of  each,  their  objects  and 
their  leaders.  • 

*  What  were  the  limit's  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus ?  What  acce<«sions  did  it  receive  under  his  successors  ? 

*  Give  some  account  of  the  first  settlers  in  (taly,  their  names,  origing 
and  language  ;  and  mention  the  original  sources  of  the  Latin  language. 

*  Enumerate  the  principal  events  which  took  place  in  the  Roman 
state  from  the  end  of  the  third  Punic  war  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar^ 
with  their  dates. 

*  Mention  the  leading  events  of  the  civil  convulsion  between  the  tiro 
parties  of  S>lla  and  Marius.  What  appear  to  liave  been  their  subse- 
quent effects  on  the  Roman  government  and  people  ? 

^  What  were  the  different  revolutions  and  convulsions  in  the  Roman 
state  during  the  period  of  Cicero*s  life  ?  What  part  did  Cicero  take  in 
each  ?  and  in  what  respects  is  his  conduct  censurable  ? 

^  What  were  the  numbers  of  the  following  officers  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  Republic : — Prstors  JBdiles,  Tribunes,  Qtussstors  ?  What 
was  the  mode  of  their  election  ?  At  what  age  could  each  office  be  held, 
and  what  were  the  particular  duties  ? 

'  Explain  the  nature  of  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  at  Rome.  At 
what  periods,  and  under  whose  auspices  were  they  brought  forward 
and  what  were  the  consequences? 

*  W^hat  was  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  time  of 
Scipio  Africanus ;  its  divisions,  commanders,  and  numbers.* 

3.  Chronology : 

^Of  what  nature  are  the  authorities  on  which  the  conunon  syih- 
tern  of  Gtecian  Chronology  rests?    What  are  the  principles  oil 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  founded  his  Chronology  of  ancient  Gr^r 
ciaa  History?  Mention  some  instances  of  the  difiennt  dates  giVMi 
to  the  same  eventS|  according  to  the  two  systems. 

'  In  what  epochs  do  they  coincide?' 

4.  Literary  History  and  Criticism: 

« At  what  period  do  the  poems  of  Homer  appear  to  hare  been  col- 
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*  At  what  featirali  and  in  what  parta  of  the  year  were  the  draaiatic 
pieces  represented  ?  * 

<  Mention  distinctlj  the  principal  nilei  and  licentei  adopted  by 
the  Tragedians  in  their  Iambic  Trochaic  and  Arapsestic  verses*  Qijote 
inatances  in  illustration  of  each.    .     •    . 

*  What  other  kinds  of  metre  are  found  in  regular  systems  in  the 
ramaining  plays  ?    ... 

*  In  what  particulars  does  the  versification  of  Homer  differ  from 
tliat  of  other  heroic  Poets  ?  .Mention  some  peculiarities  of  Homeric 
dialect  and  Homeric  syntax.  Give  different  instances  of  the  Digam- 
ma.   '  By  what  other  poets  was  this  consonant  used  ? '     •     .     . 

N.  B.  In  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  questions  support  your  as- 
sertions by  quotations. 

*  What  are  the  caesuras  in  the  Iambic,  Trochaic  and  Anapaestic 
measures  of  the  Tragedians  f  What  rules  relating  to  them  were  coii- 
Mtanily  and  what  generally  observed  ?  In  what  metres  is  the  rutrnftU 
found?'     ... 

6.  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

*  Arrange  in  chronological  order  the  public  orations  of  Demoethe- 
nes  ;  and  mention  the  occasion  on  which  each  was  delivered. 

*  What  were  the  several  operations  and  measures  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  against  the  Grecian  States,  which  called  forth  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  now  extant,  against  him  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
him  ?  Enumerate  these  orations,  with  their  respective  dates  and 
particular  objects.     .    «     • 

*  Who  were  the  principal  orators  contemporary  with  Demosthenes^ 
and  what  their  respective  characters  ?  ' 

7.  Jurispnidence,  &€. 

*  Explain  and  distinguish  the  following  terms :  fif»H%  ^a'^i^yui,  iir/ts^ 

— itltm  Hfuff  iio4m  fiftsf^^^ittTBu^ltu-^lr^^fmi — Tp«jfiii^;^'«i— iFTi^trij-^ 

8.  Philosophy. 

*  From  what  sects  does  Plato  appear  to  have  drawn  th<^  tenets  of 
his  philosophy  ?  Mention  traces  of  each  observable  in  bis  writings. 
Into  what  sects  did  bis  successors  divide  themselves ;  and  how  are 
they  distinguished  by  Cicero  ?* 

9.  Greek  language  and  grammar. 

*  What  relation  had  the  Attic  dialect  to  the  Ionic  ?  And  what 
Ionic  worda  are  found  in  the  Attic  poets  ? 

*  What  Ionic   and  Doric  forms  are  found  in  the  Tragic  DialogueT 
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To  what  eiteDt  was  tbis  license  carried  ia  tbe  Cbomses  !    I 

tooae  o^ber  particulars  in  which  the  language  of  the   Tragedis 
fered  from  the  ordinary  language  of  their  Athenian  contempon 

*  Mention  a  few  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  tb 
principal  dialects  of  Greece)  observable  in  the  inflexions  of  the 
and  verbs. 

'  In  what  parts  of  Greece  and  its  dependencies  were  the 
Ionic,  Doric  and  Attic  dialects  spoken  ? 

*  Explain  distinctly  the  usages  of  the  indicatiTe,  subjunctii 
optative  moods  aAer  •<,  •«*#(,  'if«9  *«^f«> 

'  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Dxgammot  mentioning   some 
words  of  most  common  occurrence  to  which  it  aeems  to  bav 
affixed  by  Homer.     By  what  later  poets  (any  of  whose   remai 
still  extant)  was  it  used  ?     At  what  time  did   each   flourish? 
late  can  the  use  of  this  consonant  be  traced  in  any  part  of  Grec 

'  What  signification  does  S^f  give  to  the  different  moods  ofa  v 

*  Give  some  of  tbe  distinctions  observable*  between  tbe  Don 
guage  of  Pindar  and  that  of  the  Bucolic  poets. 

'Give  some  instances  of  the  peculiar  signification  of  middle 
How  far  can  the  middle  be  deemed  a  distinct  voice  from  tbe  pa 

*  Explain  the  error  of  Grammarians  which  led  them  to  ad 
iscondjfylyre  to  the  active  aud  middle  voices. 

*  Translate  the  following  passage  into  Greek  and  place  tbe  J 
on  the  words :  Thus  wjind^  4rc.' 

10.  Latin  Language. 

*  Trace  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language  from  the  ^olic  or 
dialect  of  the  Greek  ;  and  show  tbe  resemblance  which  exists 
ticular  clashes  of  words  in  the  two  languages,  giving  examples  o 

*  Gii-e  instances  of  the  changes  made  by  Horace  in  each 
Lyric  metres  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

*  Who  are  the  Gi«ek  poets,  besides  Homer,  from  whom  Vii 
borrowed  ?     Qyote  instances  of  bis  evident  imitations  of  eacbJ 

Such  ia  the  diacipline,  auch  are  the  fosfa  required  of  t 
^ntvatthia  celebrated  English  university!  In  the  perfoi 
of  which,  too,  *  they  are  allowed  only  pea,  inlr,  amd  paper j  i 
limited  period  of  two  or  three  houra  or  more,  according 
Wn^h  and  dimculty  of  the  task.'  At  the  period  when  w 
at  our  own  Cambridge,  (we  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of  its  i 
uaprt^ved  siMe,)  the  Ter>  idea  of  performing  such  exercises 
Mvj^  p<^tnArd  both  student  and  instracter. 

A^  ^  ^^'^•j^'  ba^e  extended  these  extracts  (xom  the  woriis  i 

llTrviIlTh  ""^^^  '^^""'^  if  we  h«l  not  heen  appreben 
m-  1^  tbo  rt^ador.  Some  persons  may,  perhapa,^^  t 
ha^  altvadv  g^„,  beyond  wfc^  was  uJi^T^^^ 
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ractUal  education,  which  is  our  great  aim  in  this  Journal, 
ing  would  be  more  unBatisfactory  than  a  train  of  general  re- 
cs,  even  though  clothed  in  the  most  attractive  language.  As, 
le  common  arts  of  life  we  must  know  the  different  processes 
manipulations,  so  in  the  most  important  of  all,  the  art  rf  edu-' 
n,  we  must  patiently  and  carefully  examine  details  even  to  the 
itest  particulars;  agreeably  to  the  sentiment  of  that  truly  prac- 
and  admirable  writer  on  education,  Quintilian — *  ad  minora 
sed,  quae  si  negligas,  non  sit  majoribue  locus,  demittere  me  non 
isabo.'*  In  the  present  instance,  too,  we  have  flattered  cur- 
es, that  many  of  our  young  readers,  whose  education  is  not 
completed,  would  take  a  lively  interest  in  seeing  specimens  of 
exercises  and  modes  of  study  prescribed  to  those  of  their  own 
in  that  nation,  which  speaks  the  same  language  with  cur- 
es, and  whose  literature  is  ours. 

1  order,  however,  to  complete  our  view  of  the  literary  discipUne 
he  English  universities,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  add  some  further 
arks,  relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  examinationa  of 
students,  including  those  which  take  place  annually,  or  oflener, 
ng  the  college  course,  and  those  which  are  preparatory  to  giv- 
degrecs.     On  the  former,  Mr.  Wainewright  observes — 

In  describing  the  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  general  litera- 
,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  mention  any  tbin^  more  conducive  to 
great  object,  than  a  regulation  which  has  been  for  many  years 
^ted  by  several  of  our  collegiate  bodies ;  nor  need  I  apprehend 

inclination  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  I  name  the 
'ge  examinaiiont^  which  owe  their  introduction  into  this  place  of 
ration  to  Dr.  Powell,  formerly  master  of  St.  John's  College.  The 
ents  are  examined  once,  and  in  some  instances  twice,  every  year, 
tie  halls  of  their  respective  colleges,  not  only  in  classical  and 
hematical  learning,  but  on  various  points  of  history,  geography, 
molo^y.  and  antiquities.  At  the  termination,  a  list  is  formed  of 
rbo  have  passed  this  literary  trial,  in  which  the  names  are  arrang- 
iccorJin<;  to  their  comparative  merit,  and  rewards  are  allotted  to 
le  individuals  who  compose  the  two  first  classes.  Many,  to  whom 
acquisition  of  fame  has  no  charms,  and  wr.o  are  content  '  to  keep 
noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,'  may  elude  the  severity  of  the  gen- 

or  university  examinations,  as  well  as  some  share  of  the  oppro- 
im  inseparably  attached  to  ignorance  and  stupidity,  by  an  open 
(val  of  their  aversion  to  the  branches  of  science  particularly  ap- 
:)riated  to  those  occasions,  and  their  total  indifference  to  the  at* 
ment  of  distinction.  But  in  these  more  private  examinations,  the 
iber  of  candidates  being  smaller,  and  the  contest  lying  between 
le  who  daily  associate  with  each  other,  the  abilities  of  each  can- 

•  Quintil.  lostit.  prooem. 
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not  fail  to  be  properly  appreciated,  and  a  spirit  of  emuUtioo  is  !>»• 
haps  more  effectually  excited.' 

But  it  ia  chiefly  to  the  severe  excufunatiam  for  degruM^  that  vi 
are  desirous  at  this  time  of  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  in 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  in  our  own  country.  Ou 
author  gives  the  following  account  of  them,  as  they  are  condoctd 
in  England  : 

*  It  is  required  by  the  statutes,  that  every  candidate  for  the  fiRt 
des^ree  in  arts  should  have  resided  in  the  university  the  greater  pait 
of  nine  terms;  which,  unless  interrupted  by  casual  circumstances,  oc- 
cupies the  space  of  three  years.  In  the  month  of  January  of  ewrf 
successive  year,  all  who  have  completed  this  requir«>d  residence,  aod 
have  kept  the  appointed  exercises  in  the  philosophical  schools,  aif 
called  upon  to  undergo  ^general  and  public  examination,  befireiAtf 
can  offer  tfiemselves  for  adtnission  io  the  degree  of  Bachelor  rf  Arts. 
This  examination  takes  place  in  the  Senate  house  ;  and  commeiiciog 
on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent  term«  continues  with  scarcely  any  iDl«^ 
mission  (or  five  days.  The  candidates,  it  should  be  observed,  are  pn- 
viously  divided  into  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  those  whose  pto- 
ficiency  appears  to  be  nearly  upon  an  equality,  as  far  as  can  be  u« 
certained  from  their  former  disputations  in  the  schools. 

*  There  are  three  orders  of  distinction,  termed  honors^  held  outli 
the  ambition  of  these  literary  competitors,  and  in  each  of  these  divi- 
sions or  orders  are  contained  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  individual^ 
though  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  precise  number,  nor  can  aojr 
thini;  be  belter  regulated  for  the  excitement  of  emulation  and  the 
comfUete  developement  of  the  mental  powers.  The  examiners  prin- 
cipally coujiist  of  those  Masters  of  Arts  who  have  presided  at  the  dis- 
putations in  the  schools,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  most  distin- 
guished by  their  experience  as  preceptors,  by  their  attainments  io 
science,  and  by  their  acknowledged  impartiality  of  conduct ;  and  50 
scrupulously  attentive  are  they  to  the  duties  of  their  arduous  and  ia 
many  respects,  ungrateful  office,  that  it  rarely  or  never  happens  that 
any  real  objection  can  be  discovered  to  their  decisions  in  estioiatiog 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  numerous  rivals  for  pre-eminence. 

*  Four  days  are  appropriated  to  questions  and  problems  in  natural 
philosophy  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical  science,  com- 
mencing 80  low  as  with  examples  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  Euclid,  and  at  length  extending  to  tlie  most  difficult 
parts  of  Newton's  Principia,  Cotes^s  Harmonia  Mensurarum,  the  ana- 
lytical works  of  Dr.  Waring,  and  to  the  more  intricate  propositions  of 
the  Fluxionary  Calculus.  The  remaining  day  out  of  the  five,  which 
in  point  of  order  is  the  fourth,  is  occupied  by  examinations  in  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  natural  theology,  logic,  and  metaphysics. 

*  One  very  excellent  regulation  takes  place  in  these  examinations, 
to  which  Ibavo  already  adverted,  and  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
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nany  reafiects  superior  to  the  mode  adopted  by  tlie  sister  univer- 
;  and  that  is,  that  every  answer  is  required  to  be  given  io  plain 
erplexed  writings  even  in  those  cases  which  admit  of  oral  explana- 
.  This  method,  while  it  removes  the  perpetual  obstacle  arising 
1  embarrassment*  is  certainly  conducive  Io  a  greater  degree  of 
jracy,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  no  impediment  Io  that  readi* 
s  of  reply,  which*  though  it  is  in  many  cases  an  indication  of  quick* 
(  of  mind,  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  undevi- 
g  application.  To  whichever  plan  the  preference  be  given,  it  is 
ious  that  he  who  answers  with  precision  the  greatest  number  of 
stions  in  the  same  portion  of  time,  must  be  entitled  to  the  honor- 
>  distinction  of  precedence.  These  written  replies  are  respecti%'e* 
tubscribed  with  the  writer's  name,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
f  are  submitted  to  the  careful  (>erujial  of  the  examiners,  who  keep 
iccurate  register  of  ihe  laliors  of  the  several  candidates,  accompa- 
1  with  their  appropriate  marks  of  merit.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
day,  after  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  accumulated  papers, 
arbiters  complete  their  final  adjudication ;  on  the  following  day  a 
of  the  honorati  is  publicly  alHxed  in  the  Senate  House  and  the 
le  terminates  with  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  first  degree 
Bachelor  of  arts. 

I  should  also  mention,'  says  our  author  in  a  note,  '  that  at  the 
imeijcement  of  Ihe  last  day  of  examination,  another  classification 
trackcUng  as  it  is  here  termed,  is  made  of  Ihe  different  candidates, 
t  has  now  become  more  ea^y  to  Bx  upon  those  who  are  possessed 
nearly  equal  merit.  This  new  arrangement,  of  course,  brings  the 
:ter  within  a  narrower  compass,  and  adds  fresh  vigor  to  the  contest, 
ch  is  now  to  decide  the  final  situation  of  each  individual.  The 
(It  of  difference  is  sometimes  so  imperceptible  that  two  antagonists 
opposed  to  each  other  in  a  separate  driicket,  and  it  is  not  till  af- 
repeated  trials,  that  any  superiority  can  be  discovered  in  either 
ly.** 

As  nothing  relating  to  the  Univeruty,  from  which  our  own  takes  id  name, 
be  unintereiting  to  us,  we  subjoin  here  an  explanation  of  the  fumort  mentioned 
ie  preceding  account  of  the  examinations : 

The  appellations  given  to  these  three  orders  of  honors  can  only  be  familiar  to 
e  who  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge — fVrangUrs^  Senior  OpMmes  and 
lior  Opiimes,  The  envied  student  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the 
ate  House  is  called  the  Mentor  Wrangler^  a  title  which,  however  singular  it 
r  appear  to  strangers,  confers  a  reputation  never  forg^otten  in  after  life.    Thqr 

follow  next  in  the  same  division  are  respectively  termed  ieeondf  thirdf/oitrtn^ 
Wrangler,  In  a  similar  manner  they  who  compose  the  second  rank  ofhumon 
designated  by  the  titles  of  yirsi,  leeomf,  thirdy  Ace.  Senior  Oplme^  as  are  the 
riduuls  of  the  last  order,  bj  those  ofjint^  second^  thirds  Sic.  Junior  Optime, 
whoy  from  idleness  or  inabihty,  are  not  found  to  merit  a  place  among  the  fumoru' 
nd  cherish  as  their  favorite  maxim  the  sentiment  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  *£» 
fjsftrv  y^  /uirJ'fv,  l^tvrci  fUoiy  are  merely  arranged  in  classes ;  but  even  the  •{ 
.M,  as  they  are  emphatically  termed,  take  precedence  acconiUng  to  their  pro- 
ncy.  It  is  also  customary  to  print  the  names  of  those  l^lio  nave  acquired 
)rs,  in  two  separate  lists,  which  are  afterwards  publicly  ri^lld  and  dlstributedl 
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full.    The  eiaminen  are  three  in  Dumber,  annually  appointed  by  the 
university,  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  perfonnance  of  their  duty. 

*  If  the  student  fails  on  this  occasion,  it  passes  mb  nUntio.  He 
cloes  not  receive  his  certificate  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  he  may 
present  himself  again  the  next  term. 

*  After  having  passed  this  examination,  his  studies  are  directed 
more  steadily  to  the  other,  where  the  honor  be  acquires  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  own  exertions.  He  cannot  present  himself  till  after  the 
third  year  is  completed,  and  it  is  common  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  He  is  then  examined  first  in  the  rudiments  of  religion  : 
a  passage  in  the  Greek  Testament  is  given  him  to  construet  and  he  is 
tried,  by  questions  arising  out  of  it,  whether  he  has  a  proper  view  of 
the  Christian  scheme,  and  ot  the  outline  of  sacred  history.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  give  some  account  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to 
show  by  his  answers  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  thirty  nine  articles 
and  has  read  attentively  some  commentary  upon  them.  He  is  examined 
again  in  logic,  the  object  being  cWxe^y  to  see  that  he  has  just  and  firm 
conceptions  of  its  leading  principles  ;  and,  on  tbis  occasion,  selections 
from  the  Organon  are  otlen  introduced. 

*  The  examination  then  proceeds  to  rhetoric  and  ethics.  Upon 
these  subjects  the  celebrated  treatises  of  Aristotle  are  chiefly  used  :  and 
ivhoever  is  ma>ter  of  them  knows  what  an  exercise  of  the  mind  it  is  to 
acquire  a  thorough  insight  Into  the  argument,  and  vihat  a  serious  disci- 
pline the  student  must  bave  undergone  who  has  accomplished  this  point, 
i  be  accurate  method  ot>served  in  each  treatise  renders  it  not  a  per- 
plexing, but  merely  an  arduous  task  :  the  precision  of  the  language, 
the  close  connection  of  the  reasonings  the  enlarged  philosophical 
views,  and  the  immense  store  of  principles  and  maxims  which  they 
contain,  point  them  out  as  the  best  calculated  perhaps  of  any  single 
works  for  bringing  into  play  all  the  energies  of  the  intellect,  and  for 
trying,  not  merely  the  diligence  of  the  scholar,  but  the  habit  of  dis- 
crimination which  he  has  formed,  the  general  accuracy  of  his  thouji^hts, 
and  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  If  it  be  at  all  of  use  to  divide, 
to  distinguish,  and  to  define,  to  study  clear  arrangements  and  order, 
to  discern  connection,  and  to  comprehend  a  plan  composed  of  many 
widely-separated  parts,  hardly  any  works  can  be  named,  so  well 
adapted  to  all  these  purposes.  To  these  is  often  added,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  student,  the  treatise  on  politics,  which  is  in  fact  a  continu- 
ation and  completion  of  the  ethical  system. 

*•  Besides  these  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Qpintilian  as  belonging  to  rhet- 
oric, and  the  philoeopbical  works  of  Cicero,  especially  that  De  Of- 
ficiis,  as  belonging  to  ethics,  are  admitted.  And  the  last,  as  .l>eing  of 
easier  attainment,  are  of  course  the  choice  of  many  candidates.  But 
neither  of  them  are  strictly  indispensable. 

*•  At  tbis  examination  the  student  presents  what  number  of  classical 
authors  he  pleases,  provided  they  be  no  less  than  three,  and  those  of 
the  higher  order,  including  Imth  languages.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
those  who  aim  at  the  highest  honors  to  mention  Homer,  Pindar,  one. 
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liro»  or  three  of  the  GmA  kagediant,  snd  AiiilopbaiMt*  Thac7d^ 
des  is  aeldom  omitted.  The  other  historians,  aod  the  orators^  an 
also  included,  according  as  the  studenl^s  line  of  reading  has  beei. 
Of  Latin  authors,  besides  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Cicero,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius,  are  the  most  usual.  In  the  boob 
that  he  names,  he  is  expected  to  be  well  and  accurately  versed.  Aoii 
although  great  encouragement  is  given  to  an  enlarged  range,  jct  i 
hasty  and  unscholarlike  manner  of  reading,  however  extensive  it  say 
be,  will  not  obtain  reward,  and  is  in  fact  much  disc<'Un  tens  need. 

*  Besides  the  questions  proposed  viva  voct*  many  others  in  fk 
difierent  branches  of  the  examination  are  put*  and  answered  ob  p* 
per,  while  other  things  are  going  on.  And  in  this  manner  also  ^ 
candidate's  knowledge  of  Latinity  is  tried. 

*  The  examiners  are  sworn  officers,  appointed  for  two  years ;  ibry 
are  four  in  number,  and  must  all  be  piesent,  unless  prevented  kj 
sickness  or  some  very  urgent  cause. 

*  It  will  be  evident  from  the  statement  here  given,  that  thesludeofi 
are  prepared  to  pass  this  examination,  not  by  solemn  public  lecutfts, 
delivered  to  a  numerous  class  from  a  professor's  chair,  but  by  pcinte 
study  in  their  respective  colleges.* 

Such  is  the  arduous  but .  honorable  course  of  intellectual  diiO' 
pline,  which  has  been  pursued  by  those  eminent  scholars,  philfso* 
phers,  orators,  and  statesmen,  whose  names  have  shed  an  unfadiof 
lustre  upon  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Such  too,  is  the  discipHai) 
which  will  eagerly  be  submitted  to  by  those  high-minded  yoosg  I 
men  in  our  own  universities,  who  are  ambitious  that  their  o«b 
country  shall  not  be  excelled,  either  in  science  or  literature,  by 
any  nation  on  the  globe.  And  if,  by  emulating  such  illustrioos 
examples,  they  shall  be  fired  with  the  same  ardor  to  secure  an 
honorable  fame  both  for  their  country  and  themselves,  they  will 
not  be  obliged  to  cover  up  a  disgraceful  ignorance  with  the  poor 
apology,  which  the  Roman  poet  was  compelled  to  make  for  bis 
countryn^n,  when  he  felt  conscious,  that  they  could  not  attain  ts 
Grecian  excellence  in  the  elegant  And  useful  arts  and  sciences,  but 
must  confine  themselves  to  being  politicians  and  warriors  only — 

Exrudent  alii  spiraotia  molKus  era ; 
OrabuDt  caussas  meSus,  coelique  meatus 
Det ciibent  radio,  el  surgeotia  sidera  dicent ; 
To  regere  imperio  popalos,  Romane,  memento. 

No:  the  high  minded  youth  of  America  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  the  praise  of  being  pnKtical  artisans,  or  economists  or 
politicians  alone  ;  they  wiM  eagerly  aspire  to  the  proud  distinction 
that  ^ver  awaits  genius,  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure  taste; 
which,  as  it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  that  first  of  our  powers,  the 
judgement,  upon  the  tnost  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  the  subjects 
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ef  menta)  eantemptatioft,  mvf  be  justty  eonskiered  w  the  mmiiBift 
of  inlelleotua}  excellenoe. 


The  RBFBRENCB  BIBLE,  eoviaimng  an  accwraU  copif  0/  iki  ommumii 
JBt^lM  Vermo»oJthsoldandnewTl$iame9dB:wUhRef^^ 
JBeif  Skeei  cf  Q^ea^ian»J  Gtogrofhical^  Hitiorkaly  Zkicinnaly  JProM- 
Hcaty  and  Experimenialj  acaMnpoMied  with  vahiMe  Ckronologieal 
Harmomt9  of  both  TeiiametUa;  correct  and  eUgani  Map$y  and  highUf 
useful  Tobies  (f  scripkire  Names^  scripturt  Gtogra'pk/^j  Sfriptwf^ 
Chromlog^y  scripture  R^ersmeSj  ^c.  The  tuAoJe  designed  tofacili^ 
tote  the  acquisition  of  scriptural  hunsledge  in  Bibk  Classes^  Stmdaiif 
Schools^  Common  Schoolsy  and  prioaie  families.  B^  Her^eif  Wi^ 
bury  A.  Jtf.     BostoD. 

It  is  begianing  to  be  known,  and  ought  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
that  mechamcal  rather  than  inieUectwd  habits  are  formed  in  many 
flchools  intended  to  educate  the  young.  Children  often  learn  to  dis- 
tinguiflh  the  forms  and  the  names  of  letters,  to  combine  them  ia 
syllables,  and  articulate  the  words  thus  formed,  without  attaching 
any  meaning  to  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages,  over  which  the 
eye  wanders.  These  habits  where  they  exist  are  insuperable  bar- 
riers to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  an  expansion  of  the  mind.  Their 
iafluence  is  most  pernicious  when  brought  to  the  sacred  scripturea, 
Aay  attempts  to  prevent  such  habits,  or  to  diminish  their  deleterioue 
influence  we  shall  ever  hail  with  joy.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  primary  object  of  the  Reference  Bible.  The  editor  has  mark- 
ed his  margin,  or  rather  the  indentation  of  the  verses,  with  letters 
of  reference,  not  to  collateral  texts  of  scripture,  but  to  a  key  sheet 
of  questions,  which  are  few  and  general,  yet  well  adapted  to  excite 
ID  the  youthful  mind  attention,  and  promote  habits  of  reflection. 
We  aught  not  have  asked  some  of  those  questions,  and  very  diflereni 
answers  would  undoubtedly  be  given  by  different  persons,  where 
many  of  the  reference  letters  are  applied,  but  as  they  were  intended 
for  an  index  to  reflection,  they  will  answer  an  important  purpose;  if 
they  attract  attention  to  the  truth,  whether  it  be  always  consonant 
to  the  editor's  views  or  not. 

That  our  readers  may  the  better  understand  the  plan,  we  shall 
insert  a  few  of  the  questions,  and  their  application.  Before  thia 
passage, '  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,'  we  find  a  capital  A  inserted. 
We  look  at  the  Key  page,  which  is  judiciously  made  to  turn  out, 
that  it  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  any  passage,  and  we  find  this 
fuestioB  propounded.  '  What  analogies  between  sensible  and  spirit- 
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ual  thingB  may  here  be  traced?'    The  mind  is  at  once  pleased  u^ 
interest^  with  the  employment  of  tracing  this  beautiful  analogy. 

We  open  the  inspired  volume  where  Judah  is  pleading  the 
cause  of  Benjamin  before  Joseph,  and  iind  a  capital  E  inserted. 
We  consult  the  key  page  for  the  corresponding  letter,  and  find 
annexed  to  it  this  question,  '  What  particular  strain  of  elo<iue5ci 
can  you  point  out  in  this  paragraph?'  We  at  once  conteraplate  the 
classical  beauties  of  the  passage.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
when  we  see  a  capital  S  inserted  before  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing— '  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Pa- 
nn.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his 
praise.'  '  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hi? 
hand.  Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
eounted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  bailance.'  With  that  S  we  find 
the  questions  asked,  What  sublimity  of  thought,  or  of  language, 
is  here?     What  inference  follows? 

Among  the  reference  letters  often  recurring  we  find  the  small 
dy  this  has  several  questions  annexed  to  it.  What  duty  is  here 
enjoined?  On  whom?  Is  it  taught  by  precept,  example,  or  infer- 
ence? How  enforced?  This  letter  found  before  the  passage, 
*  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray  to  thy  father,'  &c.,  would  be  an- 
swered that  secret  prayer  is  here  enjoined,  that  it  is  obligatory  on 
all;  that  it  is  here  taught  by  precept,  and  enforced  by  the  assur- 
ance that  God  will  reward  the  devotion  which  flows  from  love  and 
obedience  to  him.  When  d  is  found  before  the  account  of  Christ's 
retirement  for  secret  prayer,  the  same  duty  is  inculcated,  but  in 
diis  instance  by  example. 

T*he  asterisk  is  sometimes  inserted  with  a  letter,  and  renders  it 
emphatic,  for  instance,  before  the  golden  rule,  or  the  duty  of  love 
for  enemies,  d^  is  inserted,  denoting  the  propriety  of  profound  at- 
tention. 

The  number  of  letters  of  reference,  though  small,  affords  a  very 
good  analysis  of  general  scripture  truth.  They  are  more  easily 
remembered  as  they  belong  to  the  prominent  word  in  the  questions. 
A  for  analogies,  b  blessing,  c  character,  d  duty,  t  doctrinal 
truth,  /  facts,  m  miracle,  o  oriental  custom,  p  prohibition, 
V  vision,  &c. 

We  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  mental  habits  of 
inestimable  value  must  be  formed  and  invigorated  by  such  a  pro- 
cess of  perusing  the  sacred  scriptures. 

The  useful  tables  which  accompany  the  Reference  Bible,  and 
which  are  to  be  had  in  a  detached  fbrm,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  this  journal.     [See  notice  in  No.  4.] 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  Reference  Bible,  intended  for  general 
circulation,  is  printed  on  paper  of  too  inferior  a  quality  for  such  a 
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work.  But  the  other  editions  are  on  paper  and  in  a  style  of  iy- 
pogri^hy  highly  creditable  to  the  American  press,  rspecially  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  power  press,  where  it  is  executed.  We 
have  seen  no  edition  of  the  scriptures,  published  in  this  country, 
which  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  this  duodecimo  edition. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  work  will  have  a  widely  extended  and 
lasting  circulation. 


Slrictures  on  Murrmfs  Grammar, 

(CoDtioucd  from  p.  309.) 

The  object  we  have  in;  view,  in  these  essays,  is  merely  to  point 
out  the  more  glaring  inconsistencies  of  Murray's  grammar.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  leading  points- 
in  his  second  division  of  grammar,  Etymology. 

Murray  says  '  there  are  in  English  nine  sorts  of  word's,  or,  as- 
they  are  commonly  called,  'parts  of  speech.*  We  shaH  not  dispute 
about  terms;  although  it  would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask,  if  there 
are  not  as  many  parts  of  speech  as  there  are  word's  used  in  speak- 
ing; or,  indeed,  if  a  letter  is  not  a  part  of  speech,  so  that,  properly 
speaking,  we  have  twenty-six  parts  of  speech.  We  do  not  wish  to 
cavil  unnecessarily,  nor  shall  we,  with  Home  Tooke  and  others,  re- 
Bolve  all  the  classes  of  words,  into  one.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
several,  and  shall,  in  our  remarks  upon  them,  endeavor  to  follow  the 
order  our  author  has  adopted. 

The  Auiele. 

<  An  article  is  a  ivord  prefixed  to  substantives  to  point  them  outj  and 
to  show  how  far  their  st§^ficalion  extends,  Agdin  ^  T%ere  are  hvt  two 
articles  J  A  and  tht,     A  becomes  an  before  a  vowel  or  a  silent  h,* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  words  in  English  resembling  the  nouns*, 
verbs,  adjectives,  &c.  of  the  ancient  languages;  but  this  was  not 
enough  for  the  first  English  grammarians,  they  must  find  in  English 
as  many  sorts  of  toords  as  were  said  to  exist  elsewhere.  Something 
called  an  article  was  found  in  Greek,  and  suspected  to  exist  in  La- 
tin. O,  the  Greek  article  is  equivalent  to  hie  in  Latin,  and  Ate,  in 
Latin,  b  thisy  (in  some  dialects  thic^)  in  English.  But  tJiis  Murray 
calls  a  pronoun.  7^,  his  article,  is  a  contraction  of  this,  once 
spelled  thae  atid  afterwards  the.  The  has  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice and  made  an  article;  while  this  has  been  denied  the  (or  this  or 
thai)  honor;  for  two  words  that  are  entitled  to  form  a  separate  claaii 
are  certainly  highly  distinguished. 
VOL.  I.  5^1 
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•ortSy  or  for  sorts  containiiig  many  individuab'  and  then  very  truly 
ailas|  ^  when  proper  names  have  an  article  (that  is,  an  adjective)  an- 
nexed to  them,  they  are  used  as  common  names.'  We  venture  to 
masert  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  proper  and  common  nouns,  and 
we  brfng  the  above  extracts  to  prove  our  assertion.  We  say  that 
every  noun  in  the  singular  is  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  George 
im  no  more  appropriated  to  an  (that  is  one)  individual,  than  any  other 
nngular  noun;  for  there  are  or  may  be  a  thousand  Greorges.  It  is 
true  that  *•  when  proper  nouns  have  an  article  before  them  they  are 
used  as  common  names,'  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  used  as 
common  names,  withoid  what  Mr.  Murray  calls  the  article.  The 
Cesars  were  emperors;  Twelve  Cesars  were  emperors.  It  is 
slao  true  that  proper  names  become  common  without  either  an  arti- 
cle or  adjective  before  them.  ^  Cesars  were  once  emperors,  now 
they  are  dogs.'  Why  then  this  unmeaning  distinction,  contradicted 
ia  the  very  first  page  that  asserts  it  ? 

'  All  fiotttif  are  of  the  UUrd  person  when  spoken  ofj  and  of  the  second 
iflAen  spoken  to,"*  We  see  no  reason  for  this  distinction.  There  is 
BO  need  of  it  on  Mr.  Murray's  plan,  for  he  does  not  let  any  noun 
of  the  second  person  change  its  own  termination  or  that  of  its  verb. 
Xliere  is  an  appearance  of  reason  in  attributing  three  persons  to 
pronouns,  but  it  is  not  so  with  nouns.  Grant,  however,  that  nouns 
have  persons,  why  have  they  only  twol  Do  not  some  persons  rep- 
resent the  person  speaking j  as  well  as  the  pet'son  spoken  to?  M, 
Mr.  Murray  puzzle  children',  is  as  good  an  instance  of  the  first  per- 
son, as  ^  Be  grateful,  children  of  men'  is  of  the  second. 

Even  Mr.  Murray  seems  .to  have  had  some  rational  views,  for  in 
his  remarks  upon  passive  verbs  he  has  these  remarkable  words. 
'  The  English  tongue  is  in  many  respects  materially  different  from 
the  learned  languages.  It  is,  therefore, 'very  possible  to  be  mis- 
taken ouselves,  and  to  mislead  and  perplex  others,  by  an  undistin- 
guishing  attachment  to  the  principles,  and  arrangement  of  Greek 
mad  Latin  grammarians.  Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  some  English  Granunarians, 
on  the  subject  of  verbs,  moods  and  conjugations,  (he  might  have 
said*  coses  also,)  has  arisen  from  the  misapplication  of  names.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  old  names  must  always  be  attached  to  the 
identical  forms  and  things  to  which  they  were  anciently  attached. 
But  if  we  rectify  this  mistake,  and  properly  adjust  the  names  to  the 
peculiar  forms  and  nature  of  the  things  in  our  own  language,  we  shall 
he  clear  and  consistent  in  our  ideas;'  (and,  we  add,  not  till  then,) 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  the  very  chapter  which  contains  the 
above  remarks,  Mr.  Murray  undertakes  to  defend  his  system  of 
moods,  tenses,  voices,  &.c.  on  the  score  of  their  utility,  convenience, 
resemblance  to  the  Latin,  beautiful  symmetry,  &c.  for,  he  con- 
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eludes,  although  the  learned  languages,  with  respect  to  voicts* 
moods  and  tenses,  are,  in  general^  differently  constructed  from  tkc 
English  tongue,  ^  Yei  in  some  rtspecisj  they  are  so  sunilar  to  it,  fl 
to  warrant  the  principle  which  1',  (Mr.  Murraj,)  *  have  adopted.' 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  convenience  in  aUowiog 
to  nouns  three  situations  in  the  sentence,  which  situations,  Mr.  Miff- 
ray,  who  seems  to  be  one  of  those  whom  he  describes  as  ^  apt  tt 
think  that  old  names  must  continue  to  be  attached  to  what  th^ 
were  anciently  attached  to'  calls  cases,  a  term  possibly  applicablt 
to  Latin,  but  not  at  all  to  English  nouns.  Let  us  examine  his  defi- 
nitions. 

Uie  Naminaiive  Case  simply  expresses  the  n(fme  o/"  a  ihingj  or  it 
subject  of  the  verb.  A^  ^  The  girls  leam.^  If  this  definition  has  aej 
meaning  separate  from  the  definition  of  nouns  in  general,  we  caa- 
not  discover  it.  The  objective  case  also,  ^  simply  expresses  tin 
name  of  a  thing'  and  is  the  subject  on  which  a  verb  acts.  *  The 
girls  learn'  (what  subject.^)  ^grammar.'  The  ^  surgeons  dissect' (vfaat 
subjects?)  ^  bodies.'  Are  the  girls  and  surgeons  the  subjects  of  the 
verbs  learn  and  dissect!  The  fact  is,  the  nomin  ative  and  objectiTe 
cases,  as  he  calls  them,  are  the  same  word,  the  same  ^  name  of  i 
thing:'  sometimes  acting,  when  they  are  placed  before  the  verb; 
and  sometimes  the  subject  or  object  of  action,  when  in  the  sense 
they  follow  the  verb. 

The  term  nominative  from  the  Latin  monino  to  name,  has  led  Mr. 
Murray  to  give  a  definition  which  implies  that  the  objective  eve 
is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.  Had  he  said  a  word  of  the  doubts 
which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  possessive  case  being  the 
name  of  a  thing,  wo  should  have  been  less  inclined  to  censure 
him.  There  has  been  a  spirited  contest  on  this  subject,  some 
grammarians  asserting  that  all  adjectives  are  nouns,  and  others 
that  all  nouns  are  adjectives.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  which- 
ever existed  first,  the  noun  or  adjective,  it  is  clear  that  what  wc 
now  call  nouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives  and  verbs  also,  as  ^eye,' 
'to  eye,'  'eye  ball;'  and  if  some  words  sound  oddly  when  used  in 
either  of  these  three  ways,  it  is  not  because  the  genius  of  oar  lan- 
guage forbids  such  use  of  them,  but  because  such  use  is  unccuD- 
mon  or  unnecessary. 

The  terminations  of  the  numerous  cases  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  of  the  possessive  in  English  were  undoubtedly  significant  of 
something.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  is,  or  et  of  our  pos- 
sessive was  equivalent  to  add  or  joiny  and  therefore  '  my  father's 
house'  is  the  same  as  'my  father  add  house.'  The  omission  of  the 
e  or  t  before  s,  and  the  substitution  of  the  apostrophe,  are  the  work 
of  more  modern  times,  and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  distinguish 
the  possessive  from  the  plural  of  nouns,  which  were  before  spelled 
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mlike.  But  this  terminatioa  was  by  no  means  indispensable  nor 
was  it  generally  affixed  to  nouns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
such  expressions  as  ^bell  rope/  ^shoe  string,'  ^night  cap,'  and  a  thou- 
sand  others,  'bell,'  'shoe,'  and  'night,'  are  substitutes  for  the  posses- 
sive case.  But  we  hesitate  not  to  call  these  words  adjectives. 
Some  connect  the  two  words  with  a  hyphen,  and  call  the  united 
words  a  compound  noun,  but  we  conceive  this  to  be  as  unnecessa^ 
ry  as  it  would  be  to  connect  any  other  adjective  with  the  noun  it 
qualifies.*  Thus  rope  is  the  common  name  of  a  thing,  long  rope 
restricts  the  meaning  of  the  noun,  as  do  large  ^  oldy  new,  cart  or  bell 
rope.  Bell  and  cart  cease  to  be  properly  names,  and  serve  to  ex- 
press the  quality  of  things.  Again,  Charlotte  when  alone  may  be 
a  noun,  but  when  prefixed  to  the  surname,  is  merely  a  distinctive 
term.  The  office  of  an  adjective,  is  merely  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
^ish  nouns,  that  is  names,  from  each  other.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
three  daughters.  Wilson  is  the  family  name  of  each,  but  they 
must  be  distinguished.  The  father  calls  one  the  good  daughter, 
another  theyatr  daughter,  and  the  third  the  liUle  daughter,  but  he 
has  another  way  of  distinguishing  them  and  calls  the  first  Char- 
lotte, the  second  Harriet,  and  the  third  Caroline.  Charlotte,  Har- 
riet, and  Caroline,  therefore,  are  true  adjectives  when  used  in  this 
manner,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  every  possessive  case 
in  our  language  is  no  other  than  an  adjective. 

If  a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  we  think  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  English  possessive  is  not  a  noun.  '  F\tther^$  kouse,^  Father's 
in  this  sentence  is  not  a  name.  Father  to  be  sure  is  so,  hxii  fatiur^s 
implies  more  than  the  relation  which  exists  between  a  parent  and 
his  child.  In  fact  its  original  meaning  is  secondary,  and  subordi- 
nate to  its  new  office,  which  is,  to  distinguish  one  house  from  anoth- 
er. We  can  see  no  difference  between  the  office  performed  by 
the  first  words  in  the  following  sentences,  and  therefore  are  com- 
pelled to  call  them  all  adjectives.  'Noisy  carriages;'  'Boston  streets,' 
^Boston's  streets;'  'vernacular  tongue,'  'mother  tongue,'  'mother's 
tongue.'  As  we  have  hinted  before,  if  the  termination  's,  have  any 
meaning,  faiher  and  father^ a  differ  in  meaning;  and  if  father  can 
be  used  alone,  while yh^Ws,  like  any  adjective,  cannot  make  sense 
without  a  substantive,  the  use  of  the  two  words  is  diffisrent. 

*  Our  cootribator  is  here  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the  more  correct 
presses,  both  of  this  couotiy  and  of  England.  In  the  following,  and  eioiilar  cases, 
a  hyphen  is  thought  indispensable :  a  glau-houte^  (a  house  for  the  manufaeture 
of  f^lass,) — the  only  possible  means  of  distinction  fronxa  glau  houte^  (a  house 
made  of  ghu.) -^Examples  .  *  A  man  who  lives  in  a  glau  hmue^  should  not  throw 
stones  at  his  neighbor's  irindows.'-^'  1  foimd  James  at  the  glatS'hou»eJ*'-'Ed. 
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PROFESSOR  VOELKEr's  GYMNASIUM,  LONDON. 

Extract*  from  Prrfestar  FoelkerU  protpetHu. 

For  many  centuries  education  baf  been  exclusively  directed  to  th€  dmdofi 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties,  while  the  bodily  powers  have  been  entirely  Mfkd- 
ed ;  and  this  because  the  intimate  connection  between  miod  and  body  has  ootbea 
8uffi<  iently  considered ,  for  who  does  not  know,  from  bis  own  expeiience,  that  ttc 
mind  uniformly  participates  io  the  condition  of  the  body  ;— that  it  is  cbesrfi^ 
when  the  body  is  strong  and  healthy ;  and  depressed,  when  the  body  is  bi^ 
and  unhealthy  ? 

The  ancients  better  understood  the  value  of  bodily  exercise.  What  reodefsd 
that  little  troop  of  Greeks  so  courageous,  and  so  formidable  to  the  nnmberioiksli 
of  their  enemies,  but  their  continual  and  regulated  gymnastic  exercises  !  Aodvbat 
inspired  them  with  such  contempt  for  the  barbarians,  bat  the  effeminate  edacstioo 
ol  the  latter,  that  made  them  unfit  to  cope  with  antagonists  trained  to  dichsrpDg 
every  duty  of  a  wirrior  by  running,  leapmg,  climbing,  wrestling,  &c.  ? — SeeXea^ 
pbon,  Paoeg.  Ages. 

In  modern  iuues,  great  promoters  of  education,  as  Locke,  Rousaeau,  Csiipe, 
Basedow,  P&Maloszi,  and  Fellenberg,  have  pointed  out  the  want  of  so  importut 
a  dlK-ipline;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Professor  Jahn  to  be  tbe  restorer  of  thbloB; 
lost  art.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  be  de 
vised  a  great  number  of  exercises,  arranged  tijem  in  a  well-adapted  series,  vd 
again  raised  Gymnastics  to  the  rank  of  an  art.  In  1810,  he  established  a  Gyv- 
nasium  at  Berlin ;  and  the  number  of  his  pupib,  consisting  of  boTs,  youth,  sid 
men,  soon  increased  to  several  thousands.  His  ardent  leal  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertion, and  his  powerful  and  persuasive  ap|)eals  to  his  pupils,  had  such  an  ^fect,that 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  endeavoring  to  render  their  bodies  strong  and  active. 
But  the  risbg  of  tbe  German  people,  in  1813,  suddenly  chan^d  tlie  cheerful  gaae 
into  a  serious  combat.  Professor  Jahn,  and  such  of  his  pupils  as  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  (many  of  these  being  but  fourteen  years  of  age,)  joined  the  vdM* 
teers  of  Lutzow.  But  few  -lived  to  revisit  the  place,  where  tiiey  had  prepaitd 
themselves  for  enduring  the  hardships  of  war.  Most  of  these  young  heroes  coTe^ 
ed  the  fields  of  battle  with  their  corpses  from  the  gates  of  Berlin  to  the  capital  of 
their  enemies.  The  exercises,  however,  were  resumed  at  Berhn,  and  had  spresd 
through  several  other  towns,  when  the  campaign  of  1815  caused  a  new,  but  short 
interruption. 

Asa  pupil  of  Jahn^s,  I  also  had  the  honor  of  serving  among  the  voluntefts 
The  campaign  hein^  finished,  I  returned  to  my  studies ;  and  when  I  thought  mysttf 
sufficiently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  I  commenced  theno  in  1818.  At 
first,  I  established  gymnastic  exercises  at  the  Academy  of  Eisenach,  and  Uk  tbe 
University  ofTuhin^en.  In  these  establishments,  as  in  all  others,  where  simibr 
cxcrriscs  liad  been  introduced  by  Professor  Jahn  or  his  pupils,  a  new  vigor  wrs 
im[)arted  to  the  scholars.  Boys,  youths,  and  men,  soon  found  more  pleasure  is 
exercises  which  strengthened  the  powers  of  their  body,  than  in  pleasures,  which 
render  it  effeminate  and  weak.  By  the  consclousi.ess  of  increased  vigor,  the 
n»ind,  too,  was  powerfully  excited,  and  strove  for  equal  perfection  ;  and  each  of 
the  pupils  had  always  before  his  eyes,  as  the  object  of  his  exertions,  ^MetumM 
in  cnrpoTe  sanoJ*  Even  men  indolent  by  nature  were  irresistibly  carried  awaj 
by  the  zeal  of  their  comrades.  Weakly  and  sick  persons,  too,  recovered  their 
heaJtii ;  and  these  exercises  w(;re,  perhaps,  the  only  effectual  remedy  that  cooW 
have  been  found  for  tlicir  complaints.     Ttie  judgement  of  physicians,  in  all  place* 
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where  these  ezercues  were  kitrodocedY  concurred  io  their  fa?orable  eflfect  upon 
health ;  and  parents  and  teachers  uaiibnnly  testified,  that  by  them  their  sons  aod 
popils,  like  all  other  young  men  wlio  cultirated  ttiem,  had  become  more  open  and 
free,  and  more  graceful  io  their  deportment.     Fortune  led  me  to  the  celebrated 
establishment  ofM.  Von  Fellenberg,  and  this  great  philosopher,  and  at  the  same 
time  practical  educator,  gave  the  high  authority  of  his  approbation  to  the  gym- 
nastic science.    It  would  not  become  me  to  state  how  I  have  labored  in  the  ucad- 
my  of  that  gentleman ;  but  the  recommendations  with  which  he  and  others  have 
favored  me,  and  also  tbe  testimooiab  for  whkb  I  am  indebted  to  them,  sufficiently 
prove  that  I  do  not  set  too  high  a  value  upon  tbe  utility  of  this  branch  of  education. 
After  I  had  established  this  system  of  education  there,  I  accepted  an  mvitattou  as 
Professor  of  the  Canton  School  at  Char,  which  I  received  from  the  government 
of  the  Canton.    My  exertions  here  had  tbe  same  result  as  in  other  establish- 
ments, as  i»  fully  shown  by  the  testimonials  of  the  government 

The  thanks  which  1  received  from  so  many  of  my  pupils,  the  testimonials 
from  the  directors  of  (bose  establishments  in  which  I  have  taoght,  my  own  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  worked  in  vain,  and  the  invitations  of  some  Jriends,  em* 
boldened  me  to  come  forward  in  England,  also,  with  Gymnastics,  on  the  plan  of 
Professor  Jahn,  and  animate  me  with  tbe  confidence  that  here,  too,  my  endeavon 
will  not  be  fruitless. 

I  have,  therefore,  opened  a  Gtmhasium  in  an  airy  and  healthy  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  Regent's  Park,  No.  1,  Union  Place, 
New  Koad ;  and  1  trust,  tliat  parents  and  educators  will  wlliingly  entrust  mt 
With  their  children  and  pupils,  and  that  gentlemen  will  participate  io  tbe  exer- 
cises. 

Exereita  at  Prtf.  V§eikerU  Oymnanum^  London, 

I.  Preliminary  exercises,  which  serve  principally  to  strengthen  the  arms  and 
Jegs,  and  to  increase  their  activity,  to  give  the  body  a  gracefol  carriage,  to  ac- 
custom it  to  labor,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  other  exerctses. 

H.  Running  for  a  length  of  time,  and  with  celerity.  If  the  pupil  follows  the 
fwescribed  rules,  and  is  not  deterred  by  a  little  fatigue  ip  the  first  six  lesMus,  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  run  three  English  miles  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  mio* 
utes.  I  have  had  pupils  who  could  run  for  two  hours  incessantlyi  and  without 
being  much  out  of  breath. 

III.  Leaping  in  distance  and  hdght,  with  and  without  a  pole.  Every  pupil 
will  soon  convince  himself  to  what  degree  the  atragtii  of  tbe  anus,  the  energy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  good  carriage  of  the  body,  are  iocreaied  by 
leaping,  particularly  with  a  pole.  Almost  every  one  learns  in  a  short  time  to 
leap  his  own  height,  and  some  of  my  pupils  have  been  able  to  leap  tea  or  eleves 
feet  high  It  is  equally  easy  to  learn  to  leap  horixontally  over  a  space  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body  ;  even  four  times  that  length  has  been  attained. 

IV.  Climbing  up  masts,  ropes,  and  ladders.  Ever^  pupil  will  sooo  learn  to 
climb  up  a  ma«t,  rope,  or  ladder  of  twenty-four  feet  high ;  and  after  six  months' 
exercise,  even  of  tliirty-four  or  thirty-six  feet.  Tbe  use  of  thb  exercise  is  very 
great  in  strengthening  the  arms. 

V.  The  exercises  on  the  pole  and  parallel  bars,  serve  in  particular  te  expand 
tbe  chest,  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  small  of  the  back,  and  to 
make  the  latter  flexible.  In  a  short  time,  every  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  per- 
Ibm  exercises  of  which  be  could  not  have  thought  himself  capable,  provided 
that  he  do  not  deviate  from  the  prescribed  course  and  rules. 

VI.  Vauliiog,  which  is  considered  one  of  tbe  principal  exerciset  for  the  in- 
creaae  of  strength,  activity,  good  carriage  of  the  body,  and  courage,  which  em- 
ploys and  improves  the  powers  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  has  hftberto 
sJways  been  taught  as  an  art  by  itieU^  is  brought  to  some  perfectioe  m  three 
months. 

Vil.  Fencing  with  the  broad  sword,  throwing  lances,  wrestling,  and  maigr 
other  exercises. 
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All  these  eierctiet  lo  differ  from  ooe  aDotherf  that  gto^nhj  thoie  parts  of  tk 
body  which  are  emplojed  id  one,  rett  in  another.  Efoiy  leaaoo  cocV}iic»  from 
one  hoar  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  its  length  depending  on  the  de|^ree  oi'  labor  re- 
quired for  the  eiercises  practised  in  it. 

CARL  VOELKEa,  Prwfettar  ^  Gfamutia. 

No.  ly  Union  Place,  New  Road,  Regent^s  Park. 


[Professor  Voelker's  institution  has  the  highest  recomonendatioiis  froan  the   _ 
tinent,  and  is  equally  esteemed  b^  those  English  and  American  gentlemen,  wko 
hare  taken  lessons  at  the  gymnasium.] 

DEAF    AND   DUMB, 

SiaiemaU  made  jy  Dr.  Akerljf^  in  relaiim  io  tht  Deaf  amd  JDionft. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  caknlated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  ooe  in  ereiy  fOOO 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  which  will  giveorer  5000. 

The  same  estimation  is  made  in  Europe. 

The  proportion  holds  good  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  CiDdoas- 
ti  in  Ohio,  where  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  ascertained. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York,  contains  fiAy-foar  papih,  of 
whom,  twenty-seren  are  provided  for  by  a  law  of  the  state  of  New- York,  sod 
the  remainder  are  principally  charity  pupib. 

The  directors  have  always  been  embarrassed  in  making  selectioDs  from  anaiif 
the  numerous  applicants,  and  they  now  have  on  file  a  lut  of  seventy  or  Dore 
that  cannot  be  received. 

There  are  several  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  m  the  United  States,  estsb- 
fished  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  In  Hartford,  Uooaecticut. 

2.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

3.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  b;^  David  G.  Seixas. 

4.  A  private  school  i^  Philadelphia,  by  D.  G.  beixas,  when  he  was  roDond 
from  the  other.  He  has  recently  located  his  school  in  New  Jersey,  and  obtain- 
ed the  patronage  of  the  legislature  of  that  stftte. 

5.  A  school  at  Danville,  in  Kentucky. 

6.  One  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county,  New  York. 

The  effects  of  instruction  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  very  obtenrable  in  bri^(- 
eniog  the  countenance  and  altering  the  expression,  giving  evidence  of  iocresaag 
intelligence :  in  improving  the  moral  principle  which  is  torpid  and  almost  obfite- 
rated ;  and  opening  the  way  to  religious  instruction  and  knowledge  of  the  Ddtj, 
which  is  almost  void. — JV*.  K.  SiaUtman, 

DERBY   ACADEMY,   HINGHAM,   MASS. 

[Mr.  Daniel  Kimball,  Preceptor,  has  favored  us  with  the  following  account  of 
this  institution.] 

The  Derby  Academy,  for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Derby,  of  this  town,  and  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  ^(k 
Derby  School,*  Nov.  11. 17H4.  The  name  of  school  was  chanic'-'d,  by  an  act  of  Ibe 
legislature,  June  17,  1797,  to  that  of  Academy.  The  institution  went  into  opers* 
tion  immediately  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  the  year  17119.  Mrs.  Derby 
erected  the  first  house,  and  superintended  .the  building  in  person. 

Th|  Academy  is  situated  on  the  public  road  through  Hingfaam  to  Plymostbi 
in  the  centre  of  the  north  part  of  the  town.  The  situation  is  not  sufficieotly  it- 
tired,  and  the  play  ground  b  much  too  limited. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  50  feet  by  30,  and  three  stories  high.  The  first  story. 
ooosistB  of  the  Trustees*  room,  a  room  for  a  private  school,  and  two  large  wood 
rooms.    The  second  story  contains  the  two  school  roonsi  each  twenty  .fire  feet 
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[Dare  and  fen  in  height,  with  a  very  thick  partition  between  them.  Thej  have 
>nvcnieDt  back  entries  for  hanging  clothes,  &c.  The  third  story  consists  of  a 
>acious  hall. 

The  number  of  instrocters  is  three;  the  preceptor,  preceptress,  and  her  assis- 
nt.     The  preceptor  has  no  agency  in  the  female  department. 

The  present  number  of  male  scholars  is  thirty -eight,  and  the  seats  are  full, 
he  number  of  females  in  winter  is  about  forty,  in  summer,  forty  to  fifty- 
re,  and  seats  for  sixty.  Females  may  enter  the  institution  and  stay  at  pleasure  : 
ales  not  intended  for  college,  at  twelTe  years  of  age ;  if  for  college,  younger  at 
»cretion.  The  studies  specified  by  Mrs.  Derby,  are  ^  for  males,  the  Latin, 
reek,  Englbh,  and  French  languages,  and  the  sciences  of  Mathematics  and 
eos;raphy ;  and  for  females,  writing,  and  the  Engli&h  and  French  languages, 
rithmetic,  and  the  art  of  needle  work  in  general.^  To  these  may  be  added 
wading,  orthography,  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  composition. 
'Oaks, — Murray,  Enfield,  Evening  Elntertainments,  Friend  of  Touth,  Blair,  Wil- 
ins,  Adams,  and  Tytler ;  Walsh,  Adams,  Colburn,  Bowditch,  Flint,  Worcester, 
acroix,  and  Euler ;  Adams^  Latin  Grammar,  Liber  Primus,  Viri  Romas,  C»- 
ir.  Selects  e  Profanis,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Sallu&t,  Virgil,  Livy,  Horace ;  Valpy^t 
ireek  Grammar,  Delectus,  Greek  Evangelists,  Minora,  Testament,  and  Greek 
.eader.  A  morning  exercise  in  Geograpwiy,  Grammar,  writing  Latin,  &c.,  pre- 
ured  at  home.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  fullow  in  regular  gradation, 
nd  to  fill  the  whole  time.  In  the  female  department,  they  study  in  the  morning, 
nd  work  in  the  afternoon.    In  preparing  lessons  in  geography,  the  use  of  maps 

made  indispensable.  I  doubt  very  much  the  utility  of  the  long  list  of  questions 
ihjoined  to  so  many  of  our  school  books.  In  arithmetic,  the  questions  which 
ask,  are  not  by  what  rule  did  you  do  this,  ice, ;  but  ichi/  did  you  do  it  so  ? 
'he  direction  gnren  is,  endeavor  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  question,  the 
rinciple  to  be  applied,  and  the  reaton  for  the  performance.  And  in  all  that  is 
:udied,  thd  importance  of  understanding  the  author,  rather  than  merely  repeat- 
ig  hi?)  words,  is  constantly  kept  in  view.  A  few  principles  understood  are  far 
lore  valuable  than  volumes  on  the  surface  of  the  memory.  If  this  mode  of  in- 
Lniction  is  not  always  satisfactory  to  parents,  it  is  certainly  highly  useful  to  pupils. 

In  the  languages  I  have  four  classes.  In  their  recitations,  I  sometimes  apply 
je  monitorial  system.  I  think  very  highly  of  this  method,  though  we  are  not 
rithout  our  prejudices  against  it  here.  I  have  had  scholars  who  were  so  faithful 
I  their  studies  as  to  need  attention  only  to  the  most  di/Iicult  passages  of  Greek  or 
*atin,  and  have  been  permitted  to  save  that  time  for  study  which  is  usually 
jent  in  writing. 

About  two  fifths  of  the  male  scholars  are  not  classed,  except  in  reading.  These 
re  such  as  enter  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  attending  almost  exclu.«ively 
3  one  object  of  study,  in  arithmetic,  navigation,  or  surveying,  for  example.— 
""he  scholars  are  very  injudiciously  admitted  at  any  time  in  tlie  term,  and  for  as 
lort  a  period  as  three  month^.  This  has  a  very  unfavorable  operation  in  regard 
>  forming  them  into  classes. 

There  has  been  very  little  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  institution,  since 
ly  acquaintance  with  it,  which  is  more  than  fifteen  years.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
iDced  of  its  inutility  and  injurious  influence.  Detention  of  those  who  are  idle 
nd  careless,  and  attention  to  them  in  the  intervals  of  study,  I  have  sometime^ 
ractised  with  very  good  effect. 

The  institution  is  supported,  principally,  by  funds  furnished  by  Mrs.  Derby. 
lie  salary  of  tlie  Preceptor  is  from  600  to  700  dollars,  that  of  Preceptress  300, 
f  assistant  150.  ' 

A  sermon  is  preached  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars.  This,  which 
agtit  unqutttionabiy  to  be.  preached  alternately  in  the  meeting  houses  of  the 
rat  and  third  parishes,  has,  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  been  exclusively  in 
iie  house  of  the  third  parish.  The  piracher  on  this  occasion  receives  from  tbt 
inds  of  the  institution  twenty  dollars,  agreeably  toiVIrs.  Derby *a  wiU. 

VOL.  i!  5o 
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ONTARIO   FEMALE   SEMINARY,   CANANDAIGUA,   IV.    T. 

To  persooi  not  arquamted  with  1hi«  institution,  ic  naj  be  ioteierting  to  itatt 
that  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  alroot  a  ye^r  sore,  with  acapitil  d 
10,000  dollars,  six  tenths  of  the  Mock  were  taken  with  a  pronptknoe  IW 
maoiferted  the  most  liveljF  inlereM  in  the  ohject ;  and  inemRiren  were  nMwdaie|f 
entered  upon  to  form  fuch  an  eftablif-bmeut  as  shouM  not  diMppoiat  the  ftirci* 
pectatioos  of  the  public-rpirited  stoi  k  holders,  who  are  detem^iord  to  itadv  H 
useful  to  the  rommunilj,  and  in  all  rerpects  worthy  of  Mbenl  support. 

The  edifice  is  situated  in  a  central  and  pleasant  part  of  the  Tilhafce  of  CiMi- 
daigua— is  a  neat  and  capacious  building,  ot  three  storie»,  inchBdiog  the  bttt 
ment,  serentj-five  by  fifly  lect,  and  arranged  to  acfXNOjDodate  at  kasl  sv 
hundred  young  ladies  with  boarding,  school  and  lodging  roooi»,  beside*  the  liaif 
of  the  piincipiil.  The  experience,  high  character  and  attainmenta  of  Mr.aii 
Mrs.  Whittlesey,  (of  Hartford,  Coon.)  whom  the  Triwtee»  have  beea  sofertaife 
as  to  place  at  tlie  head  of  this  institution,  cannot  fail  to  render  H  liighlj  icqwdi* 
ble  and  useful. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  wef  tern  region,  like  those  of  all  new  countrin,  ki« 
long  been  dependent  upon  the  older  settlements,  for  the  instnictioo  of  tba 
daughters  in  the  higer  branches  of  education  ;  and  at  the  couotry  has  aov  b» 
come  populous  and  rich,  and  the  nuniLer  of  tho>e  who  desire  such  imtractiia 
greatly  increased,  it  b  cau^  of  congratulation  that  a  school  of  the  fint  order, 
where  those  branclies,  as  well  as  the  elementary  studies,  will  be  taught,  |w«*f* 
log  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  female  kIiooIs,  and  ol  which  parents  in  tkii 
part  of  the  state  can  avail  themselves,  witnout  incuiring  the  great  ex|/«Raii 
Inconvenience  of  sending  their  daughters  several  hundred  miles  from  home. 

Ontario   ~ 


PRACTICAL   INSTITUTION    AND    SCHOOL    FOR   INSTRUCTERS^   MASS. 

Extrartsfrom  Gov.  LintolnU  tpeeth  at  the  opening  of  the  Legulahere^  ^^  1^ 
^  The  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  tlie  ooosaally  laborioii 
session  of  the  last  legislature,  has  fumisl»ed  few  new  subjects  of  public  ioteroti 
for  executive  communication,  and  the  invariable  custom  of  thu^  GoveroDCttt 
sanctioned  by  considerations  of  gencr:.|  convenience,  dispenses  with  the  devstios 
of  muc  h  (inic  to  the  concerns  of  ordinary  legislation,  at  the  present  seasoa  of 
the  year.  The  government  being  full}  organised,  the  wishes  aod  interests  of  ov 
constituents,  will  probably  be  ^/est  satisficiJ  by  a  preparatory  dispoMtkmof  mftt* 
urcs  for  more  leisure  attention  at  the  winter  session,  and  will  leave  you  atfibertj 
to  consult  your  personal  accommodalion,  in  conforming  to  the  usual  practicei  bj 
an  early  adjournment.  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  I  know  of  bo 
buf>ine»s,  which  will  particularly  interfere  with  such  an  arraogement,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  your  discretion. 

Although  these  suggestions  are  respectfully  made  from  a  view  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  Couimoowealth,  in  the  ccmmon  course  of  the  adminiitration  o^ 
its  u/fHirs,  yet  they  will  not,  I  trust,  be  regarded,  aa  the  manifestation  of  any  in- 
difference,  or  of  change  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  advancement  of  those  hjgb 
objects  of  public  improvement,  which  have  heretofore  been  preseoted  for  le^- 
tive  consideration.  Indeed,  further  inquiry  and  reflection,  with  extended  mesBS 
of  information,  have  but  strengthened  the  opinion,  that  the  iQi|)ortant  ioteitsts  of 
the  people  can  only  be  preserved,  and  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  State  pro- 
moted, by  a  system  of  governmental  enterprise,  and  liberahty,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,*and  commensurate  with  the  opportunities  which  tU 
bounty  of  nature  and  human  genius  o/Ter  to  their  indulgence.  While  all  aroflKl 
is  in  a  state  of  advancement,  can  Massachusetts  akwe,  remain  statlooaiy,  with- 
out prejudice?  Are  ^tnptodouN  works  of  public  improvement  to  be  ehewbers 
constructed,  opening  new  lands  to  settUment,  new  markets  to  population,  re- 
warding the  labours  of  mdustry,  pouring  rkhes  into  the  treasury  of  States,  9aA 
creating  lasting  resources  for  the  support  of  civil  govcnineDt  and  for  the  co- 
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GonregemeDt  of  the  noblest  institutioDs  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  this  ancient 
CoouDonweaJtb,  in  indifTerence  and  inertness,  suffer  nothing  from  the  comparison  ? 
Not  so  was  the  rorecn«t  of  our  wise  and  clearsighted  ancestors,  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  colonial  and  pruvincial  history.  Whatever  tended  to 
diatingaish  their  condition  abov«  that  ol  othen,  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
Iblare,  to  secure  to  the  generations  of  tlieir  posterity  a  great  and  lasting  benefit, 
was  aniioufly  and  perfeveringly  pur&ued, — and  for  most  of  the  p^uliar  blessings 
of  which  we  are  now  in  the  enjoyment,  we  are  indebted  to  their  enlighten^ 
Tiews  of  the  public  good,  and  their  disinterested  devotion  to  public  objects.  Un- 
heeding all  personal  gratifications,  they  looked  forward  to  the  greatness  of  the 
people,  of  whom  they  were  to  become  the  progenitors. — In  sel^denial  and  sof- 
wmng,  and  of  their  pittance  of  worldljr  substance,  they  laid  deep  the  foundation 
of  national  strenk,lh  and  glory.  To  the  churches  and  the  schools,  and  to  the 
perinnnent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society,  they  applied  the  utmost  of 
their  limited  means.  With  them  ever};  tiling  was  for  the  common  weal,  for  tho 
liope  of  the  future,  for  it  better  and  brif;hter  condition  to  those  who  sliould  come 
aAer  them.  If  their  example  be  not  a  reproach  to  the  indulgence  and  supine- 
fiem  of  the  present  day,  still,  upon  what  fh^U  we  rest  for  proof  of  its  worthiest 
imitation  ?  If  tliey  planted  the  fr««  schools  of  Massachusetts,  shall  not  we  cher^ 
uh  the  cau^e  of  learning,  with  our  kindest  care  ?  If  tliey  founded  Institutiens  of 
civil  eovernmeiii,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  shall  we  not  improve 
them,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  our  day 
also,  add  something  of  value  to  the  inheritance  of  those  who  shall  succeed  to 
OS?  These  inquiries  lielong  to  public  men.  It  is  in  consistency  with  the  genius 
of  a  popular  government,  that  the  constituted  agents  of  the  people  execute  the 
public  will,  nsy  even,  that  often,  by  anticipation,  they  take  the  responsibility  of 
lis  ultimate  approval,  in  measures  which  are  clearly  witliin  the  delegated  author- 
ity, and  are  .«uggestcd  by  the  sound  dictates  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  judge- 
ment. J'he  intellig«-nt*e  of  the  people  is  not  so  much  exercised  in  the  directjou 
of  precise  acts,  as  the  expression  of  general  principles,  and  the  mode  in  which 
these  are  most  effii^aciously  to  be  illustrated  is  usually  submitted,  with  a  gene- 
rous confidence,  to  the  discretion  of  those  whom  they  voluntarily  appoint,  to  re- 
present and  to  act  for  them. 

Among  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  a  frequent  recurrence  of  elec- 
tions, is  the  knowledge,  which  is  thus  obtained  of  public  sentiment  upon  sub. 
jects,  which  have  previously  engaged  official  attention.  Since  the  interesting  dis- 
cusdons  of  the  last  legislature  upon  the  general  topics  of  education,  and  of  n 

2f  sf  em  of  measures  in  relation  to  the  resources  and  internal  hnprovements  of  the 
Commonwealth,  an  opportunity  has  been  aSforded  for  an  expression  of  the  opin- 
ions, which  are  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Coming  as  you 
now  recently  do,  gentlemen,  from  every  part  of  the  state,  it  caaaot  be  difficult 
to  determine  upon  measures,  which  the  interests  of  the  community  require,  and 
your  fellow  citizens  are  prepared  to  sustain.  It  becomes  my  duty,  respectfully 
to  invite  your  deliberations,  upon  such  of  them  as  were  postponed  for  further 
consideration,  and  your  attention  to  others,  which  have  peculiar  applicalion,  to 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Of  the  mo«t  important  of  the  referred  business,  was  the  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  of  practical  arts  and  sciences.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  been  charged  with  a  revision  of  this  subject, 
it  will  probably  be  addressed  to  you,  under  the  favorable  circumstance  of  their 
iDtelligent  expositions.  It  must  be  worthy  of  serious  regard,  that  the  means  of 
imtruction  should  keep  pace  with  the  increased  and  bcreasing  population  of  the 
state,  and  are  at  all  times,  wisely  adapted  to  the  pursuits  and  requirements  of 
the  people.  The  system  of  education^  as  now  supported  by  the  provisions  of 
law,  has  but  little  changed  with  all  the  astonishing  changes,  which  a  half  centu- 
ry of  national  independence,  of  vicissitude  from  poverty  and  privation  to  public 
and  piivate  prosperity,  wealth  and  luxury,  have  produced.  Whatever  improvc- 
meot  has  been  made,  is  rather  in  the  character  of  the  books  used  in  mstructiouv 
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than  in  the  manner  of  imparting  it,  or  the  branches  oriearniog,  which  are  iwujA 
The  business  of  society  urgently  demands  §:reut  alterations  in  these  parUmUn. 
New  channels  of  business,  new  interests  and  objects,  and  other  and  different  ci* 
pacities  for  their  proper  luanagemcnt,  require  a  conTormitj  in  the  course  ol'pf^ 
paratory  education.  The  qualifications  of  instructers  deserve  much  moic  H 
care  and  attention.  To  the  great  honor  and  happiness  of  the  CouuBoowejiiVi 
this  employment  has  become  an  extensively  desirable  and  lucrative  oii-np«tr& 
It  may  be  safely  computed,  tliat  the  number  of  male  teachers  eogaged  Ij  IM 
towns  annually,  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  year,  does  not  faJi  short  of  /ms) 
Jive  hundred  different  individuals,  to  which,  if  the  number  of  female  instrsctni 
and  those  employed  in  private  schools  be  added,  the  aggregate  would  auooM  k 
many  thotuandt.  Knowledge  in  the  art  of  governing,  and  a  facilily  io  rnoii 
nicating  instruction,  are  attainments  in  the  teacher,  of  indispensable  impvriAart 
to  proficiency  by  the  pupil.  These  talents  arc  as  much  to  be  acquired  i>y  edoc-:- 
tion  as  are  the  sciences  themselves.  It  will  well  merit  the  consideration  of  fit 
legislature,  when  discussing  the  expediency  of  the  institution   of  the  pro^ie^ 

'    seminary,  whether  provision  for  the  preparation  of  a  class  of  men  to  t)eroi..f  i^ 
instnicters  of  jouth  in  the  public  schools,  in  branches  of  learning  ad.npted  tv  m 

':    present  condition  and  wants  of  the  country,  is  not  among  the  highest  oi  tl«i^ 

.    ducements  to  the  measure,  and  should  be  an  object  of  primary  and  defioiie  tf* 

^    rangement  in  its  adoption. 

[A  reference  to  our  past  numbers  will  remind  our  readers  that  the  nuljectd 
establishing  a  practical  seminary  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowif-ci::e  cooiictrtfrf 
with  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  was  brought  before  our  last  l«:i;isJ<  ture,  asd 
that  the  report  made  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  subject,  rec  inumfndtn 
the  proposed  measure,  was  returned  for  farther  consideration  To  e\rr\  {rw^ 
of  improvement  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  observe  this  frubjecl  introdorvdio 
prominently  in  the  message  of  Governor  Lincoln. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  legislative  deliberation  on  the  estahlifthmff<f  d 
the  above  seminary,  the  public  mind  ^eems  in  a  fair  way  to  pioduce  of  it^li^  ^ce 
of  the  effects  which  are  anticipated  from  such  an  institution.  The  highly  t:  .or. 
able  impressions  of  public  sentiment  toward  the  system  of  muiual  iiiMruMi<-ris 
effecting  an  extensive  introduction  of  that  iiielhpd  in  commf»n  schools.  A;  no* 
port  ant  object  of  the  improved  system  is  the  preparing  of  youth  for  the  hn-in^ 
of  tcaclung,  by  furnishing  them  with  early  and  daily  opportunitie*  of  pn.cti  c, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  advantageous  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  the 
attainment  of  success. 

The  proposed  seminary,  however,  becomes  not  the  less  desirable  from  tl  ?  is* 
troduction  of  monitorial  teaching.  It  becomes  in  fact  vastly  more  so  Tk 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  will  operate  i^s  primary  and  preparatory  inytitu(ic«» 
Jor  young  teachers,  who  will  thus  be  put  into  a  condition  lor  receiving  with  ad- 
vantage the  course  of  education  which  the  seminary-  will  furnish. 

iNothing  surely  can  be  more  l)eDcficial  to  the  interests  of  our  state,  than  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  which  may  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  well  educa- 
ted teachers,  prepared  to  enter  on  their  office  with  accomplished  minds,  aod  eo- 
lightened  views  of  the  whole  subject  of  education,  as  well  as  the  best  practical 
qualifications  for  instruction.  Such  a  seminary  cannot  fail  soon  to  berr^neso 
popular  as  to  support  itself;  but  all  its  actual  success  must  depend  on  the  liljer- 
ality  with  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  commence  its  operations  ;  for  a  |)oor  and 
imperl'ect  institution,  instead  of  promoting  the  object  desired,  would  uoavnidabij 
fix  and  entail  a  low  standard  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  iostnicten,  aod 
consequently  a  low  state  of  public  education.] 

GYMNASIUM    IN    BOSTON. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  heW  at  the  hall  of  the  Exchange  Col- 
fee  House,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  June,  to  consult  oo  the  expediency  of.estaih 
lithiog  a  school  for  gymaastic  exercise. 
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^v       A  report  was  read,  giviog  an  account  of  the  measures  previonsly  taken  by  a 

tt  prirate  committee  who  had  been  engaged  in  promoting  this  object.     Application^ 

-£  it  was  mentioned,  had  been  successfully  made  to  the  city  council  for  a  piece  of 

t*  vacant  ground  which  might  be  improved  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  ez- 

Ki  periment,  and  continnmg  it  for  two  years.    All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 

J  enclose  and  cover  the  gymnastic  ground,  and  procure  a  teacher  with  the  requisite 

^   afiparatus.    From  three  to  five  thousand  dollars,  it  was  conceived,  would  be  suf- 

_s  fiicient  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  these  arrangements,  as  after  a  favorable 

0  beginning  the  school  would  support  itself,  by  moderate  tuition  fees,  which,  while 

0.  they  would  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  would  render  its  benefits 

r^   accessible  to  every  class  of  the  community.    The  primary  object  of  the  gym- 

^   aastic  school  would  be  to  furnish  opportunity  and  means  of  exercise  to  the  youth 

1 1  of  the  city.    At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  open  to  persons  of  every  age  who 

y.  asigbt  be  inclmed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  for  the  regular  practice  of  bodily 

^  exercise.    If  the  experiment  of  a  gymnasium  is  found  successful,  it  is  to  be 

^   hoped  that  it  will  constitute  a  department  of  public  education,  under  the  patroo- 

f  age  of  the  city.    The  general  importance  of  physical  education  was  very  sue- 

.    cxasfully  exhibited  in  the  able  report  of  the  secretary. 

^  A  letter  was  read  from  a  committee  of  the  students  of  the  university,  who 
-  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some  method  of  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  cit» 
fsens  of  Boston,  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a  gynmasium.  The  letter  contain- 
ed very  pleasing  intelligence  regarding  the  good  effects  which  had  been  experi- 
eoced  from  the  gymnasium  at  Oambndge,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  students 
Ibr  the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  Boston.  The  committee  favored  the  meet- 
ings with  their  personal  attendance ;  and  one  of  their  number  furnished  much  in- 
«  atructive  information  regarding  gymnastic  exercise,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  gymnasium  at  Cambridge  was  said  to  have  had 
the  most  favorable  influence  on  tt^  health,  and  bodily  and  mental  activity  of  the 
atudeots,  as  well  as  on  the  disposal  of  time  during  the  hours  of  relaxation.  Its 
moral  influence  therefore  was  decidedly  favorable. 

No  addresses  of  any  length  were  delivered,  as  the  persons  who  composed  the 
meeting  seemed  to  have  assembled  with  minds  perfectly  prepared,  and  very  fa* 
Torably  disposed,  for  the  business  which  came  before  them.  The  proceedings 
were  marked  by  perfect  unanimity,  and  a  conmiendable  despatch. 

A  committee  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  primary  resolutkn  of  the  meeting,  ^  that  it  is  expedient 
to  establish  a  gymnasium  in  Boston.' 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  the  students  of  the  university, 
for  the  interest  they  had  manifested  in  the  measures  taken  by  the  citizens  in  an 
object  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  welfare. 

ROUND    HILL    SCHOOL. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  studies  now  pursuing  at  the  Round 
Hill  School  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Josbph  G.  Cooswsli.  and  George 
Bah  CROFT,  assisted  by  the  following  gentlemen : 

Charles  Beck,  lostructer  in  Latin  and  Gymnastics, 

G.  H.  Bode,  Greek  and  German, 

C.  C.  Felton,  Mathematics, 

Dooato  Gheradi,  Latin  and  Italian, 

Francis  Grund,  Mathematics, 

M.  N.  Hentz,  French, 

William  Hutchens,  Writing, 

W.  D.  King,  Elocution, 

A.  X.  San  Martin,  Spanish, 

A.  G  ViUeneuve,  French. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  at  the  school  is  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Of  these 
thirty-three  pursue  tlic  study  of  Greek  in  seven  classes.    The  tekt  book  used  for 
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▲t  nine  the  ezercbef  are  returned.  Two  clatiet  are  then  employed  with  tbe 
Latio  IiMtnicterSf  one  iu  Greek,  two  b  Mathematics,  one  id  Spanish,  one  in 
Readings  one  in  Writing,  and  one  in  French. 

At  ten  there  are  two  in  French,  two  in  Mathematics,  one  in  Latib,  one  in 
Greek,  one  in  Spanish^  one  in  Reading,  and  one  in  Writing. 

And  that  the  botinets  of  the  school  is  continued  till  twelve.  From  twelve  to 
one  it  for  rest.  One  is  the  hour  for  dkmer.  At  two  the  exeiciset  are  resumed  at 
in  tbe  morning,  and  continued  till  fiire. 

The  hours  from  five  till  seven  are  designed  for  exercise  and  amusement.  At 
Ihit  time  the  classes  in  Gym/nasties  have  tlieir  instructioo,  when  tiie  weather 
permits* 

8e?cn  is  the  hour  for  the  evening  meal.  Afler  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
cvnning  at  eight  o^clock,  the  smaller  boy^  are  at  once  dbmissed.  'I  be  lorger  part 
of  tbe  school  devote  one  hour  more  to  study ; — and  at  nine  all  retire. 

Hantp,  GaM% 

SCHOOLS   IN   BOSTON. 

Af  jMrl  of  the  S^iool  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boiton  on  the  Stale  of  the  SOutob^ 

In  School  Committee  26th  May  1826. 

Voted  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Oliver,  the  special  committee  to  prepare  the  Return  of 
the  several  schools  in  the  citpr,  to  be  made  \o  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Commonwealth^ 
io  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  tbe  Statute  of  4th  March  last,  entitled  *  an 
act  farther  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth' — and  to  report  to  this  Board,-— 
bo  authorised  and  requested  to  make  the  Return,  this  day  reported,  to  tbe  Secre- 
iBJj  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  from  this  Board. 

Voted  that  the  same  Committee  be  requested  to  cause  five  hundred  copies  of 
tbe  Report  aforesaid  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  together  with  such  of  tbe 
documents  accompanying  it,  as  In  bis  opmion,  will  be  consistent  with  tbe  rights  of 
individuals,  and  conducive  to  public  benefit. 

Attest  JoHir  Pierpovt,  Secretary. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  School  Committee  on  the 
neventh  ultimo  ^  for  tbe  purpose  of  preparing  a  return  of  the  several  schools  in  tbn 
city,  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  the 
re«)utrements  of  the  Statute  of  the  4tb  of  March  last — entitled  an  act  further  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth — have  attended  that  service,  having  commenced 
opoQ  the  preliminary  duty  assigned  them,  that  of  inquiry^  on  tbe  8th  and  com- 
pleted the  same  on  the  17th  instant,  and  now  ask  leave  to  report. 

That  tbe  whole  number  o(  Public  Schools  in  the  city  is  74  viz  9  Grammar  and 
9  writing  schools,  one  Latin  school — one  CngKsb  High  school  for  Boys,  one  En- 
IflishHigh  school  for  Girls— 51  schools  for  children  between  4  and  7  years  of  age 
and  denominated  ^  Primary  Schools,^  and  two  schools  at  tbe  House  of  Industry 
at  Sonth  Boston. 

lliat  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  above  Schools  is  7044.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  in  this  place  to  state,  that  of  thit  number  of  7044,  there  are  210  eo- 
iared  chiklreo,  who  are  participating  io  tbe  advantages  of  each  branch  of  instruc- 
tioo enjoyed  at  our  public  schools. 

That  the  expense  of  tuition,  fuel  &c.  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  to  be 
$  54|417  — without  any  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  several  public  buildings 
where  those  children  over  7  years  of  age  receive  their  instruction,  and  which  are 
ten  in  number,  the  average  cost  of  which,  as  appears  from  the  books  at  the  audi- 
tor's office,  is  but  little  short  of  $  20,000  for  each  School  House. 

That  the  whole  number  of  Private  Schools  in  this  city,  as  ascertained  from  n 
personal  visit  by  your  commiUee  to  each  school  is  141. 

That  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  said  schools  is  3392  as  will  appear  by  the 
separate  schedule  of  each  ward — giving  the  numbers  &c.  at  each  school  of  those 
under  4 — those  from  4  to  7--those  from  7  to  14,  and  those  over  14  years  of  age— • 
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and  here  it  may  be  mentioDed,  that  there  are  272  childreo  at  School  onder  tbeije 
of  four  yean. 

That  the  expense  of  instruction  at  these  schools  estimatbg  from  the  moit  comet 
data  which  could  be  had,  iocludins:  the  average  eipense  of  books  &c  botii  it 
the^e  and  the  public  schools,  for  the  current  year,  is  $  97^305  25. 

That  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  city  is  215.  That  the  irhofe  iMBber 
of  children  at  the  public  and  private  schools  in  this  city  at  the  present  tiae  ■ 
10,436.  That  the  whole  amount  of  public  and  private  tuitioa  includiag  expeoK  of 
books  as  before  expressed  is  $  15^,  7:^  25. 

Your  committee  present  the  above  particulars,  together  with  the  adfitiHii 
information  required  hy  the  Act  of  ttie  Legislature  in  the  printed  form  accompagy- 
iug  this  Report,  which  if  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  School  Committee,  wi 
constitute  the  Return  to  be  made  at  the  Secretary  of  the  CommoavnhbN 
office. 

The  preceding  report  and  return  embrace,  as  has  already  appeared,  ibtprit^ 
schools  of  our  city. — Strictly  considered,  and  with  all  due  deference  totbe  Im- 
lature,  it  was  conceived  by  many  of  the  Teachers->that  that  Body  bad  no  aotbo- 
rity  to  demand  of  any  town  the  information  pertaining  to  thb  class  of  ecbook.— 
and  hence  that  no  town  could  require  the  information  of  any  teacher  of  a  prirste 
school — In  some  instances  the  questions  were  asked  of  your  committee,  wfoy  do 
you  request  this  mformation  of  us  ?  what  is  the  object  of  it  &c. — when  coexpteoa- 
tion,  the  information  was  very  readily  afibrded. — Your  committee  would  take  ffaii 
opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Teachers  generally,  for  the  proDptitude 
and  urbanity  which  characterised  them  in  their  answers,  and,  in  several  iaitaiices, 
in  the  aid  afforded  to  your  committee  in  making  their  inquiries  and  which  hun 
resulted  in  completing  a  return  with  regard  to  which  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  would  unite  with  all  teachers  of  Youth  and  their  fellow  citizens  in  gcoatli 
in  mutual  congratulations,  that  we  live  in  a  day  when  the  interests  of  learaio;  u* 
so  generally  and  so  liberally  fostered,  and  for  the  encouraging  belief,  that  uoder 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most  importaottfd 
happy  coni-equences. 

ALBAl>rr   LANCASTER  SCHOOL. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Albany  LaDcaster  School  Soci^ 

ty,  lieid  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of"  Albany  on  the  6th  day   of  Feb.  18'«'6— 

■  baniuel  M.  Mopkin?;  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  secretarr. 

The  trustees  made  their  report  to  the  society,  wiiich  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.     The  following  are  extracts. 

TIjc  trustees  of  the  Albany  Lancaster  School  Socitty  in  conformity  totbc 
requirements  of  their  act  of  incorporation,  make  their  annual  report  as  follows: 

From  the  report  of  the  teacher,  it  ap})cars  that  the  school  has  been  well  at- 
tended for  the  paFt  year,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  scholars  has  never  bc«ft 
greater,  owing  in  part  to  their  lessn  fluctuating  attendance-  The  number  of  scbolan 
that  have  received  instruction  during  the  year  until  the  6th  of  December  bstis 
743,  aud  the  number  now  on  the  class  lists  is  401,  the  average  numt>er  dailj  it- 
tending  i.«  from  .^.00  to  360 ;  58  cipher  in  books,  and  enter  a  portion  of  their  ca^ 
cuiations.  l-ome  of  them  have  been  through  DabolPs  Arithmetic  ;  92  cipher  «i 
the  Lancastcrian  cards,  and  117  write  on  ruled  books;  15  boys  and  lOgirbare 
Ktudying  the  English  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  reading,  and  all  who  are  dispoK<l 
for  it,  study  geography. 


cottipositions  committed  to  memory,  and  in  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the*e 
acquirements,  few  common  s<  hools,  perhaps  none,  can  produce  evidence  of  equal 
proficiency.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  decency  of  ai>p€2r- 
ance  among  the  scholars  ;  go  that  those  who  belong  to  the  class,  proi>erly  ik- 
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BonuQated  charity  scholars,  shall  not  form  a  contrast  in  appearance  to  the  pay 
acbolars ;  that  is,  the  children  of  those  who  are  not  dependent,  and  who  duly 
appreciating  the  superior  advantages  of  this  school,  desire  to  give  their  children 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  their  tuition. 

In  justice  to  the  teacher,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  continues  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties  to  manifest  those  talents  and  that  fidelity,  and  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  institution,  which  have  distinguished  him,  si^ce  he  first  took  charge 
of  the  school. 

The  treasurer's  account  for  the  last  year,  shows  a  debit  of  £1537  95,  and  a 
credit  of  $\t\0  84,  leaving  a  balance  in  his  hand,  in  favor  of  the  society  of 
$3^  1 1.  Amqng  the  debited  items  are  JS54  46,  the  balance  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  $^li\  44  for  tuition  money  received  during  the  pa»t  year. 

SIMEON  DE  "WITT,  Pres»t. 
Lewis  C.  Bf.ck,  Sec'ry. 

Albany,  Feb.  6,  1826. 

MONITORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OEXESEO,  NEW-YORK. 
Several  enterprising  individuals  of  Livingston  county,  have  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school,  at  Genesco,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
for  the  education  of  boys— in  which  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction  is  to  he 
pursued.  It  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Griscom's  Hi^h  School, 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  600  lads  at  once. 
Such  an  institution  will  be  a  blessing  to  that  section  of  country,  and  the  plan  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  every  county  in  the  state.  The  all  important  sulject  of 
education,  at  this  time  engrosses  niu<  h  of  the  public  attention  throughout  the 
Union  :  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  action  is  aroused,  from  which  we  may  anticipate 
the  happiest  results. 

PRACTICAL    EDUCATION    ON    THE    CONTINENT   OP    EUROPE. 

By  a  decree  of  the  King  of  Holland,  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  applied  to  the 
useful  arts,  are  to  be  taught  in  each  of  the  universities  in  the  Kingdom.     Two 
new  professorships  have  been  added  to  the  university  of  Lcigc — one  of  Metallur 
gy  and  Technology,  and  the  other  of  Rural  Economy. 

CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FUND. 
From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  F^und  to  the  Legislature,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  of  the  fund,  consisting  in  bonds,  stock,  lands,  and 
cash,  amounts  to  g  1,719,434.  The  interest  due  is  $  1  ]6,2U*S.  The  whole  num* 
ber  of  persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  four  and  Fixteen,  according  to  the 
enumeration  in  the  month  of  August  last,  was  84,851.  The  number  of  school  so- 
cieties in  the  state  is  ^3 ;  the  whole  amount  of  moneys  divided  to  them  during 
the  past  year  is  $72,I2S  35,  being  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  to  each  person  enu- 
merated. The  amount  of  interest  on  hand  after  paying  the  above  dividend  and  the 
expenses  of  managing  the  fund,  is  $6151  18. 

INSTRUCTION    OP    MECHANICS. 

Thi%M]Mct  is  pursued  with  much  vigor  and  zeal  in  France.  Dupin,  the  cele, 
brated  engineer,  seems  to  have  given  it  the  first  impulse  by  a  course  of  lectures 
at*  P^ris.  The  Minister  of  Marine  appointed  Blouet,  Professor  of  Mydrograpby- 
to  creliver  a  course  of  Geometry  and  Michimics  applied  to  uru  and  trades,  at  Di- 
eppe, an  important  seaport.  He  commenced  in  October,  1825,  nt  the  city  haU, 
and  delivered  his  introductory  lecture  to  an  audience  of  four  hundred  [)ersons. 

Mention  is  made  that  there  were  at  the  above  date  no  less  than  44  similar 
courseSfdelivered  in  seaport  towns  in  France,  and  15  iu  cities  in  the  interior. 

CONNECTICUT   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 
Extracts  from  the  lleport  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut  to  inquire  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to  Common  Schools 
are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  increase  their  usefulat'ss. 
VOL.   I.  ''is 
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eotirriy  to  the  d'ncretioo  of  the  School  Visitert .  Toar  conamif  tee  are  of  opinioo 
that  Aomethiog  would  be  grained  bj  specifjiog  the  requisite  qualificatioiis,  assuming 
Ibr  a  standard  such  as  are  already  povsessed,  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  it  it 
tbepolicj  of  the  State,  gradually  to  raise  this  standard. 

^  The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils, the  branches  taught,  the  time  the  school  has  been  continued,  the  eipenditures, 
with  similar  facts,  should  be  presented  annually  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  pub* 
lie.  This  would  have  the  two-fold  effect  of  obtaining  th.4  information  which 
would  enlighten  the  path  of  legislation  in  future,  and  of  operating  as  a  powerful 
atimulus  to  the  career  of  improvement.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of 
the  State,  is  watching  their  movements,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative 
standing  is  to  be  known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
teachers,  the  industry  of  pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  parents. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State.  No  measures 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  common  schools  Their 
ioternai  management,  their  character  and  prospects,  have  not  sufficiently  engaged 
the  attention  of  (he  legislature. 

With  a  view  to  invigorate  and  improve  the  system,  the  committee  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  recommend  suitable  books  to  the  adoption  of  School  Visiters,  and  surh  modea 
of  iostrwtioo  and  government  as  he  may  deem  mo«t  expedient ;  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  several  School  Societies,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  legislature, 
annually,  a  report,  so  fifr  as  he  may  obtain  information,  showing  the  actual  con- 
dition of  every  school  in  the  State,  together  with  his  proceedings  for  the  year. 

The  committee  further  recommend  that  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools  be  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  time  being. 

The  fact  that  on  these  institutions,  the  great  body  of  the  people  most  ever  de- 
pend, exclusively,  for  the  means  of  education,  invests  them  with  a  paramount 
importance,  and  establishes  their  claiin  to  the  peculiar  and  increasing  regard  of 
the  Legislature.  Of  the  206  members  who  compose  this  honorable  body,  more 
than  iSo  are  indebted  for  their  education,  entirely  or  chiefly,  to  common  schoole. 
8ach  men,  it  is  confidently  believed,  while  they  are  laudably  employed  in  em- 
belfishing  the  structure  of  civil  society,  and  in  giving  it  a  fair  exterior,  will  not 
■ufler  its  foundations  to  g^o  to  decay. — All  which,  with  the  accompanying  bill  for 
a  public  act,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

hi  behalf  of  the  Committee,  Hawlet  Olmstkad,  Chairman. 

GYMNASIUM   IN    BOSTON. 

[When  the  article  p.  436.  was  inserted,  the  subjoined  Report  had  not  appeared ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  ihe  well  being  of  the  community, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  education,  we  presume  its  importance  will  be  thought 
sufficient  to  justify  our  returning  to  the  intelligence  respecting  the  gymnasium,  and 
preseotiog  it  in  fuller  detail.] 

At  a  meeting  of  citiiens  of  Boston,  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  oo 
Thursday  the  15th  day  of  June,  current,  Mr.  William  SuUivan  was  chosen  Chair- 
■lao,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Secretary. 

It  appeared  that  the  city  authorities  had  granted  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  at 
tbe  westerly  end  of  Boylston  street,  (lately  the  site  of  the  Ropewalk,)  for  two  years 
from  the  1st  of  May,  1826, — and  that  one  or  more  instructers  could  be  had  to 
cooduct  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium ;  that  mch  an  Institution  would  develope 
tbe  physical  powers  of  the  pupils  therein,  and  direct  the  u«e  of  them,  in  the  duties 
and  rational  amusements  of  social  life,  and  essentially  promote  health  and  vigor ; 
that  similar  establishments  in  Europe  had  produced  the  effects  expected  from 
tbem  ;  and  that  the  Gymnasium  of  the  University  has  produced  the  most  saluta- 
fj  and  bcaeficial  consequences  among  the  students  of  that  seminary ;  that  far 
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lets  of  bodily  strength  and  vigorous  health,  are  found  amoo|^  the  jom^  mm  ii 
this  city,  and  ecpc(*ialiy  amooi;  the  sedentary^  tlmn  mii^ht  t)e,  if  a  rery  praclict* 
ble  change  of  habits  were  introduced  ;  and  that  a  regular  course  of  phyi^iraJ  nfs- 
cation  would  tend  to  prolong  life,  and  to  increase  the  proper  enjoyment  ol  it ;  (tut 
from  these,  and  similar  views,  it  was  unaDimou.«ly  resolved  by  thi«  meeting : 

First.  That  it  is  ex{)edicnt  to  attempt  the  establishnaeot  of  a  Gymoulx 
School  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Seeondijf.  I  hat  William  Sullivan,  John  C.  Warren,  George  Hcknor,  JohaG. 
Coffin,  and  John  S.  Foster,  together  with  such  an  addition  to  their  numiKr  3S 
they  may  select,  not  eicecding  five,  be  a  committee  to  carry  tl;e  first  resoMfki 
into  effect,  in  conformity  with  the  pui>lic  notice  for  calling  this  meeting  ;  thsiijid 
committee  be  authorised  to  ask  the  voluntary  contributiooF  of  the  Citizens  of  B<h- 
ton,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Gymnasium,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manDtti 
as  they  may  think  expedient ;  and  to  re<:eive  and  apply  such  cootributioH  is 
establishing  the  same. 

Thirdly,  That  this  meeting  have  received  with  great  pleasure  tbe  deputiiioo 
of  young  gentlemen  from  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  are  lieoefitied  and 
obliged  by  the  infoniiation  derived  from  thi?  soun  e  ;  that  the  interest  wbirb  tbe 
members  of  the  University  have  taken  in  the  obje<  t  of  this  uieeting,  is  hicMj 
creditable  to  them ;  and  is  regnrdcd  as  a  pleasing  demoostratton  of  put)[ic  spirit, 
and  an  honorable  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

The  deputation  from  the  University  presented  the  subjoined  letter,  and  verbal- 
ly explained  the  course  of  exercises  at  the  College  Gymnasium,  and  its-  MBr&-^ 
effects.  In  behalf  of  this  committee  it  was  stated  to  the  ipeetm?,  that  the  hedlib 
of  the  students  had  been  greatly  improved  ;  that  intellectual  vigor  wa.«  ibwHi  ^o 
be  the  consequence  of  physical  improvement ;  that  the  dbeases  and  ioquietiHit^tif 
feeble  digestion,  had  disappeared  from  among  the  students  ;  th;tt  ^  the  d-tn^t^ 
for  sensation*  too  frequently  supplied  in  unoccupied  periods,  by  smoktng,  w.>Q  « 
fuliy  satisfied  by  the  manly  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium;  tliat  the  rt.');'ul:'.:ii}  ^'''■^ 
which  the  course  of  instruction  was  pursued,  from  simple  to  masterly  tno\«-i!>'-  'v 
was  such  as  to  secure  the  pupils  from  injurious  accidents,  and  that  the^  wt<\  >^' 
prised  to  find  how  easily  and  securely  exercises  might  be  perf<  ruicd,  •vii'^ 
would  seem  to  the  uninstructed  ^  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  .^  tdat  it5  tvid 
effects  were  not  the  least  of  its  consequences  to  be  valued,  inasmuch  h5  (hh^  (««- 
mon  interest,  in  a  commendable  pursuit,  had  brought  into  contac  t  and  anrolj 
feeling,  those  who  might  have  pa&sed  the  whole  i)eriod  of  college  life  wiUj<^t 
being  more  to  each  other  than  mere  strangers. 

Voted^  That  the  transactions  of  this  meeting  be  publiiihed. 

True  copy  of  proceedings. 

Charles  P.  Curtis^  Secretary. 

Letter  of  the  Deputation  from  the  University. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Gymnasium  » 

Boston. 

Sir — Perceiving,  by  your  address  to  the  citizens,  published  on  the  15th  ia*t.  ffl 
the  Advertiser,  that  you  have  in  consideration,  the  establishment  of  a  Gymna^iuai 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  the  students  (if  Harvard  University,  members  of  the  Gym- 
nasium  there,  have  thought  proper  to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks,  which  jou 
are  at  liberty  to  use  as  you  see  fit. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Gymnasium,  holdeu  in  College  Chap^ 
on  the  13th  inst.  it  was  voted  to  express  our  opinion  on  the  suljcct  of  your  a<^ 
dress,  and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  that  rcsolotioo 
into  effect. 

From  the  short  experience  we  have  had  in  gymnastic  exercises  we  befiere  tbem 
highly  beneficial,  and  we  feel  a  sincere  desire  that  others  should  participate  in 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  improvement  in  health  has  been 
perceptible,  and  general,  among  all  those  who  have  engaged  io  them.      The 
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^j  cheerfulness  which  thej  produce^  and  the  increased  agility  which  resuKs  from 

-^,.  theiDf  are  remarkable.  The  mind  sympathises  with  the  body,  and  is  equally  acted 
p.  on*     All  idle  apprehensions  of  dancer  have  long  since  been  removed ;  and  we  are 

^^  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  we  perform  motiooSf  that  at  first  seemed  diffi- 

^'^  csit,  if  not  impracticable. 

^^  We  are  glad  to  find  physical  education  g:aining  ground ;  and  hope  it  may  soon 
iMcome  a  regular  part  of  the  9y8tem  of  education.  The  soldier,  sailor,  traveller, 
t^  and  meo  of  many  mechanical  employments,  find  the  accomplishments  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  first  necessity  in  their  daily  business  ;  and  in  cases  of  emergency, 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  object  of  this  com* 
Kuoication  is  not  however,  to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  proposed  establish- 
ment,  but  simply  to  ei press  the  pleasure  we  feel,  that  such  a  one  is  in  contem- 
plation ;  and  to  assure  you,  that  so  far  as  can  be  argued  from  its  popularity  bere| 

"'I,  JOQ  have  the  highest  prospect  of  success.     With  the  highest  respect,  k.c. 

John  H.  W.  Page,  Edward  North,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  5«nior« ;  Ben.  T. 
^,   Crowninshield,  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell,  Junior*;  8.  M.  E.  Kittle,  R.  C.  Wb- 
,.   throp,  Charles  C.  Emerson,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  Sophomoret.;    Benj.  M.  Saul^ 
Zpt    Benigno  Davenport,  W.  H.  Channing,  Freshmen. 

^:        Harvard  UifivsRSiTT,  Cambrtdgey  Jttne  14,  1826. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

r*.  Messrs.  Monroe  aqd  Francis,  Boston,  have  just  printed  an  edition  of  Mist 
}  £d::(-worth^s  t^arly  Lessons,  arranged  in  a  different  manner  from.any  other  here- 
:  toiorc  puulished — having  put  Harry  and  Luty  in  one  volume,  Frank  in  one  vo* 
T  luine,  an'l  Rosamond  in  two  volumes,  with  the  addition  of  cuts  from  original  de* 
s  8iuni<  made  by  vlr.  D.  C.  Johnstone  of  this  city.  Each  of  the  works  can  be  fiold 
separate,  and  will  be  an  excellent  book  for  readmg  in  classes.  The  first  one  has 
airenrfy  been  introduced  in  this  way. 

VVe  have  seen  copies  of  the  new  edition  of  Harry  and  Lucy  and  of  Frank. 
The  iiooks  are  neatly  exc-uted  :  if  used  as  reading  books,  they  will  be  found  at 
useful  in  their  sphere  as  the  Elncyclopedia  is  to  adults :  that  they  posseu  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being  highly  entertaining  we  need  hardly  say.  We  cor- 
dially wish  the  publishers  success  m  their  excellent  undertaking.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  take  up  these  volumes  individually,  as  their  importance  demands • 

REV.    MR.    NEWLANd's    ESSAY   ON   EDUCATION. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Newland  are  these:  1.  That  exercise  is  the 
chief  means  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  mind.  2.  That  the  knowledge  al- 
reu«ly  in  the  student^s  possession  should  be  employed  as  the  means  of  conducting 
him  to  some  higher  attainment.  3.  That  association  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance  in  tuition.  The  concluding  observations  of  the  essay  are  these  :  I. 
That  the  Christian  religion  should  form  a  part  of  every  system  of  education.  2. 
That  care  should  be  taken,  in  an  academical  education,  not  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  filial  and  p.irental  affection.  3.  That  in  every  system  of  education, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time. — Lond,  Evan,  Mag, 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    SCHOOL    SOCIETY. 

Since  last  year,  it  appears,  that  there  have  been  added  to  the  Central  Schools 
500  t)oys  and  300  girls.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Institutk)n,  there  have 
been  educated  16,120  boys,  and  7,290  girls— in  all  24,010. 

There  are  60  Assistant  Schools  in  London,  at  which  10,000  children  are  edu- 
cated. 

lo  Ireland  there  were  at  first  only  26 1  Schools ;  to  these  1,500  have  been  added. 
The  number  of  children  educated  amounts  to  100,000;  and  200  masters  and  300 
mistresses,  are  at  present  receiving  instruction  for  that  country.  The  total  num- 
ber of  instructers  at  present  is  1,1*71,  among  whom  gratuities  to  the  amount  of 
L  6,250  have  been  distributed  The  number  of  cheap  books  sold  last  year  |rat 
122,000,.  and,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  1,089,703. 


NOTICES. 


WORKS  IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATIOIT* 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, — by  John  Farmer  and 
Jacob  B.  Moore. — Embellished  with  an  accurate  Map  of  the  Slait, 
and  several  other  Engravings  :  By  Abel  Bofren.  CcMicord  :  1823. 
12mo.  pp.  276. 

A  work  like  this  for  every  state  io  the  UDion,  would  be  a  Tmlomble  anfiifai 
to  every  school  and  every  family,  as  well  as  to  persons  eiq^aged  io  bwioesB,  wd 
indiTidu<il»  actuated  merely  by  cariofity,  or  by  a  desire  for  usefal  inlbmetiBk 
l*hb  gaaetteer  fumi^bes  a  fund  of  iotelligencesuch  as  moat  persons  have  occsas 
for  in  their  daily  occupations  or  engagemeots.  It  seems  woU  adapted  to  prodsoe 
io  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  New-Hampshire,  particularly,  a  tsstste 
historical  reading,  for  statistics,  and  topography  ;  as  well  aa  an  attiffciiat  to 
the  scenes,  the  society,  and  the  institutions  of  their  native  State. 

But  it  is  in  schools  tbat  its  use  will  produce  the  best  results.  The  earff  wm  of 
the  gazetteer  will  cherish  a  spirit  of  attentive  observation,  and  of  useftrl  isvati- 
gation ;  and  give  a  seasonable  and  practical  direction  to  the  mental  bsbits  of 
Youth,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  manly  and  intelligent  patriotiaa  'a  tht 
bosom  of  manhood. 

It  has  been  justly  regretted  that,  whilst  many  school  books  famish  so  sack 
information  in  the  science  of  Geography,  few  afford  the  means  of  acqoiriBg 
the  details  of  local  and  topographical  knowledge  which  are  serviceable  to  the 
business  of  life.  So  much  of  the  work  before  us  is  presented  in  the  gazetteer  forsi 
that  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  school  use  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Stfl 
while  the  whole  work  will  be  found  very  interestihg  as  a  reading  book  for  scbooih 
there  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  it  devoted  to  a  regular  topographical  sioetch 
of  the  State ;  and  it  19  this  part  of  the  volume  which  will  be  found  best  adapted 
to  the  general  purposes  of  instruction. 

As  the  limits  of  a  notice  forbid  our  indulging  in  further  remarks,  we  wiH  only  ex- 
press our  hope  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  will  soon  be  furnished  with  ^  wai- 
ter volume.  The  present  work  seems  to  be  ciuvfully  and  successfully  execatsd. 
Its  circulation  will,  we  hope,  correspond  to  its  merits,  and  amply  remunerate  tte 
enterprise  and  diligence  of  its  compilers.     We  subjoin  its  leading  topics. 

\L  A  eeoeral  view  of  the  State  of  New- Hampshire,  comprehending  the  bov* 
daries  and  area ;  divisions ;  fa(;e  of  the  country ;  soil  and  productions ;  cfimate; 
health  and  longevity ;  mountains ;  lakes  and  rivers ;  canals ;  turnpikes  sid 
bridges ;  geology  and  mineralogy ;  government  and  laws ;  revenue  and  es- 
penses  ;  militia;  population;  manufactures  and  commerce ;  Kterary  institutioai; 
education  ;  manners  and  customs  ;  religion ;  societies  ;  banks ;  state  house ; 
penetentiary  ;  curiosities ;  Indians  ;  and  history. 

II.  A  general  view  of  the  Counties,  topographical  and  historica] ;  with  sfatisti* 
cal  tables,  exhibiting  the  number  of  meeting-houses,  school  houses,  taverns,  stores, 
mills,  factories,  &c.  io  each. 

^  III.  A  general  description  of  Towns,  and  of  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  poods, 
fivers,  &c.,  comprehending  I.  A  concise  description  of  the  several  towns  id  tlie 
state,  in  relation  to  their  boundaries,  divisions,  mountains,  lakes,  ponds,  &c  t. 
The  eariy  history  of  each  town  ;  names  of  the  first  settlers,  and  what  were  their 
hardships  and  adventures ;  instances  of  longevity,  or  of  great  mortality  ;  and 
short  biographical  notices  of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  men.  3.  A  con- 
cise notice  of  the  formation  of  the  first  churches  in  the  several  towns  ;  tbe  nane« 
of  those  who  have  been  successively  ordained  as  ministers,  and  the  time  of  their 
settlement,  removal  or  death.  Also,  notices  of  permanent  charitable  and  other 
institutions,  literary  societies,  &c.' 
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Friend  of  Youth ;  or  t  new  selection  of  Lessons,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
for  Schools  and  Families,  to  imbue  the  Young  with  sentiments  of  Pietv, 
Humanity*  and  universal  Benevolence  :  By  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D. 
Second  edition.     Boston  :   1823.     12mo.  pp.    276. 

At  a  time  wheo  science  and  ioformatioD  are  made  the  leading  sabjecti  ereo  in 
CIm  compilation  of  books  of  reading  lessoos,  it  would  seem  very  desirable  that  the 
crwid  principles  which  breath  peace  and  /[^ood  will  ioto  the  bMis  of  meiif  should 
SaTe  a  volume  devoted  to  them. 

A  moral  reading-book  was  much  wanted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families  ;  and 
ihm  Friend  of  Youth  seems  excellentlj  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  teach^  bj  ex- 
ample, rather  than  by  precept.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations,  from  historji 
and  other  sources,  of  the  virtues  which  it  aims  to  inculcate.  That  this  is  the 
moat  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  method  of  instructiag  the  jonng, 
;ii  a  truth  familiar  to  all  attentive  parents  and  teachers. 

f  Much  good  will  probably  result  in  alter  life  to  the  young  reader  of  this  book. 
He  will  be  trained  up  in  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  exercise  of  cruelty  in  every  shape  i 
whether  he  sees  the  passions  vented  on  man  or  beast,  on  individuals  or  conunooi- 
fies.  He  will  enter  on  the  stage  of  manhood  prepeired  to  co-operate  with  every 
benevolent  effort  public  or  private,  and  especially  to  devote  all  his  influence  to 
the  success  of  those  institutions  which  aim  at  the  extermination  of  war. 

A  few  questions  at  the  close  of  each  section  would  have  contributed  to  the 
■K>ral  influence  of  the  work ;  the  intelligent  teacher,  however,  will  not  omit  to 
|wt  these  orally  to  his  pupils. 

Discourses  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing ;  with  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  drinking  cold  water  in  warm  weather.— By  John  G.  Coffin,  M.  D. 
A  second  edition.     Boston,  1826.     12mo.  pp.  70. 

Physical  education  has  few  aids  more  important  than  that  of  bathing.  But 
■one  in  so  common  use  has  l>een  so  perverted  or  misunderstood.  Dr.  Cofin^s 
■Mnual  will  be  found  a  very  serviceable  guide  to  indivkluals  who  occaskmally 
ei*  customarily  resort  to  this  pleasant  expedient  for  renovating  the  energies  of  the 
c«Nporeal  system,  and  confirming  and  prolonging  health. 

Bathing  requires  attention  to  render  it  a  healuftd  and  beneficial  practice ;  and 
parents  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  a  judicious  superintendence  over  this  de« 
partment  of  their  chiklren^s  physical  improvement  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
this  treatise.  • 

The  season  of  the  vear,  as  well  as  the  republication  of  Dr.  Coffin^s  tract  prompts 
OS  to  sugeest  the  following  question.— Would  it  not  be  advantageous,  in  cities  at 
least,  to  nave  a  place  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  where  jouth  might 
witlioat  exposure  or  risk,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  exercise  ?  But  httle  expense 
would  be  incurred  to  procure  the  requisite  accommodations  and  a  careful  superin- 
feodent. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Son  of  a  Genius  ;  a  Tale  for  the  use  of  Youth.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  History  of  an  Officer^s  Widow  and  Family,  Clergyman^e 
Widow  and  Family,  &c.'    Boston.  ]8mo.  pp.  216. 

Mrs.  Hoffland's  powers  as  a  writer  for  the  young  have  been  often  and  deeply 
Ibit  by  the  juvenile  reader.  In  the  present  instance  the  sympathies  of  youth  are 
finely  touched,  and  to  a  fine  moral  issue. 

llie  lesson  which  b  read  on  the  evils  of  instability  of  purpose,  and  of  a  false  re- 
Kance  on.  genius,  is  a  very  impressive  one :  it  abounds  with  the  most  forcible  and 
pathetic  iilastratioDs.    The  story  cannot  ^  read  but  with  tile  deepest  mterest; 
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and  if  ttie  teari  which  it  draws  from  the  yoathful  reader  are  imaccompomed  bf 
good  reeolutioM — no  paiiu  ccrtaiolj  ba?e  been  spared  by  the  writer  to  prodid 

such  a  result. 

We  would  not  have  occupied  our  readers^  time  with  remarks  on  a  bookiowd 
ko'j  WD  in  some  parts  of  tliis  country,  if  wc  had  not  knoWD  that  the  ssile  and  the  cs^ 
cuiatiun  of  childreo^s  books,  is  apt — more  than  any  other  braoch  of  publisfaioju^ 
bookselling  business — to  be  regulated  by  local  and  pecuniarj  consideratiooi ;  asd 
tliat,  accordingly,  in  not  a  few  places,  maoy  of  the  best  books  lor  chiklreo  neier 
find  their  way  into  general  use. 

The  Deformed  Buy  :  by  the  Author  of  Redwood  &c.  Boston,  ISit!. 

lOiiio.  pp.  40. 

It !»  a  circumstHUce  on  ivhich  we  may  congratulate  parents  and  all,  indeed,  wt'S 
take  an  interefci  iii  the  progret**.  and  improvement  of  the  young,  that  a  writer pa- 
seFsed  ot  the  qualiticatioti«>  of  tin  author  of  ftedwood,  has  turrjed  her  attfotiooti 
the  (lepartnieut  of  books  for  rhilUren.  The  litrrary  rank  of  such  work»  dot*vi 
hold  up  to  authors  the  reward  of  distinguished  lame.  But  there  is  oooeoi'tfae 
wvilks  of  literature  iu  w.iirh  a  benevolent  and  accomplished  mind  may  difpeine 
more  gratification,  or  ci>nfer  more  ^ure  and  lasting  benelita. 

The  Df  formed  Boy  i^  a  narrative  from  real  life ;  and,  like  all  other  judicious 
sch^ctions  from  the  great  volume  of  truth,  has  as  many  charms  as  the  brightest  tic- 
tiou-  A  little  more  simplicity  of  thought  and  plainness  of  style,  in  the  didactic 
parts  of  the  book,  would  be  improvements  of  value.  But  the  story  itself  i^tokiio 
an  eiisy  and  natural  way ;  and  the  moral  impressions  it  produces,  are  all  of  tbe 
hcet  kind. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  nnce  our  last : 

Prospectus  of  Uie  Polytechnic  School,  Schenectady,  New- York. 

School  Exercises  and  Advertisement  of  the  La  Fayette  Female  Seminary,  La* 
ington,  Kentucky. 

A  friendly  correspondent  has  urged  the  importance  of  the  maternal  departmni 
of  education,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  it  a  more  de6nite  place  in  the  page?  of  tt' 
joumal.  VVc  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  what  he  has  suggested  ;  and  if  theft 
has  been  any  apparent  neglect  of  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  it  has  srv«i 
solely  from  a  du&ire  to  take  up  this  department  of  our  work  to  the  best  adraats^- 
\^'c  wished  in  the  first  place  to  accumulate  and  furnish  facts,  which,  in  thisasviH 
as  every  other  subject,  wc  think  the  safest  and  the  most  beneficial  method  of  pro- 
ceeding- In  forming  theories  we  may  err,  and  in  attempting  to  lay  down  rulo«c 
may  dogmatise,  rather  than  instruct;  but  in  tracing  and  stating  facts  we  aecux 
ouf  selves  comparatively  from  error  and  injury.  Besides,  every  reflecting  motbcr 
will  have  and  ought  to  have,  her  own  views  and  plans  by  which  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren, W  hht  mothers  as  well  as  all  other  iostructers  need  for  guidance,  is,  acces.<  t) 
facts  of  ^uccrsbful  and  of  unsuccessful  experiment.  We  hoped,  when  commeacio; 
the  journal,  that  parents  of  experience  and  of  skill  would  aid  us  in  this  way  more  ei- 
t^^^i vcly  than  they  have  done.  Meantime  we  have  not  neglected  this  departaicct. 
Many  valuable  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  parents  have  been  presented  in  our  article! 
on  infant  school*,  and  in  taking  notice  of  children's  Ixtoks  we  have  endeavored  ts 
kcr^p  the  ftiipcri.'i'.endini;  care  of  mothers  always  in  view. 

lu  oiir  prcf^ent  numherour  correspondent  will  find  some  interesting  thooghtioi 
m-  <ernKl  influence ;  and  amon?  the  *  Questions  on  Education*  are  some  which  rsa- 
n:>t  i\i\  to  .«ugge>»t  many  valuable  hints  to  mothers  for  the  physical  cducotioo  of  is* 
faiit?. 

'I'he  i'incss  nC  a  contributor,  on  whom  we  had  placed  mnch  reliance  in  thi»  de- 
part iiicut  cif  our  worU,  h«is  dcluyed  an  article  more  expressly  designed  to  aid  tbr 
efforts  of  iiiothcrs ;  and  which  will  form  the  introdoctioo  to  a  regular  teties  ofarti* 
cleb  under  tiii)r  head. 
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EDUCATION   OF   INFANTS. 

[We  have  been  favored  with  the  book  published  by  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  our  tirst  number.  The  perusal 
of  this  interesting  little  volume  must  we  think  afford  the  highest 
gratification  to  the  mind  of  every  benevolent  person,  and  especially 
to  the  feelings  of  parents.  The  experiment  of  educating  infants 
has  been  fairly  and  successfully  made  in  various  parts  of  England^ 
but  in  none  perhaps  with  more  success  than  in  London,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  Spitalfields  school  under  the  care  of  Mr  Wilderspin. 
We  regret  that  infant  schools  abroad  have  been  open  to  the  poor 
only,  and  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  excellent  institution 
have  been  restricted  to  one  class  of  the  community,  while  they  are 
so  desirable  to  all. 

The  amusements  of  the  nursery  will  sometimes  fail  to  enliven 
or  to  please  the  infant  mind;  and  incessant  care  will  impair  the 
health  of  the  most  attentive  of  mothers.  But  even  with  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  private  superintendence  and  instruction,  though 
highly  desirable  and,  indeed,  indispensable  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
cannot  furnish  the  excitement,  the  vivacity,  the  glow  of  a  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  children  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  whose 
sympathies  whilst  they  are  complete  in  themselves,  furnish  their 
superintendent  with  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  happy  means 
of  direction  and  control. 

The  English  institutions  for  infants,  as  well  as  the  few  which  have 
been  partially  attempted  in  our  own  country,  though  they  bear  the 
name  of  schools, — ^because  one  of  their  objects  is  instruction, — are 
intended  chiefly  to  secure  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  their  little 
pupils.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  subordinate  point. 
The  lessons  and  exercises  partake  but  little  of  the  dulness  and  for- 
mality commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  school.  They  em- 
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brace  a  delightful  and  varied  culture  of  the  mind,  addressed  striking- 
ly and  plcaaingiy  >o  the  senses,  and  calculated  to  promote  heahb  b; 
a  free  exercise  of  the  members  of  ihe  body.  The  children,  to  a 
word,  are  kept  safe  from  harm,  delighted  with  their  associates  and 
thoif  eroplo/meuts,  and  pJcased  with  tht;  cousciuu^nc^is  oi  impmve- 
BBent:  they  are  trained  to  every  pure  and  generous  and  pious  feel- 
ing,  and  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  activity  and  industry.  All  these 
advantages  are  found  to  reeult  from  inl'aDt  schools;  and  we  riiould 
consider  it  a  misfortune,  if,  in  this  country,  the  benefits  of  tbe#e 
■eminaries  should  not  be  open  to  every  class. 

The  Lancasterian  schools  in  their  early  stage  were  deemed  fit 
£or  Bone  but  the  poor,  because  the  Lancasterian  system  was  fint 
introduced  in  schools  designed  for  that  class  of  the  commnoit;. 
Subsequent  eiperience,  however,  has  proved  them  to  be  be>i|  ada|.led 
for  the  instruction  of  all  ranks.  A  similar  result  will  take  pJsce, 
we  have  no  doubt,  with  infant  schools.} 

Method  ofopming  ihe  Infani  Stheol,  ^itaffitUi,  iMndon. 

The  children  being  assembled,  they  are  desired  to  stand  up,  tnd 
immediately  afterwards  to  kneel  down,  all  close  to  their  seau  ind 
as  silent  as  possible;  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  kneel  sre 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  ground.  This  being  done,  a  child  is  placed 
'  in  the  centre  of  the  school  and  repeats  the  following  prayer. 

'  O  Ciod,  our  heavenly  Father,  thou  art  good  to  us;  we  wouM 
ferve  thee;  we  have  sinned  and  done  wrong  many  times.  Jesus 
Christ  died  on  the  cross  for  ua.  Forgive  our  sins  for  Jesm' 
•ake;  may  the  holy  spirit  change  our  hearts,  and  make  ua  to  love 
God;  help  us  to  day  (o  be  good  children  and  to  do  what  is  right- 
Keep  us  from  wicked  thoughts  and  bad  tempers;  make  us  trt  la 
learn  all  th^  we  are  taught;  keep  us  in  health  all  the  day.  tte 
would  always  think  of  God,  and  when  we  die  may  we  go  to  heaven. 
Ood  bless  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  sisters  and  brothers,  uxl 
OUT  teachers,  and  make  us  obedient  and  kind  for  Jesua  Clwist')  ' 
aake.     Amen.* 

The  children  afterwards  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  then  sing 
a  hymn;  immediately  after  which  they  proceed  to  their  lessoae) 
which  are  fixed  to  what  are  called  lesson-posts.  The  lesson-poet 
consists  of  an  upright  piece  of  deal,  containing  a  slide  to  receive 
the  lessons.  To  each  of  these  posts  there  is  a  monitor,  who  is  pro- 
vided with  a  piece  of  cane  for  a  pointer.  This  post  is  placed  oppo- 
site to  where  his  class  sits;  and  every  class  has  a  post,  up  to  which 
their  monitor  brings  the  children  three  or  four  at  a  time,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  he  has  in  his  class.  We  have  fourteen 
classes;^  and  sometimes  more,  which  ore  regularly  numbered,  so  tin 
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we  have  one  hundred  children  moring  and  saying  their  lessons  at 
one  time.     When  these  lessons  are  completed  the  children  are 
supplied  with  pictures,  which  they  put  on  the  post,  the  same  as  the 
spelling  and  reading  lessons,  but  say  them  in  a  different  manner. 
We  find  that  if  a  class  always  say  their  lesson  at  one  post,  it  soon 
loses  its  attraction;  and  consequently,  although  we  cannot  change 
them  about  from  post  to  post  in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons, 
because  it  would  be  useless  to  put  a  child  to  a  reading  post  that  did 
not  know  its  letters,  yet  we  can  do  so  in  the  picture  lessons,  as  the 
children  are  all  alike  in  learning  the  objects. — One  child  can  learn 
an  object  as  quick  as  another,  so  that  we  have  many  children  that 
can  tell  the  name  of  different  subjects,  and  even  the  names  of  all 
the  geometrical  figures,  who  do  not  know  all  the  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet; and  I  have  had  children  who  one  would  think  were  com- 
plete blockheads,  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  learn  the  al- 
phabet so  quickly  as  some  of  the  other  children,  and  yet  those  very 
children  would  learn  things  which  appeared  to  me  ten  times  more 
difficult.     This  proves  the  necessity  of  variety,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  to  legislate  for  children ;  instead  therefore  of  the  children  stand- 
ing opposite  their  own  post,  they  go  round  from  one  to  another 
repeating  whatever  they  find  at  each  post,  until  they  have  been  all 
round  the  school;  for  instance,  at  No.  1  post  there  may  be  the  fol- 
lowing objects;  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  the  cow,  the  sheepi 
the  goat,  the  springing-antclope,  the  camclopard,  the  camel,  tha 
wild-boar,  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  civet,  the  weazcl,  the  great  white  bear, 
the  hyena,  the  fox,  the  greenland  dog,  the  iiare,  the  mole,  the  squir- 
rel, the  kangaroo,  the  porcupine,  the  racoon. — Before  commencing 
these  les.sons  two  boys  arc  selected  by  the  master,  who  perhaps  are 
not  monitors;  these  two  boys  bring  the  children  up  to  a  chalk  line 
that  is  made  near  No.  1  post,  eight  at  a  time;  one  of  the  boys  gets 
eight  children  standing  up  ready,  and  always  beginning  at  one  end 
of  the  school,  and  takes  them  to  this  chiilk  line,  whilst  the  other  boy 
takes  them  to  No.  1    post,  and  delivers  them  up  to  the  charge  of 
No.  1  monitor.     No.  1  monitor  then  points  to  the  different  animals 
with  a  pointer,  until  the  name  of  every  one  that  is  on  his  plate  has 
been  repeated;  this  done,  he  delivers  them  to  No.  2  monitor,  who 
has  a  different  picture  at  his  post;  perhaps  the  following: — fishmon- 
ger, mason,  hatter,  cooper,  butcher,  blacksmith,  fruiterer,  distiller, 
grocer,  turner,  carpenter,  tallow-chandler,  milliner,  dyer,  druggist, 
wheelwright,  shoemaker,  baker,  printer,  coach-maker,  bookseller, 
bricklayer,  linen-draper,  cabinet-maker,  brewer,  painter,  bookbind^ 
er.     This  done.  No.  2  monitor  delivers  them  over  to  No.  3  moni- 
tor, and  No.  3  monitor  to  No.  4  and  so  on  successively  until  there 
are  about  100  children  on  the  move  at  one  time,  all  saying  different 
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A  melhod  ofleatkvig  the  .llphabtl  t 

Aa  the  Imman  mind  is  forme 
the  scene  can  tie  changed  the  I 
little  children  are  kept  too  long 
and  weary  of  it,  and  then  theii 
ceive  instruction.     I  cannot  hel 
over  anxiety  to  bring  chilitren  \ 
defeal  their  own  intenlions,  by  k 
ed  upon  one  object.     Where  ca 
ber  of  little  children  sitting  in  on 
said  their  lessons,  and  not  aullei 
idea  with  each  other?  No  bcttet 
be  taken  lo  stujiify  them  than  si 
naturally  lively,  and  if  they  are  n 
staotly  in  one   position,  ihey  not 
lessons,  but  likewise  with  their 
the  reasons  why  so  many  childn 
one  of  the  principal  ends  in  vie' 
children  happy,  aa  well  as  to  in: 
dient  to  change  the  scene  as  otle 
following  melhod  has  been  adopt 

We  have  26  cards,  and  each  < 
ph abet,  and  some  object  in  nalun 
and  an  apple  pai:ited  on  thi-  l—"' 
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A.  Letter  A  for  apple.  Q.  Which  hand  do  I  hold  it  up  with  ?  A,  The 
right  hand.  Q.  Spell  it.  A,  A-p-p-1-e.  Q.  How  is  an  apple 
produced  ?  A,  It  grows  on  a  tree.  Q.  What  part  of  the  tree  is  in 
the  ground  ?  A,  The  root.  Q.  What  is  that  which  conies  out  of 
the  ground?  A,  The  stem.  Q.  If  the  stem  grows  up  strait,  in 
what  position  would  you  call  it?  A,  Perpendicular.  Q.  What  is 
on  the  stem?  A,  Branches.  Q.  What  is  on  the  branches?  A, 
Leaves,  and  they  are  green. 

Q.  Is  there  any  thing  besides  leaves  on  the  branches?  A, 
Ves;  apples.  Q.  What  was  it  before  it  became  an  apple?  A. 
Blossom.  Q.  What  part  of  the  blossom  becomes  fruit?  A.  The 
inside.  Q.  What  becomes  of  the  leaves  of  the  blossom?  A, 
They  fall  off  the  tree.  Q.  What  was  it  before  it  became  blossom? 
A.  A  Bud.  Q.  What  caused  the  buds  to  become  larger  and  pro- 
duce leaves  and  blossom?  A,  The  sap.  Q.  What  is  sap?  A.  A  juice. 
Q.  How  can  the  sap  make  the  buds  larger?  A,  It  comes  out  of 
the  root  and  goes  up  the  stem.  Q.  W  here  next  ?  A,  Through 
the  branches  into  the  buds.  Q.  What  do  the  buds  produce?  A. 
Some  buds  produce  leaves;  some  blossoms,  and  some  a  shoot? 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shoot  ?  ^.  A  shoot  is  a  young  branch 
which  is  green  at  first  but  becomes  hard  by  age.  Q.  W  hat  part 
becomes  hard  first  ?    A.  The  bottom. 

B. 

Q.  What  is  this  ?  ^.  B  for  baker,  for  butter,  for  bacon,  for 
brewer,  for  button,  for  bell,  &.c.  &c.  The  teacher  can  take  any  of 
these  names  he  pleases,  for  instance,  the  first:  Children,  let  me 
hear  you  spell  baker.  A,  B-a-k-e-r.  Q  What  is  a  baker?  A, 
A  man  that  makes  bread.  Q.  What  is  bread  made  of?  A,  It  is 
made  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  Q.  What  is  flour 
made  of?  A,  Wheat.  Q.  How  is  it  made?  A.  Ground  to  pow- 
der in  a  mill?  Q.  What  makes  the  mill  go  round?  A.  The  wind, 
if  it  is  a  windmill.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  kinds  of  mills?  A. 
Yes;  mills  that  go  by  water,  mills  that  are  drawn  round  by  horses, 
and  mills  that  go  by  steam.  Q.  When  the  flour  and  water  and 
yeast  are  mixed  together,  what  docs  the  baker  do  ?  A,  Bake  them 
in  an  oven,  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  bread?  A.  For  children 
to  eat.     Q.  Who  causes  the  corn  to  grow?     A.  Almighty  God* 

C. 

Q.  What  is  this?  A,  It  is  letter  C  for  cow,  c-o-w,  and  for  cat, 
&c.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  cow?  A,  The  cow  gives  us  milk 
to  put  into  the  tea.  Q.  Is  milk  used  for  any  other  purpose,  besides 
putting  it  into  tea?  A.  Yes,  it  is  used  to  put  into  puddings,  and 
for  many  other  things.  Q.  Name  some  of  the  other  things.  A. 
It  is  used  to  make  butter  and  cheese.  Q.  What  part  of  it  makes 
hutter.     A.  The  cream  which  swims  at  the  top  ef  the  milk.     Q. 
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How  is  it  made  into  butter?  A.  It  is  put  into  a  thing  c«Bed  i 
churn,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel.  Q.  What  is  done  next?  A.  Ik 
chum  is  turned  round  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  the  motion  tuns 
the  cream  into  butter.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  butter?  A»  To  pot 
on  bread,  and  to  put  into  pye-crust,  and  many  other  nice  things. 
Q.  Of  what  color  is  butter?  A,  It  is  genendly  yellow.  Q.  An 
there  any  other  things  made  of  milk?  A»  Yes,  many  things;  to 
the  principal  one  is  cheese.  Q.  How  is  cheese  made?  A.  Hi* 
milk  is  turned  into  curds  and  whey;  which  is  done  by  putting  a  fi- 
quid  into  it  called  rennet.  Q.  What  part  of  the  curd  and  whejii 
made  into  cheese?  A.  The  curd,  which  is  put  into  a  press;  vd 
when  it  has  been  in  the  press  a  few  days  it  becomes  cheese.  Q. 
Is  the  flesh  of  the  cow  useful?  A.  Yes;  it  is  eaten,  and  is  called 
beef;  and  the  flesh  of  the  young  calf  is  called  veal.  Q.  k  tlie 
akin  of  the  cow  or  calf  of  any  use?  A,  Yes,  the  skin  of  the  cov 
is  manufactured  into  leather  for  the  soles  of  shoes.  Q.  What  b 
made  with  the  calf  skin  ?  A.  The  top  of  the  shoe,  which  is  caJkd 
the  upper  leather.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  parts  of  the  cow  that 
are  useful?  j1.  Yes;  the  horns,  which  are  mode  into  combs,  baa- 
dles  of  knives,  forks,  and  other  things.  Q.  What  is  made  of  the 
hoofs  that  come  off  the  cow's  feet?  A.  Glue  to  join  boards  to> 
gcther.     Q.  Who  made  the  cow?    A.  Almighty  God. 

D. 
Q.  What  is  this?  ^,  Letter  D,  for  dog,  for  dove,  for  draper, 
&c.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  dog?  Jl,  To  guard  the  house  and 
keep  thieves  away?  Q.  How  can  a  dog  guard  the  house  and  keep 
thieves  away?  ^»  By  barking  to  wake  the  persons  who  live  in  the 
house.  Q.  Is  the  dog  of  any  other  use?  Jl,  Yes,  to  draw  undef 
a  truck.  Q.  Does  he  do  as  his  master  bids  him?  j9«  Yes,  ainl 
knows  his  master  from  any  other  person.  Q.  Is  the  dog  a  faithful 
animal?  A,  Yes,  very  faithful;  he  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  master.  Q.  Can  you  mention  an  instance  of 
the  dog^s  faithfulness?  A.  Yes;  a  dog  waited  at  the  gates  of  the 
Fleet  prison  for  hours  every  day  for  nearly  two  years,  because  his 
master  was  confined  in  the  prison.  Q.  Can  you  mention  another 
instance  of  the  dog's  faithfulness?  A»  Yes;  a  dog  lay  down  oo 
his  master's  grave  in  a  church  yard  in  London  for  many  weeks* 
Q.  How  did  (he  dog  get  food?  A,  The  people  who  lived  near  no- 
ticed him,  and  brought  him  victuals.  Q.  Did  the  people  do  any 
thing  besides  giving  him  victuals?  A,  Yes,  they  made  a  house  for 
him  for  fear  he  should  die  with  wet  and  cold.  Q.  How  long  did 
he  stay  there?  A,  Until  the  people  took  him  away  because  he 
howled  dreadfully  when  the  organ  played  on  Sundays.  Q.  U  ii 
tight  to  beat  a  dog?  A.  No,  it  is  very  wrong  to  use  any  animal 
ill,  because  we  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  ourselves.     Q.  Did  Al- 
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mighty  God  make  the  dog?    Jl,  Yes;  and  every  thing  else  that  has 
life. 

Plan  for  teaching  Infant  children  by  the  aid  of  Pictures. 

To  give  the  children  general  information,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  pictures*  of  natural  history,  such  as  of 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  flowers,  insects,  &c.  all  of  which  tend  to  show 
the  glory  of  God;  and  as  colors  attract  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  any  thing,  they  eagerly  inquire  what  such  a  thing 
is,  and  this  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  instructing  them  to 
great  advantage;  for  when  a  child,  of  his  own  free  will,  eagerly 
desires  to  be  informed,  I  think  he  will  generally  profit  most  by  such 
information* 

There  are  also  pictures  of  public  buildings,  and  of  the  diflerent 
trades;  by  the  former,  the  children  acquire  much  information,  by 
explaining  to  them  the  use  of  the  buildings,  in  what  year  they  were 
buih,  &LC.;  and  by  tlie  latter,  you  may  find  out  the  bias  of  a  child's 
inclination.  Some  would  like  to  be  shoe-makers,  others  builders, 
others  weavers,  brewers,  &.c.;  in  short  it  is  both  pleasing  and  edi- 
fying to  hear  the  children  give  answers  to  the  different  questions, 
I  have  one  little  boy  who  would  like  to  be  a  doctor;  and  when  ask- 
ed wh}  be  made  choice  of  that  profes^sion,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  his  answer  was,  *  Because  he  should  like  to  cure  all  the  sick 
people.'  If  parents  did  but  study  the  inclinations  of  their  children 
a  little  more  than  they  do,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  there  would  be 
more  eminent  men,  in  every  profession  than  there  are.  It  is  great 
imprudence  to  determine  what  business  children  may  bo  adapted 
for,  before  their  tempers  and  inclinations  are  well  known;  every 
one,  says  Horace,  is  best  in  his  own  profession — that  which  fits  us 
best,  is  best;  nor  is  any  thing  more  fitting  than  that  every  one 
should  consider  his  own  genius  and  capacity,  and  act  accordingly. 

As  it  is  possible  that  a  person  may  be  very  clever  in  his  business 
or  profession,  and  yet  not  bo  a  christian,  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  direct  the  children's  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  even  at 
this  early  age,  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  infant  mind,  and  to  teach  them  to  venerate  the  Bible,  and  to 
fear  and  love  its  Divine  Author.  Many  difficulties  lay  in  the  way 
of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end;  the  principal  one  arose  from  their 
inability  to  read  well  any  port  of  the  Bible.  Some  parents  are  quite 
delighted  if  their  children  can  read  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible^ 
and  think  that  when  they  can  do  this,  they  have  arrived  at  the 

*  See  life  of  Dr.  Doddridge : — ^  His  parents  brought  him  up  id  the  early  know- 
ledge of  religion  before  he  could  read,  hia  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testnment,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  of 
the  room,  where  they  usually  %Ai ;  and  accompanied  her  instructkms  with  such 
wise  and  pious  reflections,  as  made  strong  and  lasting  impresMons  upon  his  heart.' 
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summit  of  knowledge,  without  once  considering,  whether  they  u* 
derstand  one  sentence  of  what  they  read;  and  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  understand,  when  no  previous  ground-work 
has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  laid,  at  the  time  they  receive  their 
first  impressions,  and  imbibe  their  first  ideas/  'Rvery  man  comes  in- 
to the  world  without  a  single  innate  idea,  yet  with  a  capacity  to  re 
ceive  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  becoming 
intelligent  and  wise.  In  his  infancy  he  would  take  hold  of  the  mo6t 
poisonous  reptile,  that  would  sting  him  to  death  in  an  instant: 
would  attempt  to  stroke  the  lion  with  as  little  fear  as  he  would  the 
lamb;  in  short,  he  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  friend  from  foe. 
So  wonderfully  is  man  formed  by  his  adorable  Creator,  that  be  is 
capable  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and  advancing  towards  per- 
fection to  all  eternity,  without  ever  being  able  to  arrive  at  it.  The 
first  thing  that  attracts  his  attention,  even  when  in  the  cradle,  is  a 
light;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  next  thing  that  attracts  his 
notice,  are  bright  colours;  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  pictures  of 
Scripture  history  have  been  selected,  such  as  Joseph  and  his  breth- 
ren— Christ  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead — the  N'ativity — flight 
into  Egypt — Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors — Christ  baptised  bj 
John — curing  the  blind  and  lame — ^the  last  Supper — the  Crucifixion 
— Resurrection — Ascension,  &c.  &c. 

To  begin  with  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  following  method  is 
adopted: — the  picture  being  suspended  against  the  wall,  and  one 
class  of  the  children  standing  opposite  to  it,  the  master  repeats  the 
following  passages:  '  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it 
to  his  brethren;  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  hear,  I  pray  you,  the  dream  which  I  have  dreamed;  for 
behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and  lo!  my  sheaf  arose 
and  also  stood  upright;  and  behold,  your  sheaves  stood  round  about, 
and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf.' 

The  teacher  being  provided  with  a  pointer,  will  point  to  the  pic- 
ture and  put  the  following  questions,  or  such  as  he  uiay  think  pro- 
per, to  the  children: — 

Q.  What  is  this?  A.  Joseph's  first  dream.  Q.  What  is  ^ 
dream?  A.  When  you  dream,  you  see  things  during  the  time  of 
sleep.     Q,  Did  any  of  you  ever  dream  any  thing? 

Here  the  children  will  repeat  what  they  have  dreamed,  perhaps 
something  like  the  following.  Please  sir,  once  I  dreamed  I  wzs  in  a 
garden.  Q.  What  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  flowers  and  such  nice 
apples.  Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  dream?  A.  Because,  when 
I  awoke,  I  found  I  was  in  bed. 

During  this  recital  the  children  will  listen  very  attentively,  for 
they  are  highly  pleased  to  hear  each  other's  relation.  The  roas- 
ter having  satisfied  himself  that  the  chUdren,  in  some  measure,  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  a  dream,  he  may  proceed  as  follows:— 
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Q.  What  did  Joseph  dream  about  first?  A.  He  dreamed  that  hia 
brother's  sheaves  made  obeisance  to  his  sheaf.  Q.  What  is  a 
aheaf?  A.  A  bundle  of  corn.  Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  ma* 
king  obeisance?  A*  To  bend  your  body,  which  we  call  making  a 
bow.  Q.  What  is  binding  sheaves?  A.  To  bind  them,  whick 
they  do  with  a  band  of  twisted  straw.  Q.  How  many  brothers  had 
Joseph?  A.  Eleven.  Q.  What  was  Joseph's  father's  name?  Am 
Jacob,  who  is  sometimes  called  Israel. 

And  it  is  further  written  concerning  Joseph,  that  he  dreamed  yet 
Another  dream,  and  told  it  to  his  brethren,  and  said,  behold,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream  more;  and  behold  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sun?  A.  The  sun  is  thai 
bright  object  in  the  sky  which  shines  in  the  day  time,  and  which 
gives  us  heat  and  light.  Q.  Who  made  the  sun?  A.  Almighty  God. 
Q.  For  what  purpose  did  God  make  the  sun?  A.  To  warm  and ' 
nourish  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it.  Q.  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  earth?  A.  The  ground  on  which  we  walk,  and  on  which 
the  corn,  trees,  and  flowers  grow.  Q.  What  is  it  that  makes  them 
grow?  A.  The  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  Q.  Does  it  require 
any  thing  else  to  moke  them  grow?  A.  Yes,  rain,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Almighty  God.  Q.  What  is  the  moon }  A,  That  object 
which  is  placed  in  the  sky,  and  shines  in  the  night,  and  appears 
larger  than  the  stars.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  stars  2  A, 
Those  bright  objects  that  appear  in  the  sky  at  niglU.  Q.  What  are 
ihey?  A,  Some  of  them  are  worlds,  and  others  are  suns,  to  give 
them  light.  Q.  Who  placed  them  there  .^  A,  Almighty  God.  Q. 
Should  we  fear  and  love  him  for  his  goodness?  A,  Yes,  and  for 
his  mercy  towards  us.  Q.  Do  you  think  ft  wonderful  that  Grod 
should  make  all  these  things?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Are  there  any  more 
things  that  are  wonderful  to  you?    A.  Yes; — 

Where'er  we  turn  oar  wondcriog  eyes, 

His  skill  and  power  we  see ; 
Wonders  on  wonders  grandly  rise, 

And  speak  the  Deity. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Deity  ?    A.    Almighty  God. 

Reuben  inieneding  with  hit  BreUirenfor  the  Life  of  Joseph. 
And  Reuben  said  unto  them,  sh.  d  no  blood,  but  cast  him  into  this 
pit,  that  is  in  the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him;  that  he 
might  rid  him  out  o{  their  hands,  to  deliver  him  to  his  father  again. 
Q,  Who  was  Reuben?  A.  One  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph.  Q. 
What  is  a  pit?  A.  A  deep  hole  in  the  ground.  Q,  What  is  i^ 
wilderness?  A  A  place  that  is  uninhabited,  and  whtre  nothing 
^rows  except  thorns  and  briers. 

vof..  r.  58 
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My  little  children,  our  minds  may  be  compared  to  a  wiUemesi. 
and  unless  they  are  watered  by  divine  truth  which  cornea  from  Go^ 
they  would  produce  nothing  but  evil  thoaghta,  which  would  bretk 
forth  into  bad  actions;  an  evil  thought  does  as  much  harm  to  the 
mind  as  a  thorn  would  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  if  it  be  brough 
into  action,  it  not  only  hurts  us,  but  other  persons  besides,  ud 
therefore  children  should  come  to  school  to  have  their  minds  in- 
proved,  that  they  may  bring  forth  good  thoughts,  and  good  actiooi, 
and  then,  instead  of  a  wilderness,  their  minds  maj  be  compared  to 
a  garden. 

Q,  What  kind  of  coat  had  Joseph?  A.  A  coat  of  many  colon. 
Q,  Did  Joseph's  brethren  say  any  thing  among  themselves  wben 
they  saw  Joseph  afar  off?  A.  Yes;  they  said  one  to  another,  be- 
hold this  dreamer  cometh,  come  now  therefore  and  let  us  slay 
him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit.  Q.  What  do  slaj  and  cast 
mean?  A.  To  slay  meant  to  kill,  and  to  cast,  meant  to  dirow  his 
dead  body  into  a  pit.  Q.  Did  they  put  him  into  the  pit?  A.  Yes, 
but  there  was  no  water  in  it,  so  they  put  him  in  alive.  Q,  What 
was  the  reason  that  Joseph's  brothers  wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way  ?  A.  Because  of  his  dreams,  and  for  fear  Uiat  he  should  be- 
come their  master.  Q.  After  they  had  put  him  in  the  pit  what  M 
they  do?  A,  They  sat  down  and  eat  bread,  and  while  they  were 
eating  it,  they  saw  a  number  of  men  with  their  camels,  and  they  sold 
him  to  them.  Q.  What  did  they  do  with  Joseph's  coat  ?  A.  Dktj 
killed  a  kid  and  dipped  the  coat  in  its  blood,  that  Joseph's  &ther 
might  think  he  had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast.  Q.  What  is  a 
kid }  A,  A  young  goat.  Q.  What  were  those  men  called  who  bougbt 
Joseph?  A.  Ishmaelites.  Q,  Where  did  the  Ishmaelites  take 
him  to?  A.  They  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  a  man  named  Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  bought  him.  Q.  Who  was  Pharaoh?  Jl- 
The  king  of  Egypt.  Q.  Was  Joseph  a  good  servant?  A,  Yef, 
and  his  master  made  him  head  over  the  other  servants.  Q.  Did 
Joseph  remain  head  servant  ?  A,  No,  his  mistress  told  a  falsehood 
of  him,  and  his  master  put  him  into  prison.  Q.  Did  God  forsake 
Joseph  in  prison?  A.  No;  he  was  with  him,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  put  all  the  other  prisoners  under  Joseph's  care.  Q.  Were 
any  particular  prisoners  brought  in  while  Joseph  was  in  prison 
A,  Yes,  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  baker.  Q.  What  is  a  butler 
A.  A  man  servant  who  takes  care  of  the  wine  and  other  things 
and  an  upper  servant ;  and  the  baker  makes  the  bread  for  the  family 
Q.  ]/^id  any  thing  particular  take  place  while  they  were  in  prison- 
A.  Yes,  the  butler  and  baker  both  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  nigbt* 
Q.  W^ho  explained  the  dreams?  A,  Joseph,  and  he  explained 
them  right;  the  butler  was  restored  to  his  place,  but  the  baker  was 
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hanged.  Q.  Did  Joseph  ask  the  chief  butler  any  thing?  A.  Yes, 
he  said  thinic  of  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  make  men- 
tion of  me  unto  Pharaoh.  Q.  Did  the  chief  butler  remember  Jo- 
seph? A.  No,  he  forgot  him,  as  is  too  often  the  case;  but  we  hope 
never  to  forget  our  friends.  Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  chief 
butler  spoke  of  Joseph  to  Pharaoh?  A,  Two  years.  Q.  What 
caused  him  to  remember?  A,  Because  Pharaoh  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  none  of  his  own  people  could  explain  it.  Q.  What  took  place 
next  ?  A,  The  chief  butler  told  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and  Pharaoh 
Bent  for  Joseph,  and  Joseph  explained  both  his  dreams.  Q.  Did 
Pharaoh  believe  Joseph  ?  A.  Yes,  and  ho  was  so  pleased  that  he 
gave  Joseph  a  ring,  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  made 
him  ruler  over  all  the  other  servants.  Q.  How  did  Joseph  first 
see  his  brothers  ?  A.  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  Joseph's 
father  sent  his  brothers  to  buy  corn,  and  when  they  saw  him  they 
did  not  know  him.  Q.  What  does  a  famine  mean?  A*  When 
there  was  nothing  for  the  people  to  eat.  Q.  Did  Joseph  make 
himself  known  to  his  brethren?  A,  Yes,  after  sometime,  and  then 
he  made  a  feast  for  them.  Q.  AAer  Joseph  had  made  himself 
known  to  his  brethren  what  did  he  do?  A.  He  sent  for  his  father 
and  told  his  brothers  to  say,  thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath 
made  me  lord  over  all  Egypt,  come  down  unto  me  directly.  Q. 
W  hat  did  Joseph ^s  brothers  say  when  they  came  to  their  father?  A, 
They  said  thy  son  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt;  and  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  could  not  be- 
lieve them  at  first.  Q.  Did  he  believe  them  at  last?  A.  Yes, 
when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the 
spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived.  Q.  Did  Jacob  consent  to  go? 
A*  Yes;  he  said  it  is  enough,  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive,  I  will  go 
and  see  him  before  I  die.  Q.  If  we  want  any  more  information 
about  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  where  can  we  find  it?  A.  In  the 
37th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  many  of  the  fullowing  chapters. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  may  go  on,  until  he  has  placed  before 
the  children  the  leading  facts  in  fhe  history  of  Joseph,  taking  care, 
if  possible,  that  the  children  understand  every  term  used;  and  the 
teacher  will  find  the  children  instructed  and  pleased,  and  himself 
none  the  worse  for  the  exercise.  He  may  also  ask  them  the  chap- 
ter, verse,  name  of  the  book,  Sec. 


TWENTIETH     AXNUAL   REPORT    OP    THE    TRUSTEE*  OP    THE     FREE- 
SCHOOL   SOCIETY   OF   NEW-YORK, 

The  Trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  of  New-York,  in  con- 
formity with  the  requisitions  of  their  charter  present  the  following 
Annual  Report: 
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T^n  whole  number  of  echolara  now  on  the  regislen  of  the  senni 
■ehoob  is  four  thousand  and  fifty  nine,  and  the  schedule  anneid 
will  exhibit  the  relative  numbers  belonging  to  each. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  during  the  year,  weekly  ni 
■emi-weekly,  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpoeey  in  thenui- 
aer  heretofore  uniformly  practised.  One  of  these  visits^  viz.  oa 
Monday  afternoon,  being  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  ap- 
plications for  the  admission  of  scholars. 

At  the  annual  examinations  in  the  month  of  October,  the  okd- 
bers  of  the  board  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  order  and 
propriety  reigning  in  the  schools,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  evident  progress  made  by  the  children  in  theii 
studies.  As  it  has  always  been  desirable  with^he  board  to  uiaaij 
the  public  of  the  utility  of  instruction  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  irere 
invited  to  assist  at  these  examinations,  a  number  of  whom  attended. 

On  the  arrival  on  our  shores  of  the  distinguished  veteran  and  Pa- 
triot, to  whom  our  country  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  so  much 
indebted,  an  invitation  was  given  him  to  visit  one  of  the  schools, 
which  he  readily  accepted;  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  visited  school  No.  3,  and  afterwards  attended  an 
exhibition  of  about  three  thousand  scholars  in  the  Park.  This  il- 
lustrious individual  expressed  himself  particularly  gratified  by  the 
interesting  spectacle  presented  to  him;  and  the  trustees  are  per- 
suaded that  every  member  of  the  institution  will  feel  pleasure  in 
learning  that,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  General  Lm  Fb^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  two  of  the  teachers  in  our  employneot 
have  been  engaged  by  the  Principals  of  the  High  School  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  that  establishment:  one  of  these  was  an  dM 
of  the  Free  School  society;  a  charity  scholar,  advainced  through  all 
the  grades  of  monitorial  instruction  and  promotion,  untU  he  became 
himself  one  of  the  ablest,  and  most  valued  teachers  we  have  had 
occasion  to  employ. 

The  Society  continues  indebted  for  a  loan  of  $  16,000;  for  a  di- 
minution of  which,  some  efibrt  should  be  made  during  the  comiof 
year. 

An  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  shows  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  past  year  to  have  been  $  10,266  07,  which,  taking  into  view 
the  number  of  poor  children,  whose  instruction  is  thus  provided  for, 
must  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  economy  to  which  thi« 
system  may  be  carried. 

The  last  year's  report,  exhibited  in  detail  the  reasons,  which  in 
the  estimation  of  the  trustees,  rendered  it  so  desirable  to  procure  aa 
alteration  ol'  the  State  Law,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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School  Fund.  The  exertions  made  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob« 
ject,  resulted  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the  late  Fall 
Session,  by  which  the  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  which  is  drawn  by  the  city  of  New- York,  is  placed  al 
the  discretion  of  the  common  council.  It  then  became  incumbent 
on  the  trustees  to  make  the  same  representation  to  this  body,  which 
had  been  previously  made  before  the  State  legislature.  The  subject 
was  referred  by  the  Common  Council  to  the  law  committee  of  that 
board,  by  whom  both  parties  were  admitted  to  a  hearing,  at  a  meeting 
in  which  the  points  at  issue  were  very  fully  discussed. 

The  argument  on  the  question  of  constitutionality  and  expedien- 
cy, was  ably  conducted  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  the  old 
mode  of  distribution,  by  Peter  A.  Jay,  Ira  Clbbee,  and  Hiram 
Ketchum,  Esquires.  The  committee  of  the  Corporation  reported 
in  full  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  unconstitutional  practice  heretofore  allowed,  of  admitting  seve- 
ral Church  establishments  in  the  city,  to  a  participation  of  the  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  schoob,  under  their  particular  directions. 

The  Committee  further  reported  an  ordinance,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Common  Council  with  great  unanimity,  directing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund  to  be  made  to  the  Free  School  Society  of 
New- York,  the  Mechanics'  Society,  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  African  Free  School.  The  ordinance 
contains  several  provisions  highly  favorable  to  the  Free  School  So- 
ciety, and  the  Trustees  feel  persuaded  that  important  advantages 
will  result  from  its  adoption. 

In  making  these  representations  to  the  Common  Council  on  the 
appropriation  of  the  School  Fund,  the  Trustees  were  induced  to 
suggest  a  plan  for  a  general  change  in  the  system  of  public  school 
instruction.  The  principal  features  of  this  plan  were,  that  the  style 
of  the  Free  School  Society  should  be  changed  to  that  of  a  Public 
School  Society — that  the  number  of  trustees  should  be  augmented 
— that  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  City  should  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board — ^that  the  whole  of  the  real  estate  of  the  So- 
ciety should  be  vested  under  certain  restrictions  in  the  Common 
Council;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  of  the  School 
Fund  drawn  by  the  City,  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society^ 
and  that  the  Charter  of  the  Society  should  be  so  altered  as  to  allow 
of  converting  all  or  any  of  the  Free  Schools  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, into  low  priced  pay  schools,  requiring  from  the  parents  or 
friends  of  each  scholar  the  pay  of  25  or  50  cents  per  quarter;  re- 
serving, however,  to  the  Trustees  the  power  to  remit  the  charge  in 
their  discretion.  As  this  change,  however,  required  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  could  not  be  procured  during  the  pending  ses- 
?=!ion  of  that  body,  the  Law  Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  w 
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The  foUowiog  are  the  locations  and  idzes  of  the  several  schools. 

No  1,  Id  Chatham-st.    Uojd  D.  Wlndior,  Teacher,  490  boys  and  giris. 

No.2,iDHeDrj-8t.         HeorjHart,  do.  46Sboj8. 

Rebecca  Leggett,  do.  348  firto. 

No.  3,  in  Hadflon-st.      Benjamin  Hart,  do.  547  bojs, 

Catharine  R.  Dean,  do.  302  girls. 

No.  4,  in  Rivington-tt.  £.  Wheaton,  do.  538  boys. 

Caroline  B.  Knapp,  do.  383  girls. 

No.  5,  in  Molt-st.          Joseph  Belden,  do.  476  boys. 

Maria  M.  Field,  do.  264  giris. 

No.  6,  Bellevue,             Charles  Belden,  do.  319  boys  and  girls. 

4059 

Xt&Dcasterian  Manuals  and  Lessons,  and  Scripture  Lessons,  published  by  the 
Society,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  Officers  of  the  Free  School  Society. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  President;  Leonard  Bleecker,  Vice  Presi« 
dent;  George  T.  Trimble,  Treasurer;  Lindley  Murray,  Secretary. 


Estahlishmeni  of  Public  SchooU  in  the  CSty  of  Nete^York. 

[The  alteration  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page,  has,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  been  effected;  and  the  title 
of  Free  School  Society  has  been  altered  to  that  of  Public  School 
Society.  The  interesting  particulars  connected  with  this  change 
we  copy  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  as  above.] 

The  trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  having  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  in  relation 
to  a  proposed  change  of  the  present  system  of  Free  or  Charity 
Schools  into  Public  or  General  Schools,  would  take  the  liberty 
of  urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  some  facts  and  argu« 
ments  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  measure. 

The  city  of  New  York,  as  appears  by  the  census  just  finished, 
contains,  (exclusive  of  strangers,)  168,932  souls.  In  a  popular 
tion  of  such  magnitude,  and  still  multiplying  with  a  rapidity  of 
progression  that  seems  to  outstrip  all  ordinary  calculation,  the  sub- 
ject of  £fefii«fi/ary  EducaHoUy  particularly  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  form  of  our  republican  institutions,  is  one  of  intense  in- 
terest, and  has  frequently  engaged  the  deliberations,  not  only  of 
the  Free  School  Society,  but  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city, 
and  we  may  add  of  the  legislature  of  the  State.  But  although 
improvements,  resulting  partly  from  these  deliberations  and  partly 
from  individual  reflection  and  benevolence,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  suggested  and  adopted,  there  is  still  room  for  further 
amendments 
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The  Common  School  Fundy  in  its  distribution  in  the  metropoiii 
(unlike  every  other  part  of  the  state)  is  confined^  by  the  exitto^ 
laws,  to  such  only  as  are  '  the  proper  objects  of  a  graivHom  eduo- 
tion;'  thus  excluding  from  its  benefits  those  who  are  taxed  for  ti 
increase,  and  making  of  its  recipients  a  teparaie  comnuon^y,  public- 
ly professing,  and  permanently  recording  the  story  of  their  ova 
and  their  parent's  indigence.  These  are  evils  which  it  is  proponl 
to  remedy. 

Ist.  By  opening  the  public  schools  to  all,  without  distinctioB  of 
sect  or  circumstances,  and 

2d.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  tuition,  and  \» 
elevate  the  feelings  and  ensure  a  more  punctual  attendance  of  tke 
pupils,  it  is  proposed  to  require  small  tuition  fees,  graduated  witk 
a  due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  applicants,  and  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  one  dollar  per  quarter;  with  a  proviso  that  no  child  shall 
ever  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  make  the  pa^meot. 

The  business  of  elementary  instruction  is  at  present  conducted, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  two  (Ustinct  classes  of  semiDahed— 
first  the  Free  and  other  public  Charity  Schools,  and  secondly  tb< 
minor  or  private  pay  schools.  Of  the  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
latter  description,  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  in  operatioi 
in  the  city,  a  large  proportion  are  kept  in  small  rooms,  wiUkhs 
sufficient  light  or  ventilation,  or  a  due  regard  to  cleanliness,  r^ 
quisites  so  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  youth.  And  io 
numerous  instances,  these  minor  pay  schools  are  taught  bjr  p^' 
sons  without  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  tbeii 
important  trusts,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  doubtfhl  morale 
On  such  teachers  is  the  hard  earned  money  of  our  industrious  citi- 
zens too  oflen  wasted,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  b 
such  schools  is  the  invaluable  time  of  their  offspring  irretrievable 
lost.  The  great  variety  of  plans,  also,  pursued  in  the  different 
schools,  and  the  various  and  dissimilar  books  used  in  them,  lo- 
crease  expense,  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  children  in  case  of 
their  removal  from  one  school  to  another.  It  needs  no  argumeoi 
to  show  that  these  children  would  be  beUery  as  well  as  more  cfuapl^ 
educated  in  large  spacious  public  schools,  conducted  on  the  moni- 
torial or  Lancasterian  principle,  and  superintended  by  a  board  of 
trustees  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  influenced 
by  motives  of  benevolence  and  public  good,  and  qualified  to  under- 
take this  important  charge.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  the 
parents,  who  are  taxed  to  support  the  Free  Schools,  complain  and 
justly  complain  that  they  are  denied  the  benefit  of  an  institution, 
to  which  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  contribute,  and  are  thus 
placed  on  a  footing  (llffennt  fi^m  iliat  of  the  citizens  of  every  olh^r 
Count]!  "'  '^^  slate. 
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In  consequence  of  the  very  indifferent  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  minor  pay  schools,  applications  have  frequently  been 
made  to  the  trustees  for  admission  into  the  Lancasterian  Free 
Schools,  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  pay  for  the  tuition.  These 
applications  the  trustees,  as  the  law  now  stands,  were  compelled  to 
reject. 

Many  children  are  but  badly  educated,  because  their  parents  are 
too  poor  to  send  them  to  good  pay  schools,  and  too  proud  to  send 
them  to  charity  schools.  The  term  cliariiy  scholar  which  must  re- 
main as  long  as  the  present  division  of  the  schools  is  kept  up,  is 
usually  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  idea  of  re- 
proach. 

There  is,  in  persons  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  a  feeling  of 
self-respect  and  laudable  pride,  which  ought  rather  to  be  fostered 
than  repressed.  It  is  the  surest  guarantee  against  pauperism  and 
its  attendant  evils. 

Tlie  number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  lifleen,  is  supposed  to  be  about  30,000,  of  whom  about  13,000 
are  educated  in  the  pay  schools,  10,000  in  the  free  and  other 
charity  schools:  the  remaining  7,000  from  various  causes,  and  part- 
ly from  the  feeling  already  alluded  to,  are  wholly  uneducated. 

By  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  (18^)  it  appears  that  there  arc  in  great  Britain  two  hun- 
dred aud  forty-one  schools  for  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  in 
^vhich  a  payment  is  required  for  tuition  of  from  Id  to  4c£  sterling 
per  week,  nearly  equal  to  from  one  to  four  dollars  annually  for 
each  scholar.  And  in  reference  to  a  school  in  London,  the  report 
states  that  Sd  sterling  per  week  was  paid  by  each  scholar,  and 
in  this  way  'the  important  sum  of  ^664,143  sterling  was  re- 
ceived from  the  parents,  in  such  very  tnfling  sums  as  scarcely  to 
be  felt  by  even  the  poorest  of  them.  In  this  circumstance  the 
committee  greatly  rejoice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  the  funds  of  the  institution  have  derived  from  this  assistance, 
but  chiefly  because  it  proves  the  growing  estimation  in  which  ed- 
ucation is  held  by  the  laboring  classes  in  society,  and  the  increas- 
ing elevation  of  their  minds,  and  the  consequent  respectability  of 
their  characters;  indeed  it  has  been  generally  found  that  those  chil- 
dren who  have  been  educated  in  this  establishment  f]^atuUou8lyj 
have  been  most  defective  in  their  attendance,  and  their  advantages 
less  prized  by  themselves  and  their  parents.' 

And  here  the  committee  would  avail  themselves  of  some  valua- 
ble testimony  on  this  subject,  contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  society  for  promotlns;  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland;  a  socie- 
ty which  we  are  informed,  in  their  twelfth  annual  report,  have  under 
their  care  and  afford  assistance  to  1490  schools,  in  which  are  in- 
voL.  p.  59 
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•tructed  more  than  100,000  children,  and  wkose  last  aniiuit  ei- 
penditure  was  j£a2,63i;i,  16,  5d  slerhng,  of  which,  JE2,000  8terla| 
was  voted  by  parliament.  In  some  ol*  the  schools  under  tbtf 
charge,  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of  receiving  one  jk«9 
weekly  J  amounting  to  fifty-two  pence  annually,  from  each  duUii 
attendance.  It  is  not  intimated  that  there  was  ever  any  diMadti* 
collecting  thai  amoutU;  (except  in  one  school.)  And  from  anexpoi- 
ence  of  the  beneficial  results  ol  tiiis  requisition,  the  society  l^ 
commend  to  the  schools  under  their  charge,  thai  in  all  csmi  tin 
children  should  be  required  to  pa>  a  niuiU  swn  weekly;  bj  nch 
means,  they  observe,  the  funds  of  the  school  will  be  augmeite^ 
the  poor  will  set  a  higher  value  on  the  instruction  imparted  to  tbei^ 
than  they  probably  would,  if  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  tlK 
bounty  of  others  for  their  education;  and  a  habit  of  looking  totiiei 
own  exertions  for  their  support,  will  be  cherished  in  their  bmd^ 
which  will  prove  of  essential  value  to  them  throughout  Hie.  lo 
another  report,  the  practice  is  again  strongly  recommended,  and 
the  committee  of  the  society  observe;  a  ^greater  value  appeanti 
be  set  upon  the  instruction  received,  when  a  payment,  though  smi^ 
is  required^  It  induces  parents  to  look  more  closely  to  £e  regih 
lar  attendance  of  their  children;  and  it  meets,  besides,  a  feel^ 
not  uncommon  in  this  country,  (Ireland,)  which  ought  perhaps  to 
be  rather  encouraged  than  repressed — of  repugnance  to  receiTiBf 
education,  as  a  mere  charitable  boon,  instead  of  obtaining  it  throng 
the  means  afforded  by  the  exertion  of  honest  industry.' 

In  another  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  tbi 
Committee  observe  :  <  Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  efieo> 
tual  method  of  supporting  local  schools,  is  the  demand,  in  addilios 
to  the  aid  of  the  benevolent,  of  a  atnall  weekly  turn  from  each  9cMnt^ 
and  the  desire  for  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  indastrious  poor,ii 
generally  so  great,  that  in  most  cases  nothing  more  is  needed  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  than  the  co-oparation  and  activity  of 
a  few  zealous  persons,  whose  exertions  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
crowned  with  success.'  It  is  also  stated  in  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port, that  '  In  a  populous  part  of  Lambeth,  (a  part  of  London,)  • 
school  for  the  poor  was  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  intended  to  hold  300  children;  the  buildiii| 
cost  more  than  Z^IOOO. — Subscriptions,  although  liberal,  fell  grc'S^ 
ly  short,  and  the  trustees  found  themselves  getting  behind  every 
year.  The  prospect  being  so  dark,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
make  the  parents  of  the  children  pay  somewhat  toward  the  ednta" 
iion  of  tfum^  and  ultimately  two  pence  per  week  was  demanded.  Some 
fear  arose  lest  the  attendance  would  be  less;  to  obviate  this,  tbe 
master  was  directed  not  to  reject  any  child  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay,  but  only  one  such  circumstance  occurred.     The  ex- 
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periment  gave  rise  to  an  unexpected  circumstance,  too  important 
to  be  overlooked,  and  promising  a  vast  extension  of  the  benefit  of 
flchools;  for  the  poor  are  so  well  pleased  unih  tJu  new  plaUy  that  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  and  the  regularity  of  the  attendance 
much  improved.  They  feel  a  spirit  of  independence  excited  by 
paying  for  their  children,  which  deserves  encouragement,  and  a  hope 
is  held  out  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the  friends  to  the  education 
of  the  poor,  may  meet  a  strong  aid  in  the  means  thus  afforded.' 

In  another  school  at  Worcester,  the  report  mentions  that  ^  about 
two  years  ago  the  state  of  the  finances  induced  the  committee  to  try 
the  experiment  of  making  it  a  pay  ttcltoolj  and  each  child  was  charged 
3d  sterling  per  week.  'I'heplan  has  answered  beyond  expectation; 
there  has  not  only  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  but  a 
more  punctual  attendance  without  any  disapprobation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.' 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Trustees  would  add  another  consideration  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  parents  who  now  send  their  children  to  the  Free 
Schools,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  some  returns  for  the  instruc- 
tion furnished  them,  it  would  create  a  feeling  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude, on  the  part  of  children  towards  their  parents;  they  would  feel 
under  greater  obligations,  to  them,  and  thus  be  furnished  with  ad- 
ditional motives  to  the  obser\'ance  of  that  precept  of  the  moral  law, 
which  lies  at  the  foundauon  of  social  order  and  good  government-^ 
*  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother.' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  evidence  from  foreign  countries,  the 
Trustees  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  before  the  Board 
the  testimony  of  some  experience  on  the  subject  of  inquiry,  in  our 
own  city. 

The  Female  Association  did  for  some  time  receive  pay,  to  th« 
annK>unt  of  one  and  two  cents  per  week,  from  each  of  their  scholars. 
They  found  no  difficMtUy  in  collecting  this  amount,  nor  was  the  atien" 
dance  on  their  schools  diminished,  although  at  the  same  time,  the 
schools  under  the  care  of  this  board  were  open  for  the  instruction 
of  their  scholars,  free  of  expense.  The  association  discontinued 
receiving  pay  from  the  fear  that  they  would  otherwise  debar  them- 
selves from  participating  in  the  Common  School  Fund. 

The  African  School  at  one  time  received  from  the  children  in  at- 
tendance, an  amonnt  almost  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  cf  the  teacher; 
but  which  charge,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  is  not  at  present  made. 

Since  the  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city  de- 
prived all  sectarian  Charity  Schools  from  participating  in  the  com- 
mon School  Fund,  one  of  these  Free  schools  has  been  converted 
into  a  Pay  school;  and  of  the  eighty-five  girls  who  now  attend  that 
school,  and  pay  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars  per  quarter y  eighty-thre^ 
were  formerly  there  educated  gratuitously. 
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,  School  of  Edinburgh  together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with 
others  who  still  possess  our  friendship,  and  some  of  them  in  a  rank 

;  of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of  them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is 
now  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  some  of  them  were  eons  of  shop- 
keepers in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh— -shops  of 

.  the  most  inferior  description — and  one  or  two  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  menial  servants  in  the  town.     There  they  were,  sitting  side  by 

,  aide,  giving  and  taking  places  firom  each  other,  without  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  part  of  my  noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on 
their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  ideas  of  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  other  boys  to  them;  and  this  is  my  reason  for  preferring  the 
Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what  may  be  termed 
more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regulated  or  conducted.' 

In  the  same  connection  may  properly  be  presented  an  extract 
from  an  eloquent  speech  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention. 

<  In  our  country,'  says  he,  ^  the  highest  man  is  not  above  the  peo- 
ple; the  humblest  is  not  below  the  people.     If  the  rich  may  be  said 
to  have  additional  protection,  they  have  not  additional  power — nor 
does  wealth  here  form  a  permanent  distinction  of  families.     Those 
mrho  are  wealthy  to-day,  pass  to  the  tomb,  and  their  children  divide 
their  estates.   Property  thus  is  divided  quite  as  fast  as  it  accumulates. 
]No  family  can  without  its  own  exertions,  stand  erect  for  a  long  timCi 
under  our  statute  of  descents  and  distributions,  the  only  true  and  le- 
gitiruate  agrarian  law.     It  silently  and  quietly  dissolves  the  mass 
heaped  up  by  the  toil  and  diligence  of  a  long  life  of  enterprise  and 
industry.     Property  is  continually  changing  like  waves  of  the  sea. 
One  wave  rises,  and  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  abyss,  and 
seen  no  more.     Another  rises,  and  having  reached  its  destined 
limits,  falls  gently  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  yet  another,  which,  in 
its  turn,  breaks  and  dies  gently  on  the  shore.     The  richest  man 
amongst  us  may  be  brought  down  to  the  humblest  level,  and  the 
child,  with  scarcely  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  may  rise  to  the 
highest  office  incur  government;  and  the  poor  man,  while  he  rocks 
his  infant  on  his  knees,  may  justly  indulge  the  consolation,  that  if 
he  possesses  talent  and  virtue,  there  is  no  office  beyond  the  roach  of 
his  honorable  ambition.' 

[The  following  documents  compose  the  Appendix  to  the  pam- 
phlet which  wc  copy.] 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ofKew-York. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  New-York  re- 
spectfully represents: — 
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That  the  Free  Schools  of  the  City  of  New-York  contiiiiie  to 
prosper  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  public  authorities.  Btf 
your  memorialists,  beUeving  that  the  usefulness  of  these  establiBih 
ments  may  be  greatly  increased,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  for  ths 
purpose  certain  alterations  in  the  Chartei:  of  the  JF*ree  School  St- 
ciety. 

By  the  present  law,  no  child  can  be  instructed  in  the  freescbooli 
except'  he  or  she  be  the  proper  object  of  a  gratuitous  educatica 
The  design  of  this  provision  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  education  of  al 
poor  children  in  the  city  of  New- York  should  be  provided  for  <Nt 
of  the  common  bounty  of  the  State.  This  object  is  admitted  to  bt 
one  of  the  first  importance,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandooei 
But  the  restriction  on  the  trustees  abovementioned  is  not,  it  ii  be 
lieved,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  intention,  isi 
it  is  found  productive  of  a  good  deal  of  practical  inconvenience,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  operates  as  a  limitation  to  the  usefulnetf  d 
the  Free  School  Society. 

To  ascertain  with  precision  the  pecuniary  abilities  of  those  vb» 
apply  for  the  admission  of  their  children  to  the  schools,  always  pre 
sents  a  difficult,  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  delicate,  subject  of  inqui- 
ry. There  are  doubtless-  many  parents  in  this  city  who  are  sot 
Me  to  pay  any  thing  for  their  children's  education;  and  these  chil- 
dren, if  educated  at  all,  must  be  instructed  entirely  at  the  puUic 
expense.  But  close,  and  it  is  believed  accurate  observation,  has  st- 
tisfied  your  memorialists,  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  pareots 
who,  though  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  price  of  tuition  de- 
manded at  any  pay  school  in  the  city,  are  yet  able  to  make  a  small 
contribution  towards  their  children's  education.  These  children  mtT, 
under  the  existing  law,  be  considered  proper  objects  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  though  they  cannot  be  classed  among  the  most  indi- 
gent. There  is  also  another  class  of  citizens  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  who  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to  pay  schook,  and 
unwilling  to  have  them  ranked  among  paupers  by  sending  then 
to  free  schools;  such  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  ed- 
ucation. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  any  parent  is  willing  to  have  his 
children  educated,  he  is  bound  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  towards 
such  education,  although  the  contribution  should  not  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  accomplish  the  desired  object;  such  contributions,  bow- 
ever  smal],  will  naturally  cause  parents  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
literary  progress  of  their  children,  and  by  leading  them  to  exact 
greater  punctuality  in  their  attendance  to  their  studies,  and  at  school, 
produce  a  practical  benefit  to  the  children  themselves. 

The  aversion  manifested  by  many  parents  to  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  free  schools,  may  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  a  feel- 
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ing  of  independence  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  dLih 
countenanced. 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society  to  receive  such 
■mall  contributions  as  those  parents  who  send  children  to  their 
schools,  have  the  ability  to  render,  and  to  accommodate  those  who, 
from  a  commendable  feeling  of  pride,  would  avoid  being  consider- 
ed pensioners  upon  the  public  bounty,  your  memorialists  request 
your  honorable  body  so  to  amend  the  act  incorporating  said  So- 
ciety, as  to  allow  the  Trustees,  without  prejudicing  their  right  to 
draw  from  the  Common  School  fund  disbursed  in  the  county  of 
New-York,  to  demand  and  receive  for  every  child  instructed  in  their 
schools,  a  compensation  for  tuition,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
quarter;  provided  that  the  Trustees  may  at  all  times  have  pow- 
er to  remit  this  demand,  and  that  they  shall  not  at  any  time  reluse 
to  educate  any  child  on  account  of  the  inabiUty  of  his  parents  or 
ipiardian  to  make  the  required  compensation:  but  shall  at  all  times 
receive  and  educate  such  children;  and  also  to  alter  the  title  of  the 
Society  from  that  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  New- York,  to  that 
of  *  The  Public  School  Society  of  New-York.'  Your  memorialists 
would  also  request  that  the  number  of  Trustees  of  said  Free  School 
Society  be  increased  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  or  more.  This  altera- 
tion is  rendered  desirable  on  account  of  the  increased  duties  of  the 
Board.  And  to  make  the  right  of  membership  of  said  Society  more 
accessible  to  every  citizen,  your  memorialists  request  a  further  al- 
teration, allowing  a  contribution  of  ten  dollars,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  as  heretofore,  to  constitute  any  person  a  member  for 
Ufe. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  petition,  that,  inasmuch  as  their 
real  estate  has  become  very  valuable,  and  as  they  are  extremely 
•desirous  the  public  should  have  all  possible  security  that  this  pro- 
perty shall  for  ever  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
they  may  be  authorised  by  law  to  vest  the  fee  simple  of  their  real 
estate  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  to  receive 
from  them  in  return  a  lease  of  said  property  to  be  used  and  appro- 
priated to  the  sole  purpose  of  education  for  ever. 

Your  memorialists  have  prepared  the  drafl  of  a  bill  embracing  in 
detail  the  proposed  amendments,  and  some  alterations  of  minor  im- 
portance, which  they  respectfully  solicit  may  be  passed  into  a  law. 

Witness  the  Seal  of  said  Society,  the  2d  day  of  December  1825. 

LEONARD  BLEECKER,  Vice  President 

LINDLEY  MURRAY,  Secretary. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New- York,  we  are  authorised  to  certify  their  approba- 
tion of  the  foregoing  Memorial,  relative  to  certain  alterations  in 
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the  Charter  of  the  f>ee  School  Society  in  smi^  citj^  snd  ofthefr 
tails  connected  with  the  same,  as  stated  in  the  accompanTiiig  M 
of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  with  the  memorial. 

JACOB  DRAKB,  Ckmnm, 

H.  KETCHUM,  Seereiary  Pro  T.u.. 

New- York  Dec.  2y  1825. 

/fi  Comnum  Council^  December  5, 1835. 

The  Committee  on  Liaws  have  the  satisfaction  to  laj  before  tk 
Common  Council  the  Memorial  of  the  Free  School  Societj  d 
New-York  to  the  LfOgislature  of  this  State,  with  a  draft  of  a  ImOmt 
the  establishment  of  Public  Schools  in  this  city.  These  pifoi 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Common  Scbod 
Fund;  and  as  your  committee  are  informed,  have  received  ik 
unanimous  sanction  of  each  of  these  respectahle  bodies. 

By  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools,  the  great  and  interefltias 
subject  of  Education,  and  its  intimate  relation  to,  and  connediM 
with,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  rising  generation,  wi]l  be 
brought  before  the  community  at  large,  and  made  an  object  of  g^ 
neral  solicitude  and  patronage.  The  children  also,  those  ioeit>- 
mable  objects  of  individual  attachment  and  concern,  and  who  are  to 
be  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  country,  will  be  taken  in  a 
-practical  and  efficient  sense  under  the  public  guardianship  wbik 
at  school,  and  thus  be  made  the  recipients  of  all  that  parental  al- 
fection  and  care  can  bestow  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  best  pub- 
lic regard  on  the  other,  and  will  be  simultaneously  instructed  io 
their  private  and  public  duties. 

Many  of  the  evils  that  now  exist  in  the  business   of  instruction, 
will  be  obviated,  and  the  opposite  advantages  substituted  in  their 
place,  by  the  employment,  in  Public  Schools,  of  experienced  wel^ 
informed,  and  liberal  minded  teachers,  who  alone  can  expect  to  be 
called  into  their  service,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  capacity,  ac- 
tive exertions,  and  real  public  usefulness,  may  entertain  the  saw 
ranee  of  just  and  ample  remuneration.     Men  of  this  descriptioD, 
having  talents  of  the  highest  order,  with  minds  expanded  and  en- 
larged by  useful  science  and  extensive  observation,  and  whose  ha- 
bits correspond  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  profession, 
and  who  shall  enter  with  zeal,  and  a  determination  to  become  use- 
fiil,  m  the  performance  of  their  duties,  will  cause  the  general  busi- 
ness of  mstruction,  to  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  pleasant  em- 
the[r"TiI^  tJicinselves,  and  every  way  agreeable  and  profitable  to 

Under  the  operation  of  such  establishments,  the  invaluable  object 

SinaCv'Jri^"'^^^^^  !^^  ^"^"^"^  education  will  be  rendered  al- 
tamable  by  each  mdividual  of  the  rising  generation,  in  this  citv, 
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and  every  parent  will  be  left  without  excuse  if  it  is  not  received  in 
the  utmost  amplitude  and  copiousness  to  which  it  may  be  extended^ 
and  of  which  the  minds  of  his  children  are  capable.  Anfi  the  fur- 
^/  tlier  anticipation  may  be  entertained,  that  the  immense  population 
which  this  city  is  destined  to  contain,  will  experience  the  meliorat- 
ing and  benignant  effects  of  early,  systematic,  and  useful  instruc- 
tion, in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  its  increasing  numbers  and  wants. 

In  the  hope  that  ctfects  like  these  may  be  developed,  by  means 
of  the  improvement  now  in  view,  and  in  favor  of  which  the  Board 
has  already  expressed  its  opinion  in  the  most  plain  and  unequivocal 
form,  on  a  previous  Report  of  this  committee,  your  Committee  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  recommend  the  following  Resolution: — 

Resolved — ^That  the  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 

and  the  drafl  of  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  School 

Society,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Common 

School  Fund,  for  the  establishment  of  Public  or  Common  Schools 

in  this  city,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  approved  by  this  Board, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  SAMUFX  CO  WD  RE  Y, 
ELISHA  VV.  KING, 
THOMAS  liOLTON. 


In  Common  Council  Dec.  5,  1825. 
The  foregoing  Memorial  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Common  Council  approve  of  the  same,  and  that  his  honor  the 
31ayor  cause  the  same  to  be  executed  in  the  recess  of  the  Board. 

By  the  Common  Council, 

WILLIAM  PAULDING,  Mayor. 
J.  MORTON,  Clerk. 

An  Act  in  relalion  to  the  Free  School  Society  ofJ^cw-  York. 

Whereas,  the  Trustees  of  said  Society  have  presented  to  the 
Legislature  a  Memorial  requesting  certain  alterations  in  their  Act 
of  Incorporation, 

Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly — That  the  said  Society 
shall  hereafter  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Public  School  Society 
of  New-York. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  So- 
ciety to  provide,  so  far  as  their  means  may  extend,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  children  in  the  city  of  New -York,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  whether  such  children  be  or  be  not  the  proper  object  of  gra- 
tuitous education,  and  without  regard  to  the  religious  sect  or  de- 
nomination to  which  such  children  or  their  parents  may  belong. 

S.  And  be  ii  further  ^nactcd^     That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  IVus* 

VOL.  f,  60 
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tees  to  require  of  the  pupils  received  into  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  a  moderate  compensation,  not  exceeding  one  doUar  ead 
per  quarter,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  school  houses,  the  ptv- 
mcnt  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  to  the  defraying  of  such  other  ei- 
penses  as  may  be  incident  to  the  education  of  children.  PntrMj 
That  such  payment,  or  compensation,  may  be  remitted  by  the  Trus- 
tees in  all  cases  in  which  they  shall  deem  it  proper  to  do  so-^-and  Pr^ 
videdftnihery  That  no  child  shall  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  sai^ 
Institution,  merely  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay  for  the  same, 
but  shall  at  all  times  be  freely  received  and  educated  by  the  sai^ 
Trustees. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  coDtaioe^ 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  said  Society  of  any  revenues,  or  of 
{uiy  rights  to  which  they  are  now,  or  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed 
would  have  been  by  law  entitled;  and  that  the  receipt  of  small  paj* 
roents  from  the  scholars  shall  not  preclude  the  Trustees  from  driv- 
ing from  the  Common  School  Fund  for  all  children  educated  b) 
them. 

5.  And  he  if  further  enacted,  That  the  Trustees  shall  have  powr 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  in  the  said  city,  such  additioDsl 
schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enadedy  That  any  person  paying  to  tb? 
Treasurer  of  said  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  the  sum  oi 
ten  dollars,  shall  become  a  member  thereof  for  life* 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  said 
Society  shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  Mav  is 
each  year. 

8.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  number  of  Trustees  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Society  at  and  after  the  next  annual  meeting,  shall 
be  increased  to  fifty — who  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  Board  ma} 
add  to  their  number,  but  so  as  not  in  the  whole  to  exceed  one  huo- 
dred,  exclusive  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city,  who  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  ex-ofhcio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

9.  And  be  it  furUier  enacted,  That  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  quarterly,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  Friday's 
of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year — Proridtd 
Tliat  an  extra  stated  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  next  follow- 
ing the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
the  new  Board,  and  transacting  any  other  necessary  business. 

10.  And  be  itfwHur  enacted.  That  one  fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Trustees  for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  Board. 

11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Society  is  hereb} 
authorised,  so  far  as  any  authorisation  from  the  Legislature  ma) 
be  deemed  necessary^  to  convey  their  school  edifices  and  other  real 
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esUto  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  taking  back  from  said  corporation  a  perpetual  lease 
thereof  upon  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  exclusively  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  upon  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  in  such  form  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   GEORGIA. 

[A  friend  to  education  has  favored  us  with  the  following  account, 
which  derives  a  part  of  its  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  printed  statement  of  the  kind 
that  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public.  In  the  state  policy 
and  procedure  connected  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  there 
are  several  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances,  which  seem  to 
deserve  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  prepara- 
tory school  of  that  institution  is  /ree,  and  the  other  that  the  Fa- 
culty of  the  University  is  so  composed  as  to  embrace  the  interests 
of  the  county  academies,  which  are  designed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  preparatory  school.  Both  of  these  circumstances  seem  aus- 
picious to  the  preparatory  institutions,  net  less  than  to  the  Univer- 
sity itself.] 


\ 
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As  early  as  the  year  1784,  when  the  blessings  of  peace  and  in- 
dependence began  to  be  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  providing  the  means  of  sound  and 
useful  education  within  their  own  state,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  thb  interesting  object.  In  that  year,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
with  a  discretion  and  liberality  truly  laudable,  appropriated  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Northwestern  limits  of  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  and  establishing  a  University.  In  1785  / 
they  granted  a  Charter  to  the  Institution  and  appointed  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  University,  giving 
them  no  power  to  sell  the  lands  entrusted  to  their  care;  but  clothing 
them  with  discretionary  authority  to  use  and  dispose  of  them  m  any 
aiher  manner  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Infant  Seminary*  The 
donation  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  un- 
appropriated lands  belonging  to  the  state,  on  its  northwestern 
frontier;  the  settling  of  which  was  long  prevented  by  the  constant 
dread  of  savage  incursions,  to  which  it  was  frequently,  and  some-  y^ 
times  fatally  subjected.  Wlien  the  fear  of  Indian  barbarity  began 
to  subside,  the  population  of  the  state  to  diffuse  itselT  over  this  un- 
occupied region,  and  emigrants  and  speculators,  to  visit  it  from 
motives  of  speculation  and  emolument,  the  public  lands,  a  full 
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and  perfect  title  to  which  could  bo  obtained  at  oncey  presented 
a  more  interesting  and  inviting  object  to  their  enterprise  or  ara> 
rice,  than  the  College-property,  subject  to  such  condittons  as  hai 
been  prescribed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  I'mversity,  to  suit  theo^ 
cessities  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  ConsequeoiiT 
very  little  of  the  College  demesne  appeared  likeJy  to  be  takeo  oi 
tenancy,  and  the  endowment  long  remained  unproductive  and  b- 
active.  As  the  Institution  received  no  othor  donation,  and  tae 
Corporation  relied  on  the  lands  as  their  only  resource,  dfteea  yetf» 
elapsed  before  any  effort  could  be  prudently  made  to  realise  tbe 
designs  and  benetits  of  the  Charter. 

In  November,  17  98,  Josiah  Meigs  Esquire,  Professor  of  Mitbe^ 
matics  in  Yale  College,  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  be  dnt 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  to  preside  unlii  titf 
meeting  of  the  Scnatus  Acadcmicus.  On  the  16tli  of  June,  1301, 
Mr.  Meigs  was  appointed  President  of  the  Institution,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  until  the  9th  August,  1810j  at  which  ciiue  he 
resigned  the  Presidency  and  accepted  the  Professorship  s^i  Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Alter  remaining  a 
year  in  this  station,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  oi  uie 
United  States,  and  resigned  the  Professorship,  and  left  the  state. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Meigs'  resignation  of  the  Presicieucf 
in  1810,  the  Trustees  appointed  the  Rev.  Henry  Kollock,  Li.  i>.  to 
fill  that  office;  which  appointment  Dr.  Kollock  declined  to  acro^it. 

From  that  time  the  office  of  President  continued  vacant  until  the 
5th  of  August  1811,  when  the  Reverend  John  Brown,  D.  i).  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  SoutJi  i>.nrolina  Col- 
lege, was  elected  President,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Seoatus 
Academicus,  was  duly  inducted  into  office. 

The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  was  unfavorable  to  tbe  pro^ 
perity  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Brown  resigned  his  odice  as  Presi- 
dent, on  the  V2X.\\  November,  1816:  when  Mr.  John  R.  Golding. 
who  had  been  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  College  during  seve- 
ral years,  was  appointed  President  pro  tempore. 

On  the  2dd  of  December  following,  the  Reverend  Robert  Finley. 
of  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  President  of  the  University,  which 
appointment  he  accepted.  In  May,  1817,  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
and  arrived  in  Athens,  about  the  close  of  the  month.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  he  was  regularly  installed  and  took  his  seat  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ar- 
duous and  responsible  station. 

The  reputation,  zeal,  and  other  qualifications  of  Dr.  Finlej  in- 
spired the  friends  of  the  l^niversity  with  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
period  of  its  depression  was  now  about  to  terminate;  and  that  under 
h^  administration,  it  would  soon  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
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usefiilncsj^,  which  had   been  long   desired,  but  had  not    as  yet  been 

_j.  reaiised.     But  those  hopes  were  subjected  to  a  distressing  disap- 

.  ^jpointment.     On  the  third  day  of  October  following,  death  put  a  ter- 

^^  ;fiiiiiation  to  the  life  and  useful  labors  of  Dr.  Finley,  and  to  the  ex- 

^  .jpectations  of  the  public  benelits  which  would  probably  have  result- 

ybd  from  his  vigorous  exertions. 

On  the  21  St  March,  1818,  the  Trustees  appointed  the  Reverend 
^s^NTafthan  S.  S.  Beman  to  the  office  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fin- 
jJKf\  and,  on  the  29th  June  following,  Mr.  Beman  announced  to 
_  ihe  Board  his  acceptance.  In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  re- 
pair the  President's  house  and  the  buildings  connected  with  the  In- 
^^atitutiony  so  as  to  render  them  respectable  and  comfortable,  it  was 
^^  deemed  expedient  by  the  President  elect  and  the  Trustees  that  the 
.  exercises  of  the  College  should  be  suspended  until  the  first  of 
^_-^  January,  1819. 

^     On  the  9th  November,  1818,  Mr  Beman  addressed  a  letter  to 

,die  Board  while  in  session  at  Milledgeville,  informing  them  that  an 

act  of  Providence  rendered  it  both  inexpedient  and  impracticable 

rt^ .  to  remove  his  family  to  Athens;  as  his  wife  was  then  laboring  un- 

~^  der  a  chronic  disease,  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  her  recovery. 

^.  (Mr.  Beman's  fears  were  realised  by  her  death  within  three  months 

^  afterwards.)     He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  office 

which  he  had  accepted. 

Before  the  Board  adjourned^  they  nominated  the  Reverend 
£benezer  Porter,  D.  D.  of  Andover,  as  President;  which  appoint- 
ment he  declined  to  accept,  as  he  signified  by  a  letter  dated  19th 
January,  1819. 

[On  the  first  day  of  March,  1819,  the  Reverend  Moses  Waddel 
D.  D.  whose  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  so  well  and  extensively 
known,  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Georgia.  On  the  19th  April  following, 
he  signified  his  acceptance,  and  on  the  21st  May,  took  charge  of 
the  College  consisting  at  that  time  of  seven  students.  By  the  fol- 
lowing November,  at  which  time  his  appointment  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  number  of  students  had 
increased  to  nearly  eighty.  They  have  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, so  that  the  present  number  is  one  hundred  and  six;  not- 
withstanding a  Senior  class  respectable  in  numbers  has  graduated 
every  year  for  the  last  four  years.] 

In  the  year  1815,  the  Legislature  authorised  a  sale  of  the  lands      \ 
of  the  University,  and  directed  the  proceeds  to  be  vested  in  Bank 
Btock.     Accordingly  the  lands  were  sold,  and  the  amount  produced      v 
enabled  the  Trustees  to  vest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  yields  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.     If  by  any  accident  or  misfortune  of  the  Bank,  that 
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amount  is  not  realised,  the  State,  by  a  law  malring  permanaii  p 
vision  for  the  Institution,  supplies  any  deficiency.  This  som 
to  about  $  3500  arising  from  tuition,  constitutes  the  wmaal  i 
of  the  College.'  Its  expenditure  is  about  f  lOflOO,  including  |  IM 
paid  to  two  teachers  of  a  Grammar  school  attached  to  the  CoDcp 
which,  being  madeym,  is  usually  thronged,  and  therefore  a  imAI 
nursery  to  ^e  college. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  often  known  bj  the  name  of  FimUi 
College,  is  in  the  town  of  Athens,  Clark  conntjTy  on  the  weiltn 
margin  of  the  North  Oconee  river,  on  the  main  route  from  the  d^tf 
Augusta  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee;  distant  ninetjr-foor  miles ffli 
the  former.  The  town  of  Athens  in  which  it  is  located  coaw 
nearly  one  hundred  families,  many  of  whom  have  resorted  tliks 
for  the  advantage  of  educating  their  children;  and  are  respecttHi 
on  account  of  their  morals  and  mental  improvement.  The  fltuM 
is  elevated  and,  affording  a  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  nortk*^ 
few  places  in  any  country  can  be  more  healthj  than  this  has  ^^ 
found  to  be. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  College  are 

1.  A  three  story  house  of  brick  ISO  feet  long  and  45  hnd, 
fronting  nearly  north  and  south,  containing  24  rooms  for  the  le- 
commodation  of  students.  Elach  room  has  a  fire-place,  two  donoi*- 
ries,  and  two  closets  for  firewood  and  water,  attached  to  it 

3.  Another  brick  buildiog  four  stories  high,  of  the  same  doMa- 
sions  as  the  former,  and  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  containiag92 
rooms.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  Log*- 
lature  in  1822.  It  is  an  excellent  structure;  two  of  its  roootfiR 
allotted  for  instructers,  and  two,  for  recitations. 

3.  A  brick  building  40  feet  by  32,  two  stories  high.  The  upptf 
story  is  divided  into  two  apartments;  one,  for  the  philosaphiol 
apparatus;  the  other  is  used  as  a  room  for  lecturing,  recitationiirf 
philosophical  experiments.  The  philosophical  apparatus  k  t 
very  complete  one;  and  there  are  few  phenomena  in  the  several  ^ 
partments  of  natural  philosophy  which  have  not  the  appropriMc 
instrument  for  their  experimental  illustration.  A  permanent  pro- 
vision, moreover,  has  been  made  by  the  Trustees  for  the  purchiK 
of  new  instruments,  and  replacing  such  as  may  be   injured  or  M. 

The  lower  story  is  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  cheni- 
cal  apparatus  is  respectable,  and  sufficiently  ample  for  the  perfons- 
^^  ur  ^  ^'*  ^^°®®  experiments  which  are  necessary  to  illustrate  and 
establish  the  principles  of  the  science. 

f  •  ^  ^*^*P«'  40  feet  by  60;  a  firamedbuildUigj  in  which  the  studesU 
attend  for  morning  and  evening  prayers,  public  worship  is  attended 
on  the  sabbath  and  the  public  Commencements  are  held  on  the  6t^ 
Wednesday  in  August 
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5.  A  dwelling-house  for  the  President,  about  50  yards  from  the 
3|:CSollege — No.  1. 

—  ^  6.  Besides  these  there  are  two  halls  for  the  accommodation  of 
^tbm  two  literary  societies  which  are  instituted  in  the  College,  viz. 
Di^flto  Demosthenian  and  the  Phi  Kappa,  llie  hall  of  the  former  is 
BJrittf  brick;  the  other  is  a  frame  building.  The  interior  of  each  is  con- 
niently  constructed  and  elegantly  finished. 
The  officers  of  instruction  at  present  are, 
A  President  who  instructs  the  higher  classes  in  Logic,  Moral 
.  i{  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  His  salary  is  ^  2200 
^itper  annum. 

— ^     A  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany,  who  also  instructs 
sitfin  Rhetoric,  Belles-lettres,  and  Criticism,  salary  ^  1400.  *    /. 

r-tf      A  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  salary  ^  1400. 
■^'  -   A  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  the  French  language, 

^  wliose  salary  at  present  is  ^  1200. 
^       Two  tutors  who  instruct  the  two  lower  classes  in  the  Latin  and 
^  Greek  languages.  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  other  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  their  admission  into  the  Junior  class;  each  of  whom  has 
a  salary  of  $  700. 
L        The  studsnts  are  divided  in  four  classes,  viz.  Senior,  Junior, 
.    Sophomore  and  Freshman.     The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year 
are  four  books  of  Xenophon^s  Cyropccdia,  Homer,  Horace,  Ro- 
man   Antiquities,   Murray's  English   Grammar,   Day's  Algebra, 
Morse's  Geography,  and  Playfair's  Geometry. 

Hie  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year  are  Homer  continued,  fiv^ 
books  of  Livy,  French,  Algebra  continued,  Plain  Trigonometry 
and  Surveying. 

The  Junior  studies  are  Belles-lettres  and  criticism.  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Navigation,  Conic  sections,  Priestley's  lectures  on 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Logic,  with  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  a  recitation  in  the  Greek  Testament  on  every  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

The  studies  of  the  Senior  class  are. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Logic  continued,  (in  which  Enfield  and 
Andrews'  are  the  text  books)  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  Astronomy,  Brande's  Chemistry,  Vattel's 
Law  of  Nations,  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  such  clas- 
aica  as  the  President  may  direct,  with  forensic  disputation  and  ori- 
ginal speeches,  delivered  publicly. 

The  Laws  require  declamation  from  the  three  lower  classes  and    \ 
original  composition.     On  each  evening  a(\er  evening  prayers  two 
or  more,  having  been  appointed  on  the  preceding  day,  declaim  on 
the  stage,  in  the  college  chapel,  in  presence  of  the  Faculty  and 
their  fellew  students.     On  every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock  eight  of 
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them  from  these  three  classes  declaim  hefore  the  President  indN 
chapel;  when  the  necessary  remarks  are  made  on  their  pronuncit- 
tion,  attitude,  gesture,  and  manner  of  delivery. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  ttiirly-«ix  dollars  per  annum,  and  one  do^ 
lar  annually  for  the  use  of  the  library,  payable  semi-annuallj  a 
advance. 

Each  class  recites  three  times  a  day,  viz.  inunediately  tfttf 
morning  prayers,  (to  which  the  students  are  summoned  at  saniiK 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,)  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  and  at  4  P.  M. 
The  forenoon  of  Saturday  is  spent  by  the  two  societies  in  tfadi 
respective  halls,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  improvement.  As  i 
generous  emulation  subsists  betwixt  them,  they  are  regarded  ii 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Institution. 

A  strict  regard  to  moral  duties,  as  well  as  diligent  attention  to 
study,  is  required  of  the  students  by  the  laws  of  the  Universiij. 
The  puuishineuts  to  be  inflitfted  for  the  violation  of  any  law,  ue 
entirely  addressed  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  shame,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence :  they  arc  »i- 
monition,  private,  or  public,  supension.  dismission,  or  expulsion. 

In  18:20,  the  Legislature  granted  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  frame  building  to  accommodate  a  school  pre- 
paratory to  admission  into  college.  This  seminary  is  placed  under 
the  immediate  instruction  and  care  of  two  tutors,  and  has  beenbr 
the  Trustees  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  the  President. 
The  tuition  in  this  preparatory  academy  is  without  cost  to  the  pu- 
pils. The  tutors  receive  each  a  salary  of  $  800  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  University;  and  as  a  number  are  annually  prepared  in  this 
branch  for  entering  college,  it  has  proved  an  excellent  auxiliary 
and  nursery  to  the  institution.  It  consists  at  present  of  about  sixiv 
pupils. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  instruction  at  this  time,  18^) 
viz. 

Moses  Waddel,  D.  D.  President.  Reverend  Alonzo  Church, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Henry  Jacksca 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany.  James  Jack- 
son, A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  the  French 
language.  Ephraim  S.  Hopping,  A.  M.,  Alvin  Lathrop,  A.  B., 
tutors  in  college.  Moses  W.  Dobbins,  Ebenezer  Newton,  tutors 
of  the  preparatory  academy. 

Ihe  whole  number  of  trustees  17;  who,  together  with  the  sena- 
tors of  the  diflercnt  counties  of  the  state,  constitute  the  Scnatus 
Academicus.  All  college  laws  and  the  appointmenU  of  all  officers 
must  be  confirmed  by  this  body.  Their  annual  meeting,  at  which 
the  governor  presides,  is  held  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the 

second  Monday  in  November,  during  the  session  of  the  Legu«U- 
ture. 
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H.  H-A.  JiTLLiarr's  questions  on  comparative  education. 

(See  laii  Number.) 

Mtrtd  and  Rtligiout  EimMUfa. 

66.  Is  particular  BttentioD  p&id  to  the  dcvelopement  of  the  moral 
hcuUiea,  and  to  religious  instruction — whether  in  the  fainily  or  at 
achool? 

67.  How  are  children  taught  subniisttion,  respect,  and  obc- 
.dience,  to  their  parents  and  tlicir  superiors,  and  how  are  the/  in- 
duced to  love  them?  Is  severity  or  mildness  employed  for  these 
pnrpoaes?  (The  exciting  of  fear  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
moral  developcment  of  children,  to  their  characler,aiid  their  mind.) 

68.  How  are  they  led  to  goodness,  hcneticence,  humanity  r 

69.  ^\'hal  are  the  moTol  ttnlimenii  which  ave  must  carefuUy  cher- 
ished in  them, — filial  piety,  fraternal  aiTcction,  benevolence  to  man- 
kind, and  especially  to  (ho  unforlunDtc? 

70.  What  are  the  moral  habUa  with  which  pains  are  taken  to 
render  children  familiar — obedience  and  docility,  the  spirit  of  or- 
der, force  of  character  and  will,  comhiiied  ivith  a  reflecting  aub- 
niiasion  to  the  orders  of  persons  of  greater  age  nod  judgement  r 

71.  Is  care  taken  to  surround  children  constantly  with  good  ex- 
ampUa  which  they  may  be  induced  to  imitate? 

7^.  By  what  means  are  children  early  rendered  hardy  and  cour- 
ageous? 

73.  Is  it  customary  to  terrify  them  with  stories  of  witches,  ghosts, 
•nd  other  apparitions — or  are  they  taught  to  put  no  faith  in  such 
ridiculous  fahles,  and  to  remain  alone  in  the  dark  without  fear? 

71.  What  means  are  made  use  of  to  correct  infants  subject  to 
anger? 

15.  What  measures  are  taken  to  correct  those  who  manifest  a 
certain  disposition  to  cruelty,  or  to  the  destruction  of  things  which 
they  know  to  he  useful  ? 

76.  How  arc  children  inspired  with  an  abhorrence  of  falsehood, 
and  are  they  encouraged  to  speak  the  truth? 

77.  How  is  idleness  prevented  or  corrected,  and  how  are  chil- 
dren early  habituated  to  labor,  without  causing  in  them  a  repug- 
nance  to  it? 

78.  Do  mothers  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  primary 
moral  education  of  their  children;  and  how  ia  this  influence  di- 
rected  ? 

79.  What  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  proportion  of  this 
influence,  as  exercised  in  the  poor,  and  in  the  rich  classes? 

80.  What  course  is  taken  in  religious  instruction?  Is  thb  course 
uniform  in  all  schools,  or  is  it  left  to  the  wilt  of  each  Instructerf 
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81.  Are  positive  and  dogmatic  lessons  employed,  (often  woii' 
some  and  repulsive,  by  wearing  too  severe  a  fonn)^-or  ikiiilitf 
conversation  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  infancy,  and  of  which  tk 
subjects  are  drawn  from  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  t» 
convey  to  children  the  first  elements  of  religion  and  moralitj,  or 
of  their  duties  toward  God,  their  parents,  themselves,  their  e<iuais, 
and  their  country  ? 

82.  In  religious  instruction  is  recourse  had  to  teaching  aod^ei- 
plaining  a  catechism — to  precepts,  to  dogmas,  to  ceremonies,  ti 
exterior  forms;  or  are  means  taken  to  penetrate  the  mind  of  chil- 
dren, to  lay  solid  internal  foundations  for  their  religious  belief,  to 
form  conscience,  to  develope  and  fortify  by  the  double  powe*  of 
habit  and  example,  the  moral  character, — true  piety,  a  dispofitku 
to  benevolence,  to  toleration,  to  christian  charity? 

83.  What  is  the  internal  regime  of  the  primary  schools?  li 
their  discipline  mild,  benevolent,  paternal,  or  harsh  and  severe? 

84.  What  are  the  most  common  faults,  and  what  are  the  punisb- 
ments  which  are  used  ?  What  moral  effect  do  these  punishootoB 
appear  to  produce  ? 

85.  How  are  rewards  employed  to  incite  children  to  good? 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  rewards,  and  what  is  their  moral  eA 
feet? 

86.  Is  regard  had  in  the  distribution  of  these  rewards  to  good 
conduct  more  than  to  progress  in  study, — and  to  tlie  continurice 
of  that  progress  observed  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  raiher 
than  to  a  success  owing  to  circumstances  which  is  often  fortuitoui 
and  momentary,  obtained  in  a  particular  e^tercise  or  in  an  exum- 
nation  ? 

87.  Are  sums  of  money,  medals,  exterior  marks  of  distinctioD 
awarded?  Does  the  distribution  of  them  take  place  in  a  public  anJ 
formal  manner  ? 

88.  Is  recourse  had  to  emulation*  to  excite  the  love  of  studr. 
and  in  what  manner  is  it  made  use  of  ? 

89.  Have  pains  been  taken  to  keep  emulation  from  degenerating 
into  rivalry, — and  producing  in  children  on  the  one  hand  the  fint 
sentiments  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  and  on  the  other  painful 
impressions  of  discouragement,  disgust,  and  envy  ? 

90.  Are  measures  used  to  displace  emulation  by  a  motive  more 
pure,  less  dangerous,  by  the  inducement  presented,  whether  to  the 
practice  of  a  virtue,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  knowJedgei 

^  The  author  here  refers  in  a  note  to  the  ricws  of  M.  Feuttlet  u  faror  of 
enmlatioo,  as  stated  in  his  Mcmoire  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  1800  or 
1801 ;  and  to  those  of  M.  Jeao-Baptiste  Brun,  ex-professor  of  sciences  ^^ 
belles  lettres,  who  has  written  forcibly  and  eloqaeotlj  against  the  principle  ^ 
emolatiaD* 
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md  by  the  inward  satis&ction  which  the  child  ought  to  find  in  the 
sonsciousness  of  his  good  conduct,  of  his  powers  and  his  pro- 
[refls,  in  proportion  as  he  exercises  and  developes  his  moral  cha- 
racter and  his  intelligence? 

IfUdieehuU  Edueaiwn. 

91.  How  is  the  first  education  of  the  senses  and  the  organs  direct- 
ed from  the  very  cradle  ?  With  what  objects  is  care  taken  to  sur- 
round infants  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  them  to  see,  to  touch, 
to  hear,  to  think? — What  are  the  first  exercises  of  observation  and 
•f  language? 

9:2.  At  what  age  are  children  ordinarily  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
(o  count;  and  what  is  the  method  regarded  as  the  most  easy? 

93.  What  are  the  branches  of  instruction  in  which  children  are 
usually  taught  at  the  primary  schools? — Are  most  of  these  schools 
confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  or  do  they  embrace 
some  elementary  notions  of  grammar,  of  vocal  music,  of  geomet- 
rical drawing,  of  geometry  and  surveying,  of  practical  mechanics, 
of  the  geography  and  history  of  their  country,  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  of  practical  hygiene,  of  the  natural  history  of  those 
productions  of  the  earth  which  are  most  useful  to  man  ? — (The  ele- 
ments of  all  these  sciences,— as  essential  to  every  individual,  in 
every  condition,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,— ought  to  form 
a  part  in  a  complete  system  of  primary  and  common  instruction, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  true  wants  of  man  in  our  present  state  of 
civilisation  and  improvement.) 

94.  How  are  lessons  given? — to  all  the  children  assembled  in  a 
body,  or  to  small  divisions  according  to  their  comparative  ability 
and  their  progress  in  intelligence  ? 

95.  Is  any  particular  method  of  instruction  adopted  which  has 
been  'simplified  and  perfected? — ^To  what  branches  of  elementary 
instruction  is  it  applied? — In  what  does  it  consist? 

96.  Is  use  made  generally  in  the  country  or  only  in  certain 
places  of  the  new  method  of  mutual  instruction,  received  from  En- 
gland, and  known  by  the  names  of  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Lancaster?  In  what  schools  is  it  used? 

97.  Is  use  made  of  the  method  of  elementary  instruction,  in 
arithmetic,  practised  with  success  by  M.  Pestalozzi  in  his  institu- 
tion,—K>r  of  any  other  method  of  the  same  kind,  whether  in  arith- 
metic or  the  other  branches  of  instruction. 

93*  Is  use  made  of  the  analytic  method  at  once  ingenious,  in- 
structive, and  amusing,  of  M.  Pabbc  Gualtier  for  instruction  in  gram- 
mar, geography,  &c  ? 

99.  What  are  the  first  elementary  books  which  ate  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  ? 
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100.  Are  children  made  to  learn  lessons  by  heart,  and  k  M 
case  are  they  made  to  repeat  mechanically  whaU  they  have  leuHi 
or,  rather,  are  they  exercised  in  giving  an  account  of  what  tkf 
have  learned  and  in  repeating  it? — and  is  there  n  desire  tofixtliiip 
themselves  in  the  understanding,  rather  than  words  in  the  memny- 

101.  What  efforts  are  made  to  dcvelope,  and  exercise  in  chiUicii 
in  a  manner  imperceptibly  progressive,  first,  the  power  trf  flffmf-. 
the  primary  faculty,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  rest;  then  the  &akj 
o£  comparison;  hnally  that  of  i-tasomng. 

102  How  long  do  the  lessons  and  the  classes  continoe,  enij 
day;  and  lor  how  many  months  of  the  year? — How  are  they  s^ 
ranged  by  hours  in  winter  and  in  summer? 

103.  Between  the  classes  or  between  the  lessons  given  byAe 
masters,  have  the  children  one  or  two  hours  personal  inatroctka, 
in  giving  account  of  the  lessons  they  have  received? 

104.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  a  complete  course  of  tbi 
primary  schools? 

105.  What  differences  may  be  remarked  between  the  primrj 
schools  of  the  cities  and  those  of  country  places?  Are  the  last-met- 
tioned  frequented  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter  ?  If  they  are  00- 
pended,  what  remedies  are  used  for  the  inconveniences  resakii{ 
from  this  interruption,  which  exposes  children  to  lose  in  one  InV 
of  the  year  all  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  which  they  may  have  re- 
ceived in  the  other  half? 

106.  Are  there  annual  vacations? — At  what  seasons  do  they  tike 
place? — How  long  do  they  last? — How  do  children  usually  emploj 
this  interval  of  time? 


Domtslic  and  Private  Eduration^  in  ittconneeiion  wilh  the  9jf8iem 

SchooU. 

107.  How  far  is  the  education  which  is  conunenced  and  eoo- 
tinued  by  parents,  in  the  family,  in  harmony  or  in  opposition  with 
the  education  and  the  instruction  given  in  the  primary  and  public 
schools? 

108.  Do  the  masters  of  these  schools  concert  measures  with  pa- 
rents lor  the  direction  of  the  infants  which  are  committed  to  theo- 

109.  On  what  footing  are  children  placed  with  their  parents,  ifl 
families, — with  their  instructors  and  their  companions,  in  the  pub* 
lie  schools? 

110.  Do  parents  and  instructors  endeavor  to  make  themselves 
loved  rather  than  fieared' — or  are  the  one  mild  and  kind,  whilst  the 
other  show  themselves  harsh  and  severe? — In  this  case,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  effect  of  the  apparent  contrast? 

Primary  and  Common  Education  in  itt  eonneeliont  trith  ueomiofy  tduaUi»  ^ 

xcHh  thr  destination  0/  ehiidren* 

111.  Are  efforts  made  to  establish  a  harmony  between  thefin^ 
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and  the  second  stage  of   education — (primary  and    secondary 
schools?) 

1 1!2.  Is  the  actual  organisation  of  primary  and  common  instruc- 
tion on  a  basis  sufficiently  large,  solid,  and  complete,  to  provide  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working  classes,  with  all  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  requisite  for  exercising  and  developing  all  their 
faculties  ? 

113.  What  becomes  generally  of  the  children  of  poor  families,, 
on  their  leaving  the  primary  schools? — and  what  means  have  they 
to  indulge  a  dispositiou  for  cultivating  and  maturing  the  first  instruc- 
tion which  they  have  received? 

114.  What  becomes  generally  of  the  children  of  rich  families, 
on  their  leaving  the  same  schools? 

1 

General  Contideraiiont. 

115.  Is  the  actual  manner  of  bringing  up  children,  till  (heir 
seventh  or  ninth  year,  tho  same  as  formerly, — or  rather  in  what 
consists  the  difference  which  may  be  discerned  between  the  new 
and  the  old  mode  of  education? 

116.  What  are    the  improvements  or  the  changes  introduced         ,'> 
within  ten  years  in  primary  and  common  education  ?  • 

117.  What  inconveniences  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  system  ac-     >^i 
tually  followed; — or  what  are  the  essential  advantages  which  appear 
to  result  from  it?  ^ 

118*.  Of  what  improvements  does  it  appear  to  be  susceptible?     ^* 

119.  Are  primary  schools  maintained  in  large  manufactories,  in 
hospitals  designed  for  the  reception  of  children,  in  corps  or  regi- 
ments;— and  how  are  they  organised? 

120.  What  are  the  best  works  written,  in  the  particular  country^ 
on  primary  educ^^ion  ? — or  what  arc  those  which  parents  and  teach- 
ers are  most  in  the  habit  of  consulting  ? 


\ 


PROPOSALS   FOR   FORMING   A    SOCIETY   OF   EDUCATION, 

The  establishment  of  a  society  for  any  of  the  numerous  objcctn 
connected  with  human  improvement,  is  a  thing  of  so  common  oc- 
currence, as  hardly  to  call  for  apology  or  explanation.  In  the  pre^ 
Bcnt  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, in  particular,  prefatory  discussion  seems  unnecessary.  Th9 
conviction  appears  to  be  universal  that  the  happines  of  individuals 
and  of  society  is  dependent,  to  a  ^reoi  cxtc^nt,  on  the  information^ 
the  discipline,  and  the  habits,  which  are  imparted  by  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  exercise,  regulated  by  good  instruction.— 
Some  of  the  considerations  however  which  seem  most  strongly  to 
urge  the  measure  now  proposed,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention- 
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I 

Hie  progffaaiof  improTement  in  education  has  not  hitherto  ben 
duly  aided  by  com6tsiat  ani  amcenlrated  i^oriy — hy  miitaal  under- 
ttaridifg  and  efficient  co-operation.  That  this  advantage  is  hifUf 
desirable  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on  any  one  who  has  atteniif  elj 
observed  the  operations  or  the  progress  of  the  religioaa  and  philaa- 
thropic  ini^tutions  of  the  day.  The  piety  and  benevolence  of  le- 
parate  individuals  might  have. done  much  for  the  happiness  of  mw, 
but  could  never  have  achieved  the  magnificent  result  oftranslifin| 
the  scriptures  into  the  languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor  that  of 
turning  a  whole  people  from  the  rites  of  idolatry,  or  the  habits  of 
barbarism.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that,  whilst  the  zeal  of  thounadi 
has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  many  other  objects,  and  push  tkea 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted in  the  great  cause  of  education.  Here  and  there  wehsTe 
had  an  excellent  school-book,  an  eminent  iqstructer,  a  vigilant  and 
faithful  school-committee,  a  distinguished  institution,  a  memoraUe 
endowment,  or  a  local  arrangement  which  has  justly  inunoitalise^ 
its  projectors.  But  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  made  to  oftr 
to  the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  an  associ- 
ation of  men  eminent  and  active  in  literature,  in  science,  and  is 
pubhc  life;  fi*om  an  extensive  interchange  of  views  on  the  part  of 
instructors  or  fi*om  an  enlighted  and  harmonious  concurrence  in  a 
uniform  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgement  of  literary  men  and  of 
teachers  could  make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  in- 
dustriously, indeed,  but  firom  the  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  com- 
munication, they  have  not  acted  in  concert.  Endowments  have,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  judgement  ss  to 
become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial;  and  town  and  stata 
policy  in  regard  to  education  has,  though  admirable  in  its  tempo- 
rary results,  and  its  restricted  sphere,  been  so  cramped  in  respect 
to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of  its  proper  influence. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed,  would,  in  all  probability,  do 
away  these  and  similar  impediments  to  the  career  of  improvement, 
and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in  accelerating  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  elevating  the  character,  of  the  nation. 

1 .  As  //te  earliest  stages  of  education  require,  from  their  prospec- 
tive importance,  as  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  peculiar  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers,  the  proposed  society  would  direct  its  at- 
tention to  every  thing  which  might  seem  likely  to  aid  parents  in 
the  domestic  education  of  their  offspring,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  infants. 

^.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  intiruciers  in  tht 
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discharge  of  their  duties.  So  much  hts  recently  been  written 
and  BO  well  on  this  subject,  that  it  seems  to  require  but  little  dis- 
cussion here.'^  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  every  effort  would  be 
made,  which  might  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachers,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youth  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching, 
by  instituting  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  education,  by 
suggesting  methods  of  teaching  these  branches,  by  using,  in  a  word, 
every  means  of  imparting  a  facility  in  communicating  knowledge 
and  in  directing  the  youthful  mind;  so  as  to  furnish  instructers 
*with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the  best  possible  qualifica- 
tions in  the  branches  which  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a 
practicable  object,  cannot  be  put  into  operation  in  a  day,  nor  by  any 
single  act  of  legislature,  nor  by  the  solitary  efforts  of  any  individu- 
al' If  there  is  a  season  for  every  thing  under  the  sun,  there  must 
be,  in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stage  of  comparative  feeble- 
ness and  doubt  and  experiment  and  hazard,  which,  however,  will 
no  doubt  give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalelled 
amount  of  private  and  public  good.  The  only  questions  are.  Where 
shall  this  undertaking  be  commenced? — tr^n? — and  by  whoml''^ 
Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect  this  great  object  be  made, 
as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New- York,  in  Connecticut,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  other  states,!  such  a  society  as  is 
now  proposed  might  contribute  valuable  services  to  the  measures 
which  might  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  society  ought  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instructers  of 
any  order,  but  should  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services  and  the 
duties  of  all,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  advance- 
ment; and  the  mutual  understanding,  and  the  universal  co-opera- 
tion thus  secured  in  the  business  of  instruction,  would  probably  be 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  this  society. % 

3.  An  object  of  vast  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  society  such 
as  is  contemplated,  would  be  the  collecting  of  a  library  of  useful 
wark$  on  educaiion.  The  members  of  the  society  would,  by  means 
of  such  assistance,  proceed  more  intelligently  and  efficiently,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  views;  and  if  the  library  were  made  to  com- 
prise copies  of  every  accessible  school  book,  American  or  Euro- 

*  We  refer  lo  the  interesting  poblicationii  of  Messrs.  GnUaudet  uid  JohnsoB, 
and  the  messages  of  Governors  Clinton  and  Lincoln,  as  well  as  occasional  articlMi 
ID  several  periodical  works,  and  recent  pamphlets  on  education. 

t  See  the  mesiiB«:es  of  Governors  Clinton  and  Lincoln,  and  the  report  of  th^ 
committoe  of  the  Lesislature  of  Connecticut. 

f  See  JallicQ^s  Questions  on  Education  in  Nos.  7  and  8  of  this  Journal. 
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pean,  it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  nd 
extensive  improvement  in  their  respective  branches  of  instructioB. 
The  advantage  thus  afforded  would  be  equally  serviceable  to  suc^ 
of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aiding  teachers  by  lecturei 
or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  themselves. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would  be  Ai 
vnprovement  of  school-books.  It  is  a  thing  not  merely  convenient  of 
advantageous  to  education,  and  to  the  character  of  our  natioDil 
literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  school-books  through- 
out the  country:  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value,  which 
reaches  even  to  the  union  by  which  we  are  constituted  a  powerM 
and  independent  nation.  Local  peculiarities  of  sentiment,  an^ 
undue  attachments  to  local  custom,  are  the  results  in  a  great  met- 
sur^,  of  education.  We  do  not  surely  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
imputation  of  being  sanguine,  when  wc  venture  to  say  that  a  oft* 
tionol  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction,  and  in  school  books,  wooU 
furnish  a  bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feeling,  stronger  than  any 
that  could  be  produced  by  any  other  means,  in  the  season  of  eirlj 
life.  The  precise  extent  to  which  this  desirable  improveniedt 
might  be  carried  would,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  tbe 
feelings  of  individuals,  no  less  than  on  those  of  any  society.  Bat 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render 
such  arrangement  agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  instnicters. 
and  of  the  authors  of  school-books,  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought  bettef 
not  to  multiply  or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave  details  for  a  more 
matured  stage  of  procedure.  A  useful  guide  to  particular  ngvl^ 
lions  is  accessible  in  Count  De  Lasteyrie^s  Nouveau  Systeme 
d^Education.  See  that  pamphlet,  or  the  translation  of  part  of  it* 
given  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Griscom's  Mutual  Instruction. 

Another  useful  guide  will  be  found  in  M.  M-A.  Jullien':*  E> 
quisse  d'un  Ouvragc  sur  I'Education  ComparOe  &,c,  mentioned  in 
the  last  note  on  the  preceding  page. 

6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  of  complete  and  harmonious  d^ 
operation,  would  require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  tovn? 
and  cities  in  tlie  United  States,  should  contain  a  central  commitlcf  Tor 
managing  the  concerns  of  such  a  society;  as  auxiliarUs  to  i«hicb 
and  modelled  on  the  same  plan,  professional  men  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  and  capable  of  pro- 
moting it,  might  associate  themselves  in  every  town  or  convcnietf 
vicinity.  A  corresponding  member  from  every  such  association,  aixl 
one  or  more  from  a  central  committee,  might,  with  great  ease  and 
dispatcli,  conduct  all  tijc  business  of  the  proposed  society  in  any 
one  State;  and  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  great  scale,  migb» 
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mplete  the  otganisation  of  the  society  for  the  United  States. 
le  whole  afiair  offers  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome:  all 
It  is  wanted  is  a  sufficiency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence 
d  of  perseverance  to  sustain  the  undertaking. 
For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  society 
'  the  improvement  of  education,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
>ceedings  of  the  French  Society  of  EducaUony  or  to  the  present 
ndition  of  the  primary  schools  of  Holland,  which  have  attained 
that  condition  through  the  efibrts  of  a  society  duly  impressed 
:h  the  value  of  education,  and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to 
improvement.  The  result  of  that  society's  labors  has  been  no- 
ng  short  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere 
its  action,  accomplished,  too,  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  year^. 
Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
hool  Society  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of 
proved  instruction  at  home  and  abroad;  and  which  has  render- 
the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible  to  the  people  of  England, 
they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  Scotland,  of  New  England, 
of  Holland.  We  might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society 
an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  in- 
uction  and  moral  refinement,  among  the  youngest  class  of 
itish  population. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  in  which  we  hope  all  our  readers 
11  feel  an  interest;  and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting 
rsons  who  have  been  revolving  this  or  similar  subjects  in  their 
nds,  to  favor  us  with  their  thoughts  in  any  form  which  may  suit 
$ir  own  Views.  We*  shall  be  happy  to  select  such  communica- 
ns  as  may  suit  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  for  the 
rpose  of  increasing  public  interest  in  a  topic  so  important  to  na- 
nal  improvement,  and  of  accelerating  the  formation  of  such  a 
zieiy  as  has  been  proposed* 


BEVIEWS. 

I  Addreia  delivered  at  the  Collegiate  InsiUidion  in  AmherHy  Massor 
ckusetts.  By  Heman  Humphrey ^  D,D,  on  occasion  of  his  Inaugu^ 
fotion  to  the  Presidency  of  that  InsiUutumj  October y  15, 1823.  Bos- 
ton: 1823.  pp.  40. 

Thb  main  subject  of  this  address  has  lost  none  of  its  merits  from 
i  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  delivered.     AAer 
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suitably  noticing  the  character  of  his  predecessor,  and  makiflgi 
very  brief  but  touching  allusion  to  the  circumstances  under  vbid 
he  was  himself  called  to  occupy  the  place  left  vacmnt  by  the  6eA 
of  President  Moore,  Dr.  Humphrey  proceeds  to  call  the*atteiitiQi 
of  Iiis  audience  to  Education  as  the  inspiring  theme  of  an  hov'^ 
meditation.     *■  lliis'  says  he  ^  in  a  free,  enlightened  and  chriaoi 
state,  is  confessedly  a  subject  of  the  highest   moment.'     And  ^ 
fact  that  it  must  always  remain  so,  stamps  a  value  on   every  eftti 
to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  any  points  that  have  a  bearing,  civ 
a  remote  one,  upon  any  of  its  interests:  on  ^  every  inquiry  whichn' 
lates  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind — to  the  early  disdpk* 
and  cultivation  of  its  noble  powers — to  the  comparative  merits  9jdit 
fects  oi'  classical  books  and  prevaling  systems  of  instruction — tolhi 
advantages  accruing  from  mathematical  and  other  abstruse  studief- 
to  the  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  public  9^ 
minuries — to  the  present  state  of  science  and  literature  in  our  coA- 1 
try ;  and  to  the  animating  prospects  which  are  opening  before  m  I 
All  these  topics  and  many  more,  nearly  related,  present  themsehei  I 
to  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  mind,  as  it  looks  abroad  froB  I 
some  commanding  eminence,  or  ranges  at  leisure   over  the  wik 
and  busy  fields  of  human  improvement.' 

Dr.  H.  divides  his  subject  '  into  the  three  great  branches  J 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement,  including  all  thai* 
requisite  to  form  a  sound  and  healthy  body,  a  vigorous  and  vdl- 
stored  mind,  and  a  good  heart.'  About  five  pages  of  the  addroi 
are  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  three  divisions,  and  they  eloquent* 
ly  portray  the  advantages  of  an  early,  faithful  and  persevering  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  parents,  to  lay  the  fbundation  of  a  hedthj 
constitution  in  their  ofi'spring  by  subjecting  them  to  that  course  of 
regimen,  ^  which  takes  the  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  conducts  hia 
along  through  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  high  maturity,  in  such  > 
manner,  as  to  give  strength  to  his  arm,  swiftness  to  his  feet,  solifb- 
ty  and  amplitude  to  his  muscles,  symmetry  to  his  frame,  and  expan- 
sion to  all  his  vital  energies^' 

Advice  of  this  nature  strikes  with  peculiar  force  on  almost  evpry 
oar.  There  is  scarce  a  social  circle  among  us,  which  does  not 
mourn  over  the  untimely  decline  and  death  of  some  youthful  member; 
there  is  searce  a  society  or  parish,  that  has  not  had  to  lament  tbc 
blastiiiix  of  their  hopes  by  the  wasting  hand  of  consumption,  laid 
heavily  and  surely  on  the  young  minister  of  promise,  of  piety  and 
talent.  Can  these  inroads  of  disease  be  prevented?  Can  any  habits 
of  lire  be  reeoniniended,  which  shall  prepare  the  frame  to  combat 
with  eliinate,  and  nature,  and  weariness  of  mind  .>  Or  shall  we  con- 
tent ours^elveswifh  the  belief  that  this  scourge  of  our  country  extsti 
in  the  air  we  breathe,  irresistibly  commissioned  by  over-mlinj; 
Providence  to  say  to  the  tide  of  knowledge,  Thus  farshalt  thou  go 
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£  and  no  farther?  For  such  seem  to  us  to  be  its  efTects,  when  it  pros- 
^,  trates  the  man  on  whose  advancement  in  science  and  on  whose  use- 
I  fiilness  to  the  world,  in  the  application  of  his  discoveries  to  the  wants 
^^  mnd  convenience  of  others,  we  had  built  high  expectations.     The 
.  advice,  never  to  despairy  is  applicable  here,     it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
^  that  the  character  of  diheases  is  constantly  changing,  and  it  must 
be  equally  true  that  some  cause  for  these  changes  exists  in  the  va- 
ried  modes  of  living,  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  food  into 
^  common  use  for  daily  diet,  and  new  articles  of  medicine  in  the 
^  practice  of  physic,  and  new  modes  of  treatment,  in  some  diseases 
[  which  make  a  powerful  impression  on  tho  human  system,     iiere 
then,  as  in  other  cases,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  spirit  of 
^  observation.     We  must  mark  well  the  rock  on  which  we  have  seen 
the  health  of  others  dashed  and  their  constitutions  shattered:  wo 
must  avoid  the  roads  which  led  them  into  the  valleys  of  despon- 
dence, and  shun  the  courses  which  carried  them  down  to  the  grave 
'  before  their  time.     On  this  topic  the  address  under  review  con- 
,  dudes  with  the  following  observations. 

*  The  finest  constitution,  the  growth  of  many  years,  may  be  ruin- 
ed in  a  few  months.     However  good  the  health  of  a  student  may 
^  be  when  he  enters  college,  it  requires  much  care  and  pains  to  pre- 
I '  Aerve  it;  and  there  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  the  real  cause 
^  why  so  many  fail.     Hard  study  has  all  the  credit  of  undermining 
^   many  a  constitution,  which  would  have  sustaine'd  twice  as  much 
'  apphcation,  and  without  injury  too,  by  early  rising  and  walking, 
and  by  keeping  up  a  daily  acquaintance  with  the  saw  and  the  axe. 
Worthless  in  themselves,  then,  as  are  the  elements  which  compose 
this  mortal  frame,  so  essential  are  its  healthful  energies  to  the  ope- 
rations of  mind,  that  so  long   as  the  body  and  soul  remain  united, 
too  much  care  can  hardly  be  bestowed  upon  the  former  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter.' 

It  is  manifest  that  no  rules  can  be  given  which  shall  apply  to 
every  case  of  declining  health.  The  same  articles  of  food  are  not 
adapted  to  every  stomach;  but  every  man. of  common  sagacity  may 
learn  from  a  little  experience  what  articles  agree  or  disagree  with 
himself,  and  every  man  should  have  prudence  enough  to  refrain 
from  that  which  hks  been  palpably  injurious  to  him  more  than  once. 
Diflerent  persons  perhaps  require  various  quantities  of  aliment;  but 
every  man  is  conscious  when  he  indulges  beyond  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and  wisdom  teaches  him  the  benefits  of  moderation.  That 
species  of  exercise  which  for  one  would  be  invigorating,  and  send 
through  every  limb  the  pulse  of  joy  and  vivacity,  would  perhaps 
exhaust  the  sinking  powers  of  another,  and  be  foUowed  by  las- 
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ftitude  and  languor.  Four  hours  of  sleep  may  suffice  the  wants  ci 
one  man,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  or  sixty,  while  another  just  emerg- 
ing from  puberty  may  demand  no  less  than  eight.  One  perdoa 
may  have  acquired  such  firmness  of  habit,  that  he  can  endure  the 
•corchings  of  the  sun  and  the  peltings  of  the  storm  without  sutieriflj 
any  thing  of  harm:  another's  health  may  compel  him  to  graduiie 
his  dress  by  the  thermometer,  and  to  retreat  into  the  shade  Iroa 
the  summer's  heat,  and  take  shelter  at  the  fire-side  from  the  seren- 
ties  of  winter. 

But  there  is  one  rule  to  which  we  believe  all  may  adTantageoosk 

adhere.     CuUivaU  habits  of  regtdarihf.      Let  the  hours  for  sleepins 

and  waking  be  regiUar.     Let  the  student  satisfy  himself  that  eiglt 

seven  or  six  hours  of  rest  will  serve  to  replenish  the  day's  exhtsi- 

tion;  and  then  let  him  invariably  take  his  six,  seven,  or  eight  hoars; 

and  be  sure  that  they  commence  as  early  as  ten  o'clock.     Midnigbi 

is  no  time  for  that  man's  studies  who  regards  his  health:  the  book 

and  the  pen  should  be  thrown  aside  half  an  hour,   at  least,  beton 

we  lay  our  bodies  down.     The  mind  derives  as  little  benefit  iiroB 

that  sleep  to  which  the  student  rushes  from  his  books,  as  the  bod] 

does  from  food  taken  hastily  in  the  hurry  of  business  or  of  work 

both  are  refreshed  for  the  moment;  but  the  body  acquires  no  Doth 

ment  and  the  mind  no  vigor,  to  enable  either  the  one  or  the  oth< 

to  renew  their  toil  on  the  succeeding  day,  with  that  alacrity  whid 

we  all  feel  af\cr  calm  repose  or  undisturbed  repasts.     Let  the  hoar 

for  meals  be  also  regular  ;  let  the  quantity  of  food  be  regularltf  tli 

same,  or  if  this  be  increased  or  diminished,  let  that  be  done  wit 

regularity:  let  the  kind  and  quality  of  food  be  regular^  not  to-da>  re 

stricting  one's  self  to  a  dry  crust  and  cup  of  water,  and  to  morroi 

indulging  in  the  richest  of  the  market.    Above  all  things  he  regvicri 

•low  in  eating:  tax  not  the  stomach  with  the  duties  of  the  teeil 

The  time  lost  at  the  table  will  be  gained  at  the  desk,   in  coosf 

quence  of  the  freedom  from  oppression,  and   buoyancy  of  spirit 

which  follows  a  light  and  well  digested  dish.     Intense  study  shoul 

never  deprive  the  invalid  of  his  regular  meal:  if  when  the  hour  return 

his  appetite  does  not  return  with  it,  yet  let  the  student  leave  hi 

task  and  take  his  scat  at  the  family  board;  this  will  revi\*e  his  u 

ture,  and  probably  waken  him  to  a  relish  of  what  is  necessary  ti: 

his  support. 

We  might  add  here  some  suggestions  on  the  expediency  of  a^ 
justing  the  kind  and  degree  of  exercise  to  be  taken  by  diflereut  ifl 
dividuals,  acardiiig  to  some  rule:  our  thoughts,  however,  have  bcei 
so  amply  anticipated  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal,  tbi^  ^ 
dispense  with  them  and  proceed  to  consider  the  second  divisioa  < 
President  Humphrey's  address,  which  relates  to  inieUeciual  tmjwvn 
meat. 
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On  this  head  he  commences  with  such  observations  as  these: 
*  It  is  the  intelligent  and  immortal  mind,  which  pre-eminentlj  dis- 
tinguishes man  *^  but  this  intelligent  and  immortal  principle 
***  is  not  created  in  full  strength  and  maturity.  As  the  body 
passes  slowly  through  infancy  and  childhood,  so  does  the  mind. 
Feeble  at  first,  it  '^  grows  with  the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the 
strength"  of  the  corporeal  system.  Destitute  alike  of  knowledge  at 
their  birth,  the  children  of  one  family,  or  generation,  have,  in  this 
respect,  no  advantage  over  those  of  another.  All,  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  have  every  thing  to  learn. 
No  one  was  ever  bom  a  Newton,  or  an  Edwards.  It  is  patient, 
vigorous  and  long  continued  application  that  makes  the  great  mind. 
All  must  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge,  and  ad- 
vance from  step  to  step  in  nearly  the  same  manner.' 

The  doctrine  advanced  in  the  above  quotation  finds  many  dis- 
posed to  controvert  it.  Differences  in  dispositions  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  intellect  discover  themselves  so  early,  that  most  people 
would  without  reflection  pronounce  such  difl^rences  to  be  innate; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  who  might  shrink  from  the  theological  con- 
clusions to  which  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  would  almost  ne- 
cessarily lead.  Apart  from  the  latter  consideration,  however,  the 
question  is  of  less  importance  than  may  at  first  view  appear.  For 
whether  all  are  born  endowed  with  equal  talent  or  otherwise,  it  is 
past  doubt  that  changes  are  produced  in  individual  infants,  by  every 
one  of  the  varying  accidents  to  which  every  one  of  them  is  sub- 
jected, which  by  the  time  a  child  has  come  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate his  ideas  amount  to  the  same  thing.  In  either  case  it  is  true 
in  the  words  of  the  address,  that  ^  in  every  system  of  education,  two 
things  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view:— ^rs/,  that  the  mind  itself 
is  to  be  formed;  is  to  be  gradually  expanded  and  strengthened 
into  vigorous  manhood,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  its  faculties;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  enriched  and  embellished  with  various 
knowledge.' 

^  That,  then,  must  obviously  be  the  best  system  of  mental  educa- 
tion, which  does  most  to  devclope  and  strengthen  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  which  pours  into  the  mind  the  richest  streams  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  The  object  of  teaching  should  never  be,  to 
excuse  the  student  from  thinking  and  reasoning;  but  to  leam(?)  him 
how  to  think  and  to  reason.  It  is  his  own  application  that  is  to  give 
him  distinction.  It  is  climbing  the  hill  of  science  by  dint  of  eflTort 
and  perseverance  and  not  being  carried  vp  on  other  men's  shoulders. 
L«et  every  youth,  therefore,  early  settle  it  in  his  mind,  that  if  he 
would  ever  be  any  thing,  he  has  got(  ?)  to  make  himself;  or  in  other 
words,  to  rise  by  personal  application.  Let  him  always  try  his  own 
sitrengthy  and  try  it  effectually,  before  he  is  allowed  to  call  upon 
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Hercules.  Put  him  first  upon  his  own  invention;  send  him  Uck 
again  and  again  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  make  )ib 
feel,  that  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  industry  and  persevenoct 
to  accomplish. 

^  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  a  very  nice,  not  to  sit 
difficult  question,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  simplify  elemeDtay 
books  in  our  primary  schools;  but  more  especially,  in  the  adirand 
stages  of  a  liberal  education.  1  am  aware,  that  much  may  besii 
in  favor  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  lessons  for  children ;  and  I  fredj 
admit,  that  several  elementary  writers  of  the  present  day,  are  eotiM 
to  much  credit  for  what  they  have  done  in  this  humble;  thoi^ 
highly  important  sphere.  1  am  conyinced,  however,  that  even  bert 
the  simplifying  process  has  been  carried  too  fiu*. 

'  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  every  thing  should  be 
made  as  plain  and  easy  for  the  learner  as  possible.  Hence  to  be 
held  in  check  during  a  long  and  painful  hour  or  more,  by  a  mo^ 
proposition  in  Euclid,  is  considered  an  intolerable  hardship  bf 
those,  who  dislike  nothmg  so  much  as  close  and  slowly  productive 
thinking.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  their  minds,  thattbis 
is  the  very  kind  of  exercise,  which  is  indipensable,  to  give  scope 
and  energy  to  the  intellectual  powers/ 

Some  judicious  thoughts  are  offered  by  President  Humphrey,  is 
this  connection,  upon  the  method  of  teaching  by  lectures,  and  tbe 
new  modes  of  itinerant  lecturingj  and  other  ^  time  and  book  and  It- 
bor  saving  expedients'  which  have  been  devised  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  intellectual  effort.  These,  with  some  honorable  excep- 
tions, he  calls  *  Protean  forms  of  literary  quackery  which  cannot 
hold  the  ascendency  long  in  any  enlightened  community.'  All  ^ 
would  say  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  they  may  possibly  excite  bert 
and  there,  in  some  individual,  a  taste  for  some  study  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  acquired,  and  which  may  occasionally  be 
cultivated  to  public  benefit.  Still,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
the  writer  has  not,  when  touching  on  this  and  the  preceding  topics, 
used  a  less  vague  and  more  guarded  phraseology.  There  is  some- 
thing, we  think,  too  indefinite  in  the  animadversions  on  the  simpli- 
fying of  elementary  books,  and  on  the  expedient  of  itinerant  lec- 
turing.    The  author  has,  we  admit,  made  use  of  some  qualifying 

expressions.     But  on  a  point  like  this  the  utmost   precision  is  re- 
quired. 

We  pass  to  the  third  and  last  great  branch  of  education,  the  mo- 
rai:  here  Dr.  Humphrey  tells  us,  <  I  do  not  merely  say  that  this 
branch  is  indispaisabU—for,  in  a  sense,  it  is  every  ikmg.  What  wouW 
a  finely  cultivated  mind,  united  to  the  best  physical  constitution  be, 
without  moral  principle.?  What  but  mere  brute  force,  impelled  by 
the  combmed  and  terrible  energies  of  a  perverted  understaodii^ 
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and  a  depraved  heart  ?  How  much  worse  than  physical  imbecility, 
is  strength  employed  in  doing  evil?  How  much  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  most  profound  ignorance,  is  a  high  state  of  mental  cul- 
tivation, when  once  men  have  broken  away  from  the  control  of 
conscience  and  the  Bible. 

'  *  Without  the  fear  of  God  nothing  can  be  secure  for  one  moment. 
Without  the  control  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  education  is 
a  drawn  and  polished  sword,  in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  maniac. 
In  his  madness  he  may  fall  upon  its  point,  or  bathe  it  in  the  blood 
of  the  innocent.  Great  and  highly  cultivated  talents,  allied  to 
skepticism,  or  infidelity,  are  the  right  arm  that  '^  scatters  firebrands 
arrows  and  death."  Afler  all  the  dreams  of  human  perfectibility, 
and  all  the  hosannas  which  have  been  profanely  lavished  upon  rea- 
son, philosophy  and  literature,  who,  but  for  the  guardianship  of  re- 
ligion, could  protect  his  beloved  daughters,  or  be  safe  in  his  own 
house  for  one  night?  What  would  civil  government  be  in  the  pro- 
found sleep  of  conscience,  and  in  the  absence  of  right  moral 
habits  and  feelings — what,  but  an  iron  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  intoxicated  anarchy  on  the  other? 

'  Let  that  system  of  religious  education  which  is  begun  in  the  fa- 
mily, be  carried  into  the  primary  school,  from  thence  into  the 
academy  and  up  to  the  public  seminary.  Such  a  course  of  moral 
instruction,  is  the  more  important  in  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  free  and  republican  character  of  all  our  institutions.' 

The  concluding  parts  of  this  address  have  reference,  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  actuated  the  fathers  of  New  England  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  older  colleges,  particularly  their  union  of  scientific 
with  religious  instruction;  to  the  subject  of  the  age  at  which  youth 
should  be  permitted  to  commence  college  life;  to  the  expediency 
of  affording  assistance  to  youth  disposed  to  seek  an  education  with 
views  to  the  ministry;  to  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  institution  at  Amherst  has  grown  up;  and  finishes  with  a  glow- 
ing anticipation  of  the  good  that  shall  be  efiected  within  its  walls. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  address  we  discover  a  display  of  ar- 
dent zeal,  which  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression respecting  the  character  of  the  author.  When  he  glances 
at  the  sorrowful  event  which  vacated  the  chair  of  the  college,  his 
style  is  tender  and  pathetic:  when  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality is  the  theme,  it  is  firm  and  plain;  when  he  discusses  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  it  is  lucid,  and  convincing:  on  early  education  it 
evinces  the  anxiety  of  parental  watchfulness:  on  christian  charity 
it  is  warm;  in  classical  allusions  it  shows  familiarity  with  standard 
authors,  and,  where  knowledge  on  general  subjects  should  be  ex- 
pected, it  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  uniformly  correct. 
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Remarks  on  Greek^  Grammars.    Boston^  1826:  pjL  27. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a  review  which  appeared  inNos-o. 
and  6.  of  this  Journal;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  leading  sub- 
ject of  that  article  excites  such  an  interest  as  to  call  for  its  publicf 
tion  in  a  separate  form. 

The  avowed  principle  of  the  Journal  of  Education  being  tint  lo 
fiivorite  theories  shall  be  obtruded  .to  the  exclusion  of  fair  dieciie 
sion,  the  individual  who  writes  the  following  strictures,  feels  at  Iflieftf 
to  express  fully  his  dissent  from  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  ii 
the  Remarks,  and  more  especially  as  they  inculcate  notions  whick 
seem  likely  to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  the  process  of  improve- 
mont  in  education. 

Before  calling  in  question  however  a  sihgle  statement  in  tJ» 
Remarks,  it  is  due  to  the  author  of  that  article  to  say,  that  the 
learning  and  the  research  which  it  displays  are  creditable  not  onlf 
to  himself  but  to  his  country.  The  writer  shows  that  he  possessd 
not  merely  the  taste,  but — what  at  our  day  and  in  this  country  tie 
a  much  rarer  and  higher  commendation-^-the  industry  and  yie  zetl 
of  a  genuine  scholar.  High  intellectual  attainments,  however,  are 
not  always  a  guarranty  for  correct  views  of  the  human  mind  or  of 
the  great  subject  of  education;  and  they  never  can  supply  the  place 
of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  humble  art  of  teaching.  A  profoond 
scholar,  indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  the  worst  qualitied  person  for 
aiding  the  details  of  education.  He  sits  in  his  closet,  contemplat- 
ing with  a  high  enthusiasm  the  works  of  stupendous  intellects,  in 
their  rich  marginal  garniture  of  annotation  and  commentary,  till  the 
intensity  of  his  admiration  becomes  an  absorbing  passion  which 
disqualifies  him,  in  a  degree,  for  the  office  of  deciding  a  purely  prac- 
ticaJ  question  on  the  merits  of  the  comparatively  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  teaching. 

The  professed  scholar's  devotion  to  the  classics  and  to  the  mi- 
nuter shades  of  thought  and  expression  which  constitute  the  nice- 
tics  of  grammar,  and  his  attachment  to  the  scholastic  habits  ]<Hig 
associated  with  his  favorite  pursuits,  are  very  powerful  barriers  to 
his  attaining  correct  or  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  instruction. 
He  has  entailed  on-his  mind  a  dry  and  exclusive  style  of  thought, 
an  abstraction,  a  stillness  and  a  languor,  which  revolt  from  the 
bustle  of  activity  and  change ;  and  which  lead  him  to  regard  every 
attempt  at  reform  as  a  troublesome  innovation.  Even  the  dull 
scholastic  aspect  of  his  own  education,  has  borrowed  a  reflected 
charm  from  the  venerated  features  of  antiquity,  which  is  more  con- 
genial to  his  mental  habits,  than  any  trait  of  the  busy  and  intruding 
face  of  modern  improvement. 
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"he  attempt  to  introduce  the  inductive  method  of  inttniction  in 
languages,  seehis  accordingly  to  be  looked  on  with  no  friendly 
by  the  author  of  the  article  under  review.  <  Induction,'  says 
writer,  ^  is  a  term  which  is  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  su- 
icial,  by  whom  its  real  signification  is  as  ill  understood  as  its 
ory  is  by  those  who  suppose  the  discovery  of  it  to  be  the  pecu- 
boast  of  modern  times/  This  sweeping  assertion  requires  a 
3  examination.  The  ^  popular  cant  about  induction,'  is  a  thing 
pily  so  prevalent  that  it  may  be  traced  in  essays,  pamphlets, 
school-books,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  work  which 
most  successfully  maintained  the  utility  of  inductive  instruction 
le  United  States  Literary  Gazette;  a  publication  which  has  done 
e  to  reform  the  character  of  instruction,  within  a  few  years,  than 
previously  been  effected  through  any  other  channel.  Some  wri- 
I  in  that  work  have,  it  is  true,  used  the  terms  induction  and  analy- 
somewhat  unguardedly.  They  have  not  appended  a  definition  to 
ie  terms  in  every  instance  in  which  they  have  used  them,  setting 
h  that  the  words  were  to  be  taken,  not  always  in  a  strictly  sci- 
ific  sense,  but  in  a  popular  acceptation  ;  not  in  the  sense  of 
ucing  to  elements,  (for  then  we  should  confine  it  to  chemistry,) 
in  the  acknowledged  and  authorised  usage  of  tracing  to  princi- 
3.  But,  must  writers  who  are  contributing  to  a  popular  work, 
ays  feel  bound  to  remind  their  readers  that  they  are  using  words 
heir  popular  sense?— Farther: 

If,  indeed,  those  who  would  have  us  adopt  this  method  in  the  ac- 
Mtion  of  languages,  as  we  understand  their  use  of  the  term,  would  also 
uire  us  to  follow  it,  in  all  our  studies,  the  argument  would  at  least 
consistent  Now  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  are  not  to  avail  ourselves 
hose  general  principles,  or  rules,  in  languages^  which  have  been 
luced  from  actual  observation,  but  must  begin  anew  by  *  induction,* 
y  should  we  not  proceed  by  the  same  method  in  all  the  sctencei? 
\y  should  we  not,  for  example,  in  astronomy  throw  aside,  .is  so 
ch  useless  lumber,  those  sublime  general  truths,  the  discovery  of 
ich  seems  to  have  been  reserved  during  so  many  ages  by  the  author 
lature  for  the  mighty  minds  of  Kepler  and  Newton  ;  as.  the  disco- 
y  and  elucidation  of  numberless  other  general  results,  flowing  from 
se,  has  also  been  reserved  for  a  few,  and  very  few,  of  their  iilus- 
•us  successors  ?  Wby  should  we  not,  too,  in  the  study  of  other 
ts  of  nature,  as  botany,  minerafogy,  chemistry,  and,  in  short,  every 
neb  of  knowledge,  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  like  general 
[hs,  which  were  first  discerned  and  investigated  by  the  great  men, 
•y  have  immortalised  themselves  as  the  founders  of  these  sciences  ? 

:  in  the  sciences,  generally,  it  would  be  thought  preposterous  to 
ip  a  learner  in  ignorance  of  the  various  general  truths,  which  have 
tn    already  discovered,  and  to  direct  him  to  proceed  by  his  own 
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strength  to  investigate  thero  for  himself  by  tlie  process  of  *  inductiod' 
What !  shall  the  whole  natural  world  be  laid  before  the  pupil,  io  all 
its  apparent  confusion  and  irregularity,  and  he  iheD  be  directed  U' 
class  and  arrange  its  parts,  and  with  endless  labor  to  investigate,  i{ 
he  should  have  the  sagacity  to  discern  Ibem,  those  ionuaierable  geor* 
ral  results,  which  have  been  ascertained  with  so  much  labor^and  irbick, 
in  fact,  constitute  science  ?' 

This  careless  sort  of  reasoning  comes  very  unexpectedly  fioB 
a  person  of  our  author's  intellectual  power  and  discipline.— The 
question  is  not  by  any  means  whether  '  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  d 
genera]  principles  or  rules  in  language/  but  how  are  we  to  avail  oiff- 
selves  of  them.  Must  a  pupil  submissively  take  the  mere  aseertioi 
of  his  book  or  his  teacher  for  his  knowledge  of  a  fact  or  a  prisd- 
ple— or  may  he  be  permitted  to  see  and  know  for  himself  ?  ifoo 
the  teacher  acquit  himself  best  who  allows  hi;s  pupil  to  learo  bf 
rote  the  rule  ^  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in  number 
and  person,'  and  then  shows  him  the  application  of  the  rule  in  pl^ 
ticular  instances,— -or  he  who  guides  the  mind  of  his  pupil  first  to 
the  fact  mentioned  in  the  rule,  as  it  presents  itself  in  one  example, 
then  in  another,  and  so  on  till  he  has  actually  convinced  the  under- 
standing of  the  boy,  first,  that  there  is  such  a  fact  as  that  on  vfaidi 
the  rule  is  based,  and  then  that  this  fact  is  of  so  frequent  occor- 
rence  as  to  become  susceptible  of  being  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  rule  ?  Which  of  these  teachers  does  his  duty  ?  Which  of  them  b 
forming  useful  habits  m  the  young  mind?  With  which  would  a  pa- 
rent of  common  intelligence  prefer  placing  his  son,  were  the  choice 
of  instructers  offered? 

The  teacher^s  office  is  not  to  make  his  pupil  ^  begin  anew  by  io- 
duction,'  but  to  guide  him  right,  to  train  him  to  the  exercise  of  hi» 
own  powers^  to  enable  him  to  achieve  his  own  progress.  Indnc- 
tive  teaching,  (if  we  know  any  thing  of  it  after  many  years'  prac- 
tice,) is  not  beginning  anew  by  an  independent  course  of  effort:  it 
is  making  the  wisest  use — the  most  practical  one,  at  least— ^ftke 
labors  of  our  predecessors,  and  especially  of  the  great  lights  which 
great  minds  have  shed  on  the  path  along  which  they  have  travelled. 

If  inductive  teaching  implies  that  the  teacher  guides  the  pupil* 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  left  to  begin  aneWy  then  the  whole  of  the 
declamatory  argument  about  throwing  away  the  aid  offered  by  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  &c.  falls  to  the  ground. 

*  If,  then,  the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  in  general 
are  proper,  we  can  perceive  no  solid  reason  why  the  same  course, 
to  a  certain  extent,  should  not  be  pursued  in  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign languages/ 
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The  reviewer  here  returns  to  a  more  moderate  tone;  and  in  the 
phrase  *  to  a  certain  extent,'  comes  to  ground  on  which  the  most 
sanguine  advocate  of  analytic  instruction  would  be  willing  to  meet 
him.  Synthesis  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  valuable  an  instrument 
in  teaching  as  analysis.  The  complaint  is  not  that  the  synthetic 
method  is  used,  but  that  it  is  used  indiscriminately  and  invariably, 
and  in  cases  where  the  analytic  would  be  more  serviceable. 

The  quotation  from  Sir  William  Jones,  is,  perhaps,  when  atten- 
threly  considered,  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  that  me- 
thod of  teaching  which  the  reviewer  condemns. 

*  When  the  student,*  says  be,  (Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  (he 
Persian  language,)  *  can  read  tbe  characters  with  fluency,  and  has 
learned  the  true  pronunciation  of  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  native,  let 
hun  peruse  the  grammar  with  attention,  and  commit  to  memory  the  regular 
mflections  of  the  nouns  and  the  verbs ;  he  need  not  burden  his  mind  with 
those  that  deviate  from  the  common  form,  as  they  will  be  insensibly 
learned  in  a  short  course  of  reading/ 

The  question  may  we  think  be  confidently  put  to  any  unbiassed 
mind — If  the  irregular  inflections  (the  exceptions)  occur  so  fre- 
quently that  they  are  insenMhi  learned,  and  the  task  of  formal  com- 
mitting to  memory  may  be  dispensed  with,  will  not  the  regular  in- 
flections, from  their  much  greater  number  and  their  frequency  of 
occurrence,  be  much  more  likely  to  be  hiaensibly  learned;  and  does 
not  the  argument  for  not  burdening  the  memory  acquire  in  fact, 
infinitely  greater  force? 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  answer  ^to  this  question  involves  the 
soundness  of  an  argument  ex  cathedra,  which  might  well  stagger 
the  boldest  inquirer.  But  let  things  and  not  names  decide  the 
point.  How  would  we  settle  it,  if  we  should  for  a  moment  lay 
aside  the  awe  of  literary  authority,  and  bring  the  argument  to  the 
impartial  test  of  its  own  weight  only?  When  Sir  William  Jones 
conmiunicates  a  fact  regarding  the  etymology  or  the  syntax  of  the 
Persian  language,  we  would  receive  it  with  the  profoundest  defe- 
rence. But  when  he  lays  down  a  rule  in  teaching,  involving  a 
principle  which  is  founded  on  a  well  known  fact  in  the  habits  of 
the  human  mind,  his  statements  may  and  ought  to  be  canvassed  by 
the  humblest  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  guided  by  truth  rather  than 
hy  authority. 

As  for  the  quotation  from  the  venerable  Lily,  quaint  and  curious 
though  it  be,  it  fails  of  answering  the  reviewers  purpose;  for  it  ne- 
cessarily falls  along  with  the  direction  quoted  from  the  great  oriental 
scholar  mentioned  above. 

The  paragraph  which  follows  is,  we  think,  another  instance  of 
random  assertion  in  the  place  of  sound  argumont. 
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^  We  have  extended  these  remarks  further,  perhaps,  than  the  subjed 
before  us  demanded,  because  we  have  observed  opioioos  promulgated 
in  some  publications  of  the  present  day,  which  we  believe  to  be  oif  er- 
roneous tendency  in  regard  to  certain  fundamental  principles  of  edo- 
cation,  as  well  as  the  practical  mode  of  applying  tbem.  There  ca 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  knowledge  o( partieulart^  to  speak  in  schoh^ 
language,  is  the  most  exact  and  thorough  ;  but,  it  is  equally  ceitiiBi 
that  as  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  all  our  necessary  atuUies  is  bejoed 
the  grasp  o(  man,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  that  approximatioB 
to  it,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  ^eiteralf** 

We  are  happy  to  find  so  able  an  advocate  of  the  old  method,  go 90 
for  in  favor  of  the  new,  as  to  admit  that  ^  the  knowledge  of  parMvt 
is  the  most  exact  and  thorough.'  Thb  sentiment  deserves  to  be 
written  in  indelible  characters  over  the  door  of  every  schooI-rooB, 
and  to  be  suspended  over  the  desk  of  every  student.     ^  the  xium- 

LEDGE  OF  PARTICULARS  IS  THE  MOST  EXACT  AND  THOROUGH!'     NoV, 

with  this  conclusion  before  his  eyes,  what  capable  teacher,  vbit 
true  scholar,  would  be  content  with  a  flimsy  knowledge  of  gene 
rals;  when  the  exact  and  thorough  understanding  of  particularB  is 
Vithin  his  reach,  and  needs  but  an  energetic  and  persevering  efibft 
to  grasp  it.  I'he  late  President  Dwight  has,  in  one  of  his  letters 
on  New-England,  very  shrewdly  divided  mankind  into  two  classes- 
students  of  generals,  and  students  of  particulars.  Into  the  foimer 
class  he  throws  the  indolent,  the  acquiescing,  the  superficial,  the 
ill-informed;  and  into  the  latter  the  enterprising,  the  accurate,  aod 
the  profound.  The  division  wears  an  air  of  humor,  but  it  betrays 
an  observant  and  penetrating  mind. — We  will  leave  the  illustratioo, 
however,  to  speak  for  itself. 

To  return  to  the  Remarks — *  it  is  equally  certain,'  says  the  re- 
viewer, ^  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  all  our  necessary  studies  is 
beyond  the  grasp  of  man.'  Indeed !  How  is  it  certain?  In  bov 
many,  and  in  what  parts  of  our  necessary  studies  is  it  certain?  Who 
knows  the  force  or  the  extent  of  the  grasp  of  man  ?  Has  it  yet 
been  fully  tried,  after  the  invigorating  training  of  a  rational  aod 
practical  and  inductive  course  of  discipline  in  all  its  efforts? 

The  point  to  be  proved  in  the  present  instance,  is,  that  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  langtiages,  the  desirable  species  of  knowledge  cannot 
be  attained.  How  far  a  mere  assertion  in  general  terms  can  affect 
the  particular  case  before  us,  must  depend  on  a  predisposition  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  authority  of  the  individual  who  makes 
the  assertion.  The  zealous  advocate  of  induction  is  equally  cou6- 
dent  in  his  assertion  that  the  exact  and  thorough  species  of  know- 
ledge is  attainable  in  this  department  of  education;  and  he  not  only 
reasons  plausibly  and  practically,  but  he  tells  you  that  the  indue- 
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tive  method  has  heen  completely  successful,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried  in  this  country;  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  public  schools*  of 
France;  where  boys  learn  as  much  of  Latin  in  five  months  on  this 
plan,  as  on  the  obsolete  one  they  did,  or  is  done  elsewhere,  in  years; 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  in  excellent  pri- 
vate schools.  Here  are  facts.  Argument  and  declamation  cannot 
affect  them. 

Inductive  instruction  in  the  languages  is  in  this  country  but  in 
its  incipient  stage  of  experiment.  Thus  far  it  has  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation;  and  we  hope  that  no  statements  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  come  from  what  source  they  may,  will  have  any  ten- 
dency to  check  experiment,  under  circumstances  especially  in  which 
it  is  found  successful  elsewhere.  . 

The  writer  of  the  Remarks  seems  to  think  it  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  that  in  teaching  Greek  grammar  one  fixed  volume  should 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  We  agree  with  the  au- 
thor to  a  certain  extent.  While  teachers  are  so  variously  qualified 
for  their  ofiice,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  uni- 
formity in  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  But  ,the  day,  we  hope,  is 
coming  when  our  teachers  will  not  bind  themselves  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  any  single  grammarian,  but  will  be  found  able  to  com- 
pare the  statements  and  the  merits  of  every  useful  writer  on  the 
subject  which  they  teach.  This  is,  afler  aU,  the  only  true  method 
of  instructing.  The  teacher  who  merely  marks  off  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hues  to  be  learned  and  recited,  might  be  fully  replaced  by 
an  automaton.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  an  instructer  explains  what  is 
set  down  for  him  and  his  pupil  in  the  book.  He  must  not  fetter 
his  own  mind  nor  his  pupil's  in  this  way.  He  should  come  to  the 
business  of  teaching,  with  a  mind  stored  with  all  that  is  useful  and 
instructive  in  the  subject  of  every  lesson,  and  should  transfer,  as 
far  as  he  can,  his  own  stock  of  ideas  to  the  opening  mind  that  is 
before  him.  He  should  be  able  not  merely  to  appreciate,  but,  where 
it  may  be  necessary,  to  fill  up,  and  even  to  correct,  his  text-book. 
The  ill-informed  and  the  prejudiced  may  decry  oral  instruction — 
o1r  which  by  the  way  they  know  little  or  nothing  from  observation 
or  experience.  But  teachers  who  are  zealous  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  pupils,  should  never  forget  that  in  every  guod 
school  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  every  seminary,  up 
to  the  universities,  this  is  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching,  in 
every  branch.  Written  lectures  are,  in  fact,  but  a  more  regular 
shape  of  oral  instruction;  and  judicious  lecturing,  accompanied  by 
sufficient  illustration  and  by  examination  and  exercise  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  is,  so  far  at  least  as  the  human  mind  has  yet  advanced, 
fhe  most  successful  method  of  imparting  instruction. 
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At  another  opportunity  I  may  follow  the  learned  reviewer  fbrtha. 
I  would  not,  however,  take  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  witbovt 
ezpresBing  my  profound  respect  for  the  learning  he  displays;  vA 
if  I  have  used  great  freedom  in  my  remarks,  it  baa  been  only  wba 
the  writer  has  stepped  from  his  study  into  the  school-room,  and  Ins 
expressed  a  thought  which  seemed  hostile  to  improvement  in  ti- 
struction. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

PBOSPECTUS   OF  THE   LONDON   OTMNASTIC    SOCIETY. 
Ji  short  account  of  the  revtvo/  tfC^ymnatHeij  ^. 


It  may  be  trulj  said,  that  the  reyival  of  GymDasticsi  so  loDg  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  antiquity,  is  ooe  of  the  greatest  adTancemeBts  yet  made  to  the  science  d 
education,  and  not  among  the  least  conspicuous  inipro?eiiients  of  the  preseot  eo- 
iigbtened  age.  Every  one  who  reflects,^-e?ery  one  who  koows  aoy  thing,  knows, 
and  by  experience,  hot^  intimate  a  connection  there  exists  between  bod}  aod 
mind, — how  invariably  the  healthy  or  sickly  temperament  of  the  one  influeoce< 
that  of  the  other  ;  (hat  when  the  body  is  strong,  healthy  and  active,  so  is  tbe 
mind  cheerful  and  elastic,  and  that  when  the  former  is  sickly  and  diseased,  wis 
the  latter  languid  and  depressed.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  understood 
this  i  and  their  education  was  accordingly  directed  to  the  developemeot,  not  od- 
ly  of  (he  mental,  but  also  of  the  coporeal  powers ;  and  this  corporeal  branch  of 
education  was  termed  Gymnastics.  * 

In  the  middle  ages,  however,  when  education  got  into  the  hands,  and  was  at  the 
sole  disposal,  of  the  monks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gymnastics  altogether  disap- 
peared. The  lords  of  the  soil  indeed,  knights  and  princes,  contended  at  their 
splendid  tilts  and  tournaments ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  degraded  and 
enslaved,  the  more  efiectually  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  and  the  pride  of  their 
oppressors.  Thl^  age  of  chivalry,  as  it  was  termed,  passed  away  however  in 
succeeding  ages  i  even  these  knightly  games  became  extinct,  and  Gymnastics, 
gradually  losing  ground,  were  at  length  reduced  to  the  very  name,  known  possibly 
to  some  musty  philosophers  who  might  have  stumbled  on  it  in  their  insane  be- 
cause indiscriminate  enthusiasm  for  whatever  might  bear  the  stamp  of  barbariao 
or  antiquity.  In  modem  times,  however,  more  practical  men  have  sprang  up 
amongst  us — men  who  not  only  have  detected,  but  pointed  out,  and,  at  far  v  '» 
them  lay  supplied,  the  deficiency.  To  these  men— Professors  Gutsmuths  aod 
Jahn — the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  revival  of  this  long  lost  art, — ^  this  relic  of 
an  age  gone  by' — is  more  partirulurly  due.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  tliey  devised  numerous  exercises,  arranged  tbem 
in  a  well  adapted  series,  and  again  restored  Gymnastics  to  something  like  tbor 
former  rank  and  importance. 

In  many  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Gj-mnasia  were  e^tabfished. 
The  youth,  and  even  grown  men,  soon  derived  more  pleasure  from  exercises 
which  fortified,  than  m  pleasures  which  paralised,  the  powers  of  their  bodies. 
By  the  consciousness  of  increased  vigor,  the  mind  too  became  powerfully  excited, 
and  strove  for  equal  perfection,  and  the  constant  ambition  of  every  pnpil  was  to 
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verify  in  his  own  bstaDce,  the  truth  of  the  adnge,  ^  Mens  $ana  in  eorpore  »anOy — 
ji  sound  mind  tn  a  heaiihjf  boify}  Even  the  naturally  indoleut  were  irresistibly 
carried  away  by  the  zeal  of  tlieir  comrades ;  persons,  diseased  and  weakly^  re- 
covered their  health,  for  the  restoration  o(  which  these  exercises  were  possibly 
the  only  effectual  remedy  The  certificates  of  physician.^  wherever  Gymnastics 
ivere  btroduced,  concurred  as  to  their  healthful  tendency,  nor  were  the  highest 
teitimonials  from  parents  and  teachers  found  wanting.  Indeed,  all  young  men 
trbo  cultivated  them,  were  acknowledged  to  have  improved  in  health  and  morals, 
and  to  have  acquired  an  open,  (ree^  and  graceful  deportment.  For  three  or  four 
years  past,  Gymnastics  have  been  also  introduced  into  England  ;  and  for  so  limited 
a  period  have  met  with  decided  success.  They  have  be^  patronised  by  the  Go- 
vernment— have  been  adopted  in  the  army ;  in  the  Royal  Military,  and  Naval 
schools ;  besides  the  Charter-house,  and  many  private  establishments.  '  Private 
Gymnasia,  too,  have  also  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
ceived considerable  encouragement.  But  in  order  to  render  Gymynastics  gene- 
rally beneficial,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  permanent,  and  a  national  basis,  a  Pub- 
lic Gymnasium  has  been  established  in  a  central  part  of  London,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  ail  persons  of  character  and  respectabih ty,  and  on  terms  as  nearly  as 
possible  proportioned  to  their  pecuniary  abilities.  Its  conduct  and  regulation 
will  be  placed  under  the  management  of  a  Society. 

In  London,  the  birth-place  as  it  were  of  invention,  where  the  labor  of  her  in- 
habitants is  more  exclusively  mental  than  in  any  otlier  locality,  it  is  evident  that 
a  provi«ton  for  maintaining  something  like  an  equilibrium  between  the  energies  of 
body  and  mind  must  be  supplied,  before  their  proverbially  care-worn  faces  and 
emaciated  frames  cease  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  philanthropist— -before 

The  languid  eye,  the  cheek 


Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle ;  and  the  vapid  aouP 

sliall  cea^e  to  reproach,  not  their  owners,  but  the  bad  system  which  has  engen- 
dered these  horrors,  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  them. 

That  an  iostilotion  similar  to  the  one  proposed,  is  and  has  long  been,  a  deside- 
ratuin  in  this  huge  metropolis,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  persons  wh(jse  employments  are  sedentary,  attaining,  after  the  confine- 
ment and  an&i-'iy  of  the  day,  a  requisite  portion  of  healthful  exercise  and  excite- 
ment to  recruit  and  ^  exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore  the  tone  of  languid  nature.* 
This  desirable  object,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  not  accomplished  by  the  dull,  mo- 
notonous, and  even  pernicious  practice  of  listleMly  strolling  about  the  streets 
without  a  definite  or  a  u«eful  motive ;  still  less,  by  dissipating  the  remnant  of 
their  already  abu«ted  faculties  in  the  unhallowed  atmosphere  of  the  tavern  or  the 
club.  To  the  clerk,  tbi^  course  will  but  accelerate  the  mischief  arising  from 
eight  or  ten  hours'  ^  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood ;'  to  the  artisan,  it  is 
not  calculated  toensu''e  peaceful  slumbers,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  duties 
of  the  morrow  ^  with  nerves  new  braced  and  spirits  cheered.' 

In  hypochondriacal,  and  all  other  melancholy  disorders,  people  are  too  apt  to 
acquire  the  notion,  that  mind  alone  is  concerned ;  whereas,  the  body  will  usually 
be  tound  to  own  at  least  an  equal  share,  if  not  indeed  the  origin,  of  the  evil. 
There  is  a  mutual  re-action  between  tliera,  and  by  lessening  it  on  one  side,  you 
dioiinish  the  pain  on  both.  HypoBcbondria  ia  the  name  of  one  of  the  regions  of 
the  stomach — a  very  instructive  etymology.  The  blood  of  a  melancholy  man  is 
thick  and  slow ;  that  of  a  lively  man  clear  and  qukk.  A  natural  conclusion 
therefore,  is,  that  the  remedy  would  be  found  in  putting  the  blood  into  action. 
^  By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is,  subsists  '  Exercise  is  the  best  means  of  effecting 
it,  as  the  impulse  given  by  artificial  stimuli  is  too  sudden,  the  effect  too  transitory, 
and  the  cost  to  nature  too  great.  Plato  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  medkinal 
powers  of  exercise  for  disorders  of  the  mind,  that  iie  said  it  was  even  a  cure 
for  a  wounded  conscience. 
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Impressed  with  (lie  truth  of  the  principles  here  advanced,  and  entertaiuKa 
strong  coofictioo  of  the  high  importance  of  the  sobjecti  eeveral  Gymnasts  hsft 
IbrmMl  themselves  into  n  Societjr  for  their  ad?anceraent,  and  the  followiDsaif 
the  laws,  regulatioosy  parpoaes,  and  institutions,  which  they  have  adopted. 

Gfymnat/iet* 

Is  a  term  of  very  extended  stgnification.  By  the  ancient  Greeki  it  sigHfiri 
that  part  of  physics  which  relates  to  exercises  for  the  health.  It  was  that  bmA 
of  education  which  after  certain  prescribed  rules,  tended  to  develope  the  beoff 
powers  of  roan,  to  render  bis  frame  robust  and  agile,  and  to  fortily  it  agaiivt  is 
common  arx:idents  of  life.  As  long  as  roan  possesses  a  bodj,  and  requires  for  Is 
earthly  existence  a  bodily  life,  so  long  must  Gymnastics  form  a  Tery  priocfBl 
object  of  man*s  cultivation. 

Oymnofium* 

Was  the  naroe  given  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  performed  their  pobSc  ei* 
ercises.  I(  is  not  enough  to  know  the  theory,  the  practice  mast  be  combined  wHk 
it ;  and,  man,  being  a  social  animal,  that  practice  is  not  to  be  attained  in  solitsde. 
The  Gymnast  does  not  arrive  at  his  enviable  pre-eminence  by  hear-say  ;  bedoo 
not  bear  about  bim  that  delightful  sensation  of  capability  to  perform  and  endsre 
what  is  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  men,  and  by  a  mere  act  of  Tolition  too,  wHk- 
out  6rst  making  repeated  trials  and  efforts,  and  by  witnessing  in  the  GymnansB 
the  performanreii  of  others,  thereby  encouraging  the  pleasing  hope,  that  Ms  eio- 
tions  too,  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Rule$  of  the  Socitijf  t^  Gymmutt* 

I.  The  Gymnasts  to  be  classed  according  to  age  and  size,  and  to  be  divided 
into  parties  of  nine  or  ten. 

II.  Thp  Gymnasts  to  choose  annually  a  Director,  a  Vice  Director,  two  Secre- 
taries, and  as  many  Lenders  and  Under  Leaders,  as  there  are  parties ; — the  Vice 
Director,  and  two  Secretaries  to  be  also  eligible  as  Leaders. 

III.  The  Director,  Vice  Director,  two  Secretaries,  and  the  Leaders,  form  s 
Committee. 

IV.  The  Committee  constitute  the  deliberative  and  executive  authority  of  the 
Society. 

V.  The  Committee  assembles  as  often  as  requisite,  at  least  once  every  mootb. 
Vr.  Two  thirds  of  the  members  are  requiate  to  a  legal  mcetmg. 

VII.  The  affairs  of  the  society  are  the  object  of  this  deliberation. 

VIII.  .  The  Director,  or  in  bis  place,  the  Vice  Director,  is  the  President  of  the 
Committee ;  he  summons  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  extraordinary  meet- 
ings, is  the  general  leader  of  the  exercises  of  which  he  devises  the  plan  in  socba 
manner  that  after  a  certain  time  each  party  ikiay  go  through  the  whole  series, 
and  he  is  the  Superintendent  and  inspector  of  the  Gymnanum. 

IX.  The  Secretary  minutes  down  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  whicb  he 
reads  before  the  general  assembly  and  records  the  decisions  of  the  Society.  He 
keeps  a  register  of  all  Gymnasts  according  to  their  classes,  with  their  ages,  their 
chrisfian,  surnames,  and  residences,  be  also  manages  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society. 

X.  The  Under-Secretary  represents  the  Seeretanr  in  his  absence  ;  he  likewise 
keeps  a  register  of  all  Gymnasts  after  their  time  of  entrance  and  secession  ;  re-- 
ceives  admifsioo  money,  and  the  monthly  contributions,  transacts  the  pecuniary 
business,  and  delivers  in  accounts  every  month  before  the  Committee,  and  every 
three  months  before  the  general  assembly. 

•  As  the  correct  pronunciation  of  these  words  has  acquired  something  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  we  shall  be  indulged,  we  hope,  in  setting  down  their  or- 
thoepy. Gymnastic  (jimnastw;)  Gymnasum  (jimn^shiwn.)  The  latter  word. 
particularly,  is  often  mispronounced. 
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XI.  The  Leaders  have  the  particular  iospectioo  and  directioD  of  their  respect* 
vtf  classes,  and  instruct  them  during  the  time  of  exercise,  after  the  plan  devised 
bj  the  director.  Once  everj  week  thejr  meet  on  the  exercise  ground  with  the 
director,  to  perfect  themselves  in  difficult  exercises. 

XII.  The  Gymnasts  endeavor  to  attend  regularly  at  the  appointed  days  and 
MHirs,  and  to  assemble  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  society;  and  each  oif  them 
laa  the  ngtft  to  submit  propositions  in  writing, which  he  must  give  to  the  Committee 
for  discussion. 

XIII.  Tne  Society  possesses  within  itself  its  own  legislative  power.  Two 
thirds  of  the  members  arc  necessary  to  form  a  lawful  assembly.  The  delibera« 
lioiis  of  the  committee  are  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly,  and  every  ques- 
lioo  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

XIV.  Every  spring,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  exercises  commence,  and  end 
in  the  month  of  Octouer.  During  this  period,  two  days  a  week,  and  from  two  to 
three  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  them. 

XV.  A  few  days  before  the  exercises  begin,  the  Director  of  the  last  year, 
iQinmons  the  Gymnasts  to  a  general  meeting,  in  which  the  officers  for  the  current 
year  are  elected. 

XVI.  Persons  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  must  write  down 
their  Christian,  surnames,  and  residence,  which  will  be  delivered  to  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  if  admitted,  they  must  pledge  themselves,  to  follow  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  Society,  pay  their  entrance  money,  fix  how  much  they  can  con- 
tribute (not  less  than  half  a  crown  monthly)  apd  receive  a  metal-mark  and  a  di- 
gest of  the  institution  and  laws. 

XV  H.  Out  of  the  funds,  the  hire  of  the  exercise  ground,  the  repairing  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  the  advanced  capital  for  the  establishment  are  to  be  repaid. 

XVill.  Societies  forming  themselves  in  other  towns  or  places,  are  to  be  assisted 
by  aid  and  advice,  and,  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  permit,  by  advan- 
ces in  money. 

XIX.  Once  every  year  a  4}i^mnastic  feast  is  to  be  held,  to  which  the  best 
Gymnasts  from  other  Gymnasiums  are  to  be  invited.  AH  who  wish  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  prize,  choose  three  arbitrators;  and  the  best  Gymnasts  of  the  day 
receive  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Society.  After  the  exercises,  a  simple  re- 
past, seasoned  by  good  nature,  good  sense,  and  a  festive  song,  conclude  the 
whole. 

Speetatort, 

The  Gymnasium  is  neither  a  stage  on  which  the  spectators  are  to  expect  an  hit- 
triooic  representation!  nor  is  it  a  secret  hall.  To  all  respectable  persons  free  ad- 
nissioo  u  permitted;  but  they  must  content  themselves  with  looking  on,  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  place  allotted  to  visiters.  Thus  every  body  will  be  afforded 
an  opportuqjty  of  estimating  the  nature  and  value  of  Gymnastic  exercises,  but 
not  of  interrupting  them.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  than  what  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes  furoiahef ,  must  choose  another  opportunity  to  obtain  his  infor- 
mation. 

Oymmuiie  drat. 

Without  a  permanent  Gymnastic  dress,  the  troublesome  change  of  fashion 
would  destroy  the  exercises  one  after  another,  and  in  the  end  abolish  Gymnastics 
altogether.  A  Gymnastic  drets  C3i*st  be  durable,  cheap,  and  adapted  for  all  the 
motions.  Unbleached  linen  is  the  fittest  material ;  of  which  each  can  easily  pro- 
cure himself  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  The  exercises  must  be  performed 
with  the  head  and  hands  uncovered,  and  without  a  neckcloth ;  high  shoes  are 
preferable  to  boots. 

The  Ojfmnatt*$  conduct* 

Good  manners  within  the  precincts  of  a  Gymnasium  effect  more  than  the  best 
laws  work  without.  The  severest  penalty  is  exclusion  from  the  Society.  It  can- 
not be  too  frequently  and  too  effectually  enforced  on  the  mmd  of  the  Gymnast 
who  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  love  for  his  art,  that  no  one  should  be  mere  oartAil 
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Junior  Clatt, 

The  priacipal  branches  to  be  pursued  bj  tbis  claM  are  Reading,  Chirographjr, 
f.  Arithmetic,  lico^rupliy,  Grarnmar,  Coinpositioo,  and  History.  The  following 
books  will  oe  used  t)j  this  class  .  the  Bible,  the  Union  Catecnism,  an  English 
Dictionarj,  (VValker>  is  preferred,)  Colbum^s  First  Liessonsin  Arithmetic,  Mur- 
raj's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Worcester's  Geography  and  AUases,  and  Morse 
and  Piirish^s  History  of  New-Kugland. 

For  ad  uiS'^iou  into  this  class,  Young  Ladies  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
read  romujon  pro8«  with  a  good  degree  of  readmcbs  and  correctness  ;  to  hare 
made  con<iiderahle  progress  in  Spelling;  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
Grammar,  and  some  knowledge  of  scripture  History.     Requisite  age,  13. 

Middle  Clots. 

The  principal  attention  of  this  clasn  will  be  directed  to  Reading,  Chirograpliy, 
Arithmetic,  Geograptiy,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  History. 

For  adaiip-ion  into  this  Cl'(i&«,  Young  La<lie8  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
prose  and  poetry  with  readiness  and  correctness;  to  have  made  consid<:rable 
progress  in  spelling  ;  to  be  skilled  in  parking  prose  ;  to  have  considerable  acquaint- 
an<  e  with  ancient  and  modern  Geography,  a  gottd  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
rule»  of  Aritmetic,  and  nine  sections  of  Colburn'»  First  Lessons,  and  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture  History,  as  may  be  gained  from  the  Minor  Historical 
Catechism,     iiequisite  age  14. 

Tne  f  )llowing  nooks  will  be  u$ied  by  this  class,  the  Bible,  the  Union  CatechisD) , 
an  English  Dictionary,  Colbum's  First  Lessons,  Colbum^s  Sequel  to  his  First 
Le6«un.s  Murray^s  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Abridgement  of  Blair^s  Lectures, 
Woodbridge's  .large)  Geography,  with  Woodbridge's  or  Worcester's  maps, 
WhelpUiy's  (;om|ieiid  of  History,  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Night  i'houghts. 

Senior  Class, 

It  is  ex{>ected,  that  candidates  for  admission  into  this  Class,  will  be  well  ac- 
quainfod  with  the  titudies,  pursued  by  the  other  classes ;  though  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ces&arv  for  thetn  to  have  studied  the  same  books.  It  is  particularly  required, 
that  they  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Colburo's  First  Lessons,  with  Vul- 
gar and  De<-imal  Fractions,  l*ro|X)rtion,  Interest,  and  the  Square  Root. 

This  Class  will  pursue  their  studies  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  Union  Catechism, 
a  Dictionary,  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Conversational  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Outline  of  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  Goldsmith's  Abridgement  ol  the  History  of  England,  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  State««,  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  if  there  be  time,  some 
cheap  compend  of  EA-clesiastical  History.  This  Class  will  also  receive  $|)ecial 
instruction  in  Composition.     Requisite  age,  15. 

lo  some  special  cases,  individuals  may  possibly  be  received  into  the  Classes, 
a  little  under  the  ages  above  mentioned.  It  is  also  to  be  understood,  that  any  of 
the  above  requisitions  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  good  of  individuals  and  of 
the  Seminary  manifestly  require  it. 

The  Classes  will  be  formed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Seminary.  For  this,  however,  a  few  days  must  necessarily  elapse.  It  is  intend- 
ed, that  each  Young  Lady  of  sufficient  age,  shall  be  placed  in  tlie  Class,  in  which 
•he  may  make  the  greatest  proficiency. 

As  there  will  be  two  recitations  in  a  day,  the  same  individual  may  belong:' partly 
to  one  Class,  and  partly  to  another ;  if  such  an  arrangement  should  be  thought 
most  beneficial  to  her.  There  may,  therefore,  be  five  or  six  gradations,  though 
but  three  Classes.  Any  Young  Lady  may,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  a  different 
Class,  if  it  should  appear  more  conducive  to  her  improvement. 

If  any  Young  Lady  should  find  her  lessons  too  easy,  she  may  devote  her  spare 
momeots  either  to  reading,  and  consulting  such  works  as  may  conduce  to  give 
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,  -mt^  QDd  a  re^ar  succession  of  moral  lessoos^  calculated  to  be  highly  useful  in  the 
^  basioess  and  intercourse  of  life.  In  our  next  number,  we  shall  enter  more  fully 
^  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  following  account  with  which  Mr.  Thajer  hat 
^  favored  us.] 

^       Mj  school  is  at  present  kept  in  Ilarrard  place,  in  a  very  convenient  room  40 
:si  Teet  long  and  ^6  broad,  lighted  on  four  sides  by  fourteen  windows.     Though  very 
i.  central  in  its  location,  it  is  retired  from  noise  and  observation.     Hence,  we  gain 
sf;  the  four  grand  requisites  for  a  school,  air,  light,  »pace,   and   retiredness.     I 
^:  commenced  teaching  my  present  school,  in  a  chamber  in  the  vicinity,  in    1820, 
f:  with  two  pupils,  from  which  my  number  gradually  increased  till  lU^,  when  I 
fc  removed  with  about  60  pupils,  to  the  room  i  now  occupy,  sometimes  called  Har- 
,yj  Tard  Uall ;  where  we  have  at  present  sixty  pupils  in  the  ^  all  day'  school,  and  fifty 
0,  — principally  from  the  High  and  Latin  Schools,—  at  the  intermediate ; — who,  i^ith 
one  or  two  exceptions,  aie  between  the  ages  of  7  and   14.     The  interior  is  very 
conveniently  arranged,  having  fourteen  rows  containing  room  for  five  pupils  each, 
with  &eat8  entirely  separate,  and  sufficient  space  between  and  behind  them,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  approach  of  the  teacher,  or  the  egress  of  the  pupil,  without  molesting 
siny  individual.     Each  scholar  has  a  drawer  for  his  books,  and  the  standards  un« 
der  the  forms  furnish  a  place  to  hang  his  slate,  which,  kept  among  his  books, 
f,    would  subject  them  to  injury.     There  are  also  spacious  closets  suitable  for  a  li- 
4   brary,  a  stage  for  declamation,  and  situations  near  the  four  corners  of  the  room 
;.   Cot  the  teachers'  desks.     Connected  with  the  schoH  room,  are  a  large  entry  fitted 
to  hang  the  hats,  &<*  of  all  the  boys,  and  a  small  study  or  recitation  room. 

Tlie  instructers  aie  four  in  all,  but  their  departments  are  not  very  definite. 
The  course  of  study  is  at  present  confined  to  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  composition,  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  his- 
tory, and  declamation.  To  which  we  add  exercises  in  moral  discipline,  and  ele- 
ments of  gymnastics. 

Books  used  are — Picket's  Spelling  book.  Walker's  Dictionary  (New- York 
stereotype  edition,)  Popular  Lessons,  Alden's  Reader,  Scott's  Lessons,  Pierpont's 
First  Class  Book,  Robinson's  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Colburn's  First  Lessons 
and  Sequel,  GreenleaPs  Grammar,  Murray's  Grammar  (Alger's  edition,)  Mur- 
ray's Exercises,  Woodhridge's  Geography  and  Atlas,  Worcester's  ditto  (stereo- 
ty|)e  edition,)  with  atlas,  and  Tytler's  History. — 

The  method  of  instruction,  iic.  is  as  follows.  Boys  assemble  at  8  A.  M.  in 
the  warm  season.  We  have  a  monitor  of  order  and  assistant,  appointed  from  the 
first  and  second  classes  in  rotation  each  day,  whose  business  it  is  to  report  all  de- 
viations from  rule  or  duty,  and  keep  a  memorandum  of  them  on  a  slate.  The 
assistant  performs  the  office  of  monitor  in  his  absence  or  when  he  is  engaged.  He 
is  seated  so  as  to  face  the  whole  school,  and  command  a  view  of  all.  During  the 
fir^t  ten  minutes,  all  boys  marked  the  day  previous,  are  called  by  a  teacher,  who 
ftates  to  each  his  fault,  that  he  may  not  plead,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  he  does 
not  know  what  his  derialion  was ;  and  any  defence  or  justification  he  may  make, 
ift  deliberately  considered,  and  the  mark  consequently  either  sustained  or  remitted* 
If  no  plea  be  ofiferecl,  the  offence  is  reported, — At  ten  minutes  past  8,  boys  are 
considered  tord|y,  and  either  so  reported,  or,  if  the  fault  be  one  of  common  occur* 
fence,  sent  home  for  an  apology.  An  abstract  of  all  tlie  performances  of  every 
boy  each  day,  is  kept  on  the  class  slates,  and  at  this  hour,  two  of  the  teachers 
transfer  them  to  each  boy's  particular  account  or  report,  while  a  third  is  engaged 
in  preparing  writing  books,  and  mending  pens  for  the  small  hoys.  Meantime  the  ' 
the  principal  of  the  school  gives  an  appropriate  order  for  boys  to  take  their  slates 
and  lay  tliem  before  them,  while  he  reads  to  them  some  interesting  story,  and  off-  . 
ers  such  explanation*,  comments,  and  motives  for  cherbhing  the  moral  truth  of 
the  tale,  as  will  be  apt  to  present  the  whole  in  the  most  engaging  form  to  their' 
minds,  that  it  may  not  only  be  understood  and  felt,  but  remembered  and 
made  the  lule  of  their  after  conduct.  He  suffers  no  incident  that  transpires  eithec 
in  school,  or  abn>a<l,  within  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  from  which  any  goo<) 
lesson  in  truth,  honesty,  fidelity,  benevolence,  magnanimity,  fraternal  or  filiaJ  srf- 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION* 

Pike's  System  of  Arithroelic  abridged :   designed   to   facilitate   the 

'stuUy  of  the  Science  of  Numbers,  comprebendmg  the  most  perspicu- 

\  ous  and  accurate  Rules,  illustrated  by  useful  Examples. — To  which  are 

\  added  appropriate  Questions,  for  the  Examination  of  Scholar;! ;   and  a 

abort  System  of  Book-Keeping. — By  Dudley  Leavitt,  Teacher  of  Ma* 

tbematicsand  Natural  Philosophy:  Concord,  N.  H.  1826.     8vo.     pp. 

«08. 

Anew  Ciphering  Book,  adapted  to  Pike's  Arithmetic  abridged; 
containing  illustrative  notes,  a  variety  of  useful  Mathematical  Tables, 
&c.  with  blank  pages  ol  fine  paper,  sufficient  for  writing  down  all  the 
more  interesting  operations.     Concord:   1826. 

TbM  work  has  been  so  universally  approved,  aod  for  such  a  number  of  years 
received  as  a  standard  in  its  department  of  education,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  utility  of  its  rules  as  a  work  adapted  to  the  business  of  instruction. 
The  present  form,  however^  in  which  it  appears  with  various  additions  of  what  is 
useful  in  commercial  life,  and  omissions  of  what  is  obsolete,  possesses  manj  merits. 
Its  divisions  are  more  simple,  and  more  in  unison  with  eacti  other,  than  those  of 
most  other  works  of  the  kind.  There  are  more  illustrations  in  tlie  present  thao 
ID  former  editions  of  this  work.  Every  page  has  a  few  questions  subjoined 
which  will  aid  the  learner  both  in  acquiring  its  principles,  and  applying  them 
io  the  business  of  life. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  additions  to  the'work.  But  the  most  useful  of 
these  is  the  blank  Ciphering  Book  of  which  the  title  is  given  above,  and  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  introductory  matter  well  arranged. 

Pikers  Arithmetic  modernised  and  improved,  though  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  mental  discipline  as  the  works  of  Colbum,  is  stiJl  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  aepartment  of  school  books ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the  country  some 
teachers  are  still  too  apt  to  regard  every  attempt  at  improvement  as  mere  inno* 
▼ation.  To  instructors  who  adhere  to  old  standards  the  present  edition  of  Pike 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  prove  very  acceptable. 

A  Spelling  Book  of  the  English  language  ;  or,  the  American  Tutor's 
Assistant, — intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools. 
The  pronunciation  being  adapted  to  the  much  approved  principles  of 
Walker.— By  Elihu  F.  Marshall.  Concord,  N.  H.  1826.  12mo.  pp. 
156. 

This  spelling  book,  like  several  others  of  which  we  have  lately  taken  notice, 
contains  many  valuable  improvements.  The  chief  advantage  proposed  in  this 
volume  is  an  abstract  of  Walker^s  principles  of  pronunciation,  with  directions  to 
the  teacher  for  the  method  of  using  them  in  practical  exercises.  This  part  of 
Mr.  MarshalPs  book  is  one  which  certainly  will  be  found  very  u«eful,  and  e9pe- 
cially  to  instructers,  who  have  not  previously  given  a  systematic  attention  to  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  scholar  who  uses  this  spellinfi^  book,  is  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
quantity  of  reading  lessons,  with  a  useful  collection  of  words  accented  aod  ex- 
plained in  the  form  of  a  dictionary.  This  part  of  the  book  would,  we  think,  be 
much  improved  by  being  altered  so  far  as  to  contain  the  meaning  of  every  word 
which  occurs  in  the  spelling  columns,  and,  perhaps,  by  being  limited  to  these  words. 

l^e  vocabulary  of  proper  names  from  the  New-l'estament  is  the  least  success- 
ful part  of  the  work.  In  the  etymology  of  such  names  particularly  there  seems 
to  be  occasionally  a  great  want  either  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  or 
ef  accuracy  on  that  of  the  compiler. 
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J  WILDERSPIN   ON   THE   EDUCATION   OP  ,INIfANTS. 

Exercise, 

As  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  necessity  of  proper  exer- 
""  else  for  children,  one  would  have  thought  it  absolutely  unnecessary 
^  for  mo  to  have  noticed  the  subject.     But,  ^  custom,  that  plague  of 
mi  wise  men,  and  idol  of  others,'  is  not  so  easily  changed;  hence  a 
custom,  although  it  may  be  quite  contrary  to  reason,  must  be  ri- 
^  gidly  adhered  to,  ibr  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  a  custom. 
1   I   trust,  however,  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  every  thing 
^  connected  with  the  training  and  educating  of  the  rising  generation, 
will  undergo  a  thorough  revision,  and  that  the  legislative  body  will 
not  think  it  beneath  their  notice  to  attend  to  this  subject.     It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  men  take  horses  and  dogs  out  for  an  airing,  and 
give  them  exercise;  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see  a  governess 
or  master  giving  their  pupils  exercise. — It  is  true  that  we  may 
sometimes  see  the  children  of  boarding-schools  taking  a  little  exer- 
cise, but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they  ought;  and  when  they  do,  it 
is  turned  to  no  other  account  than  merely  for  the  walk.     So  much 
are  they  rivetted  to  books,  and  confined  to  rooms,  that  it  has  never 
entered  the  mind  of  many  masters  to  teach  by  things  instead  of 
books;  and  yet  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  wide  world  furnishes 
plenty  of  lessons,  and  that  many  of  the  objects  in  nature  would 
prove  the  best  of  hooks ^  if  they  were  but  read — but  no,  this  is  not 
the  ctfstom.     Give  a  ohild  a  book  into  his  hand,  and  let  him  addle 
his  brain  over  it  for  two  or  three  hours;  and  if  he  does  not  learn 
his  task  set  him  down  for  a  blockhead:  never  mind  whether  he  un- 
derstands the  subject.     If  he  does  not  ieam  his  task,  flog  him. 
No  questions  allowed  by  any  means.     Nothing  can  be  greater  im- 
pertinence, than  for  children  to  desire  explanation:  let  them  find  it 
out,  as  well  as  they  can.     This  is  part  of  the  old  system;  but  wil! 
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k  be  argued  that  this  is  the  best  method  to  cultivate  and  treat  tin 
human  mind  ?  Of  all  the  causes  which  coospire  to  render  the  lite 
of  man  short  and  miserable,  no  one  has  greater  influence  than  the 
want  of  proper  exercise.  Hralthj  parents,  wholesome  fo<Mi,  vA 
proper  clothing,  will  avail  little  where  exercise  is  neglected.  Sui&- 
cient  exercise  will  counterbalance  several  defects  in  nursing;  bat 
nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  it:  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  UK 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  strength  of  children. 

The  desire  of  exercise  is  coeval  with  life  itself.  Were  thisprio- 
ciple  attended  to,  many  diseases  might  be  prevented;  but  while  in- 
dolence and  sedentary  employments  prevent  two  thirds  of  niaakis^ 
from  cither  taking  sufficient  exercise  themselves,  or  giving  it  lo 
their  children,  what  have  we  to  expect,  but  dLser^cs  and  deformity 
among  their  offspring  ?  The  rickets,  a  disease  which  is  ver\  de- 
structive to  children,  has  greatly  increase*d  in  Britain,  since  muvsr 
factures  began  to  flourish, and  people, attracted  by  the  loi col' gala, 
left  the  country  to  follow  sedentary  employments  in  groat  towiis. 
It  is  amongst  these  people  that  this  disease  chiefly  prevails,  ijA 
not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  shows  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing exercise  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes  use  of  it^  or- 
gans of  motion,  as  soon  as  it  can;  and  many  of  theni,  when  under 
no  necessity  of  nM)ving  in  quest  of  food,  cannot  be  restrained  with* 
out  force.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  aod 
most  other  young  animals.  If  these  creatures  were  not  permitted 
to  frisk  about,  and  take  exercise,  they  would  soon  die,  or  become 
diseased.  The  same  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  hunian 
species;  but  as  they  arc  not  able  to  take  exercise  themselves,  iti» 
the  business  of  their  parents  and  nurses  to  assist  them.  Children 
may  be  exercised  in  various  ways,  and  the  method  we  take  to  ex- 
ercise them  is  shown  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  a  pity  that 
men  should  be  so  inattentive  to  this  matter:  their  negligence  isoii^ 
reason  why  females  know  so  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  de- 
sirous to  excel  in  such  accomplishments  as  recommend  them  to  the 
other  sex;  but  men  generally  keep  at  such  a  distance  from  evea 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  that  ma- 
ny would  reckon  it  an  affront  were  they  supposed  to  know  anythii>g 
of  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  kennel  or  the  stables;  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  first  rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  directions  concern- 
ing the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horses,  yet  would  blush  vere 
he  surprised  in  perfonning  the  same  office  for  that  being  who  is  t^ 
be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hopes  of  his  country. 

*  Arguments  to  show  the  importance  of  exercise  might  be  dra*B 
from  every  part  of  the  animal  economy.  Without  exercise,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the 
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-different  Bocrettons  duly  performed:  without  exercise  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  solids  rendered  strong  or 
firm.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the 
vital  functions,  are  greatly  assisted  by  exercise.  But  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  these  effects  are  produced,  would  lead  us  into  the 
economy  of  the  human  body,  which  is  not  our  object.  We  shall 
therefore  only  add,  that  when  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of  the 
animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed;  and  when  this  is  the 
ca^e,  the  whole  constitution  must  go  to  wreck.  A  good  constitution 
ought  certainly  to  be  our  first  object  in  the  management  of  children. 
It  lays  a  foundation  for  their  being  useful  and  happy  in  life;  and 
-whoever  neglects  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  ofispring,  but 
to  society. 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many  men  have  considered  it  quite  be- 
neath their  notice,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  infant  children,  and 
"Consequently  have  permitted  their  children  to  be  sent  to  what  are 
called  schools,  and  there  to  be  placed  on  seats  for  hours,  under  the 
care  of  some  person,  who,  in  many  cases,  is  no  more  fit  to  teach 
:and  instruct  children,  than  1  am  fit  to  be  a  monarch.  If  any  man  will 
take  his  children  into  his  garden  or  fields,  and  encourage  them  to 
ask  questions  on  the  glories,  works,  and  first  great  Cause  of  nature, 
iie  will  soon  find  out  the  importance  of  the  thing,  and  the  necessity 
of  his  own  mind  being  well  cultivated,  to  be  enabled  to  answer 
their  questions.  Whatever  men  may  think  of  this  subject,  they 
-will  find,  ultimately,  that  the  rising  generation  have  never  had  a 
fair  chance  of  becoming  wise;  because  they  have  not  had  proper 
«xercise,  either  for  their  minds  or  bodies. 

While  this  is  the  case,  let  us  not  complain  of  weak  and  thought- 
less  children,  or  of  weak  and  thoughtless  servants;  for  the  former 
t>wc  it  to  the  neglect  of  their  parents  and  the  public;  and  the  latter 
to  their  not  having  been  taught  to  think  at  all. 

Thinking. 

As  I  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  proper  bodily  ex- 
ercise for  children,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  remarks  on 
tho  subject  of  mental  exercise.     . 

Now,  thinking,  like  every  thing  else,  may  be  abused;  and  there- 
fore there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  choosing  masters  for  infant 
schools,  possessing  some  degree  of  talent,  and  who  are,  in  some 
measure,  acquainted  with  the  human  mind;  otherwise  they  may  do 
that  which  was  never  intended,  and  thereby  abuse  the  best  of  powers. 
For  instance: — Intense  thinking  is  so  destructive  to  health,  that 
few  instances  can  be  produced  of  studious  persons  who  are  strong 
and  healthy.  Hard  study  always  implies  a  sedentary  life;  and 
when  intense  thinking  is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercise,  the  eonse- 
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They  came  at  first  from  Arabia,  the  place  in  which  the  camel  ii 
lo  useful;  but  now  it  is  considered  that  those  are  as  good  wkkk 
are  bred  in  England.  Q.  What  do  they  call  a  horse  when  kei 
young?  A,  Foal,  or  a  young  colt.  Q.  Will  he  carry  and  dm 
while  he  is  young?  A.  Not  until  he  ia  taught,  which  is  eaU 
breaking  of  him  in.  Q.  And  when  he  is  broken  in,  is  he  veiy  BttM.' 
A*  Yes;  and  please,  sir,  we  hope  to  be  more  useful  when  west 
properly  taught?  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  propcrif 
taught?  A,  When  we  have  as  much  trouble  taken  with  us* 
the  horses  and  dogs  have  taken  with  them.  Q.  Why  yea  p« 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  yet  I  endeavor  to  teach  jiMi 
A*  Yes,  Sir,  but  before  infant  schools  were  established,  httle  dd- 
dren  like  us  were  running  the  streets*  Q.  But  you  ought  toll 
good  children  if  you  do  run  the  streets.  A,  Please  sir  there* 
nobody  to  tell  us  how,t  and  if  the  man  did  not  teach  the  horse,  ki 
would  not  know  how  to  do  his  work. 

Here  we  observe  to  the  children,  that  as  this  animal  is  so  lueM 
to  mankind,  it  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  And  having  qset- 
tioned  them  as  to  the  dilference  between  a  cart  and  a  coach,  aiA 
satisfied  ourselves  that  they  understand  the  things  that  are  men- 
tioned, we  close,  by  asking  them  what  is  the  use  of  the  horse  lAer 
he  is  dead,  to  which  the  children  reply,  that  its  flesh  \b  eateo  bj 
other  auimals,  (naming  them;)  and  that  its  skin  is  put  into  pits, 
with  oak  bark,  which  is  called  tanning;  and  that  when  it  is  tanned  it  is 
called  leather;  and  leather  is  made  into  shoes  to  keep  the  feet  wira 
tmd  dry,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  animals  for  many  thiDgs 
that  we  both  eat  and  wear,  and  above  all  to  the  great  God  forereij 
thing  that  wc  possess.  I  caimot  help  thinking  that  if  this  plan  were 
fnore  generally  adopted,  in  all  schools,  we  should  not  have  so  muj 
persons  ascribing  every  thing  to  blind  chance,  when  all  nature  ex- 
hibits a  God,  who  guides,  protects,  and  continually  preserves  the 
whole. 

W^e  also  examine  the  children  concerning  that  ill-treated  animal 
the  ass,  and  contrast  it  with  the  beautiful  external  appearance  of 
the  zebra  ;  taking  care  to  warn  the  children  not  to  judge  of  things 
by  their  outward  appearance,  which  the  world  in  general  are  too 
apt  to  do,  but  to  judge  of  things  by  their  uses,  and  of  men  by  their 
general  character  and  conduct.  After  having  examined  the  chil- 
dren concerning  the  animals  th  't  are  most  familiar  to  us,  such  u 
the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  dog,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  proceed 
to  Ibreign  animals,  such  as  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the 
lion,  &c«  &c.     In  describing  the  use  of  the  camel  and  the  elephiDtf 

•  This  nn-wer  was  pi^en  by  a  child  five  yenrs  of  age. 
t  This  answer  was  given  by  a  child  of  lia  years  of  age. 
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there  is  a  fine  field  to  open  the  understandings  of  the  children,  by 
stating  how  useful  the  camel  is  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  how  much  it 
can  cariy;  how  long  it  can  go  without  water;  and  the  reason  it  can 
go  without  water  louger  than  most  other  animals:  how  much  tiie 
elephant  can  carry;  what  use  it  make  oi*  its  trunk,  &c/  Ail  these 
things  will  assist  the  thinking  powers  of  children,  and  enlarge  their  - 
understandings,  if  managed  carelully.  V\  c  also  contrast  che  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  the  tiger  with  its  cruel  and  blood  thirsty  dispo- 
sition, and  endeavor  to  show  these  men  and  women  in  embryo,  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  plan  to  judge  of  things  by  appearances,  but  that 
-there  is  a  more  correct  way  of  judging,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  business  of  education.  But  working  people  consider  that 
education  consists  merely  in  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  per- 
haps, they  arc  not  the  only  persons  who  think  so;  at  all  events, 
,  few  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  with  young  children,  for  whom  I  am 
attempting  to  legislate.  I  may  observe  further,  that  all  those  per- 
sons who  have  visited  the  school,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, have  approved  of  the  plan;  and  1  do  sincerely  hope,  that  when 
the  British  public  are  made  acquainted  with  the  good  that  is  do- 
ing, and  is  likely  to  be  done,  by  this  mode  of  teaching  infants, 
many  will  come  forward  and  assist  in  establishing  similar  schools; 
cot  that  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  hold  up  the  school  that  I 
have  charge  of  as  a  model*  for  all  others.  No:  when  men  of  talent 
and  penetration  take  up  the  subject,  which  1  hope  they  will,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  much  more  light  thrown  upon  it;  which  proba- 
bly will  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  upon  truly  scientific 
principles.  1  have  hitherto  endeavored  to  act  as  near  to  nature 
as  possible,  without  straining  the  thinking  powers  of  children  be- 
yond their  capacities;  but  should  any  better  plan  appear,  I  will 
most  cheerfully  (if  permitted)  adopt  it* 

With  these  pictures  the  children  are  highly  delighted,  and  of 
their  own  accord,  require  an  explanation  of  the  subjects.  Nay, 
they  will  even  ask  questions  that  will  puzzle  the  teacher  to  answer; 
and  although  there  is  in  some  minds  such  a  natural  barrenness, 
that,  like  the  sands  of  Arabia,  they  are  never  to  be  cultivated  or 
improved,  yet  1  can  safely  say,  that  I  never  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  like  the  pictures;  and  as  soon  as  1  have  done  explaining  one,  it 
it  always,  '  Please  sir,  may  we  learn  this  ?  Please  teacher,  may 
we  learn  that?'  In  short,  I  find  that  I  am  generally  tired  before 
the  children;  for  instead  of  having  to  apply  any  magisterial  severi- 
ty, they  are  petitioning  to  learn;  and  this  mode  of  teaching  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  over  every  other,  because  it  does  not  interfere 
with  any  religious  opinion,  there  being  no  body  of  christians  that 
I  know  or  ever  heard  of,  who  would  object  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  being  thus  elucidated  by  pictures.     Thus  a  ground-work 
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pupils,  unless  he  particularly  attend  to  this  part  of  the  subject^  1m 
"wUl  most  certainly  defeat  his  own  objects. 

The  following  anecdote  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  good 
^hat  may  result  from  the  use  of  pictures, 

A  little  boy,  the  subject  of  the  following  anecdote,  being  six  years 
of  age,  and  tbrward  in  liis  learning,  I  considered  him  fit  to  be  sent 
.  to  another  school,  and  sent  word  to  the  parents  accordingly.     The 
father  came  immediately,  and  said,  he  hoped  I  would  keep  him 
.  until  he  was  seven  years  of  age:  adding,  that  he  had  many  reasons 
,  for  making  the  request.     I  told  him  that  the  design  of  the  institu- 
tion was  to  take  such  children  as  no  other  school  would  admit,  and 
,.  as  his  child  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  six,  he  would  be  received  into 
.^  the  National  School;  and  as  we  had  a  number  of  applic^ttions  to 
''^>aduiit  children  much  younger,  I  could  not  grant  his  request.     He 
'  then  said,  '^  I  understand  that  you  make  use  of  pictures  in  the 
",  school,  and  1  have  good  reason  to  approve  of  them;   for,''  said  he, 
'  ''  you  must  know,  that  I  have  a  large  Bible  in  the  house,  Matthew 
Henry's,  which  was  iefl  me  by  my  deceased  mother;  but  like  many 
'  more,  I  never  looked  into  it,  bat  kept  it  merely  for  show.     The 
child,  of  course,  was  forbidden  to  open  it,  for  fear  of  its  being 
spoiled;  but  still  he  was  continually  asking  me  to  read  in  it,  and  I 
4fcs  continually  denied  him.     Indeed  I  had  imbibed  many  unfavor- 
«.ble  impressions  concerning  this  book,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
read  it;  and  I  was  not  very  anxious  that  the  child  should.     Howev- 
er, the  child  was  not  to  be  put  off,  although  several  times  I  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  for  worrying  me;   yet  notwithstanding  this, 
the  child  would  frequently  ask  me  to  read  it,  when  he  thought  I 
was  in  a  good  humor;   and  at  last  I  complied  with  his  wishes. 
^Please,  father,'  said  the  child,  'will  you  read  about  Solomon's 
wise  judgement?'    I  don't  know  where  to  find  it,  was  the  reply. 
^  ITien,'  says  the  child,  *  1  will  tell  you:  it  is  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  kings.'     1  looked  as  the  child  directed,  and  found 
it,  and  read  it  to  him.     Having  done  so,  I  was  about  to  shut  up  the 
book;  which  the  child  perceiving,  says,  *now,  please,  father,  will 
you  read  about  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead?'  i^iiich  was  done; 
and  in  short,"  says  the  father,  '^  he  kept  me  at  it  for  at  least  two 
hours  that  night,  and  completely  tired  me  out,  for  there  was  no 
getting  rid  of  him.     The  next  night  he  renewed  the  application, 
with  'please,  father,  will  you  read  about  Joseph  and  his  brethren?' 
and  be  could  always  tell  me  where  it  was  to  be  fo'ind.     Indeed,  ho 
was  not  contented  with  my  reading  it,  hut  would  get  me  into  many 
difficulties,  by  asking  me  to  explain  that  which  I  knew  nothing 
about;  and  if  I  said  1  could  not  tell  him,  he  would  tell  me  that  I 
ought  to  go  to  church,  for  his  master  hod  told  him,  that  that  wjfs 
VOL.  I.  cr> 
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*  Why,'  say  the  children, '  you  said  a  right  angle  triangle  had  one 
right  angle,  and  that  all  its  angles  are  acute.  If  it  has  one  righ^ 
angle,  how  can  all  its  angles  be  acute?'  I  soon  perceived  the 
children  were  right,  and  that  I  was  wrong.  Here,  then,  the  reader 
may  perceive  the  fruits  of  teaching  children  to  think,  inasmuch 
that  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under  were  able  to  refute  their 
tutor.  If  children  had  been  taught  to  think  many  years  ago,  error 
would  have  been  much  easier  detected;  and  its  baneful  influence 
would  not  have  had  that  eflect  upon  society  which  at  this  day  un- 
fortunately we  are  obliged  to  witness. 

At  another  time  1  was  lecturing  the  children  in  the  gallery  on  the 
subject  of  cruelty  to  animals;  when  one  of  the  little  children  ob- 
served, ^  ('lease,  sir,  my  big  brother  catches  the  poor  flies  and  then 
sticks  a  pin  through  them,  and  makes  them  draw  the  pin  along  the 
:a!jle.'  This  afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
their  feelings  on  tlic  enormity  of  this  oflbncc;  and  among  other 
things  I  observed  that  if  the  poor  fly  had  been  gifted  with  powers 
of  speech  like  their  own,  it  probably  would  have  exclaimed,  whUt 
ieadj  as  follows: — *  You  naughty  child,  how  can  you  think  of  tortu- 
nnt^  me  so,  is  there  not  room  enough  in  the  world  for  you  and  me  ? 
Did  1  ever  do  you  any  harm?  Does  it  do  you  any  good  to  put  roe 
in  such  pain?  Why  do  you  do  it,  you  are  big  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter/ How  would  you  like  a  man  to  run  a  piece  of  wire  through 
your  body,  and  make  you  draw  things  about,  would  you  not  cry  at 
the  pain  ?  Go,  then,  you  wicked  boy,  and  learn  to  leave  oflT  such 
cruel  actions.'  Having  flnished,  one  of  the  children  replied,  '  How 
can  any  thing  speak  if  it  is  dead  ?'  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  supposing  it 
could  speak.'  ^  You  meant  to  say,  sir,  dying,  instead  of  dead,^ — 
[  had  purposely  misused  a  word,  and  the  children  being  taught 
to  think,  easily  detected  it. 

The  dutiful  child;  or^  prompt  obtdienre. 

One  of  the  children  happened  to  kick  another:  the  injured  party 
complained  to  the  person  who  then  had  the  charge  of  the  school; 
utyi"g)  '  Please,  sir,  this  boy  kicked  me.'  It  being  time  for 
the  children  to  leave  school,  the  master  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  gate  through  which  the  children  pass,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
^  Kick  away;'  meaning  that  the  complainant  was  to  go  home.  The 
compiainar.t  returned  to  the  other  child,  and  began  kicking  him, 
uid  received  some  kicks  himself.  Mr.  Greaves  our  secretary,  who 
WBB  present,  seeing  two  children  kicking  each  other,  very  naturally 
inquired  the  reason.  '  Please,  sir,'  replied  the  children,  '  Master 
told  us!'  '  Master  told  you,'  says  Mr.  Greaves,  ^  that  cannot  be: 
[^11  ask  him.'  He  accordingly  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  aflair, 
and  received  for  answer, 'certainly  not.'  *  Yes,' says  the  childj 
^^ou  did>sir*     Did  I  not  tell  you  just  now  that  a  boy  kicked  me?* 
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*  Yes,^  says  the  master,  ^  you  did.'  <  Then,  please,  sir,^  aayi  thf 
child,  ^you  told  me  to  go  and  kick  away!'  The  master  immetii' 
ately  recollected  he  had  said  so.  lliis  fact  shows  how  improper 
it  is  to  say  one  thing  to  a  child,  and  mean  another.  These  chiMrfo 
were  under  the  influence  of  obedience,  ami  in  tht  lighi  of  tttdh;  and 
being  in  that  light  they  oould  t^cc  from  no  other,  and  very  natu- 
rally concluded  the  master  meant  what  he  had  said. 

The  Boy  and  the  paper  boat. 

One  day,  when  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  galleiy,  Ir 
having  none  of  their  usual  lessons  at  hand,  took  from  my  pocket  a 
piece  of  paper,and  promised  them  that  if  tbey  would  answer  me  eirrf 
question  I  put  concerning  the  paper,  I  would  at  last  make  a  {>a(>er 
boat.     I  proceeded  in  the  following   manner: — *  What  is  this" 
*  What  colour?'     *  What  is  its  use?'     *  How  made?'     '  What  n^k 
of?'  &c.     These  questions  being  answered  according  to  their  dine- 
rent  views,  and  having  folded  it  into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  obtaiced 
their  ideas  upon  such  forms,  I  proceeded  to  fultil    my  promise  of 
forming  it  into  the  shape  of  a  boat;  and  the  children  seeing  toe  at 
a  loss,  exclaimed,  4^1ease,  sir,  you  canH  do  it;'  which  proved  a 
fact,  as  I  had  forgotten  the  plan,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  con- 
fession.    ^Thcn,  sir,'  rejoined  one  of  the  boys,  ^  you  should  not 
have  promised.' 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  I  had  enjoined  the  chil- 
dren to  make  all  possible  use  of  their  thinking  powers;  but  it  ap- 
pears I  had  at  the  same  time  forgotten  to  make  use  of  my  own,  and 
consequently  was  betrayed  into  a  promise  which  1  was  not  able  to 
perform. 
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[Tlie  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  an  able  and  inter- 
esting article  in  the  last  republished  number  of  the  Eldinburgh  R^ 
view.  The  writer's  ideas  are  highly  valuable,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
education;  and  the  strictly  practical  character  of  the  T^^Ldon  I'Di- 
versity,  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest  to  Americans.  Institutions  like 
that  in  London,  are  those  which  the  state  of  society  on  this  »de 
the  Atlantic,  seems  to  require;  and  the  colleges  and  other  liter&ry 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  might,  we  think,  be  benefitted  by 
assimilating,  in  some  respects,  to  an  establishment  so  well  adapted 
to  preparation  for  the  actual  business  of  life. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  renewer's  thoughts  on  academ- 
ical education,  we  have  rotrcnched  those  paragraphs  which  tfa< 
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lone  of  party  bittcraess  renders  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  a  work 
like  ours;  and  which,  though  they  contain  much  forcible  writingi 
would  not,  in  this  country,  be  proper  instruments  to  wield  in  th% 
cause  of  improvement.] 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge,  that  to  establish 
an  academic  system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity.  Every  year  sees  the  empire  of  science  en- 
larged by  the  acquisition  of  some  new  province,  or  improved  by 
the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely  the  change  which 
daily  takes  place  in  the  state  of  knowledge,  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  method  of  instruction. 
In  many  cases  the  rude  and  imperfect  works  of  early  speculators 
ought  to  give  place  to  the  more  complete  and  luminous  perform- 
ances of  those  who  succeed  them.  Even  the  comparative  value 
of  languages  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The  same  tongue 
which  at  one  period  may  be  richer  than  any  other  in  valuable 
works,  may,  some  centuries  after,  be  poorer  than  any.  That, 
while  such  revolutions  take  place,  education  ought  to  remain 
unchanged,  is  a  proposition  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  for  « 
moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and  con- 
stant change,  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every  generatioUi 
how  is  this  object  to  be  secured?  We  answer — only  by  perfect 
freedom  of  competition.  Under  such  a  system,  every  possible 
exigence  would  be  met.  Whatever  language,  whatever  art, 
whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time  be  useful  to  know,  thai 
men  would  surely  learn,  and  would  as  surely  find  instructers  to 
teach.  The  professor  who  should  persist  in  devoting  his  attention 
to  branches  of  knowledge  which  had  become  useless,  would  soon 
be  deserted  by  his  pupils.  There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort 
of  information  as  would  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  possess- 
or,— and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  prevent 
this  salutary  rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  is  introduced 
an  unnatural  system  of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and  apprentice- 
ships. Enormous  bounties  are  lavished  on  particular  acquirements; 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our  youth  a  glut  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamentable  scarcity  of  every  thing 
else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies  which 
are  encouraged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  We  should  reprobate 
with  the  same  severity  a  system  under  which  a  like  exclusive  pro- 
tection should  be  extended  to  French  or  Spanish,  Chemistry  or 
Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political  Economy.     Some  of  these 
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bnnches  of  knowledge  are  very  important.     Bnt  thej  Hgr  ttKil 
ways  t>e  equally  important.    Five  hundred  yean  heacei  UieB» 
mese  language  may  contain  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  laft 
Sciences,  for  which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  theMj 

^rudiments  are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatol  ^ 
mand.  Our  objection  is  to  the  principle.  We  abhor  iDteUedii 
perpetuities.  A  chartered  and  endowed  college,  strong  is  * 
wealth  and  in  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  teach  iM 
is  useful;  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  useless.  EnJ 
&8hion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
into  its  constitution  and  partakes  of  its  inunortality.  Its 
savor  of  the  reality,  and  its  prejudices  vest  in  mortmain  wilk  fl  I 
lands.  In  the  present  instance,  the  consequences  are  notoma  I 
We  every  day  see  clever  men  of  four  and  five  -and  twenty,  haU  I 
with  academical  honors  and  rewards,— scholarships,  feUowihfii  I 
whole  cabinets  of  medals,  whole  *shelves  of  prize  books,— aur  I 
into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  withthi  I 

^history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  the  language  of  their  I 
country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  v^ 
which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  monl 
and  political  science.!     Who  will  deny  that  this  is  the  state  rf 
things?  Or  who  will  venture  to  defend  it? 

This  is  no  new  complaint.  Long  before  society  had  so  &r  <Mt* 
stripped  the  colleges  in  the  career  of  iipprovement  as  it  has  siscs 
done,  the  evil  was  noticed  and  traced  to  its  true  cause,  by  thrf 
great  philosopher  who  most  accurately  mapped  all  the  regions  of 
science,  and  furnished  the  human  intellect  with  its  most  complett 
Itinerary.  '  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,'  says  Liord  Bacon,  *  that  tk 
dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory  leamingi 
hath  not  only  had  a  malign  influence  upon  the  growth  of  science^ 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments:  Ftr 
hence  it  proceedeth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able 
men  to  serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  tdiuaAtL 
collegiate  which  is  free,  where  such  as  were  so  disposed  might  gnr* 
themselves  to  histories,  modern  languages,  books  of  policy  aii^ 
civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablements  unto  causes  of  state.^ 
The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present  system  will  hardly  deny,  thai, 
if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  be  a  much  greii- 
er  evil  in  the  nineteenth.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  if 
now  what  it  was  then.  That  of  every  modern  language  has  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions.  And  surely,  ^  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse'  are  as  important  to  an  Ekiglish  gentleman  cl*  tht 
present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  subject  of  James  the  Firsts 

^AdFaocemeot  ofLeaniiii^,  Book  IL 
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We  rcpe«it,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  cither  the  dead  languages 

..»rthe  exact  sciences.     We  onl)  sa),  tiiat  it  they  are  useiul  they 

^^^vill  not  need  peculiar  encouragement,  and  that,  if  they  are  udeless, 

j^^^ey  ought  not  to  receive  it.     Those  who  maintain  that  the  pres- 

jjiiA  system  is  necessary  to  promote  the  study  of  classical  and  math- 

^  jjimatical  knowledge,  are  the  persons  who  really  depreciate  those 

^/unniits.    They  do  in  fact  declare,  hy  implication,  that   neither 

J.JiMmsement  nor  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  no  roan 

^^.Mfl  any  motive  to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects 

^^hat  they  may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

^.     The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  part  of 
^he  system  of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational  man.     But 
Moes  it  therefore  follow,  that  people  ought  to  be  paid  to  acquire  it. 
^A.  scarcity  of  persons  capable  of  making  ahnanacs  and  measuring 
land,  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended  as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths. 
'  "Jn  fact,  very  few  of  our  academical  mathematicians  turn  their 
^knowledge  to  such  practical  purposes.     There  are  many  wranglers 
^''^vrho  have  never  touched  a  quadrant.     What  peculiar  title  then  has 
r^lthe  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such 
^costly  remuneration?    The  answer  is  well  known.     It  makes  men 
good  reasoners:   ii  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in  drawing 
^'inferences.     In  this  statement  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth. 
A.  inan  who  understands  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  the 
'^  closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  is  likely  to  reason  better  than  an- 
^  other  on  points  not  mathematical,  as  a  man  who  can  dance  gcne« 
^^  rally  walks  better  than  a  man  who  cannot.     But  no  people  walk  so 
^  ill  as  dancing-masters,  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere  mathe- 
'^'  maticians.     They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
'^'    evidence;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions  of  life 
^    do  not  admit.     When  they  come  from  certainties  to  probabilities, 
from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  superiority  is  at  an  ^d.     They 
^'    resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen  any  object  which  was  not 
either  black  or  white,  should  be  required  to  discriminate  between 
two  near  shades  of  grey.     Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy, 
or  common  life,  we  perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators 
either  extravagantly  credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical.     That 
the  science  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in   a  liberal  education,  we 
admit-     But  it  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which  is 
peculiarly  dangerous,  unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture  of  others. 
To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  as  are  bestowed  at  Cambridge, 
is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the  mind  its  morning  and  eve- 
ning nutriment. 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  more  numerous 
and  more  enthusiastic  rhan  the  mathematicians;  and  the  ignorant 
violence  with  which  their  cause  has  sometimes  been  assailed,  has* 
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added  to  its  popularity.  On  this  subject  we  are  sure  that  we  vi 
at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel  tho  warmest  admiratioa  k 
the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  uk 
benefits  which  mankind  has  owed  to  them.  But  we  would  do  znu? 
sufier  a  pernicious  system  to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  whift 
is  due  to  them,  than  we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  saiot  by 
erecting  his  shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  that  ancient  literature  was  the  ai 
in  which  all  the  civilisation  of  the  world  was  preserved  during  the 
deluge  of  barbarism.  We  contess  it.  But  we  do  not  read  dut 
Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live  in  the  ark  after  the  deluge  tai 
subsided.  When  our  ancestors  tirst  began  to  consider  the  studj 
of  the  classics  as  the  principal  part  of  education,  little  or  notbii:^ 
worth  reading  was  to  be  found  iu  any  modern  language.  Circunr- 
stances  have  confessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change 
of  system  may  be  desirable  ? 

Our  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  we  fear,  be  considered 
heretical.  We  cannot  but  think  that  its  vocabulary  in  niiscrablj 
poor,  and  its  mechanism  deiicient,  both  in  power  and  prccisioQ. 
The  want  of  a  definite  article,  and  of  a  distinction  between  the 
preterite  and  the  aorist  tenses,  are  two  defects  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  place  it  below  any  other  language  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  its  most  flourishing  era  it  was  reproached  wiib 
poverty  of  expression.  Cicero,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  pa- 
triotic feelings  to  deny  the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  Greek  words  in  his  most  Lurried  and  familiar  letters,  and  the 
frequent  use  which  he  is  compelled  to  make  of  them  in  spite  of  all 
his  exertions  to  avoid  them,  in  his  philosophical  works,  fully  }>rovc 
that  even  this  great  master  of  tlie  Latin  tongue  felt  the  evU  which 
he  labored  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body,  than  of 
the  language.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  born  old.  All  the 
signs  of  decrepitude  were  on  it  in  the  cradle.  We  look  in  TaiQ 
for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful  wildness  of  an  infant  dialect. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  creative  mind, — tor  a  lloiner 
or  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Cervantes.  In  their  place  «»c 
have  a  crowd  of  fourth -rate  and  HAh-rate  authors,  translators,  and 
jniitutors  without  end.  The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian  |)hi!osophv 
and  poetry  was  fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  would  have  acquiiiHl 
more  wealth,  if  they  had  succeeded  to  less.  Instead  of  accuiuu* 
latiiig  fresh  intellertual  treasures,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enjoying,  disponing  in  new  forms,  or  impairing  by  an  ii\judiciou3 
jnanageinont,  those  which  they  took  by  descent.  Hence,  in  nio>i 
of  their  works,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  spontaneous  and  raov, 
scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts,  scarcely  any  idiom  tu  the 
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^lyle.  Their  poetry  tastes  of  the  hot-house.  It  is  transplanted 
from  Greece,  with  the  earth  of  Pindus  clinging  round  its  roots.  It 
IS  nursed  in  careful  seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners 
are  ollen  skilful;  but  the  fruit  is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy 
and  prickly  shrub,  of  genuine  Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
cepted. Satire  was  the  only  indigenous  produce  of  Roman  talent; 
and,  in  our  judgement,  by  far  the  best. 

We  are  oilen  told  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammat- 
ical than  the  English;  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study 
it,  in  order  to  speak  English  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  This  is 
one  of  those  remarks  which  are  repeated  till  they  pfiss  into  axioms, 
only  because  they  have  so  little  meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  refute  them  at  their  first  appearance.  If  those  who 
say  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the 
English,  mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and  con- 
struction, we  grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the 
oruior  and  the  poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit;  but  be  it  merit  or 
defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any 
other  language.  It  would  be  about  as  resonable  to  say,  Ihat  the 
simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon  renders  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
England  easier  than  formerly.  If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  formed  in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar  than  the  Enghsh,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  each  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to  the 
relations  between  the  ideas  which  they  represent  in  Latin  than  in 
English,  we  venture  to  doubt  the  fact.  We  arc  quite  sure,  that 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat  the  hackneyed  remark 
on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever  considered  whether  there 
be  any  principles  of  grammar  w^hatever,  anterior  to  positive  enact- 
ment,— any  solecism  which  is  a  malum  in  se,  as  distinct  from  a 
malum  prohibitum.  Or,  if  wt}  suppose  that  there  exist  such  princi- 
ples, is  not  the  circumstance,  that  a  particular  rule  is  found  in  one 
language  and  not  in  another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  principles?  That  a  man  who  knows  Latin  is  likely  to  know 
English  better  than  one  who  does  not,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  this 
advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  Latin.  Every  language 
throws  light  on  every  other.  There  is  not  a  single  foreign  tongue 
which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man  of  sense  some  new  considerations 
respecting  his  own.  We  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  body  of 
our  educated  countrymen  learn  to  grammaticisc  their  English  by 
means  of  their  Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness 
o£  their  Latin,  but  the  folly  of  their  other  instructers.  Instead  of 
being  a  vindication  of  the  present  system  of  education,  it  is  a  high 
charge  against  it.  A  man  who  thinks  the  knowledge  of  Latin  cs- 
voL.  I.  67 
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seotial  to  the  purity  of  English  diction,  either  has  never  converse 
with  an  accomplished  woman,  or  does  not  deserve  to  have  or 
versed  with  her.     We  are  sure,  that  all  persons  who  are  is  Ui 
habit  of  hearing  public  speaking  must  have  observed,  that  the  m- 
tors  who  are  fondest  of  quoting  Latin,  are  by  no  means  the  ad 
scrupulous  about  marring  their  native  tongue.     We  could  meUM 
several  members  of  parliament,  who  never  fail  to  usher  in  wr 
scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  concordi 
The  Latin  language  is  principally  valuable  as  an  introductioDB 
the  Greek — the  insigniticant  portico  of  a  most  chaste  and  najtiv 
fabric.     On  this  subject,  our  confession  of  faith  will,  we  tnld^^ 
approved  by  the  most  orthodox  scholar.     We  cannot  retiisetf 
admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and  perfect  machine  of  hoai 
thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  harmony,  the  gigantic  power,  the  a- 
quisite  delicacy,  the  intinite  wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable K> 
licity  of  expression,  in  which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  Ej^^ 
the  neatness  of  the  French,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicisj  d 
the  Tuscan.     Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposci 
both  of  science  and  of  elegant  literature.     The  philosophical  vo- 
cabularies of  ancient  Rome,  and  of  modem  £urope,  have  bed 
derived  from  that  of  Athens.     Yet  none  of  the  imitations  has  era 
approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  original.     It  tracei 
with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost  in  every  other  lia- 
guage.     It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other  instruments  of  the  rea- 
son only  make  blots.     Nor  is  it  less  distinguished  by  the  facilities 
which  it  afTbrds  to  the  poet.     There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek 
dictionaries  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  glance  without  deligbt 
Every  word  suggests  some  pleasant   or  striking    image,   whichr 
wholly  unconnected  as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes  or  that  wbic^ 
follows,  gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  looking  at  tho^ 
elegant  though  unmeaning  friezes,  in  which  the  eye  wanders  akM^ 
a  line  of  beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies,  stags,  chariots,  altars, 
and  garlands.     The  literature  is  not  unworthy  of  the  language.    It 
may  boast  of  four  poets  of  the  very  first  order.  Homer,  ^schvlo^ 
Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,— of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  o( 
orators — of  Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  same  rank 
among  philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  if  not  the  most  satisfacton 
of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.     These  are  tbe 
great  names  of  Greece ;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a  long  list  ot 
ingenious  moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  who,  iu  tbe 
lower  departments  of  their  art,  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  and  d 
historians  who,  at  least  iu  the  talent  of  narration,  have  never  been 
equalled. 
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It  was  justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  to  learn 
ft  new  language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soul.  He  who  is  acquaint- 
ed only  with  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger of  confounding  what  is  accidental  with  what  is  essential,  and 
o£  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of  thought,  which  belong  only 
to  his  own  age  and  country,  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
man.  Initiated  into  foreign  literature,  he  finds  that  principles  of 
politics  and  morals,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hither- 
to supposed  to  be  unquestionable, — because  he  never  heard  them 
questioned, — have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communi- 
ties; that  feelings,  which  are  so  universal  among  his  contempora- 
ries, tbat  he  had  supposed  them  instinctive,  have  been  unknown  to 
whole  generations;  that  images,  which  have  never  failed  to  excite 
the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  ho  has  lived,  have  been  thought 
lubiime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that  Chinese  cast  of  mind, 
that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing  beyond  the  walls  of  his  celes- 
tial empire,  which  was  the  efiect  of  his  former  ignorance.  New 
associations  take  place  among  his  ideas*  He  doubts  where  he 
formerly  dogmatised.  He  tolerates  where  he  formerly  execrated. 
He  ceases  to  confound  that  which  is  universal  and  eternal  in  hu- 
man passions  and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local  and  temporary. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  effects  which  results  from  studying 
the  literature  of  other  countries;  and  it  is  one  which  the  remains 
of  Glreece,  composed  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  a  state  of  society 
widely  diflTerent  from  our  own,  are  pecuUarly  calculated  to  produce. 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think  that  they  may  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  And  we  think  that  seven  or  eight 
years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  to  enter  into  active  life  at  two  or 
three  and-twenty,  is  too  high  a  price.  Those  are  bad  economists 
who  look  only  to  the  exceUence  of  the  article  for  which  they  are 
bargaining,  and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of  time 
during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be  stored  up,  and 
the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid.  No  person  doubts 
that  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  classics.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  much  gold  may  be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by 
no  means  necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish 
mines,  or  to  learn  the  ancient  languages.  Before  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  Spain  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  discovery  of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New 
mines  were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty,  and  with  less  labor.  The  old  works  were  therefore  aban- 
doned— it  being  manifest,  that  those  who  persisted  in  laying  out 
capital  on  them  would  be  undersold  and  ruined.     A  new  world  of 
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literature  and  science  hm  n!so  been  discovered.  New  Tf 
intellectual  weiildi  have  been  laid  upcii.  But  a  mooslrouf  s 
of  bounties  and  |)rohibitions  compels  us  still  to  go  on  delving 
few  glittering  grains  in  tbc  dark  and  laborious  shatl  of  auu 
instead  of  ]>cnelrating  a  district  nliicli  would  reward  a  le^^  p 
search  with  a  more  lucrative  return.  If,  alter  the  conquest  i 
ru,  Spain  had  i^imcted  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  niic 
maintain  a  competition  aj^uinst  the  new,  a  hundred  pisielus  t 
bo  given  to  every  person  who  should  extract  an  ounce  of  gut 
them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

\\c  will  admit  that  the  Greek  liuiguage  is  a  more  valuabli 
guagc,  than  the  Freiicb,  the  ItaliEUi,  or  the  Spanish.  But  wi 
it  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  three  together,  ina^  be  Au 
and  that  all  the  three  may  be  aciiuired  iu  less  than  half  thv  i 
which  it  is  possible  to  become  Ihorqughly  acijuuitiied  wi< 
Grcelt,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  Nor  docd  me  evil  cuu 
Nut  only  do  the  modern  dialects  of  tlic  comineitt  receive  |i 
lenliun  than  they  deserve,  but  our  own  tongue,  ttccond  to  I 
Greece  alone  in  force  and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  i 
to  none  that  ever  existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  cloiiiicnce,  i 
losoptty,  is  unpardonably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  [il 
Euripides  are  digested,  from  the  lirst  bubbling  liroth  of  tlie  H 
to  the  lost  vapid  dregs  of  the  Electra;  while  our  own  sweet  I 
ar,  the  xccond  uanie  of  the  modern  drama,  in  spite  of  all  tli 
liancy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  his  tenderness,  ia  »i 
to  lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  Human  L'nder<,lai)(Iingi: 
doncd  for  the  Thcotetua  and  the  Pliadon.  We  have  knoi 
dates  of  all  the  petty  skirmishes  of  the  Fcloponnesiiui  war  ca 
transcribed  and  committed  to  memory,  by  a  man  who  thong 
Hyde  and  C'larcndon  were  two  ditlerem  persons!  That  i 
man  has  paid  a  dear  price  fur  his  learning,  will  be  admitted, 
it  niHv  be  said,  he  has  at  least  something  to  show  tor  it.  L 
jiily  he  has  sncriticcd,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the  very  thingi 
out  wiiirh  il  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  lie  has  a>:le 
n  man  living  in  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead  of  spending  his  i 
in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  tilling  them  up  coinunKli 
xbould  lay  it  nil  out  on  furniture  fit  only  for  Clialsworth  or  B' 
His  lilile  room^  are  blocked  np  with  bales  of  rich  stufl's  and 
of  RJliU'd  ornaments,  which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  afibr 
which  lie  has  no  opi>orIunity  and  no  room  to  display.  Elegai 
precious  ill  themselves,  Ihev  are  here  utterly  out  of  place;  ant 
possessor  tinds  that,  al  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bonght  ni 
but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  ntcn  to 
ancient  learning  is  an  nlisohitc  curse,  who  have  labored 
to  accumulate   wliat  they  cannot  enjoy?    They  come  forti 
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the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger  university.     They  find 

.that  they  are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  not  the  least  respect 

;fbr  the  skill  with  which  they  detect  etymologies,  and  twist  corrupt 

i£pode8  into  something  like  meaning.     Classical  knowledge  is  in- 

^deed  valued  by  all  intelligent  men;  but  not  such  classical  knowl- 

^edge  as  theirs.     To  be  prized  by  the  public,  it  must  be  refined 

.from   its  grosser  particles,  burnished  into  splendor,  formed  into 

.graceful  ornaments,  or  into  current  coin.    Learning  in  the  ore, 

learning  with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing  to  the  conmion 

flpectator.     He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel;  and  leaves  the  rare 

and  valuable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  its  qual- 

,  iticB,  and  the  curiosity  to  prize  them. 

No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  complete  and 
liberal  education,  unless  he  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages.  But  not  one  gentleman  in  fifty  can  possibly 
receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and  hberal  education. 
That  term  includes  not  only  the  ancient  languages,  but  those  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  includes  mathematics,  the 
experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy.  An  intimate  ac- 
quaintance both  with  the  profound  and  polite  parts  of  English  lite- 
rature is  indispensable.  Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It 
necessarily  follows,  that  some  portion  of  them  must  be  given  up: 
And  the  question  is,  what  portion?  We  say,  provide  for  the  mind 
as  you  provide  for  the  body, — first  necessaries, — then  conveniences, 
— lastly,  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  come?  Surely  under  the  last.  Of  all  the  pursuits 
which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require  the  greatest  sacrifice  of 
time.  He  who  can  afibrd  time  for  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  is 
perfectly  right  in  acquiring  them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  it 
wise,  be  content  to  go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue 
his  studies  till  his  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let 
him  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  If  he  must  terminate  them  at  one  and 
twenty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into  active  life  at  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  wc  should  think  it  best  that  he  should  confine  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue,  and  thoroughly  imbue  his 
mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best  writers.  But  no!  the  artificial  re- 
straints and  encouragements  which  our  academic  system  has  intro- 
duced have  altogether  reversed  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of 
things.  We  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  pro- 
cure what  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day-laborer  who  should 
stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  then  treat  himself  with 
a  pottle  of  January  strawberries.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  the  Offices, 
a  whimsical  anecdote  of  Cato  the  Censor.     Somebody  asked  him 
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what  was  the  best  mode  of  emplo/ing  capital.  He  said.  To  f 
good  pasture  land.  What  the  next^  Tu  farm  middliug  pis) 
land.  What  next?  To  rarm  bad  pasture  land.  Now  the  nixi 
which  prerail  in  Gngland  respecting  classical  learning  ^eetnti 
verv  much  to  resemble  those  which  the  old  Roman  eutertaioed  < 
regard  to  his  favorite  method  of  cultivation.  Is  a  jouug  niui 
to  spare  the  time  Dcceasary  for  passing  through  the  uoivcr^iv^  ^ 
him  a  good  classical  scholar!  Gut  a  second,  instead  of  residing  a 
university,  must  go  into  busines9  when  he  leavea  school.  M 
him  (hen  a  tolerable  classical  scholarl  A  third  has  still  leu i 
for  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active  emptojn 
while  slill  a  boy.  Make  him  a  bad  classical  scholar!  If  htt 
not  become  a  Flaminiua  or  a  Buchanan,  he  may  learn  to  wrvle  i 
sense  voracs.  If  he  does  not  gel  on  to  Horace,  he  mav  rcaJ 
fir^t  book  of  Ciesar.  If  there  is  not  time  even  for  such  air, 
of  improvement,  he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  that  imoie 
rial  vestibule  of  learning!  'Quisdocet?  Who  teacheth?  Mao 
doccl.  The  master  teacheth.'  Would  to  heaven  that  he  l» 
aomt'thing  belter  worth  knowing! 

-AJI  these  evild  are  produced  by  Ihe  stale  of  our  universi' 
Where  they  lead,  those  who  prepare  pupils  for  them,  arc  forei 
follou'.  L'nder  a  free  system,  the  ancient  languages  would  be 
read,  but  quite  aa  much  enjoyed.  IVe  should  not  see  so  manv 
who  have  a  smattering  ofLdilin  and  Greek,  from  which  thevde 
no  plenaure,  and  which,  as  soon  a:^  they  are  at  liberty,  they  n 
all  possible  haste  to  forget.  It  must  be  owned,  alsij,  that  t 
would  be  fewer  young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  Ihe  anc 
tongues.  But  there  would  be  maiiy  more  who  had  treasured 
useful  and  agreeable  informaliou.  Those  who  were  compclle 
bnng  tlicir  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  attentio 
objects  easily  attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer  spac 
literary  leisure,  would  still  exert  themseUes  to  acquire  the  cV^^ 
languages.  They  would  study  them,  not  for  any  direct  eraoliir 
which  they  would  expect  from  the  acquisition,  but  for  their 
intrinsic  value.  Their  number  would  be  smaller,  no  doubl.  1 
(bat  of  present  aspirants  after  classical  honors.  But  thev  «■ 
not,  like  most  of  tho^e  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Dcmo-tiicnt 
gather  dusi  on  ihe  abelvcs,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  purpose 
been  nerved.     There  would  be  fewer  good  seholnra  of  twentv-j 

Hitherto  «e  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  most  favorable  to 
amversitics.  n  e  hove  supposed  that  the  bounties  which  (hev  £ 
to  cenmn  studies  are  fairly  bestowed  on  those  who  e,eel  ' 
fact  howeve  .s,  that  tbey  are  .n  many  eases  appropriated  to 
„cul«r  eountte^,  parubc«,  or  names.  The  effect  of  U.e  for 
aystetn  la.o  encourage  studies  of  secondary  importance,  a.  the 
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Ipense  of  those  which  are  entitled  to  preference.    The  effect  of 
,|the  latter  is  to  encourage  total  idleness.     It  has  been  also  as- 
y  sorted,   that  at  some  colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and 
g.  scholarships  hsve  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  party 
^spirit,  or  personal  animosity.     On  this  point,  however,  we  will  not 
.insist.     We  wish  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
'system.     Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto  written,  we  have  gene- 
^  rally  had  in  our  eye  a  College  which  exhibits  that  system  in  the 
most  favorable  light, — a  college  in  which  the  evils  which  we  have 
.noticed  are  as  much  as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  administration, — a  college  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opu« 
lence  and  splendor,  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its 
'  members,  by  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  its  elections,  by  the 
disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  adopt  improvements  not 
inconsistent  with  its  original  consitution,  and  by  the  noble  spirit 
'  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our  universi- 
ties learnt  those  things  which  thf  universities  profess  to  teach. 
But  this  is,  notoriously,  not  the  fact — and  the  cause  is  evident. 
All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside  at  college;  but  only  thoso 
who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and  fellowships  apply  themselves  with 
vigor  to  classical  and  mathematical  pursuits.     The  great  majority 
have  no  inducement  whatever  to  exert  themselves.     They  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  the  premium;  and  no  value  for  the  knowledge 
without  the  premium.     For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge the  universities  afford  no  peculiar  facilities.     Hence  proceeds 
the  general  idleness  of  collegians.     Not  one  in  ten,  we  venture  to 
say,  ever  makes  any  considerable  proficiency  in  those  pursuits  to 
which  every  thing  else  is  sacriliced.     A  very  large  proportion  carry 
away  from  the  university  less  of  ancient  literature  than  they  brought 
thither.     It  is  quite  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  state  of  things  to  the 
indolence  and  levity  of  youth.     Nothing  like  it  is  seen  elscwherCr 
There  are  idle  lads,  no  doubt,  among  those  who  walk  the  hospitals, 
who  sit  at  the  desks  of  bankers,  and  serve  at  the  counters  of  trades- 
men.    But  what,  afler  all,  is  the  degree  of  their  idleness,  and  what 
proportion  do  they  bear  to  those  who  are  active?  Is  it  not  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world,  to  see  men,  who  have  passed  their  time 
at  college  in  mere  trifling,  display  the  greatest  energy  as  soon  as 
they  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers, 
skilful  physicians,  eminent  writers?  How  can  these  things  be  ex- 
plained, but  by  supposing  that  most  of  those  who  are  compelled  to 
reside   at  the  universities  have  no  motive  to  learn  what  is  taught 
there?  Who  ever  employed  a  French  master  for  four  years  \*ithout 
improving  himself  m  French  ?  The  reason  is  plain.     No  man  em- 
ploys siKh  a  master,  but  from  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
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the  language;  and  the  same  wish  leads  him  to  applj  yigorooaiTtt 
it.  Of  those  who  go  to  our  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  ahift 
proportion  are  attracted,  not  by  their  desire  to  learn  the  tluag^ 
studied  there,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire  certain  privileges,  wkk) 
residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  diligent.  Try  the 
same  experiment  with  the  French  language.  £rect  the  teadies 
of  it  into  a  corporation.  Give  them  the  power  of  conferring^ 
grecs.  Enact  that  no  person  who  cannot  produce  a  certificate,  i* 
testing  that  he  has  been  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  studeaK 
this  academy, shall  be  suffered  to  keep  a  shop;  and  we  will  ventve 
to  predict,  that  there  will  soon  be  thousands;  who,  aHer  b^ 
wasted  their  money  and  their  time  in  a  formal  attendance  ob  le^ 
tures  and  examinations,  will  not  understand  the  meaning  of  Porks- 
vous  Francois? 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  patronise  an  abuse  to  al- 
tribute  to  it  every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  it.  Thus  ih» 
defenders  of  our  universities  commonly  take  it  for  granted,  thai 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which  they  have  not  ken 
able  to  destroy,  h  is  usual,  when  their  merits  come  under  discos 
sion,  to  enumerate  very  pompously  all  the  great  men  whom  the 
have  produced;  as  if  great  men  had  not  appeared  under  every  sr^ 
tern  of  education.  Great  men  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  th 
Greek  sophists  and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jai 
senists.  'I'here  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  bi 
School  Divinity  and  Canon  law;  and  there  would  still  be  gre) 
men  if  nothing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheiin  ai 
Swedenbcrg.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names  is  no  more  a  proof  < 
the  excellence  of  our  academic  institutions,  than  the  commerd 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  restrictions  i 
trade.  No  fmancial  regulations,  however  absurd  and  perniciou 
can  prevent  a  people  amongst  whom  property  is  secure,  and  th 
motive  to  accumulate  consequently  strong,  from  becoming  ricl 
The  energy  witli  which  every  individual  struggles  to  advance,  mor 
than  counteracts  the  retarding  -force,  and  carries  him  fontan 
though  at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  Iqft  at  liberty.  It  is  th 
same  with  restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  taking  th 
direction  which  existing  circumstances  point  out.  They  do  barn 
But  they  cannot  wliolly  prevent  other  causes  from  producing  goo( 
In  a  country  in  which  public  opinion  is  powerful,  in  which  talent 
properly  directed  are  sure  to  raise  their  professor  to  distinctioc 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds  will  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  ma; 
oppose  their  career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are  engaged  i 
public  and  professional  life  that  genius  is  most  likely  to  be  developed 
Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  sent  to  our  English  universi 
ties.     It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if  the  universities  could  no 
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boast  of  many  considerable  men.     Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure 
whether,  if  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament 


and  the  English  and  Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation 
''would  be  so  favorable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and 
'Cambridge.     And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many  persons  who, 
^^siiice  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited  as  proofs 
'"^of  tlie  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were  at  college 
^'  never  mentioned  but  as  idle  frivolous  men,  fond  of  desultory  read- 
'^'  iDg,  and  negligent  of  the  studies  of  the  place.     It  would  be  indeli- 
"^cate  to  name  the  living;  but  we  may  venture  to  speak  more  parti- 
^^  cularly  of  the  dead.     It  is  truly  curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is 
'^ made  in  such  discussions  as  these,  of  names  which  we  acknowledge 
-^to  be  glorious,  but  in  which  the  colleges  have  no  reason  to  glory, 
-^ —that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental  consitution, 
of  l>ryden,  who  abjured  his  Alma  Mater,  and  regretted  that  he  had 
f '  passed  his  youth  under  her  care;  of  Locke,  who  was  censured  and 
'-  expelled;  of  Milton,  whose  person  was  outraged  at  one  University, 
'  •'  and  whose  works  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  other ! 
-'       That  in  particular  cases  a  University  education  may  have  pro- 
-  ^  duced  good  effects,  we  do  not  dispute.     But  as  to  the  great  body 
^'  of  those  who  receive  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their 
^  minds  permanently  suffer  from  it.     All  the  time  which  they  can  de- 
'  '^  vote  to  the  acquisition  of  speculative  knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they 
:£'  have  to  enter  into  active  life  without  it.     They  are  compelled  to 
(t-  plunge  into  the  details  of  business,  and  are  left  to  pick  up  general 
j>    principles  as  they  may.     From  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
^    we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  in  spite  of  all  our  patriotic  prejudices, 
9*    that  the  young  men^  we  mean  the  very  young  men,  of  England,  are 
not  equal  as  a  body  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
!0     They  reason  less  justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
J     conversant  are  less  manly.     As  they  grow  older,  they  doubtless 
'      improve.     Surrounded  by  a  free  people,  enlightend  by  a  free  press 
i      with  the  means  of  knowledge  placed  within  their  reach,  and  the  re- 
wards of  exertion  sparkling  in   their  sight,  it  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  they  did  not  in  a  great  measure  recover  the  superiority 
which  they  had  lost.     The  finished  men  of  England  may,  we  allow, 
challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  nation.     Yet  our  ad- 
vantages are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  any  of 
them.     We  do  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Lightfoot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never  ran 
a  race  without  tying  his  legs.     The  bad  effects  of  our  university 
system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many  eminent  and  res- 
pectable men.     They  have  acquired  great  skill  in  business,  they 
have    laid  up  great  stores  of  information*     But  something  is  still 
wanting.    The  superstructure  is  vast  and  splendid;  but  the  fouD« 
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ijA  them  quibble,  deciaim,  sneer,  calumniate.    Tlieir  punishmefit 
,    is  to  be  what  fhey  are. 

For  tts,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen — and  shall  be 
,  manfully  sustained.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  as  in  government  and  trade,  so  also  in  education, 
y  ^are  all  important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  the  triumph  of 
•  -those  principles  we  look  forward,  not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical 
i.  jconfidence,  ,but  assuredly  with  a  cheerful  and  steadfast  hope. 
f  Their  nature  may  be  misunderstood.  Their  progress  may  be  re- 
,  tarded.  They  may  be  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded, 
(  mud  apparently  forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  souls,  believe  that 
I  4hey  are  strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of 
truth;  that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound;  that  when  they  recede, 
^  it  is  to  spring  forward  with  greater  elasticity;  that  when  they  seem 
to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds  of  renovation  in  their  very  decays 
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Course  fif  IntiruUum. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Seminary  is  designed  to  embrace 
three  seasons  of  4wenty-eight  weeks  each,  k  is  expected,  that  or* 
dinarily,  during  the  Junior  Season,  young  ladies  will  prepare  for 
the  Middle  class;  and  during  the  Middle  Season,  for  the  Senior. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
may  oflen  be  otherwise.  Young  ladies  will  rise  from  class  to  class, 
mccordiag  to  their  proBciency.  In  cases  of  uncommon  progress  in 
knowledge  and  mental  improvement,  some  may  advance  more  ra- 
pidly, and  possibly,  from  commencing  with  the  Juniors,  one  season, 
may  close  with  the  Seniors,  the  next.  And  during  the  same 
season,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  some,  ^  Go  up  higher.'  Yet,  as 
it  is  intended,  that  none  but  thorough  scholars  shbll  ever  have  « 
standing  in  the  Senior  class,  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient  for 
yeung  ladies  to  remain  two  seasons  in  the  same  class;  or  to  employ 
two  years  in  passing  from  the  Junior  class  to  the  Senior. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  young  ladies  must  ai- 
rways have  been  members  of  the  junior  class,  in  order  to  join  either 
of  the  others.  If  properly  qualified,  a  young  lady  may  become  a 
member  of  any  class,  at  any  stage  of  its  advancement. 

This  course  of  instruction  is  by  no  means  so  long  as  many  ar- 
dent friends  to  female  improvement  may  wish.  It  seems,  indeed, 
desirable,  that  it  should  be  very  much  protracted,  so  as  to  allow 

^  See  ioteinseoce  ia  last  Number. 
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][>rogress  they  may  desire,  yet  a  hope  is   cherished,  that   they  will 
_.  learn  to  teach  themselves — that  they  will   lay  a  ibundation   broad, 
-j^  deep  and  firm,  on  which  they  may  be  continually  building,  and  adorn- 
^cing  an  intellectual  edifice,  till  the  days  of  their  dotage. 
^      This  course  of  instruction  includes  none  but  the  solid  and  useful 
^j^braiiches;  and  even  these  cannot  be  all  included.     If  some  atten- 
uation should  be  devoted  to  drawing,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  that  re- 
i.^piresvery  little  skill  or  time;  and  the  time  thus  employed  will  pro- 
_  ^hMy  be  as  conducive  to  enrich  the  intellectual  treasury,  as  if  it 
were  devoted  immediately  to  literary  pursuits.     Though  some  use- 
^  fill  branches  must  be  omitted,  it  is  hoped,  that  attention  will  be  paid 
^  to  the  most  important;  that  the  most  deserving  of  these  will  receive 
".  .most  attention;  and  that  every  branch  will  be  treated,  in  a  good 
.  degree,  according  to  its  importance. 

In  this  course,  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  indication  of  nature: 
'  to  teach  those  things  first,  which  appear  first  in  the  order  of  nature; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  first,  those  branches  and  parts  of 
branches,  which  may  be  understood  by  themselves,  and  gradually 
proceed  to  others,  which  most  immediately  and  intimately  depend 
^  upon  these.     This  is  among  the  most  important  and  difficult  prob- 
'    Jems  in  education.     How  absurd  must  it  bo  for  example,  to  attempt 
^   lo  teach  Multiplication  to  a  person  ignorant  of  Addition;  or  to 
^  teach  Division  to  one,  unacquainted  with  Subtraction  and  Multipli- 
^*  cation.     Inconsistencies  like  these,  are  probably  to  be  found,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  almost  every  literary  institution.     And 
^  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  teacher  is  oflen  grieved,  distressed,  and 
vexed,  with  the  seeming  stupidity  of  his  pupils  in  not  understanding 
•^   what  appears  so  very  plain  and  easy  to  him,  when  the  whole  diffi- 
*^    oulty  arises  from  their  ignorance  of  some  word  used  in  the  expla- 
^     nation,  or  their  not  being  acquainted  with  some  branch,  necessary 
"^     to  be  known,  in  order  to  understand  the  point  under  consideration., 
^     It  is  probable,  that  defects  in  intellectual  education  have  owed  their 
'^     origin  more  to  this  cause,  than  to  almost  any  other — and  more  than 
*     to  all  others,  except  the  depravity  of  the  heart.     From  this  cause, 
no  doubt,  thousands  of  bright  geniuses,  afler  devoting  much  time 
to  literary  formalities,  and  a  dull  routine  of  what  was  misnamed 
Mtudtfy  have  lived  and  died  haters  of  literature  and  despisers  of  sci- 
ence; and  many  who  possibly  might  have  been  Newtons,  have  been 
scarcely  superior  to  dunces.     Nor  do  I  presume  to  flatter  myself, 
that  the  course  of  study  in  my  institution,  will  be  entirely  free  from 
such  inconsistences.     There  are  difficulties,  intrinsic  difficulties, 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  surmounted,  till 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  is  better  understood,  and  more  skilfully 
applied  in  the  process  of  education.     These  difficulties  have  ap- 
peared to  mc  more  and  more  appalling,  as  I  ha^'e  been  painfully 
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engaged,  (rom  year  to  year,  in  attempting  to  underaUuidaiidraM 
them. 

This  ifl  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length.  A  fevi 
ditional  remarks  must  suffice.  As  literary  instruction  nmat  be  en 
municated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  means  of  language,  it  is  of  n^ 
cal  importance,  that  the  greatest  efforts  should  be  made  to  giieii 
.pupil  clear,  correct  and  precise  ideas  of  the  words  usedindcfi* 
f  and  illustrating.     The  best  method  of  doing  this,  is  not  by  tm 

r  ing  them  foreign  or  dead  languages,  nor  by  repeating  synoBTBi 

words,  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  by  familiar  and  cofii 
explanations,  by  showing  them  the  object,  whenever  it  is  pradk 
ble,  or  by  showing  them  pictures,  or  natural  signs  of  the  tk^ 
with  frequent  questions,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  understand  t 
subject.  Indeed,  questioning  may  often  do  more,  than  mereh  > 
in  ascertaining  how  far  the  pupil  understands  the  point  under  ct 
siderution.  It  may  lead  him  to  a  discovery  of  things  before  i 
/      known,  for  which  other  means  might  not  be  efiectual. 

I  will  mention  two  or  three  instances  of  the  gradation  of  bniM 
es,  proposed  in  the  course.  It  is  manifest  that  Arithmetic  n 
be  in  some  measure  known,  in  order  to  understand  Gieograp 
In  almost  every  page  of  Geography,  numbers  are  brought  to  tv 
and  these  cannot  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  Ar 
metic,  which  is  the  science  of  numbers.  To  the  study  of(yeo| 
phy,  some  acquaintance  with  Geometry  also  is  a  prerequisite  eq« 
important.  For  the  want  of  this,  it  is  often  the  case,  that  th 
who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Geography,  ki 
scarcely  an^nhing  of  latitude  or  longitude,  of  the  comparative  m 
nitudcs  of  countries,  &c.  of  the  distances  and  bearings  of  places,: 
of  some  of  the  most  important  properties  of  maps. 

Geography  and  Chronology  are  the  *  eyes'  of  histoiy.  H 
many,  alas,  have  attempted  to  grope  their  way  through  the  hist< 
field,  without  these  lights!  How  dark  and  bewildering  has  b 
their  course!  The  study  of  History,  then,  should  be  preceded 
that  of  Geography,  and  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  that 
Chronology. 

A  considerable  acquaintance  with  Arithmetic  and  some  ko< 
ledge  of  Geometry  should  also  precede  the  study  of  Natural  F 
losophy. 

In  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  designed,  as  far  as  possii 
to  proceed  gradually  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult.  1 
rule  of  procedure  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  preeedi 
Though  they  often  coincide,  they  sometimes  differ  in  their  requi 
nients  In  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  for  example,  the 
and  7th  propositions  are  generally  found  much  more  difficult,  U 
many  of  those  that  succeed.     In  Legendre's  Elements  of  Geoi 
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fry  J  the  demonstration  of  the  first  proposition  is  incomparably  more 
intricate,  than  any  of  the  rest,  that  I  have  examined.  In  Arith- 
lOietic,  some  exercises  in  Addicion  and  Subtraction,  are  very  much 
^Bore  difficult,  than  others  in  MuhipUcation  and  Division •  This  is 
ithe  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  every  branch  of  science  and 
^lerature:  at  least,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  all  the  regular 
^treatises  that  have  been  designed  as  elementary.  The  evil  of  this  is 
^mmidable  indeed.  When  the  ardent  youth  spends  hour  after  hour, 
ID  vainly  attempting  to  understand  the  first  demonstration  of  Le-' 
gendre,  it  must  be  extremely  distressing  and  discouraging.  In  my 
early  pupilage,  I  studied  Cicero's  Orations,  without  suitable  pre- 
parations, or  suitable  aids.  I  met  with  many  passages,  which  I 
lid  not  understand — which  under  such  disadvantages,  I  could  not 
nderstand.  The  exercise  was  nearly  as  unprofitable,  as  it  was 
iDpleasant.  The  same  may  be,  in  some  measure,  the  case,  in  the 
tursuit  of  various  other  studies.  For  such  evils,  it  is  doubtless 
mpossible,  at  once,  to  devise  and  apply  complete  remedies.  It  ia 
x>nfidently  believed,  however,  thai  these  evils  may  be  exceedingly 
nitigated.  The  accomplishment  of  this  will  be  a  leading  object  in 
ill  the  arrangements  and  operations  of  my  institution. 

In  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  designed,  that  each  student 
iball,  as  far  as  possible,  see  and  feel  the  real  importance  and  prac- 
tical utility  of  every  branch  pursued.     It  is  designed,  that  every 
branch  attended  to,  and  every  exercise  required,  shall  be  at  once 
conducive  to  discipline  and  improve  the  mental  faculties,  and  also 
to  furnish  that  knowledge  and  that  skill,  which  are  continually  need- 
ful for  practical  application  in  eveiy  walk  of  life.     Some  writers 
upon  this  subject,  seem  to  imagine, ^hat  in  a  course  of  intellectual 
education,  the  idea  of  direct  practical  utility  is  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded; and  that  if  any  study  or  exercise  is  conducive  to  mental 
inoprovement,  this  circumstance  alone  is  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion.    To  a  person  of  such  views,  it  may  be  said  '  Behold  thou  art 
wiser  than  Solomon!'     I  am  not  yet  convinced,  however,  that  there 
is  any  way  better  than  the  best — that  there  is  any  way  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  good  old  way,  that   Infinite  Wisdom  has  taught  us, 
'Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.'     That  those  under  our 
care  may  be  thus  trained  up,  it  seems  desirable,  that  they  should 
proceed  understandingly,  that  they  should  know  and  feel  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  eyery  branch  pursued,  that  they  may  thus  be  ena- 
bled and  disposed  to  cooperate  with  us  for  their  own  advantage ;  and 
tbat  for  this  end,  they  should  receive  line  upon  line,  and  precept  up- 
on precept,  continually. 

One  object,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  this 
course  of  instruction,  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  information  res* 
peding  the  astonishing  improvements,  which,  the  wonder-working 
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providence  and  grace  of  God  are  continually  effecting  in  Mem 
parts  of  the  world — improvements  relating  principally  to  religiA 
liberty,  science  and  literature.  But  little  attention  can,  indeed, li 
devoted  to  this  object,  compared  with  its  stupendous  magnitude  d 
vast  importance.  The  object  is,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  atteflbti 
of  the  pupibto  the  great  and  glorious  things,  which  Giod  is  aco» 
plishing,  to  prepare  the  way  lor  greater  things  than  these,  whkkfr 
ture  ages  shall  behold;  and  to  render  the  reading  of  the  mostn^ 
tant  parts  of  the  public  journals  from  week  to  week,  more  intflf 
ble,  more  pleasing  and  more  beneficial. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  such,  as  may  he  disposed  to  patroniR 
this  Seminary,  to  be  informed  a  little  more  particularly  of  the  m 
and  order  of  exercise  from  day  to  day. 

In  these  respects,  there  will  probably  be  some  variety  in  difiM 
stages  of  the  course.  One  or  both  of  the  lower  classes  will  gene 
rally  recite  at  8  o'clock  A*  M.  At  9,  the  members  of  the  Semaaxj 
and  School  attend  devotional  exercises.  A  lecture  upon  somebnock 
of  literature  is  generally  then  attended  by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Seminary.  Next,  is  a  recitation,  or  recitations,  for  those  vIm 
did  not  recite  at  8.  Different  classes  meet  at  different  hoars  intk 
aflernoon,  Irom  one  to  three,  to  attend  recitations  or  exercises  ■ 
Chirography  or  Arithmetic*  Devotional  exercises,  at  five,  hit 
after  live,  or  six.  Each  young  lady  generally  spends  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  at  these  religious  and  literary  exercises.  Studying  ii 
chiefly  performed  at  their  places  of  residence.  The  afiemooos  cf 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  reading,  tk 
young  ladies  attending  in  small  divisions  at  different  hours.  Om 
half  day  in  a  week  is  generally  devoted  to  reviews* 


SUGGESTIONS   TO    PARENTS. 

Earlj/  phyiical  cdncatiofu 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  among  your  subscribers  who  have  alvayf 
been  pleased  with  the  importance  which  you  ascribe  to  female  indu- 
cnce  and  agency  in  the  business  of  education — and  I  should  be 
happy  to  contribute  something  to  the  mother^s  success  in  bcr 
department.  This  I  am  most  disposed  to  attempt  in  the  way  <i 
physical  education,  in  this  view,  I  will  with  her  leave  take  117 
stand  by  the  side  of  her  infant,  from  his  first  respiration,  in  order 
to  defend  him  from  the  bustling  interference  of  officious  self-fufr 
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^x  eiency,  from  ignorance  and  fashion,  and  from  the  ill  directed  meas- 

^  urea  of  groundless  solicitude.  And  if  you  can  believe  that  the  ten- 
der object  of  our  care  is  ordinarily  surrounded  by  all  these  ^  friends 
and  enemies,'  you  will  readily  feel  that  he  needs  at  least  one  pro- 

,^  tector  to  shield  him  from  their  combined  operations. 

The  first  wants  of  the  infant  may  be  divided  into  those  of  clean- 
^  liness,  clothing,  and  food;  and,  for  this  time,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks 
'  chiefly  to  these  three  topics.     One  not  skilled  in  the  theory  and 

''practice  of  nurses,  and  women  of  years  and  expcriencey  would  not 

"^  suppose  that  there  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  great  mystery 
or  difHculty   in  washing  an  infant;  and  yet   they    on  whom   this 

'^  simple  operation  commonly  devolves,  contrive  to  do  it  badly. 

^  Milk-warm,  soft  water,  mUd  soap,  and  a  piece  of  flannel,  arc  all 
llie  preparation  that  is  necessary. 

Soil  flannel  more  readily  absorbs  and  removes  the  caseous  matter 

'  ivith  which  the  skin  is  covered  than  linen  or  cotton. 

This  washing  should  be  steadily  and  perseveringly,  not  violently, 

'  continued  till  the  skin  is  perfectly  clean,  smooth,  and  comfortable. 
Instead  of  this  natural,  easy,  and  grateful  process,  the  nurse  or  some 
experienced  matron  present,  full  of  the  magnitude  of  her  assumed 
oiiice,  and  her  all  sufficiency  to  perform  it  according  to  custom 
and  art,  calls  for  some  lard  or  other  animal  oil  to  besmear  the 
body,  which  is  then  to  be  removed  by  acrid  soap  and  water,  af\er 
'which  the  irritated  skin  of  the  '  tender  plant,'  is  to  be  further  cha- 
fed and  inflamed  by  a  free  application  of  rum,  brandy,  or  some 
other  spirit; — whichever  can  be  first  found  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fnsion  with  which  the  whole  matter  is  despatched. 

We  thus  see  how  early  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  the  errors  and 
intrusions  of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  habit,  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
common  sense,  and  humanity,  in  any  attempts  to  secure  the  physical 
well  being  of  our  race. 

Important  and  desirable  as  it  is,  that  children,  in  northern  cli- 
mates, should  be  rendered  hardy  and  familiar  with  cold  air  and  cold 
water,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  this  fimmess  and  security 
can  only  be  obtained  by  slow  and  cautious  advances.  Few  cus- 
toms are  so  unnatural  and  injurious  as  that  of  washing  new-born 
infants  in  cold  water.  The  washing  and  dressing  of  infants,  with 
the  necessary  exposure  to  the  air,  constitute  a  sufficient  commence- 
ment of  the  aeasoiiinfr  rcginien  for  the  first  three  months,  during 
which  the  water  should  not  be  suflTcred  to  communicate  any  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the  child 
18  oppressed  with  atmospheric  heat,  in  which  case  the  water  should 
be  pleasantly  cool  only. 

From  this  period,  if  the  infant  be  well,  and  the  weather  not  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  gradually  lowered:  so  that  at 
VOL    I.  r»i) 
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eommoded  or  injured  by  too  much  heat.     This  renders  the  body 

tender,  and  more  readily  subjects  it  to  disease  from  the  common 

^'' effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.     Infants  require  so  much 

"^  watching  and  fidelity  to  secure  their  weilbeing,  that  parents  may 

Jewell  dispense  with  any  labor  or  expense  which  does  not  contribute 

'^^to  this  end.    Such  works  of  supererogation,  we  think,  are  all  dresses 

^ibr  the  head;  they  are  certainly  useless,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those 

'^^'  who  are  best  qualified  to  decide  in  this  matter,  they  are  w«rse  than 

"^"^  useless,  for  they  make  the  head  tender,  subject  it  to  catarrh,  pro- 

^  mote  undue  heat,  eruptions,  &c. 

[Tlie  subject  of  this  article  shall  be  resumed  iu  next  number*] 
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Oullines  of  Philosophical  Editcationj  illusirattd  by  the  method  of  ieack^ 
ing  the  Lo^c  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  together  wiih 
Observations  on  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Practical  System  to 
other  Academical  EstablishmenlSj  and  on  the  propriety  of  making 
certain  adililions  to  the  Course  of  Philosophical  Education  in  Unir 
versities*  By  George  Jarditu,  A,  My  E.  R,  S.  E.y  Professor  of 
Zjogic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University,  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
Glasgow,  lQ2o,     l2mo.  pp.  512. 

Persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  education^ 
will  find  this  volume  the  most  interesting  that  for  many  years  has 
issued  from  the  press.  Ifitellectual  culture  is  in  this  work  raised 
to  that  elevation  to  which  it  is  entitled,  from  its  dignity  as  a  depart- 
ment of  science,  no  less  than  of  art,  and  from  its  important  relation 
to  the  business  of  life.  The  author  of  the  Outlines — an  eminent 
practical  philosopher  and  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  education- 
takes  the  young  instructer  by  the  hand,  and  places  him  at  the  feet 
of  a  sound  and  enlightened  philosophy,  there  to  watch  the  devel* 
opement  of  the  mind,  and  to  ascertain  that  course  of  discipline, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  the  condition  of  man. 
The  venerable  professor  ennobles  the  art  of  teaching  by  raising  it 
above  the  mere  process  of  mechanical  routine  and  drudgery,  and 
by  infusing  into  its  details  the  spirit  of  intellectual  science.  He 
carries  the  teacher  to  a  point  from  which  a  commanding  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  education  may  be  taken,  and  enables  him  to  en- 
ter on  the  duties  of  his  station,  with  those  comprehensive  views 
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of  a  course  of  purely  philosophic  discipline  being  rendered  subser- 
vient  to  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  to  the  existing  circumstances 
:of  society.     The  student  of  philosophy  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
i0B  the  most  strictly  secluded  of  all  the  devotees  of  abstract  science, 
r.— as  a  being  privileged  with  an  entire  exemption  from  the  realities 
^^and  the  activity  of  ordinary  life.     Professor  J ardine  has  shown  that 
(4he  study  of  intellectual  science  may  not  only  be  rendered  harm- 
2^less  to  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuits  of 
science,  of  literature,  or  of  business,  but  that  it  may  be  made  to 
.  furnish  the  best  possible  preparation  for  active  life,  with  all  its  de- 
mands for  enterprise  and  effort — its  unexpected  calls  on  personal 
character — its  unforeseen  emergencies,  requiring  an  instant  and 
absolute  command  of  thought,  and  a  complete  readiness  in  word 
and  action.     For  those  departments  of  business  particularly,  which 
demand  the  ^  full,'  the  '  exact,'  and  the  ^  ready '  man,  in  perfect 
combination,  the   philosophic    course   sketched   in  the  Outlines, 
fbrms  an  admirable  preparatory  training. 

The  methods  of  mental  discipline  which  have  been  commonly 
adopted  in  initiating  the  young  in  the  arts  of  writing  and  speaking, 
have  been  very  defective.  The  pupil  begins  at  school  the  system- 
atic study  of  Englisii  grammar,  or  <  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly ;'  at  college  he  advances  to  logic,  or  ^  the  art  of  reason- 
ing;' and  he  turns  his  attention  last  of  all  to  metaphysics,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  intellect  and  its  operations.  He  is  thus  compelled 
to  invert  the  order  of  nature.  He  learns  first  the  art  of  expression, 
and  then  the  art  of  thinking.  Professor  Jardine  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  instnictef  who  ventured  to  begin  with  the 
cultivation  of  thought,  and  thence  proceed  to  that  of  expression. 
He  furnishes  the  student,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  materials  of 
thought  and  the  habit  of  thinking.  He  then  applies  to  the  mind 
thus  furnished  and  prepared,  the  actual  discipline  of  a  course  of 
practical  logic;  and  finally  applies  all  this  previous  training,  to  the 
department  of  written  and  oral  expression.  During  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  all  the  branches  mentioned  above  are  culti- 
vated simultaneously;  but  in  no  part  is  the  last  named  placed  first 
in  order.  The  student's  mind  is  thus  made  to  dcvelope  itself,  and 
to  efiect  insensibly,  but  surely,  the  improvement  of  his  style.  The 
command  of  thought  is  first  acquired;  and  this  furnishes  a  com- 
mand of  words,  which  critical  attention,  and  constant  practice  ulti* 
mately  render  perfect.  Despatch  in  writing,  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition for  professional  life,  is  by  the  same  method  early  attained, 
and  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a  facility  and  accuracy  of  extem- 
poraneous address;  than  which  there  is  no  accomplishment  more 
indispensable  to  the  succcwful  conducting  of  a  great  proportion  of 
public  business. 
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The  prevailing  arrangement  in  seminaries  of  learning,  if,  to  M 
mental  and  rhetorical  discipline  as  distinct  as  possible — to  rai 
in  other  words,  the  study  of  philosophy  dry  and  useless,  and  ttetfj 
rhetoric  an  unmeaning  and  mechanical  process,  as  far  rasndL  i 
as  the  other  from  the  results  which  the  student ^s  destinatioii  iiftr 
will  ultimately  call  for. 

The  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education    will,   we  hope,li 
speedily   introduced   in  every  college  and  in  every  prepaniay 
seminary  in  the  United  States.     The  book  will  be  equally  MtnBt 
able  to  students  and  to  instructers.'    It  will  ^  breathe  the  brciAtf^ 
life'  into  the  whole  form  of  instruction,  and  convert  the  cla»vNi 
into  an  intellectual  arena  for  vigorous  and  pleasing  efiortoatii; 
part  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught.     No  work,  we  beleHb 
could  be  mentioned  so  well  suited  to  aid  the  progress  of  pndied 
improvement  in  the  useful  departments  of  education.    J^ofoMT 
Jardine's  volume  is  one  which  every  instmcter  who  is  mllf  de- 
sirous of  advancing  his  pupils,  ought  to  consult  daily,  till  all  fli 
plans  and  details  are  rendered  perfectly  familiar. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  work  more  directly,  and  in  tin 

author^s  own  wofds. 

^The  author  of  the  following  Outttffes  has  long  been  of  opuitf 
that  philosophical  education,  as  it  is  generally  conducted  in  «* 
universities,  is  too  much  confined  to  the  mere  conununicatioitf 
knowledge;  and  that  too  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  foni' 
tion  of  those  intellectual  habits  of  thinking,  judging,  reasoning,  itfi : 
communication,  upon  which  the  farther  prosecution  of  8cience,tfl 
the  business  of  active  life,  almost  entirely  depend.     He  is  fbll/iiv 
sible  of  the  genius,  the  knowledge,  and  the  eloquence,  which  km 
been  displayed  in  the  public  lectures  delif^ed  by  many  proSeman 
in  our  universities, — some  of  whom,  during  the  last  centuiy,  Init 
attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  their  respective   departments;  M 
still  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  little  has  been  done  to  genenUi 
in  the  student,  that  activity  of  mind,  and  that  facility  of  appiji^l 
his  intellectual  powers,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  al 
education. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  is  indeed  necessary  to  hnoA 
i«uitable  materials  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties;  sikI, 
perhaps,  with  a  few  students,  whose  mmds  are  easily  awakened  to 
scientific  pursuits,  little  else  may  be  required.  But  this  can  odj 
apply  to  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  those  who  enter  upon 
a  course  of  philosophical  education;  and,  even  with  regard  to 
them,  nearly  the  same  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  judiciois 
and  systematic  perusal  of  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modem  phi- 
losophers, as  from  merely  attending  a  course  of  lectures. 
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It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author,  who  has  been  employed  for 
he  long  period  of  fifty  years  in  the  department  of  the  first  philosophy 
:lass  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible, 
o  remedy  this  defect;  and  while  he  has,  in  the  course  of  his  pubUc 
ectures,  explained  the  first  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
nan  mind,  he  has  uniformly  accompanied  these  lectures  with  a  sys- 
em  of  active  discipline  on  the  part  of  his  students,  with  a  view  to 
Qvigoratc,  and  improve,  the  important  habits  of  inquiry  and  of 
'H>inmunication. 

These  Outlines,  accordingly,  consist  of  two  parts; — the  first  ex- 
libits  a  view  of  the  lectures  which  are  dehvered  to  the  students; 
n  which  the  author  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  any  new 
Jiscoverics  in  the  science  of  mind,  but  has  endeavored  to  select 
iiose  subjects  which  seemed  most  adapted  for  the  employment  of 
^outh,  at  the  commencement  of  their  philosophical  studies.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  art  ofhgic,  or  to  any 
one  department  of  knowledge,  but  has  endeavored  to  lay  befora 
his  students,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form,  the  elements  of  the 
science  of  mind,  with  an  analysis  of  the  difierent  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  the  order  of  their  connexion  and  dependence, — the  the- 
ory of  language,  as  illustrative  of  human  thought, — the  principles 
of  taste  and  criticism, — and  the  means  of  improving  the  powers  of 
communication  by  speech  and  writing,  as  exhibited  in  the  best 
tnodels  of  ancient  and  modern  composition. 

The  second  part — which,  to  the  author,  appears  by  far  the  most 
useful  department  of  his  labors — contains  an  account  of  the  practi- 
cal system  of  discipline  to  which  the  students  of  this  class  are  re- 
gularly subjected,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of  inquiry 
and  communication.  This  consists,  first,  of  an  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  daily  examination  is  conducted ;  and,  secondly,  of  the 
exercises  which  are  regularly  executed  by  the  students,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  criticism  of  the  professor.  Neither  in  this  part  docs 
the  author  claim  the  merit  of  any  new  discovery;  because  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeds  have  been  long  known:  but  he  is 
not  aware  of  any  public  seminary,  where  a  system  of  practical 
exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  has  been  enforced  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  to  which  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  it. 

In  this  second  edition,  the  author  has  made  several  alteraticqs, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  considered  as  material  improvements,  when 
compared  with  the  former  impression  of  this  work. 

The  approbation  which  the  system  of  practical  education  has  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  has  encouraged  him  to  propose  an  exten- 
sion of  its  principles  to  three  additional  classes,  which  in  his  esti- 
mation appear  necessary  for  completing  the  course  of  professional 
study.     lie  has  ventured  to  recommend,  that  professors  should  be 
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appointed  to  give  lectures  on  tl  ilosophy  of  history,  on  politK* 
economy,  and  on  the  improvemt  oi"  eloquence  considered  as  i 
art.*  The  author  has  stated,  at  considerable  length,  his  reasrc 
for  the  introduction  of  these  important  branches  into  the  course » 
general  education;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  they  havebecot^ 
of  late  years  so  very  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  life,  la^ 
with  the  management  of  public  business,  that  the  knowledge  c 
them  is  quite  indispensable  for  qualifying  young  men  to  discharze 
Che  various  duties  to  which  their  station  in  life  is  likely  to  ca!: 
them.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  glance  at  the  situalioeu 
which  the  author  of  the  Outlines  acquired  the  valuable  experipoct 
which  his  work  is  intended  to  communicate. 

*  The  principal  universities  in  Europe,  it  in  well  known,  were  /boodcd 
during  the  reign  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  consisted  of  such  i 
mixture  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  it 
was  possible  to  derive  from  corrupt  copies,  and  imperfect  trans'aUoos,  of 
their  works.  To  these  were  added  the  numerous  theological  coDlToversia 
which  exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  employed  the  barbarous  style,  of  ttx 
writers  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  education  ivaslo 
qualify  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  church,  the  motley  systeci, 
which  has  just  been  described,  was  made  the  subject  of  study,  in  the 
schools  of  cathedrals,  and  of  monasteries,  as  well  as  in  other  nrligto'.e 
houses. 

Although,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  ofFIJl^' 
were  allowed  to  maintain  a  disputed  authority  with  those  of  Aristode. 
yet,  upon  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  (more  correct  copirt  of 
the  ancient  authors  having  been  previously  discovered,)  it  was  found  ib>! 
the  worlds  of  the  latter  philosopher  had  obtained  an  almost  excla<i«e 
possession  of  the  schools  ;  and  this  preference  is  not,  perhaps,  surp'is* 
ing,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writings  of  this  celebrated  clwracw 
embrace  almost  every  subject  of  hum.in  knowledge — physics,  nieti- 
physics,  ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural   history,  politics,  and  criticisa 

Thnt  logic,  at  a  particular  period,  and  frOm  particular  circurosim- 
ccs,  should  have  been  cultivated  more  than  any  other  art  or  science. 
is  not  perhaps  very  wonderful ;  but  that  it  should  have  taken  such  * 
hold  of  the  minds  of  men  as  in  a  great  measure  to  preclude  all  other 
studies,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the  learned,  is  cer- 
tainly a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  may  nut, 
therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  point  out  some  of  those  circumstanct^ 
which  are  supposed  to  have  originally  led  to  this  universal  recepliv" 
of  Aristotle's  lo«<ic  ;  as  well  as  to  the  continuance  of  its  autliority,  i'- 
certain  academical  establishments  in  our  own  times,  long  after  iht 
causes,  now  alluded  to,  have  ceased  to  exist. 

*  Thi<;  part  of  the  OuUioes  will  be  presented  separately  io  a  subseqocDt  oum 
licr. — Ed. 
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Tbc  ancient  history  of  t>^  j^.,urch   informs  us,  that  considerable 
-Oifferences  of  opinion,  as  to  o'jctrine  and  ritual  observances,  subsisted 
even  among  the  primitive  Christians.    In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
^    century,  however,  when  letters  had  revived,  and  the  Reformation  bad 
~r-    made  some  progress,  the  topics  of  reh'gious  controversy  were  greatly 
^    multiplied  :  and,  as  these  topics,  at  the  era  in  question,  were  aJways 
^i    more  or  less  associated  with  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  nature, 
^    Ihe  addition  thus  made  to  the  number  oT  philosophical  disputes  for- 
^,    nierly  agitated,  not  only  opened  a  wider  field  for  the  exereise  of  the 
dialectician,  but  suggested  the  expediency  of  paying  more  attention  to 
(he  manner  in  which  the  process  of  attack  and  defence  might  be  con- 
ducted.    The  combatants  on  either  side,  accofdingly,   recurred  with 
'     increased  earnestness  to  the   study   of  Aristotle's  Analytics,   which, 
'^    abounding  in  nice  distinctions  and  definitions,  in  abstract  notions,  and 
general  terms,  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  intermi- 
nable disputation,  without  once  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  subject 
:      tipon  which  it  turned  :  and  thus  the  controversialist,  although  incapable 
«     of  securing  a  decisive  victory,  was  never  in  danger  of  an  irreparable 
i      defeat. 

From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  of 
vrhich  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  detail,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  had,  even  at  a 
date  considerably  prior  to  the  reformation,  been  viewed  with  a  de- 
gree of  e-nthusiastic  admiration,  approaching  to  idolatry.  There  is, 
accordingly,  no  epithet  of  praise  or  of  adulation  which  has  not  been 
Javishly  bestowed  on  the  talents  of  that  writer  ;  nor  is  there  any  ob- 
ject in  nature  ur  in  art,  so  exalted  as  not  to  have  afforded  to  his  ad- 
mirers the  ground  of  a  comparison  with  his  ^>rks,  and  even  of  a  de- 
cided preference  of  those  works  to  all  created  things. 

It  was  during  this  triumphant  period  of  Aristotle's  authority,  that  the 
plan  of  education  in  the  principal  academical  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope was  reduced  into  some  sort  of  a  system  :  on  which  account,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  first  place  in  it  should  have  been  given  to  his 
logic  and  metaphysics.  Having  once  obtained  this  place  in  the  scheme 
of  public  instruction,  our  ordinary  views  of  human  nature  enable  us  to 
explain  why,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  tlieir  rank,  as  objects  of  human  study,  long  after  the 
causes  to  which  they  owed  pre-eminence,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
> 

f  In  our  next  number  we  shall  pursue  our  extracts  from  this  in- 

^     teresting  volume,  and  endeavor  to  give  a  statement  of  the  author's 
pecnliar  method  of  imparting  instruction. 
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yfe  feel  called  on  to  notice  this  volume,  as  a  work  on  a  moil 
important  branch  of  practical  education.  The  absolute  necessitj  for 
some  acquaintance  with  chemistry  among  all  classes,  and  efipecitflj 
those  engaged  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  is  so  generallj  kk 
and  admitted,  that  it  has  become  in  all  institutions  for  educatioo  ti 
object  of  special  attention.  We  consider  the  study  of  chemistiy 
as  of  great  value  in  developing  the  mental  energies  of  the  young, 
and  as  attended  with  many  excellent  physical  effects.  The  mate- 
rials for  study  to  the  chemist  are  never  exhausted:  every  ammal, 
each  leaf,  fruit  and  seed,  nay  every  stone  which  the  earth  presenU 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  instructive  lesson.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  no  pursuit  tends  more  than  chemistry  to  the  acqu- 
sition  of  that  habit  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  which  is 
the  path  to  great  results; — patience  and  systematic  research,  deao- 
liness  and  a  love  of  order,  are  also  a  part  of  the  benefits  the  yooBf 
may  derive  from  prosecuting  chemical  inquiries. 

Let  the  future  ocdopation  of  the  pupil  bo  vrhat  it  may,  the  tiiK 
spent  in  the  acquirement  of  a  general  knowledge  of  this  science 
cannot  be  deemed  a  loss  in  any  case;  for  in  this  age  of  chenicai 
invention,  its  importance  is  so  manifest,  that  every  gentleman  is 
expected  to  know  something  of  it,  and  the  earlier  in  liie  it  cnlif^' 
ens  his  mind  the  better;  and  in  many  female  academies  it  is  nov 
adopted  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  lady's  education. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  general  remarks,  not  as  intro- 
ductory to  a  formal  review  of  Dr.  Webster's  work,  but  with  the 
hope  of  reminding  those  seminaries  and  schools  where  cbemistrf 
is  not  yet  studied,  of  their  great  omission. 

Dr.  Webster's  work  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  ase 
of  the  higher  class  of  seminaries  and  colleges,  being  most  bappih 
arranged  and  abounding  in  experimental  illustrations.  The  plates 
arc  more  numerous  than  in  any  similar  work  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  and  are  executed  with  great  neatness. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  iiistructers  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  this 
manual,  to  peruse  tho'  following  extract  from^the  adrcrtiscucat 
prefixed  to  tho  volume. 
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*  The  basts  of  this  work  is  the  excellent  Manual  of  Professor  Brande  ; 
it  contains  all  the  strictly  chemical  part  of  that  work,  with  numerous 
additions  from  the  best  writers  on  Chemistry.  All  that  part  of  Pro« 
fessor  Brande^s  work  which  relates  to  Mineralogy  and  Geology  has 
been  omitted,  its  place  being  supplied  by  more  ample  directions  for 
the  practical  student.  In  most  cases  the  extracts  from  other  writers 
have  been  given  without  any  alteration,  except  where  it  was  demand- 
ed in  order  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  phraseology. 
The  extracts  are  designated  by  the  first  letter  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  copious  references  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  wi^h  to  consult  the  original  memoirs. 

As  it  was  a  leading  object  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  students  a  less  expensive  work  than  that  of  Brande 
or  Henry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possi- 
ble into  one  volume,  many  of  the  less  important  substances  and  se\eral 
iDirtruments  have  been  described  in  the  (brm  of  notes. 

The  plates  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the  figures  contained 
in  the  volumes  of  Brande  and  Henry,  with  the  additon  of  several  from 
other  sources,  the  whole  presenting  a  more  complete  chemical  appara* 
tus  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  chemical  work  with  the  exception  per* 
baps  of  I'henard's  TraiiS. 

This  volume  being  designed  as  an  elementary  treatise  for  students, 
the  tables  usually  found  in  works  on  chemistry,  have  been  omitted,  but 
will  be  published  in  a  separate  volume,  together  with  selections  of  the 
most  instructive  analyses  which  arc  contained  in  the  £ssays  of  Klaprotb 
and  the  various  scientific  journajs.' 

The  volume  to  which  we  have  now  invited  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  an  instance  of  the  successful  improvement  of  the  supe- 
rior facilities  which  in  this  country  are  enjoyed  by  the  compilers  of 
text  books  for  instruction.  Dr.  Webster's  Manual  contains  not 
only  the  valuable  substance  of  the  most  popular  corresponding 
treatise  used  in  England,  but  embraces  much  useful  matter  which 
no  English  compiler  could  present  without  infringing  the  rights  of 
other  authors. 

It  is  no  arrogant  assuhnption  to  claim  for  this  excellent  work  the 
credit  of  being  the  best  practical  treatise  on  chemistry,  which  has 
hitherto  been  otfered  to  students  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  receive  their  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language. 
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STRICTURES  ON    MURRAY^S    GRAMMAR. 
(Continued  from  page  429.) 

Wb  cannot  expect  to  resolve  into  their  ancient  forms  aD  tbt 
Words  which  ignorance,  a  delective  system  of  etymology,  or  litf 
natural  inclination  to  clip  and  contract  words  in  common  use,  imj 
have  rendered  so  unlike  their  original,  that  the  relation  can  hardir 
f»e  discovered;  hut  it  is  really  an  object  to  reduce  to  their  origioal 
class  all  such  as  may  be  reduced  without  doing  violence  to  anj 
etymological  or  grammatical  principle. 

We  have  already  referred  the  article  and  the  possessive  case  of 
nouns  to  the  class  of  dct/ecttve*.  To  this  class  also  we  have  refer- 
red nouns  used  as  adjectives,  whether  united  to  the  other  nouo  by 
a  hyphen  or  not.*  To  this  class  we  must  also  brin^  all  the  pro- 
nouns and  all  the  participles,  when  used  as  adjectives. 
*  Murray  says,  ^  An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  9vh§tu6rt  to 
express  its  qualitv.' — As  he  calls  the  numerals  and  ordinals  vHfiCr 
tives,  it  is  presumed  that  by  restricting  or  limiting  the  meaning  of 
nouns,  he  supposed  they  qualified  them;  we  shall  therefore  use  his 
definition  in  this  more  extensive  signification.  Again,  ^an  adjfdiiK 
may  be  ktwtcn  by  its  makif^  sense  wiih  the  ward  Taking  qfitr  H,^ 
He  likewise  says,  somewhere,  '  An  adjeoHve  cannot  make  S€JM€  hj 
itself  J  biU  must  have  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood^  to  which  U  bt- 
longs, ^ 

To  guide  us  in  our  remarks  we  shall  class  adjectives  under  sev- 
eral heads. 

1.  Words  allowed  by  all  to  be  adjectives,  expressing  qualitj, 
and,  of  course,  allowing  degrees  of  comparison. 

2.  Words  expressing  number  and  order,  which  of  course  admit 
of  no  comparison.  Of  this  class  are  one,  (and  its  relations  nooe, 
thai  isy  no-one,  alone,  only,  an,  a,  any,  many)  ten,  hundred,  &c 
first,  second,  third,  &c.  both,  several,  some,  all,  which^  what,  whose, 
each,  every,  either,  neither,  other,  another,  &c. 


*  Our  contributor  still  objects  to  the  u$e  of  the  hvpheo  in  words  litaated  »> 
mentioned  p.  429  His  objection  is  founded  on  the  folfowinif  principle,  ^  That  ii 
our  written  language  the  meaning  of  the  words  must  be  determined  b^tiu  emUati 
in  our  tpoken  language  it  is  determined  by  Uie  accent  ;*  that,  in  either  caie,  tberrforet 
a  hyphen  is  superfluous.  The  principle,  as  siich,  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  beartj 
assent.  But  unfortunately  it  is  usage  and  not  prmciplet  which^  in  tncli  caiesi 
language,  whether  oral  or  written,  acknowledges  as  a  atandard  of  dedaoo.  Tbs 
thing  becomes  a  question  of  facts,  and  of  practice,  and  not  of  opinton  or  of  theory* 
Tlie  use  of  the  hyphen  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  n  a  itanding  costom  of  the  pn 
and  of  the  press ;  and  though  ingenious  and  able  arguments  may  be  advanced  to 
prove  it  theoretically  wrong,  it  will  continue  to  be,  like  evety  other  point  m  «*- 
tabfisbcd  Q8age,--practically  and  actually  right     "'^ 
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3.  Words  that  indicate  persons  or  things,  without  expressing 
Y  quality,  as  the,  this,  that,  these,  those.  These  cannot  be 
nnpared. 

4.  Adjectives  indicating  the  perwn  who  is  the  agent  or  object  of 
lat  is  affirmed;  as,  I,  me,  we,  us,  thou,  thee,  ye,  you,  he,  him, 

3,  her,  it,  they,  them,  who. 

5.  Adjectives  formed  from  those  of  the  fourth  class,  and  used, 
t  merely  to  point  out  the  agents  or  objects,  but  also  to  show 
nr  relation  to  some  other  noun.  Of  this  class  are  my,  mine, 
^,  thine,  his,  her,  hers,  its,  our,  ours,  your,  yours,  their,  theirs. 

6.  Adjectives  formed  from  nouns  without  alteration,  or  by  adding 
apostrophe,  with  or  without  bn  s,  as,  glass  house,  nian'«,  John^Sy 

7.  Verbs  which  are  used  as  adjectives  without  any  additional  ter- 
nation,  as,  /e/Male,  A;ecp-sake,  go-cart,  &c. — ^the  past  or  imperfect 
ise  of  all  regular  verbs,  and  of  such  irregulars  as  have  the  past 
)se  and  perfect  participle  alike;  as  loved,  feared,  &c.  bent,  dug,  &c. 

8.  Verbs  with  the  termination  en  or  ing,  and  such  of  Murray's  per- 
:t  participles  of  irregular  verbs  as  differ  from  the  past  tense;  as, 
itien,  loving,  begun. 

In  regard  to  all  the  words  of  these  eight  classes  we  would  remark^ 

it  they  qual^y  nouns,  in  Murray's  sense  of,  the  word;  that  they 

nnot  be  used  without  a  noun;  that  they  may  be  known  by  making 

Dse  with  the  word  Ihir^  aflcr  them.     We  shall  make  a  few  par- 

ular  remarks  upon  some  of  the  classes. 

i .  Of  the  first  class  we  need  say  nothing,  for  both  parties  agree 

respect  to  them. 

2  and  3.  Murray  allows  all  the  words  of  the  second  and  third 

isses  to  be  either  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns,  that  is,  pro- 

uns  used  as  adjectives,  except  aw,  a,  and  Ihe,  which  were  exam- 

3d  under  the  head  of  articles. 

4.  The  words  in  the  fourth  class  he  calls  pronouns,  and  says 
ley  stand  inslead  of  nouns.'  We  assert  that  they  are  no  more 
ed  insicad  of  nouns  than  other  adjectives  are,  whose  nouns  are 
derstood.  That  they  arc  generally  usedunihout  the  noun's  being 
pressed,  we  allow,  but  this  was  not  so  much  the  case  formerly  as 
IB  now;  and  ifven  now,  when  we  wish  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  be 
ry  definite,  we  always  insert  the  nouns.  Of  this,  perhaps  the 
»st  striking  examples  occur  in  legal  forms,  where,  lest  th%  pro- 
un  (adjective)  should  point  to  the  wrong  word,  the  right  one  is 
^ays  repeated.  '  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  imlead  of  a  noun,  to 
fid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word.l  This  implies  that 
i  word  has  been  once  expressed,  and  thai  previously  to  using  the 
>noun. 

*  The  man  is  happy,  he  is  benevolent,  he  is  useful.'  He  stands 
rtead  of  man,  it  is  said. 
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The  man  is  happy,  happy  because  benevolent,  happy  becaii> 
useful,  happy  because  contented,  &c.  Is  happy  a  pronoun  abo 
it  seems  to  *  stand  instead  of  man. 

Let  us  analyse  Mr.  Murray^s  sentence.  The  we  have  provN 
to  be  the  same  word  as  ihisj  ihescy  tluU^  &c.  It  is  then,  ^  Th 
or  that  man  is  happy,'  &c.  JHe  is  derived  from  the  Lfatin  adjcdiif 
hj  which  becomes  /,  Italian,  pronounced  E^  and  G  in  Enghih  vkk 
the  breathing,  or  as  wo  call  it,  H.  Is,  in  Latin,  generally 
ihatj  and  is  joined  to  a  noun.  The  and  htj  then,  are  the 
word  in  fact,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  the  man.  is  happy,  ^  ■ 
benevolent,  ht  is  useful-— or,  the  man  is  happy,  ike  (man)  is  beaef- 
elent,  the  (man)  is  useful. 

He  does  not  stand  instead  of  the  word  man,  then,  but  instead  of 
the  word  the.  Even  on  Murray's  ground,  he  must  stand  instead  t( 
the  man;  for  he  does  not  mean  simply  many  but  the  man  before  met- 
tioncd. 

Besides,  if  pronouns  stand  instead  of  nouns  previously  expressed, 
what  is  to  be  done  when  the  pronoun  comes  tirst?  <  WeUie  sub- 
scribers.' ^  Who  art  tliou?'  What  do  we  and  toko  stand  inAead 
of  in  these  sentences?  Does  not  the  first  mean  ^the  we  subscrib- 
ers, or  we  persons  the  subscribers?'  and  docs  not  the  second  meaa. 
*  Who  person  art  thou?'  The  latter  sentence  will  not  sound* 
awkward  when  it  is  recollected  that  our  teho  is  the  Latin  Qm  or 
9110,  which  is  an  adjective,  and  generally  has  the  noun  expressed. 

We  cannot  be  so  minute  in  regard  to  the  other  pronouns,  althoaci 
in  some  of  them  their  adjective  nature  is  more  apparent  than  ifti^ 
which  we  selected  because  it  is  the  example  adduced  by  Mr.  Mw" 
ray.     A  few  parallel  sentences  must  suffice  to  illustrate  our  positioc 

/  Paul,  the  apostle Tlie  /-dentical  Paul,  the  apostle. 

Thou  Lord  of  all The  Lord  of  all. 

IVcy  the  editor Th^  present  editor. 

Ye  hypocrites These  hypocrites. 

Hcy  John,  is  sick Thah  John  is  sick. 

She,  Sarah,  agrees That  Sarah  agrees. 

They,  owners,  are  brothers Those  owners  are  brothers. 

*He  aod  sfie  arc  ackQOwlcd.e:ed  to  be  adjectives  in  such  words  at  he-^  ^ 
she-goat,  that  is,  nuUe  gout  and  female  goat ;  aod  as  he  and  Mhe  did  not  oiipn^ 
have  distinct  g:ender9,  this  must  i)e  a  somewhat  modem  applicatioo  of  the  wof^ 
How  unsettled  the  gender  ofhe^the^  and  t7,  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  iKt  ibsi 
anjr  neuter  noun  mnj  he,  and  many  are  usually  calted  he  and  *he^  witbott  '■ 
figure  of  speech  ;^  for  this  custom  is  rather  ao  adherence  to  ancient  usagf  tbana 
modern  rhetorical  use  of  the  pronouns.  My  carpeoter  always  says  o(  hit  n't 
s/u>  cuts  well ;  and  the  sailor  who  never  heard  of  rhetoric,  says  of  the  aocbor,  ^ 
holds,  and  of  the  ship,  sfie  brings  up.  We  all  say.  It  was  I,  you,  he,  she,  tbe^ ;  '• 
was  a  mail,  icoman^  or  tree.  //,  the  same  as  dit  French,  ditto  Italian,  dt£t9  Li^ 
hit  Anglo-Saxon,  means  said,  and,  like  our  eipression  the  tmd^  may  be  applied  tc 
any  gender.  We  shall  leave  our  remarks  upon  the  nooiber  and  pcrsoa  of  p(^ 
nouns  until  wc  come  to  the  verb.     I,  thou,  wCy  ye,  yoay  tbty^  hare  do  geadcn- 
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We  do  not  assert  that  in  these  parallel  expressions  the  words  in 
die  have  the  same  meamng,  although  we  believe  they  come  near 
;  but  we  do  assert,  that  they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
le  same  purpose,  and,  of  course,  must  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
ords. 

5.  The  words  of  our  fiAh  class,  with  the  exception  of  hers,  ours, 
>urs,  and  theirs,  are  called  adjective  pronouns  by  Mr.  Murray, 
he  four  above  named  he  calls  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal 
ronouns.  We  have  shown  that  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  is 
lerely  an  adjective,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  deputy  should 
3t  share  the  fate  of  its  principal.  Mne  and  thine  are  allowed, 
)metimes  at  least,  to  be  adjectives.  It  would  be  very  unaccount- 
3lc  if  the  possessives  singular  of  /,  and  thou  might  be  used  as  ad- 
ctives,  while  their p/ura/  possessives  could  not.  This  book  is  mine, 
lis  book  is  ours,  this  book  is  his,  this  book  is  theirs,  this  book  is  new. 
i*  it  be  said  that  mincy  his^  and  new  can  be  placed  before  the  noun,  but 
urs,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  cannot — I  answer,  that  it  is  no  condition 
f  a  word's  becoming  an  adjective  that  it  must  be  placed  before  a 
oun.  Our  pronouns  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  where  the 
ijective  of\ener  follows  than  precedes  the  noun.  Besides,  there 
re  other  adjectives  in  English  which  always  follow  their  nouns,  as, 

man  worth  a  million — A  prisoner  quite  alone^  &c.  If  any  more 
roof  is  wanted  of  these  words  being  adjectives  in  their  nature  and 
se,  let  another  adjective  be  substituted  for  them  in  the  following 
jntences. 

The  injuries  are  mine — substitute,  great. 

The  benefits  were  thine; small . 

The  day  is  yours;  cold^ 

Liberty  is  ours;  precious. 

The  prize  is  theirs;  ■  valuable. 

Wc  need  not  in  these  cases  seek  for  a  noun  understood  for  the 
^nouns  any  more  than  for  the  acknowledged  adjectives. 

Besides,  mine,  thtncy  his,  its,  take  their  place  before  adjectives 
(pressed,  and  there  are  but  four  that  cannot  be  so  placed;  so 
lat  the  numbers  are  equal,  as  far  as  that  argument  goes.     -Again, 

must  be  recollected  that  ours,  yours,  hers,  and  theirs,  should  be 
ritten  our's,  your's,  her's,  their's, — as  they  actually  were  written 
t  former  days, — then  recollect  that  the  apostrophe  and  s  in  this 
ise,  as  in  the  case  of  nouns,  mean  add  or  join,  and  you  may 
lace  the  words  before  the  noun  at  once. 

6.  We  have  little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  the 
ibject  of  the  fifth  class;  but  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  we 
ave  lately  been  amused  at  a  grave  discussion  of  the  question,  wheth- 
r  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  the  Miss  Howards,  or  the  Misses  //oic- 
rd.     There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  words  in  the  plural  are  nouns, 
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and  the  others  adjectives.  If  we  wish  to  diatingui^  the  unmamK 
Irom  the  married  Howards,  we  call  them  the  Jtlw  Howards:  if  le 
wish  to  distinguish  these  misses  from  other  misses,  we  call  tbea 
the  Misses  Uoward,  in  which  case,  the  word  in  italics  is  an  adjectiTe. 

7.  Under  this  head  we  class  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  d 
regular  verbs,  when  used  without  alteration,  as  adjectives.  P«r- 
haps  we  shall  be  better  understood  if  we  say  that  the  past  tense  ot 
regular  verbs  when  used  as  an  adjective,  is  what  Murray  calls  tbe 
perfect  participle.  This,  he  says,  has  the  nature  of  an  adjectife;- 
wc  believe  it,  and  rank  such  words  accordingly. 

The  8th  class  includes  what  he  calls  the  present  participle  of  d 
verbs,  and  the  perfect  participle  of  all  irregular  verbs  mhm 
participles  differ  from  the  past  tense.  The  participle  is  no  morel 
part  of  the  verb  because  formed  firom  it,  than  an  adjective  is  ptfl 
of  a  noun  from  which  it  is  formed;  and  there  is  as  much  propne^ 
in  calling  such  an  adjective  a  participle,  as  in  so  calling  an  adjedft 
formed  from  a  verb.  This,  of  course,  will  set  aside  the  pafliit 
voice  and  all  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs,  but  we  prefer  tki 
English  jackdaw  in  his  plain  suit  of  black,  to  the  gaudy  one  b^ 
decked  with  the  borrowed  finery  of  foreign  peacocks. 


I  INTELLIGENCE. 

MB.  G.  F.  Thayer's  school,  boston. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise  [described  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,] 
gstbe  cell  <iiriko8  again,  and  five  spelling  ulonito^^,  edch  with  his  slate  in  hand,  con- 
..famine:  the  iist  of  a  division  of  a  class,*  repair  to  as  many  semi-circularmarks  on 
Ibe  fl(»or      Again  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  five  divisions  assemble  at  their  posts.     If 
t'iifiy  one  should  have  forgotten  his  rank,  the  monitor  gives  it  to  him  from  his  me- 
rmorandum  on  the  slate.     At  the  fourth  sound  of  the  bell,  the  monitors  of  the  low-^ 
.«it  tw'j  divisions — who  spell  from  spelling  books,  in  which  the  pronunciation  is  \ 
souielimes  doubtful  to  the  pupils — begin  by  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  lesson,   \ 
''while  llie  bjjs  )f  the  cIhss  fottaw  them  looking  over  their  books,  and  the  other    • 
three  monitors  give  out  tlie  words  bj  the  orthoepy  of  their  dictionaries, — from  ' 
.  which  classes  spell,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  fanfiliarwith  the  contents  oC"' 
their  spelltng  books.     Kacb  boy  pronounces  his  word  before  spelling.     If  the  lesson 
'  be  short,  it  is  9{)elled  twice  over ;  otherwise,  only  once,  felvery  word  missed  m  each 
class,  is  marked  by  its  monitor,  and  a  check  made  aeainst  the  boy  who  failed ; 
the  latter  office  is  generally  performed  by  the  boy  standing  at  the  head.     The 
word  is  then  put  to  the  next  below  until  it  is  spelled  right,  and  the  correct  speller 
goes  above  those  who  fail,  who  all  spell  the  word  over,  as  evidence  of  attention  in 
them.     The  boy  who  has  taken  precedence,  then  spells  another  word,  that  those 
who  have  lost  tiieir  rank,  may  have  a  chance  to  recover  it,  and  especially  as  their 
failure  may  have  been  a  means  of  hit  gain,  without  any  merit  on  his  part,  except- 
ing  that  of  spelling  differently  from  them:     Boys  are  required  to  spell  mentally 
every  word  given  out,  that  nothing  in  the  lesson  may  escape  them.     This  and  ma- 
Dj  other  of  tne  details  of  the  exercise,  may  be  deemed  trifles  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  mentioned  ;  but  they  will  all  be   found,  on  examination,  to  furnish  good  rea- 
aons  for  their  adoption.     Boys  in  class,  having  occasion  to  speak  to  their  monitor, 
give  a  signal,  and  he  listens  to  ihem.     If  any  difficulty  occurs,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  principal  when  the  lesson  is  over.     The  spelling  concluded,  boys  are  re- 
quired to  write  on  their  slates,  all   the  words  missed  by  their  class,  the  monitor 
giving  them  out ;  by  which  means,  those  who  spell,  as  many  do,  thoughtlessly^ 
are  obliged  to  think  or  they  will  fail.    The  slates  are  examined  by  the  mo- 
oitors,  and  due  notice  taken  of  the  errors.     Sometimes  we  require  boys  to  learn 
the  definitions  of  words  repeatedly  mis«ed,  and  to  copy  them,  as  we  do   those 
whose  signification  is  not  understoad  in  the  moraf  lesson^  into  their  writing  books, 
the  better  to  impress  them  on  their  memories.     The  boy  at  the  head  of  each 
class,  goes  to  the   foot  every  morning  before  the  lesson  begins ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  he  who  has  most  frequently  gained  this  distinction,  receives  a  reward. 
Boys  are  degraded  in  class,  for  inattention  or  disorder,  from  one  to  the  whole^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.     Before  boys  leave  the  spelling  stands, 
lessons  are  assigned  for  the  following  day,  rank  is  marked,  and  the  award  made 
(a  mark  of  4  or  otherwise)  for  the  report.t 

* 

^  There  are  in  all  four  classes,  at  present  subdivided  into  seven  divisions  :  vi| 
first  class  one,  and  each  of  the  others,  two. 

t  See  the  Table  p.  565. 
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vheD  History  is  studied,  it  takes  the  place  of  one  of  these.  Spelling  is  a  daily 
esson,  except  for  Mondays,  when  composition,  takes  the  place  of  it,  evety  week 
nrith  the  first  class,  and  every  second  week  with  the  second  class.  Boys  prove 
lieir  most  palpable  grammatical  errors  in  composition,  by  parsing  the  sentence. 
The  afternoons  are  devoted  principally  to  writing.  Spare  time  with  the  boys  it 
>ccupied  by  arithmetic,  and  the  principal  either  exercises  those  in  reading,  who 
were  omitted  in  the  morning,  or  examines  such  as  are  thought  to  be  backward, 
n  various  studies,  without  preparation  or  previous  notice.  We  have  as  many  of 
ibe  exercises  performed  by  writing  as  possible,  confident  that  instruction  conveyed 
Ihrough  the  medium  of  the  eye,  makes  the  most  durable  impression  on  the  mind. 
Iks  far  as  practicable,  while  writing  their  copies,  a  small  boy  sits  on  the  right  of 
ooe  larger  and  more  advanced,  who  directs .  him  about  the  manner  of  sitting, 
boldinjc  his  pen,  and  the  general  formation  of  the  letters  ;  who,  in  short,  performs 
the  office  of  a  writing  monitor  to  his  single  pupil.  A  teacher  walks  from  row  to 
low,  inspecting  the  whole,  and  in  the  course  of  each  copy,  sometimes  every  two, 
lour,  or  six  lines,  and  the  more  or  less  often  according  to  the  habits  of  the  boy — the 
■lost  careless  requiring  the  most  frequent  examinations—calls  to  his  desk  by  signal, 
■very  boy,  that  he  may  point  out  faults,  commend  beauties,  and,  writing  in 
the  pupiPs  book,  excite  him  to  emulate  his  master.  Very  great  care  and  constant 
iratchfulness,  are  necessary  m  thi<t  department,  as  good  writing  depends  on  a  va- 
liety  of  trifling  circumstances.  And  if  boys  are  aware  that  they  may  be  often 
called  upon  to  exhibit  their  work  for  approbation  or  censure,  their  attention  will  be 
Isept  awake,  and  their  progress  will  be  more  certain  and  rapid. — That  they  may  be 
compelled  to  imitate  their  copy  or  slip,  every  one  is  directed  to  point  the  fore  fin- 
der !>(  the  left  hand,  at  the  letter  to  be  made,  and  as  it  moves  along  the  line,  the 
■ye  mutt  take  in  each  one  so  pointed  out,  and  the  t>oy  can  hardly  fail  to  write 
■ke  his  model.  Boys  of  eleven  years  old  are  required  to  mend  their  own  pens, 
Hid  younger  ones  are  encouraged  to  do  so— many  of  whom  do. 

Fridays,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  are  devoted  to  declamation.  Before  team-  « 
iog  their  pieces,  boys  read  them  to  the  principal,  who  marks  them  for  emphasis,  /^''' 
DBodulatioo,  rhetorical  pauses,  &c.  that  tliey  may  be  committed  with  reference  to 
tbe  seme.  From  this  hour  recitations  are  attended  to  out  of  the  hall,  generally 
Id  the  ttudy^  and  being  beard  in  single  classes,  they  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the 
dav-  During  recitations,  any  error  detected  by  a  boy  below  the  one  reciting 
gwos  hiiu  precedence,  by  his  giving  a  silent  signal  of  it,  and  waiting  to  be  called 
DD  by  the  teacher  to  make  the  correction ;  unless  it  is  as  soon  discovered  by  a 
higher  boy  who  is  likewise  below  the  reciter,  in  which  case  he  goes  up. 

All  unnecessary  wandering  is  prohibited,  and  any  boy  having  occasion  to  leave 
bis  seat,  holds  up  his  hand  until  a  teacher  beckons  him  to  him,  to  learn  his  wants. 
As  teachers  are  almost  always  engaged  in  talking  to  pupils  or  hearing  lessons, 
tbe  boy  called  out  is  not  allowed  to  speaks  but  presents  his  request  in  writing, 
previously  prepared  on  his  slate.  This  has  tiie  threefold  advantage  of  preventing 
noise,  practiftin^  in  writing,  and  introduoinfc  a  general  acquaintance  with  familiar 
English  composition.  This  method  is  pursued  as  far  as  practicable;  but  every 
oae'i  mind  will  present  cases  in  which  the  regulation  must  be  waived.  .  Some- 
times it  is  nece»9ary  for  one  boy  to  speak  to  another ;  he  then  gets  permiuion  in 
UaM  way,  and  boUi  repair  silently  and  quietly  to  a  point  appropriated  to  such  con- 
Ibreiices,  which  they  quit  as  soon  as  their  business  is  accomplished.  This  indul- 
geoce,  however,  is  granted  as  seldom  as  possible.  The  necessity  of  tl)e  arrange- 
■lent  arises  from  tlie  existence  of  so  many  sources  of  privilege  in  school ;  it  is  ob* 
▼ious,  that  if  a  boy  were  allowed  to  speak  in  his  place,  there  might  be  four  couple 
talking  at  the  same  time,  each  having  had  leave  from  one  of  the  four  masters. 
Bat  as  two  boys  only  are  suffered  to  be  at  the  tpeaking-stand  at  once,  permiss- 
ion is  never  granted  to  another  while  these  are  engaged  there. 

Boys  having  been  absent  from  school,  or  tardy,  or  wishing  io  go  home  before 
tbe  regular  hour,  are  required  to  bring  notes  from  parents  or  guardians.  A  rea- 
BODabie  apology  from  the  same  source,  in  writing,  likewise  secnres  from  rccita- 
tioos  or  deficient  marks. 
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566  IRTELLIGENGE* 

COLLEGE   m   PHILADELPHIA. 

Repri  if  the  preparatory  Commiiiee, 

The  commjllce  appointed  at  the  town  meeliog:  held  the  4th  intfaotf  todi^ 
ikiid  report  ^  a  plan  for  a  collegei  where  Englibh  literatnre^  the  icieiKei,aadli 
Kberal  arts,  shall  be  fuUj  taught,  uncoooected  with  the  Greek  aod  LaliBf  d 
Ibr  admission  into  which  there  shall  be  no  prerequisite  of  having  studied  At* 
Iaflguage«,^  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  the  former  meeting  having  onaBtmoosIjr  detemiiaed  apon  the  espdta? 
of  establi&hing  such  a  Coltege,  jour  committee  do  not  deem  it  neccssaiy  i^* 
occupy  the  time  of  this  meeting,  b  enforcing  the  manj  cogeot  argumotiiife 
favor;  thej  cannot,  however,  pass  by  the  subject  without eApreoing  Haat^ 
ioB,  that  the  contemplated  plan  of  instructioo  will  be  an  important  pubfic  hem 
It  has  for  its  object  the  enligiitening  of  a  large  and  Tafaiable  clan  of  the  cman^ 
In  tho«e  branches  of  learning  which  are  most  important  to  their  fatiue  pf<Mp4 
and  usefulness ;  and  the  scheme,  if  carried  into  succesaful  operatioOf  wflfeB^ 
new  era  in  the  science  of  education. 

Your  coBMoittee,  in  complying  with  the  retolutioa  to  digest  and  f^f^^^ 
for  the  proposed  College,  do  not  fed  themselves  caHed  upoo  to  enter  into  ■■* 
l^articulars ;  they  will  only  furnish  such  a  genera]  outline,  as  will  tender  tlK|hi 
perspicuous  to  their  fellow  citizens.  To  &  this,  the  IbUowing  topics  WK^^ 
noticed. 

I.  The  branches  in  wliich  instroction  b proposed  to  be  given. 
II.  The  expense  of  tuition. 

III.  The  number  of  pupils. 

IV.  The  funds. 

V.  The  manner  in  which  the  College  shall  be  governed. 

I.     The  branehei  in  which  imtrueiian  ii  pnpoaed  to  be gwcn. 

With  respect  to  this,  your  committee  deprecate  the  idea  of  supeifidiliH^ 
tion  in  any  branch  of  learning.  They  are  decidedly  of  opimoo,  that  the  ^ 
ought  to  embrace  every  branch  of  knowledge  tliat  is  required  for  the  spci^ 
turist,  the  scientific  mechanic  or  manufacturer,  the  architect,  the  cividri)"! 
the  merchant,  or  other  complete  man  of  business.  Every  thing  embnon  ■* 
complete  Knglish  education  should  be  comprehended.  The  pupils  tbosUbeK*' 
dered  familiar  with  the  principles  of  grammar,  with  vulgar  and  decimal  sriA*^ 
tic,  as  an  introduction  to  the  mathematics,  and  with  belles  lettres,  in  order ii^ 
they  may  write  their  own  language  correctly  and  perspicu6ns(jr.  Geopi|i9* 
history,  (in  which  that  of  our  own  country  shall  be  prominent,)  and  chiHS*Ci 
are  also  deemed  essential  branches  of  knowledge^  and  should  be  fnUy  taagtt* 

Among  the  sciences  which  it  is  proposed  to  include,  your  committee  sccsidAi 
highest  rLnk  to  the  mathematics,  a  branch  of  learning  which  b  not  ooljan^' 
eficctive  instrument  of  discipline  to  the  mind,  but  also  forma  the  basis  of  fi^ 
every  science  ne(*e8sary  to  the  operative  classes  of  societj,  and  which,  solvit 
standing,  has  rarely  been  placed  within  their  reach,  and  has  been  too  o/iM  lii!^ 
in  a  very  inndequate  manner.  Your  committee  have  frequently  witaoMdAi 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  mathematician  solves  the  most  abstra*^ 
tion5  connected  with  the  arts ;  the  difficulties  in  their  bnsioess  that  are  M 
encountered  by  some  of  our  most  valuable  citiseos,  for  want  of  haviqr  i^*^ 
the  mathematics  in  early  life;  the  valuable  time  and  money  that  bavek* 
wasted  upon  projects  which  a  very  moderate  share  of  knowled^  of  tbii  BU*^ 
science  would  have  determined  to  be  fruitless ;  and  are  persuaded  that  saiif 
useful  inventions  and  improvements  have  been  either  retarded  or  totally  liK  ^ 
want  of  mathematical  information;  they  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  iitkf 
proposed  College  every  branch  of  the  mathea»atics  should  be  Aillj  and  conpk^ 
ly  taught. 

JNalural  philosophy,  including  mechanici  and  astrouomj,  is  indispensable  to  <^ 
course  of  education  proposed.  If  your  committee  do  not  dwell  upon  this  path 
it  is  because  they  deem  its  importance  duly  appreciited  by  the  public. 
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Neit  in  order  of  OBefuloeu  to  men  of  bosioeis,  are  the  iciences  of  chemiatry 
mineralogj.    These,  your  coaimittee  recommeDd  to  be  carefoUy  taught, 
with  particular  atteatioQ  to  those  parts  that  are  connected  with  the  arts. 

Ad  appreotice  to  a  mechaoical  busioe^Sf  possess^iog  this  precious  knowledge, 
will  be  the  better  quahfied  to  receive  instruction  in  all  the  processes  already 
known ;  and  the  young  rarmer,  master  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  who  shall 
coKubioe  this  knowledge  witli  that  of  his  profession,  will  enjoy  peculiar  advan- 
tages ;  he  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the  most  economical 
Bod  perfect  manner,  but  will  discover  new  and  valuable  improvements.  Your 
committee  therefore  consider  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  particu- 
larly as  connected  with  the  arts,  as  indispensable  to  this  plan  of  education. 

Your  committee  have  often  witnessed  with  pain  the  deficiencies  under  which 
flwny  of  our  valuable  mechanics  labor  for  want  of  some  knowledge  of  drawing; 
they  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  perspective  and  mechanical 
^«Dd  architectural  drawing  should  be  taught  In  this  College. 
,i  Book -keeping  should  also  be  taught  in  the  best  manner ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
^ur  r.ommittee,  political  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of  government,  and 
liri^prudence,  should  not  be  neglected,  in  the  education  of  those  who  may  be 
i,called  upon  to  (ill  the  important  offices  of  arbitrators,  jurors,  justices  of  the  peacoi 
.;hgi8lator8,  &c« 

*^    As  it  i^  presumed  that  this  seminary  will  be  resorted  to  by  many  intended  for 

yK>mmen  ial  and  other  pursuits  which  require  a  knowledge  of  the  living  languages, 

'  the  German,  French,  and  i^panish,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.     Pennsylvania 

^justly  boasts  of  lier  hardy,  honest,  and  industrious  German  population:  in  some 

counties,  it  is  fo  numerous  that  the  German  is  more  generally  spoken  than  the 

Hoglish  language.     Ttje  French  has  become  almost  a  universal  language ;  and 

the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighboring  repui'lics  to  the  south, 

and  ttje  increasing  intercourse  between  their  citizens  and  ours,  call  aloud  for  a 

cultivation  of  the  knuwledj^e  of  the  Spanish  tongue. 

I'fiese  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of  instruction  proposed  to  be 

pporsued  in  the  College ;    but  your  committee  by  this  enumeration  by  no  meane 

^riih  to  be  understood  as  excluding  other  branches,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 

Professors  or  Trustees  may  suggest ;  provided  they  shaH  not  be  iocompatibk 

with  tlie  general  plan. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  every  part  of  education  merely  ornament- 
al, should  be  escluded.  Whatever  is  taught  in  the  College  ought  to  be  taught 
ib  the  best  manner;  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the 
aecessit^  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  which  they  undertake 
to  acquire,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule,  inflexibly  observed,  that  tlie  honors  of  the  in- 
iaiitutioo  shall  never  be  conferred,  except  on  those  who  really  merit  them  by  their 
condu*  t  and  attainments,  whatever  may  ite  the  length  of  time  they  may  have 
jfient  in  the  schools* 

II.  The  expente  of  tuition. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  leading  feature  in  the  plan  of  education 
proposed,  should  t>e  economy.  With  tliis  view  it  is  recommended  that  the  com- 
neosation  to  the  professors  and  teachers,  and  the  price  of  tuition,  shall  always  be 
fixed  by  the  trustees.  These  being  disinterested  persons,  will  be  able  to  attract 
itmd  secure  the  services  of  competent  inst meters  by  a  fair  remuneration ;  and  at 
jtfie  lame  time  to  keep  the  instruction  within  the  reach  of  those  whom  Providence 
has  not  blessed  witlV  adiuence. 

III.  The  number  ofpupiU, 

The  number  should  be  as  great  as  can  be  accommodated.  As  the  influence 
of  the  institution  on  society  will  be  felt,  in  proportion  to  the  number  instructed. 
Its  advantages  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible.  In  all  those  branches 
of  learning  taught  by  lectures,  the  same  expense  must  be  incurred  for  professors, 
lecture  room,  and  apparatus,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  class.  It  fol- 
lows that  as  the  number  of  pupils  increases  the  price  of  tuition  may  be  diminished^ 
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Tour  committee  are  not  prq>ared  to  recommend  the  adoptioo  of  tbe 
sjitem  of  edocatioo  in  all  Its  parts ;  but  thej  are  of  opinkMi  that  it 
excellent  features,  which  it  will  be  expedient  to  adopt  io  ttie  ooU^ie. 

IV.  The  Fundi. 

Thb  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  plan,  and  has  commanded  a  conopd 
ing  attention  from  your  comnrittee. 
Tbe  revenue  of  the  CoU^  most  be  drawn  from  the  three  foUowing  toaos 

Yiz: 

1.  The  emoluments  arisiDgfrom  tbe  tuition  of  papib. 

2.  Donatioos  and  bequests  Irom  patriotic  indiTidaaJs. 
8.  Legislative  eodowment. 

The  first,  altlioogh  a  moderate,  will  be  a  certain  source  of  feremie.  U  If  ^ 
adoption,  in  part^  m  the  monitorial  system,  the  mimber  of  pupils  can  be  m 
plied,  it  will  furnish  a  sum  equal  to  all  the  •rdjnoigf  calb  oo  the  college. 

Upon  the  second  source  of  revenue  your  committee  plac«  considerable  ici«tt 
In  public  spirit  this  dtv  and  liberties  are  by  no  means  deflcient,  and  as  Iteikjrf 
proposed  is  one  of  a  nigfaly  meritorious  character,  it  cannot  be  doubted  Ml 
will  meet  with  the  usual  fiberality. 

Tour  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  although  tbe  sums  at  first  cootribatoiitf 
be  small,  vet  they  feel  confident  that  when  the  aselabeae  of  the  insdMioi  v 
be  generally  known,  liberal  donatioos  and  bequests  wiU  be  conferred  ^  ^ 
They  recommend  that  a  committee  for  each  ward  and  township  be  appairf* 
coUect  subscriptioDS,  and  that  tbe  funds  first  raised,  be  expended  m  ittoq^ 
models  and  apparatus. 

Third,  Legislative  endowment.  In  a  sister  state  a  seminsuy  resembfisg  teft 
sent,  b  its  lading  features,  has  been  prqyected  by  a  board  of  comuanomni^ 
cially  appointed  by  tbe  legislature  for  the  purpose.  Thb  board  has  iccosMMrfi 
a  legislative  endowment  of  $  30,000,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  dttvli 
been  or  will  be  appropriated ;  and  your  committee  are  proud  to  say,  tbstiip' 
of  liberality  to  institutioos  of  real  utility,  Peonsybama  is  seconci  to  as  '^^ 
the  Union.  Tbe  second  section  of  tbe  seventh  article  of  our  state  coe.  , 
contemplates  the  general  teachmg  of  the  teieneet;  and  a  hope  is  indulged,  A^^ 
legislatare  will  regHrd  this  as  a  proper  season  to  act  upon  thb  long  oecbctd^, 
tion.  Your  committee  therefore  recommend  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  li^ 
prepared  to  be  laid  before  tbe  legislature  at  the  opening  of  their  next 


V.  The  manner  in  iMeh  the  eoUege  shail  be  governed. 
There  should  be  a  board  of  trustees  to  consist  of  eighteen  members.  . 

This  board  should  have  the  appointment  of  professors  and  teachen,!^'] 
the  making  of  all  by-laws  for  the  government  of  tbe  colleges. 

Thomas  Cadwalader,  Peter  A.  Browne,  James  Taybr,  James  Espy,  JfsAi*H 
Carey,  Clement  G.  Biddle,  Samud  Colboun,  Thomas  P.  Jooes,  Joaf^^j 
Chandler,  Anthony  Finlcy,  Mark  Richards,  Jonathan  W,  Condy. 


AMERICAN  ANNUAL   REGISTER. 


rill,  New  York,  propose  to  publish  an  American  Anoml  B^P*^ 
of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  each  yesr,isit* 


I 


G.  and  C.  Carvill 
embracing  a  view 
tavo  volume,  containing  about  eight  hundred  paces. 

It  will  not  be  confined  to  an  account  of  AoMncan  affairs,  but  wiO 
all  relating  to  tbe  history  of  Europe,  which  can  interest  the  scholar  and  tbe  v^m  i 
man.  §1 

The  history  of  our  own  affairs  will  be  broucht  down  in  each  year  t»  ^ 
the  beginning  of  July,  while  that  of  Europe  wiu  correspond  to  tbe  onbiiy''ll 
oual  division.  I  ij 

By  this  arrangement,  time  will  be  afforded  to  conclude  the  accooDhof^l  % 
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■ansactioDs  for  the  preceding  year,  and  to  ipre  the  proceedings  of  Coogrecs 
the  state  Legislatures  in  each  volume,  io  a  complete  form. 
cond  part  of  the  Register  will  be  appropriated  to  official  documents  ;  and 
tird  division  will  be  in!«erted  such  Biographical  sketches  and  Literary 
as  possess  general  and  permanent  interest. 

turtl)  part  will  be  devote<l  to  an  account  of  promotions  in  the  Army,  and 
changes  in  tiie  Diplomatic  corps,  &c. 

iilions.  The  work  will  be  poblished  in  the  month  of  August,  of  each 
1  one  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  pa- 
Price  five  dollars,  payable  on  dehvery. 

Instructcrs  and  others  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  practiedl  educatipp, 
lid  sus^gest  the  above  work  as  likely  to  meet  their  views.  It  will  do  more, 
ly,  than  any  other  single  volume  to  produce  intelligent  pupils  in  those  de- 
nts of  education  which  embrace  tlie  information  wanted  for  the  actual  pur- 
f  life.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  introduce  tliis,  or  any  other  work 
Ihc  usual  pri(.*e  of  school  books,  by  procuring  a  single  copy,  and  after  form- 
lass  for  the  use  of  it,  letting  the  pupils  read  from  it  in  turn  ;  whilst  all 
mtii  a  view  to  be  interrogated  on  it,  after  the  reading  has  been  continued 
as  the  teacher  thinks  advantageous.] 

JUVENILE   MISCELLANY. 

proposed  to  publish  in  Boston  a  periodical  work  for  young  people,  entitled 
.e,  and  to  be  conducted  by  the  Author  of  '^  Evenings  in  New  England.** 
a  work  has  prospered  in  England ;  and  many,  who  are  well  acquainted 
le  wants  of  children,  suppose  that  a  similar  one  would  be  useful  and  sue- 
here.  The  number  of  good  books  for  children  is  not  so  great  as  would 
t  first  view ;  and  there  is  a  daily  increasing  demand  for  information  and 
uent  in  this  form.  The  Miscellany  is  intended  to  comprise  every  variety  of 
ition,  wnich  can  possibly  be  made  instructive  or  entertaining,  to  the  inter- 
3  ages  from  five  to  fifteen.  It  will  be  composed  of  stories,  intended  to 
moral  and  religious  instruction ;  biographical  sketches ;  scientific  dialogues, 
IS  plain  and  simple  as  possible;  fanciful  adventures ;  |)oetry;  fables;  rid- 
r.  several  ladies,  whose  productions  are  deservedly  high  in  public  estima- 
ill,  probably,  contribute.  108  pages  18mo«  will  be  printed  once  in  two 
;  which  at  the  close  of  a  year,  would  form  three  neat  volumes  for  a  juve- 
ary. 

i'lUons,     The  work  shall  be  executed  on  good  paper — new  type — with 

more  engravings  adapted  to  subjects  in  each  number. 

;  two  dollars  jier  year — payable  on  delivery  of  the  third  number.* 

7ork  such  as  the  above,  and  in  the  hands  of  female  writers,  promises,  we 
to  afford  much  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
jse  it  is  intended.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  not,  per- 
I  the  power  of  the  editor  to  lay  down  very  distinctly  the  line  of  proceeding 
ivill  l)C  adopted.  But  her  talents  in  the  department  in  which  she  has  al- 
>resented  her«<elf  so  successfully  to  the  public,  afford  ample  assurance  that 
cellany  will  be  condu  :ted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  on  herself  and 
omunity.    A  hasty  perusal  of  the  first  number  confirms  us  in  this  opinion.] 

MAP    OP    BOSTON. 

rs.  Annin  k  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  V,  N  Throop,  of  this  city,  have  published 
3f  Boston,  with  corrections  brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication,  by 
uller,  surveyor. 

would  invite  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  this  map  as  furnisliing 
ins  of  pleasing  and  useful  instruction  to  children.  The  following  course 
en  satisfactorily  pursued  with  two  young  ptipils. — The  map  is  spread 
ble,  or  sus()endcd  on  tbc  wall,  according  to  convenience ;  and  the  pupilk 
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trace  out,  slowly  and  carefully,  the  Tarious  streets  which  constitute  iiii* 

ward  of  the  city.     They  then  take  their  inoniin^'^  walk,  so  a*  to  p«*5  6r«il 

every  Mreet  in  that  ward;  and  when  the}    return  home,   they  eitn  uie  £m  3 

their  slate*,  and  afterwards  on  paper,  a*  accurate  a  utap  of  tiii*  ward  w d^ 

can  furnish  from  memory  ;  correcting:  and  filling  it  up  iiiorc  ex«cli},  aiierwsnk 

by  the  help  of  the  engraved  map.     lii  this  wwy,  ti.e  childrtn   i>e<.ou;e  riiBiiu-'J 

acquainted  v.itli  every  part  of  the  cit^,  and  are  prepared  to  Jisten  inttlii,-eji .n 

Bny  conversation  or  reading  in  wi.u  h  a  local  reference  occui^.     This  miBU'fr-^ 

practical  application  in  early  liie,  l.i>s  li.e  foundation  of  gooil  nitntal  hibi-'a 

every  department  where  cluse  investigation  or  act  urate  in iumuiti*  n,  i«  o:j^ 

value.     B(>id*h,  these  exerci«>  in  topoj;r;»ph>  are  hi«:hl3r  t-nteitainm*  itfweSJ 

instruitive,  and  give  >(  ope  to  tnr  n.itur.d  vivacity  and   activity  of  cLiWhwS.- 

tliey  arecounccU'd  too  witli  healthiul  ph\'iral  recreation. 

If,  as  is  to  l)e  hopt-d,  the  autiior  of  the  History  t.i  Uoston  shall  pubfiFh  a 
abridged  edition  i.f  tiiat  work,  adapted  to  the  u?e  of  families  .uid  ^rh<«  l-Sii^^- 
ing  course  of  in«i  iKtiooin  IocrI  hi>tory  may  be  con»hmcfi  wiiij  ihe  ^l:- reeie- 
ci?p;  t'S  many  of  il.e  streets  of  boston  contain  1  uildiii{;s  and  f.il.er  ♦•»  ji'<  tsftc«i 
historical  interest  connected  with  ii.portant  tients  in  tie  history  of  lUf  couoa]. 

In  the  meantime  c\ery  parent  or  tciiclier  wtio  possesses  ihc  larger  liistorj,*.* 
furnish  on  •  I  ly  the  ii.«tru«ti-in  wiiich  will  he  required. 

A  hooii  embjacin:;  k^soun  of  this  iort  for  cuildren  will  be  published  soot  Ef 
Waii,  Greene,  Si  Cum|>any.  i 

ABSTRACT    OF    RETURNS    FROM    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEES  OF 

I^IAS.'SACIIUSETTS. 

[Mr.  Bangs,  the  Sccrclary  of  the  Commonwealth,  has,  in  conapHance  wilkfc 
order  of  the  General  Court,  published  the  abovcmention*  d  document. 

The  f(»rin  of  the  Abstract  nnders  tiie  insertion  of  it  in  our  paj^es  impractic»»   ) 
We  will  return,  however,  at  a  convenient  opi>ortunity,  to  Inc  substance  or* 
contei»ls,  and  in  the  me.mtime  would  lay  before  our  readers  the  fcecrclarj's  pff- 
fatory  Kcmarks.  | 

Most  of  the  Returns  arc  incomplete,  and  many  varj  from  the  form  pcescribd 
in  the  Act.  This  rendered  it  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  an  Abstract  ^  butp* 
have  been  taken  t«>  cive  the  suhslance  of  the  Uetums  as  correctly  as  po4«i* 
Where  hhwiks  are  IcVt  in  any  column,  there  was  no  report  or  observation  «*J 
Commi(tee  under  that  head,  or  their  remarks  were  so  general  aiid  indefioitew 
they  could  not  he  hrou.,'ht  into  an  Abstract,  and  did  not  admit  of  arithiBftifr 
compulation.  *5uch  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  reports  under  (he  he«i«' 
*  time  of  kct-ping  school  in  ti»e  3feur.'  In  many  instaoci-s,  tlie  iCelum  stale  ibU 
the  school*  .wa  kept '  from  */j:  to  iiceice  months,'  &:c.  Others  givr  the  avrt*^ 
time  oi  the  districts,  or  ihe  time  for  e  ch  distrkt  separately  ;  but  a  m-jorit)  p»< 
the  aggresiuleof  all  »!)«  districts  in  town,  some  siatine  the  t«*lal  ain<.uni  injw"' 
so.ne  in  mouths,  and  fojiC  in  weeus.  In  forming  this  Abhtract,  tJie  niode  oi  s* 
ting  the  agijregate  in  months  has  been  adopted,  wtieiv  it  could  lK»deterniiwKi«rt- 
pr!):)ai)i,icorrectnes«;  hul  in  ininy  insl.inces  it  Was  quiic  um  crtain  whetbertK 
averaice  or  aggiegate  amount  was  intended  in  the  Keiuin  i.i;d  in  all  ^u^  h  ca««* 
bl;.uk  has  been  left.  This  column,  being  so  incomplete  aiut  uncertain  in  its  <;*lc*" 
laiioMs,  has  not  been  cast  up. 

It  will  be  |>ercti\»d  by  li.e  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ab«tract,  and  bv  aoei- 
amii»:ilion  of  tl.e  Kelu.n*,  thnt  under  the  head  of  'c»slimated  nuin>  cr  of  rwp^* 
ptivaU:  ^••hooKs'  tlicre  i-*  much  uncerlainty  and  want  of  uniformity.  M.-u-l  tu«i 
return  only  llir)s.o  wi.o  do  not  attend  at  all  in  the  pui;lic  schwfl?,  Lut'^oice  rttifl 
those  hIjo  atierid  partly  ^n  puiilic  and  parily  on  priv;'.te  school*,  r.rd  who  U»« 
been  stalcil  in  prei  eding  coiumiis,  as  among  the  pupils  in  the  puiilic  scho^b- 

ViviiT  tiie  ht;;id  of  ^  estimated  aim*unt  of  priv.  te  scIhh^I  tuition  fees,'  t*^*^^  * 
also  some  Minbiu'u  ly.  In  several  instam  es  the  amount  paid  Ici  eilei.din^fol» 
sciiools  be}on(l  their  reguii.r  term  i-  iii<:luded ;  and  it  is  probable  this  is  the  caK« 
otlicr  instances  wlme  it  is  not  mcnJioncd. 
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The  two  last  coIumoB  of  the  Retarns  are  Tcrjr  imperfect.  Many  of  the  com- 
mittees complain  of  the  difficultj  of  obtaining  correct  information  in  tliese  partic- 
ularfi,  and  that,  as  to  the  last  particularly,  viz:  *  number  of  persons  over  14  years, 
QDable  to  read  and  write,'  it  Wis  an  affuir  of  delicacy  to  make  the  necessary 
Inquiries.  Some  of  them  state  that,  in  the  number  returned,  are  old  persons 
whose  inability  is  the  effect  of  bodily  infirmity.  There  is  also  a  great  complaint 
of  deficiency  m  school  bookfi,  among  the  children  of  poor  parent*),  althou^-h  few 
•re  wholly  prevented  from  attending  school  on  that  acr  ount.  Some  returns,  it 
will  be  seen,  do  not  designate  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  |)U{)ih.  The  total  num- 
l>er  thus  returned  is  !2lM7,  which  added  to  the  footing:  of  tht?  six  columns  in  the 
Abstract,  makes  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  th*  publi<  schools,  7-4,(X)6. 

Accompany injs:  many  of  the  Kcturits,  are  pertinent  remarks  of  the  School 
Committees,  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Schools,  which  cannot  be  here 
given. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    OF    GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Since  the  appointment  of  t.:e  itector,  (1815,)  the  businefs  of  the  school  is  cod- 

dd^'ted  in  the  following  manner.     The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  10  till  noon, 

•  ■nd  from  1  till  J  oViock^  :i('t('rnnon,  exccfit  on  Saturdays,  when   there  is  only 

fiie  mee'in?,  from  10  tiil  noon.     Trnjcrs  ate  said  by  each  of  the  Masters  in  their 

:.iespe(  tive  clays  rooiiis,  at  ilie  commim  ement  of  the  morning  meeting. 

The  tioys  draw  tickets  for  places  three  times,  and  are  examined  eight  times 
ID  the  ycir,  by  a  Coiiimittee  of  the  Town  Council,  Clergy  and  Profess^ors. 
^Their  places  are  carelully  marked  on  all  these  occasions,  and  tlicir  average  rajik 
10  ti)^  ClaMS  is  calcul.^ted  from  these  examinations.  As  there  are  no  p  rticular 
days  fixed  for  the  examinations,  the  Ma«ters  and  Scholars  require  always  to  be 
'prepared  In  IB'J-l-S,  places  were  drawn  for  in  October,  February  and  July, 
'and  the  examinations  took  place  on  10th  ^'oveytber,  19th  January,  25th  Feb- 
ruary, 5tn  April,  6lU  Miiy,  3d  June,  ili\  September,  and  30th  September. 

At  a  meetint;  of  the  (Jomuiiltee  on  the  Grammar  School,  in  (October,  1786, 
when  several  of  the  Profe.sM)rf,  and  all  the  Masters  of  the  School  were  present, 
the  books  fixed  to  be  u^ed  for  the  first  year,  are  the  Rudiments,  and  a  little  of 
Cordery ;  second  year,  more  of  Cordery,  Ncpos,  part  of  Grammatical  Exer- 
ciaet,  or  \1air^s  Introduction  ;  thiid  year,  more  of  Mair,  (or  ti.e  Exercises,)  with 
Csaar  and  Ovid;  fourth  year,  Sallust,  Virgil,  and  part  of  Horace,  continuing, 
this  last  year,  Fuch  p.irts  of  lluddiitmn*:<:  Grammar,  he,  as  may  appear  needful. 
Valpy^s  l)electu«,  Eutropius,  Phaedrus^  Fables,  and  Buchanan^s  Psalms,  have 
occasionally  been  introduced.  Prosody  has  been  of  late  muc  h  more  attended  to 
than  formerly  ;  one  meeting  a-woek  is  generally  devoted  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, ani  ttnother  to  vonm  abridged  History  of  Scotland,  Kngland,  Rome,  or 
Greece,  according  to  th^  stage  which  the  cla«>8  may  have  attained  to  in  its  course. 
For  some  years,  Moor^s  Greek  Grammar,  or  most  of  it,  and  sometimes  a  little 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  have  been  taught  in  the  aflernoon^s  meeting,  in  the 
fiHirth  yeur. 

In  ttie  Rector^s  class,  the  higher  Latin  Classics  arc  read  one  meeting  a-day; 
the  other  meeting  is  appropriated  to  the  (vreek  language.  In  the  former,  the 
ftuthors  chiefiy  read  are,  Virgil,  IJvy  and  Horace :  in  the  latter,  besides  learning 
the  Greek  Grammar,  tiie  boys  generally  read  through  the  Greek  F^xercises  and 
CsLtracts,  used  at  College,  and  write  many  passages  in  the  Kxerci.«e8.  When 
boys  are  very  young,  they  sometimes  remoioovcr  a  year  in  the  Rector^s  Class, 
sod  mingle  with  the  rest,  generally  doing  extra  work  among  the  higher  scholars, 
OM  stated  in  the  .\otices  printed  annually.  Some  years  the  number  has  been 
such  as  to  induce  the  Rector  to  form  these  into  a  class  by  theooselves ;  and  then 

Sirts  of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  or  Terence,  have  been  read,  as  also  more  of  Homer, 
eoophon,  &c.  after  finishing  the  Greek  Extracts.  In  order  to  overtake  Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities,  Mythology,  iic,  the  Rector  has  some  years  held  an  extra 
daily  meeting  with  his  class  before  breakfast,  during  the  summer  months  This 
article  oq  the  business  of  the  School,  has  been  submitted  to,  and  corrected  by  the 
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Rector,  to  ffhoin,  and  to  the  other  Masters,  it  is  no  more  than  justiretosv. 
that  their  learning,  ex|)erience,  fidelity  and  iudu&try,  eutitle  them  to  tbe  am 
confidence  of  the  puhlic. 

The  vacation,  lasting  generally  from  five  to  six  weeks,  commences  id  t*i<  ^f- 
ginning  of  June,  and  ends  in  the  midiile  of  July.  In  addition  to  wliich  there  ii^ 
the  following  holidays.     From  Wednesday  afternoon,  till  Tuesday  roornin:.  u 


Friday  of  January  is  a  holiday  of  very  old  standing.  From  a  remote  pen:<s 
has  been  customary  for  one  student  froui  each  of  the  four  Nations*  b  the  ^I'J^ 
Philosophy  Class  in  the  College,  to  repair  to  the  Grammar  School  loward'  'st 
end  of  January,  and,  in  Latin,  request  a  holiday  for  the  boys  oo  the  luttFrd^jd 
that  month.  In  return  for  this  compliment,  four  of  the  boys  in  the  R^.tif'i 
Class  repair  to  the  Collef^e  in  the  last  week  in  January,  and  in  the  ^ame  Ud;;^? 
ask  a  holiday  for  the  Students,  brst  of  the  Prini-ipa),  by  calling  at  his  hoaM;,  u^ 
afterwards  of  the  several  Professors,  by  cntermg  their  halh,  when  the  cUnesrt 
convened.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the<e  juvenile  orators  are  politely  nct\i^, 
and  their  request  granted.  When  a  boliduy  falls  oo  Friday,  tbere  is  no  OK«iii| 
on  the  following  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session,  usually  the  Inst  wcsek  in  September  or  bfCBUK 
of  October,  Prizes  arc  distributed  for  merit  and  ^od  attendance,' by  i\i\M 
Provost,  who,  on  this  very  interesting  occason,  apftears  in  full  court  dress  f»ff^ 
Slc,  The  interest  which  the  public  takes  in  this  cxhii.-ition,  is  so  great,  ttutil 
has  l>een  found  necessary  to  use  one  of  the  churches,  the  under  p;irt  beiOf  f^** 
pied  by  the  Magistrates,  the  Committee,  the  Marten*,  who  appear  in  their  jT"*!^ 
and  the  Scholars,  and  the  gallery  by  piirents  and  their  Auiiilieji.  Aftr*rap>«f 
has  been  said  by  one  of  the  liev.  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Cuuveoerfna 
a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Sihuol,  during  the  pust  year.  Gi^** 
Latin  and  Kngli.sh  Books,  in  elegant  bindings,  are  then  diFirihuied.  PrU«  >■?■ 
merit  are  given  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  Boys  in  each  cla^*,  wh«-  ranktd  hit't*** 
on  the  average  of  the  ei^ht  examinations,  and  for  good  httendanre  to  tbo^e  *i>4 
have  not  l)een  absent  from  any  meeting  of  the  school.  On  3(1  Ortoher,  ISii,  '^ 
Prizes  were  given  for  S<holhrphip.  For  not  bemg  absent  fiom  any  'meitw^i' 
the  school,  during  the  year,  Prizes  were  given  to  '4?35  Boys — and  l^r  ik)I  leC'? 
absent  from  any  meeting,  during  five  years.  Prizes  were  i^i\en  to  clevce  h^^^ 
Besides  these  books  from  the  Corporation,  gold  and  silver  Aledais  are  abop^^ 
The  annual  value  of  Prize  Boi>ks,  on  an  average  of  the  ten  y •'ar«',  since  thf  i^"*' 
tion  of  the  Rector's  Class,  is  L96:  17 : 8.  HUtorieal  Jiccounl  of  the  Gra^ 
School  of  Glasgow. 

BOSTON    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 
The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  was  made  on  Wedofr 
day  last  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  other  members  of  the  a<:hoolC'omoi*- 
tec,  accompanied  by  the  ['resident  of  the  United  > tales.  Admiral  i?ir  Isaac  Cufr 


ing  towns,  and  numerous  National,  State,and  Munifipal  officers  and  functiaosrie^ 
Notwithstanding  the  time  allotted  to  (he  exhihitioot  of  some  of  the  schoolf  wa««} 
short,  a^  not  to  admit  of  full  justice  l)eing  done  to  the  histitution,  the  Instrsrtcn, 
or  the  Pupils,  the  exhibitions  were  hi;?bly  satisfactory  to  tlie  visiters  and  th«« 
parents  who  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  progress  of  their  childreo. 

[The  particular  methods  of  instruction  adopted  hi  these  schools,  would,  we  tLink, 
he  interesting  matter  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  account  of  the  Pnlifii  Li- 
tin  School  given  in  our  5th  and  6th  Nos.  will  be  folk>wed  by  articles  oo  the  otter 
pu  blic  schools  of  the  city.] 

*  In  the  above  passage  an  allusion  i^  made  to  the  classificatioii  of  the  student' 
rircordrnr  to  (licir  respective  places  of  nativity. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

A  History  of  the  American  Revolution :  intended  as  a  Reading 
Book  for  Schools.  By  Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D.  New-Haven,  1824. 
J2mo.  pp.  204. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  will  serve  to  give  ao  idea  of  the  design 
tod  plan  of  this  work. 

^  'I  bat  the  ri»iog  generation  he  made  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  which 
'produced  our  reparation  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  establishment 
W  an  independent  nation,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance. 
'  While  in  our  schools  and  Kminaries  of  learning,  the  rising  generation  are  taogfat 
those  branches  of  literature  which  are  to  (it  them  for  the  various  duties  to  be  per- 
Ibrmed  under  the  government,  either  as  officers  or  pi  ivate  citizens,  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  priocipk^  of  that  government  should  not  be  neglected.  A  work  of 
this  kind  has  long  been  wanted  in  our  common  schools — and  to  supply  this  deftct, 
the  present  volume  is  intended.  It  was  written  as  early  as  the  year  1795  ;  but 
was  never  before  published,  except  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  a  periodical  work 
of  that  day.  From  its  early  date,  and  the  acknowledged  correctness  of  Dr. 
liVilliams  as  a  historian,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  true  and  faitliful  narrative. 

The  publifiher  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  a  pro()er  dinsion  of  the  subject  into 
chapters  and  sections,  the  better  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  iutended 
—a  reading- book  for  our  common  sc*hools«  We  have  al^o  added,  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  several  orders  and  addresses  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  other  docu- 
ineiiis  published  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  togeth^-r  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  amendments  which  have  been  made  to  that  instru- 
ment since  its  first  adoption.  These  additions,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  to 
render  the  work  still  more  useful  and  interesting.* 

Tlieidea  of  collecting  Dr.  Williams*  papers  on  the  revolution,  and  forming  them 
ioto  a  school-book,  was,  we  th«nk,  a  happy  and  judicious  one.  The  events  which 
are  thus  detached  for  a  moment  from  tlie  bo<ly  of  American  history,  are  well 
entitled  to  a  separate  attention:  they«form,  in  fact,  of  themselves,  an  interesting 
whole,  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  This  useful  volume  is  one  whicn,  we 
bope,  will  be  adopted  in  every  school. 

The  style  of  tlte  work  is  chai-te  and  correct,  intelligible  to  children,  and  capti- 
vating by  its  natural  simplicity.  The  moral  and  political  tone  of  the  writer  is 
moderate,  and  avoids  every  useless  amplification  of  circumstances  which,  in  tha 
hands  of  some  authors,  are  so  managed  as  to  produce  in  the  bosom  of  the  young 
reader  an  exasperated  resentment  towards  the  land  of  his  fathers.  School-books 
like  this,  are  admirably  adapted  to  cherish  a  manly  independence  of  spirit,  and  an 
enlightened  patriotism.  They  furnish  the  means  of  insi^iring  the  minds  of  youth 
with  an  early  interest  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  duties  as  citizen*:. 

This  work  is  intended  for  common  schools ;  but  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed 
is  vastly  inferior  to  what  it  deserves  from  its  intrinsic  im|)ortancc,  and  its  literary 
merits.  Belter  paper  and  neater  cuts,  would  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
achotd,  and  would  introduce  it,  perhaps,  into  families,  where  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  will  certainly  make  it  welcome  as  a  book 
for  children. 
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Richardson's  American  Reader. — The  American  Reader,  a  sfb 

tion  of  Les^'ons  for   Reading   and  Speaking,    wholly    from  Aioer« 

authors,  emSracin^  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  subjects  of  hi-'xr. 

biography,  divinity,  laws,  natural  and  moral  pliilosophy.  and  oi.!' 

branches  of  useful  and  elegant  learning. — Furnishing  nuii^f  r:.ii>  \-:: 

mens  of  American  Eloquence  :  From  Uu-  Presidential  Chiir,  mv  --^^ 

Qjuarters  of  the  Military  GoinmHiider,  lh<!  Se  il  in  Con-;re^«,  th^  Pi*yi 

on  various  occasions,  the  Ht^nch  of  the    Judce,    the    Bar,    Slatii»n*  s 

Li»f*rary  Honor,  the  Seats  of  the  Muses,  and  from  the  Shades  of  PnK 

Life. — Containing  Uules  for  the  proper  use  of  the  Pauses,  for  gnctfJ 

and  perbuasive  Pronunciation,  and  for  appropriate  and  impre^iveUf^ 

tare  ;  to  improve  the  Scholar  in  Reading  and  Spt*akin2j.  while  eonc^ 

ing  the  Mind  with  religious,  virtuous,  and  useful  Knowledge,  de^'i^ae^ 

for  the  use  of  Schools. — By  Joseph  Richardson,  A.  M.     Third  ediii* 

Boalon.     1823.  limo.  pp.   192. 

A  feparate  selection  from  A incriraD  authors  only,  mar  we  think,  aiforii 
pleasant  and  a  useful  variety  in  rearlin^  Ie5»onf.  We  should  feel  »troo§ly  iocM 
however,  to  question  the  utditj  of  such  a  selection,  if  used  to  the  eicla^ioa  tf  > 
wide  range  of  cla^siral  tngiiih  authors.  The  tendency  of  such  an  arraaiMeil 
would  be  at  once  to  crainp  and  adulterate  the  ftyle  of  Ainericao  youth,  ici^ 
exercises  in  written  composition.  For  the  style  of  srhool-t>ooks  wiilfttV:>B« 
influence,  favorably  or  otherwise,  that  which  the  pupil  falls  into,  wbea  bs  b 
grown  up. 

An  exclusive  use  of  the  Reader,  however,  was  not,  we  presume,  anticifot^-' ^5 
the  author. — As  to  the  general  merits  of  this  book  tliere  can  be  nn  qvpU^o* 
The  subject«of  the  lessons  are  judiciously  selected  ;  and  the  stjrie  is  zt^^rJ^. 
creditable  to  the  compiler's  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  taJeots  of  the  writers  .in> 
whom  the  selection  is  made. 

Useful  information  and  sound  moral  instructioD  characterise  most  of  the  p(^ 
contained  in  thi.«  volume;  and  thenamesof  their  respective  authors  are  a  puinBif 
that  no  sentiment  is  inculcated,  but  what  is  worthy  of  an  early  place  in  the  uti* 
of  those  who  are  advancing  to  take  their  piaces  in  life  as  American  citizeiu. 

The  Rational  Guide  to  Reading  and  Orthography  :  being  an  i^ 
tempt  to  improve  the  Arrangement  of  Words  in  English  S[<llix 
Books,  and  to  adapt  the  Reading  Lessons  to  the  comprehension  vd^ 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  By  William  B.  Fowie,  Inslrucier  C 
the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.     Boston,  1821.      IHcno.  pp    IGO. 

That  Mr.  Fowlc  has  been  very  successful  in  this  as  well  as  Itis  other  attesipb 
to  liy  a  good  foundation  of  early  instruction,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  gtodal 
sale  of  this  hook,  but  by  its  adoption  in  the  primary  schools  of  tliis  city. 

The  matter  and  the  arrangemennt  of  this  little  volume  possess  much  of  orip^ 
alily  :  both  are  happily  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  children,  and  are* 
ccilcntly  suited  to  aid  u  gradual  and  sure  progress  in  the  principles  of  readtsr* 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  perhaps  of  the  Rational  Guide  is  the  minate  atK^ 
tiod  which  the  author  has  juiiciously  betowed  on  the  departincnt  of  proouociafi<*> 
This  part  of  tlie  work  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  piaces  where  the  stjitj' 
pronouncing  has  not  yd  received  a  systematic  attention. 

The  reading  lessons  which  are  interspersed  with  the  columns,  are  simple  a>l 
intelligible ;  they  are  all  written  in  a  very  interesting  style ;  and  many  of  li« 
convey  useful  moral  instruction. 

From  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  similar  school-books  isfWrlfroB 
the  English  press,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  comparison  which  is  highly  faionti' 
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lo  Mr.  Fowled.  There  is  do  work  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  it 
DquaJlj  weU  adapted  to  the  u«e  of  beginners  in  readiu^  and  epelluig ;  or  which  ao 
ioatructer  majr  use  with  so  much  advaotuge  aad  pleasure. 

BOOKS    FOR   CHILDREN. 

Jane  and  her  Teacher ;  or  the  Sunday  School  of  Ellington.  By 
the  author  of  *•  George  Wilson  and  bis  Friend.*  balcm^  1825.  l8mo. 
pp.  72. 

George  Wilson  and  his  Friend  ;  or  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all 
ihiDgs.  By  the  author  of  *  Jane  and  her  Teacher.'  Firat  American 
Edition.     Salem,  1825.     18nio.  pp.  108. 

.  These  little  volumes  bespeak  not  only  a  heart  ardently  engaged  in  Sunday 
School  instruction,  and  eamebtJy  desirous  of  imbuing  tlie  ^oung  i^iud  with  a  rin- 
ere  and  deep*felt  piety, — but  exhibit,  throughout,  no  ordiuary  talent  and  skill 
D  the  management  of  a  story  for  children. 

Here  and  there  the  reader  finds  moral  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  power,  such 
m  cannot  but  leave  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impre^Hon  on  the  uiimi  of  all  clatsei 
/children,  but  especially  of  such  as  attend  Sunday  schools.  To  them  these 
.*olumes  have  a  |)eculiar  interest ;  as  they  are  very  judiciously  written  so  as  to 
inbrace  a  series  of  Sunday  school  incidents,  with  thtir  appiopriate  lessons  of  re- 
igioas  instruction. 
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-    Received  since  our  last: 

An  article  on  Moral  Education,  to  which  we  shall  give  an  early  place. 
'    Ao  account  of  Washington  College,  Connecticut. 
'    Account  of  Public  Libraries  in  Europe.     . 

School  Bookt^  tee. 

Leavitt^s  Easy  Lessons ;  Second  Book  for  Primary  Schools ;  Scott^s  Lesson)*, 
'Collier's  Edition ;)  United  States  Spelling  Book ;  Lessons  from  the  Bible ;  Car- 
lelPs  Elements  of  English  Grammar;  Blair's  Lectures,  ^Worcester's  edition;) 
flotsut's  French  Phrase  Book;  Sunday  Evening  Lectures;  Juvenilia. 

An  intelligent  and  zealous  correspondent  writes  as  fallows. 

To  the  Editor. 

I  know  not  what  interest  you  may  feel  in  knowing  the  opinions  which  are  enter- 
taiiysd  and  expressed  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  yout  Journal,  rc5))ec.ting  the 
nmnner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  but  I  will  hazard  stating  a  remark  which  several 
bT  my  friends  and  correfi])ondehts  have  made,  and  which  api)ears  to  me  not  desti- 
tele  of  truth.  It  is  said  thckt  the  Journal  wants  a  more  dcGnite  character:  that 
it  ia  too  much  a  collection  of  facts  with  regard  to  what  is  doing  in  the  business  of 
E!diication,  without  any  guide  to  distin^ui^h  what  is  praif«worthy  from  what  is 
rcoaurahle.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  community  ure  prepared  to  ad- 
■it  with  Capt.  P.rtridge  that  a  knowledge  of  military  tactus  is  the  moiit  precious 
)f  all  attainiii(-nt>, -or  io  think  th:it  certain  late  invectives  against  the  inductive 
nftthod  of  teaching,  are  «^ntiiied  to  any  con^deration.  ^()W,  it  is  not  credited  by 
IDT  one,  that  you  beiirvp  jihe  sciitiiiicnts  expretsed  by  these  and  ni'Uijr  other 
imters  in  the  Journal,  to  be  conoistcnt  with  a  good  mode  o«*  instruction.  What 
fl  WiOited,  is  that  the  work  should  po«t:CSS  «omc  definite  character;  th.it  the  cd- 
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«n.iJcred  >,  ^  „,,  i,  i; 
Klmosl  onanimouslj  exp, 
vhtcb  Bppeare  lo  fie  iiior 
With  i(  Ihe  method  of  onil 
Such  are  Ihepdilor's  oi 
are  hii  own,  and  (o  in.uli  i 
In  the  preient  slage  oi  l 
lineDi  oil  some  of  tlicjt 
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.c       [The  following  paragraphs  form  the  conclusion  of  our  extracts 
^^  from  Mr.  Wilderspin's  volume  on  the  Education  of  Infants.     The 
\  articles  which  have  been  selected  from  that  work  for  the  pages  of 
^'  the  Journal  have,  we  think,  placed  that  gentleman  in  a  very  advan- 
^    tageous  light,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  uncommon  skill  and  ingenu- 
^^    ity,  but  as  a  practical  philanthropist  zealous  in  his  labors,  and  em- 
V  bracing  a  wide  field  of  benevolent  exertion  for  the  best  interests 
,/   of  those  who,  in  a  few  years,  will   form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
;    moral  and  political  strength  of  his  country.     The  department  of  in- 
struction to  which  he  has  devoted  his  efforts,  is  daily  rising  in  pub- 
lic estimation. 
;'.        The  Report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Infant 
School  Society,  contains  the  sentiments  of  men  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  philanthropic  o^  the  day, — expres.sing  the  warmest  ap- 
probation of  that  institution,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  its  prospe- 
rity.    The  number  of  Infant  Schools  has  increased  since  last  year, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  speedily  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  most  of 
the  considerable  towns  in  Great  Britain. 

The  establishing  of  Infant  schools  in  this  country  is  success- 
luUy  begun  in  New-York  and  will  soon,  we  hope,  extend  to  all  our 
large  cities  and  towns.  The  early  cultivation  of  the  mind  can  no- 
where be  more  important  than  it  is  here,  where  the  public  well- 
being  is  so  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  habits  which  result  from 
education,  and  where  the  whole  aspect  of  society  is  so  propitious 
to  general  improvement.] 

As  I  have  had  considerable  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  in- 
fant children,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  hope  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  organising  an  Infant 
School,  without  being  considered  ostentatious.     I  have  generally 
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tound,  on  opening  a  new  school,  that  the  children  have  no  ideac 
acting  togctlicr.     In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  this  object,  it  wilit< 
found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  what  we  call  manual  les&ooi 
which  consist  in  the  children   holding  up  their  hands,  all  at  oae 
time;  and  putting  them  down  again  in  the  same  manner.     Puttiot 
the  right  toot  out,  or  the  left  foot  out,  putting  their  hands  together. 
or  rising  from  their  seats,  all  at  one  time;  putting  tbeir  hands  b^ 
hind  them,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.     These  1» 
sous  we  have  recourse  to,  in  the  first  instance,  because  they  arecil' 
culated  to  please  the  infants,  by  causing  them  to  act  together,  whici 
is  one  grand  step  towards  order;  after  the   first  day  or  two,tli^ 
children  will  begin  to  act  together,  and  to  know  each  other;  k 
until  this  is  the  case,  the  children  will  be  peevish  and  want  top 
home.     Therefore  any  method  that  can   be  taken,  in  the  first  » 
stance,  to  please  them,  should  be  adopted;  for,  while  you  can  pletf 
them,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  not  cry.     Having  induced  them  w 
act  together,  we  are  then  to  class  them  according  to  their  capacitj 
and  age,  as  they  will  begin  to  show  their  aptitude,  in  obeying  yoor 
sevorui  commands;  and  those  who  obey  them   with  the  greatest 
readiness  may  be  classed  together.     I  have  found  it  difficult  at  all 
times,  to   keep  up  the  attention  of  infants,  without  giving  then 
something  to  do;  so  that  when  they  are  saying  the  tables  in  aritlh 
metic,  we  always  cause  them  to  move  either  their  hands  or  M, 
sometimes  to  march  round  the  school:  the  best  way  we  have  yet 
found  out  is  the  putting  of  their  hands  one  on  the  other,  every  time 
they  speak  a  sentence.     If  they  are  marching  they  may  count  one, 
two,  three,  four,  live,  six,  &c.     Having  classed  them,  and  having 
found  that  eacli  child  knows  its  own  place  in  the  school,  you  may 
select  one  of  tlic  cleverest  of  each  class  for  a  monitor.      Some  of  the 
children  will  learn  manv  of  the  tables  sooner  than  the  others;  in 
this  rase  the  teacher  mav  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  those, 
by  causing  each  child  to  repeat  what  he  knows,  in  an  audible  man- 
ner; tiie   other  children   repeating  after  him,  and   performing  tb« 
same  evolutions  that  he  does:  by  this  means  the  other  children  will 
soon  learn,     'i'hen  the  master  can  go  on  with  somcthin£r  else,  takini; 
care  to  enlist  as  many  children  as  he  can  to  his  assistance;  fork 
will  find  that  unless  he  does  so  he  will  injure  his  lungs,  and  render 
himsf'lf  unfit  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  children,  and  to  carry 
on  the  school  with  good  effect.     AVhen  the  children  have  learned  to 
repeat  several  of  the  tables,  and  the  monitors  have  learned  to  ex- 
cite their  several  classes,  and  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  order,  they 
may  go  on  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plan,  such  as  the  spelling  and 
reading,  picture   lessons,  &.c.   as  described    elsewhere.     But  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  the  beginning  too  much  be  not  attempted. 
The  first  week  may  be  spent  in  getting  them  in  order,  without  think- 
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'  ing  of  any  thing  else;  and  I  should  advise  that  not  more  th|Ein  sixty 
'  children  be  admitted  the  first  week,  and  reduced  to  order,  in  some 
t.  measure,  before  any  more  are  admitted;  as  all  that  come  alter  will 
i  quickly  imitate  the  others.  I  should  not  advise  visiters  to  come  to 
:  «ee  an  intant  school  for  some  time  af^er  it  is  opened,  for  several 
^reasons:  first,  because  the  children  must  be  allowed  time  to  learn, 
i  and  there  will  be  nothing  worth  seeing;  secondly,  it  takes  ofi*  the 
children's  attention,  and  interferes  with  the  master;  and  lastly,  it 
;  may  be  the  means  of  visiters  going  away  dissatisfied,  and  thereby 
K  injure  the  cause  intended  to  be  promoted. 

In  teaching  infants  to  sing,  I  have  found  it  the  best  way  to  sing 
the  psalm  or  hymn  several  times  in  the  hearing  of  the  children, 
without  their  attempting  to  sing,  until  they  have  some  idea  of  the 
;  tune;  because  if  all  the  children  arc  allowed  to  attempt  to  sing,  and 
none  of  them  know  the  tune,  it  prevents  those  who  really  wish  to 
learn,  from  catching  the  sounds. 

You  must  not  expect  order  until  your  little  oflicers  are  well  drill- 
.  cd,  which  may  be  done  by  collecting  them  together  after  the  other 
•.  children  are  gone,  and  instructing  them  in  what  they  are  to  do. 
f  Every  monitor  should  know  his  work;  and  when  you  have  taught  him 
.  to  know  his  work,  you  must  expect  it  to  be  done.     To  get  good  or- 
^  der,  you  must  make  every  monitor  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
.  his  class,     ft  is  astonishing  how  some  of  the  little  fellows  will  strut 
,   about,  big  with  the  importance  of  office,  and  it  will  require  some 
caution  to  prevent  them  from  taking  too  much  upon  themselves; 
80  prone  are  we,  even   in  the  earliest  years,  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  self,     The  way  we  teach  the  children  hymns,  is  to 
let  one  child  stand  in  the  rostrum,  with  the  book  in  his  hand;  he 
then  reads  one  line,  and  stops  until  all  the  children  in  the  school 
have  repeated  it,  which  they  do  altogether;  he  then  repeats  another, 
and  so  on  successively,  until  the  hymn  is  finished.     This  method  is 
adopted  with  every  thing  that  is  to  be  committed  to  memory,  cate- 
chisms, and  spelling.     If  twenty  words  are  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, it  is  done  in  this  way;  so  that  every  child  in  the  school  has  an 
equal  chance  of  learning. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  children  should  be  classed:  in  order  to 
facilitate  this,  there  should  be  a  board  fastened  to  the  wall  perpen- 
dicularly, the  same  width  as  the  seats,  every  fifteen  feet,  all  round 
the  school:  this  will  separate  one  class  from  another,  and  be  the 
cause  of  the  children  knowing  their  class  the  sooner.  Make  every 
child  hang  his  hat  over  where  he  sits,  in  his  own  class,  as  this  will 
save  much  trouble.  ^  Have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
in  its  place:'  this  will  bring  them  into  habits  of  order.  Do  not  do 
any  thing  for  a  child  that  he  is  able  to  do  for  himself;  but  teach  him 
to  put  his  own  hat  and  coat  on,  and  hang  them  up  again  when  he 
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comes  to  school.     Teach  every  child  ta  help  himself  as  sooo  as  fot 
Bible:  if  a  child  falls  down,  aud  you  know  that  he  is  able  to  get  if 
himself,  never  lift  him  up,  if  you  do  he  will  always  lie  until  joc 
come  to  lill  him  up.     Have  a  slate  or  a  piece  of  paper,  properly  ri- 
ed,  hanging  over  every  class:  let  every  child'*s  name  that  is  in  toe 
class  be  written  on  it,  with  the  name  of  the  monitor.   Teach  the  moe* 
itor  the  names  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  then  he  will  tell  you  whok 
absent.    Have  a  semicircle  before  every  lesson,  and  make  the  chAl' 
Ten  keep  their  toes  to  the  mark:  a  bit  of  iron  hoop  nailed  totiM 
floor  is  the  best.    When  a  monitor  is  asking  the  children  questioA}, 
let  him  place  his  stool  in   the  centre  of  the   semi-circle  and  ik 
children  stand  round  him.    Let  the  monitors  ask  what  questions  tb^ 
please:  they  will  soon  get  fond  of  asking  questions,  and  their  pa- 
pils  will  soon  be  equally  fond  of  answering  them.     Suppose  the  ok» 
itor  ask.   What  do  I  sit  on?     Where  are  your  toes?     Whatdoyoi 
stand  on?     W^hat  is  before  you?     What  behind  you? — at  first  chil- 
dren will  have  no  idea  of  this  method  of  exercising  the  thinkia| 
powers.     But  the  teacher  must  encourage  them  in  it;  and  they  lil 
very  soon  get  fond  of  it,  and  be  able  to  give  an  answer  immediate 
ly.     It  is  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  infants   stand  round  (be 
monitors,  and  the  monitors  asking  them  any  questions  they  think  of. 
I  have  been  much  delighted  at  the  questions  put,  and  still  more  so 
at  the  answers  given.     Assemble  all  the  very  small  children  t^ 
gether  as  soon  as  you  can,  the  first  day  or  two  they  will  want  to 
sit  with  their  brothers  or  sisters  who  are  a  little  older  than  them- 
selves.     But  the  sooner  you  can  separate  them    the  better,  u 
the  elder  children  frequently  plague  the  younger  ones;  and  I  bare 
always  found,  that  the  youngest  are  the  happiest  by  themselves 

I  should  advise  that  the  conductors  of  an  infant  school,  be  sent  op 
to  London,  to  be  taught  the  system  properly;  as  money  will  be 
saved  by  it  in  the  end,  and  the  children  will  learn  much  quicker: 
as  one  false  step  in  the  institution  will  spoil  the  whole. 

As  all  our  ideas  are  admitted  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
they  consequently  must  refer  in  the  first  place  to  external  ol»jid$, 
it  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  we  bring  into  use  the  following 
articles. 

The  articles  are  either  glued  or  fastened  on  the  boards,  with 
screws  or  waxed  thread.  The  boards  are  about  sixteen  inchf? 
square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick:  wainscot  is  the  best  as  it 
does  not  warp.  These  will  go  into  the  groove  of  the  lesson  post: 
there  should  he  about  twenty  articles  on  each  board,  or  twentv- 
five,  just  as  it  suits  the  conductors  of  the  school.  There  should  he 
the  same  quantity  of  things  on  each  board,  in  order  that  all  the 
children  may  finish  at  one  time:  this  will  not  be  the  case,  if  there 
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_  be  more  objects  on  one  board  than  another.  1  will  give  an  account 
_  .of  a  lew  or  our  boards;  aad  that  must  sutiice;  or  i  shall  exceed  the 
;_-j  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  m}sell*. 

^  J  1  he  tirst  board  contains  a  small  piece  of  gold  in  its  rough  state,  a 
^.piece  of  gold  in  its  manufactured  state,  a  piece  of  silver  in  both 
^states,  a  piece  of  co])per  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  brass  in  both 
-  ^Mates,  a  piece  of  tin  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  lead  in  both  states, 
\^A  piece  of  iron  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  steel  in  both  itates,  a 
_  ^ptece  of  tinfoil,  a  piece  of  solder,  a  screw,  a  clasp  nail,  a  clout 
'.^^nail,  a  hob  nail,  a  s])ike  nail,  a  sparable,  and  a  tack. 
~  These  articles  are  all  on  the  board;  and  the  monitor  puts  his 
^j>ointer  to  each  article,  and  tells  his  little  pupils  their  names,  and 
V  encourages  them  to  repeat  the  names  atler  him.  When  they  finish 
^^at  one  post  they  go  to  the  next. 

^^        The  next  board  may  contain  a  piece  of  hemp, «  piece  of  rope,  a 

piece  of  string,  a  piece  of  bagging,  a  piece  of  sacking,  a  piece  of 

canvas,  a  piece  of  hessian,  a  piece  of  Scotch  sheeting,  a  piece  of 

^    unbleached  linen,  a  piece  of  bleached  linen,  a  piece  of  diaper  linen, 

a  piece  of  dyed  linen,  a  piece  of  flax,  a  piece  of  thread,  a  piece  of 

yarn,  a  piece  of  ticking,  a  piece  of  raw  silk,  a  piece  of  twisted  silk, 

^  a  piece  of  woven  silk,  figured,  a  piece  of  white  plain  silk,  and  a 

^*  piece  of  dyed  silk,  a  piece  of  ribbon,  a  piece  of  silk  cord,  a  piece  of 

^;  silk  velvet,  &c. 

^  The  next  may  contain  raw  ootton,  cotton  yarn,  sewing  cotton, 
^'  unbleached  calico,  bleached  calico,  dimity,  jean,  fustian,  velveteen 
^  gause,  nankeen,  gingham,  bed  furniture,  printed  calico,  marseilles, 
"^  flannel,  baise,  stuff,  woollen-cloth  and  wool,  worsted,  white,  black, 
^'  lUid  mixed. 

^       The  next  may  contain  milled  board,  paste  board,  Bristol  card, 

^  brown  paper,  white  paper  of  various  sorts,  white  sheep  skin,  yellow 

^   sheep,  tanned  sheep,  purple  sheep,  glazed  sheep,  red  sheep,  calf 

1^    akin,  cow  hide,  goat  skin,  kid,  seal,  pig  leather,  seal  skin,  wash 

5     leather,  beaver,  &c. 

The  next  may  contain  about  twenty-five  of  those  wood  animals 
'■     which  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  are  to  be  had  at  the  Fo- 
■     reign  Toy  Warehouses;  some  of  them  are  carved  exceedingly  well, 
and  appear  very  like  the  real  animals. 

The  next  may  contain  mahogany,  and  the  various  kinds  of  wood. 
The  next  may  contain  prunings  of  the  different  fruit  trees. 
The  next  may  contain  the  different  small  articles  of  ironmonger/ 
needles,  pins,  cutlery,  small  tools,  and  every  other  object  that  can 
be  obtained  small  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  must  be  obvious;  for  if  the 
children  meet  with  any  of  those  terms  in  a  book  which  they  are 
reading,  they  tinder^tonctt^  immediately;  which  would  not  be  the  ca8#* 
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unless  they  had  seen  the  ohjecL  The  most  iotellectoal  pm 
would  not  be  able  to  call  things  by  their  proper  namu^  mudiki 
describe  them,  unless  he  had  been  taught,  or  had  heard  some  oik  | 
person  call  them  by  tlieir  right  names;  and  we  generally  leamai 
by  mixing  with  society,  than  ever  we  could  do  at  school.  Tliisiii 
of  lessons  persons  can  make  themselves;  and  they  will  last  forHf 
years,  and  help  to  lay  a  foundation  for  things  of  more  importHBi 
at  some  future  period,  when  perhaps  vict  will  be  less  encoonfii 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  virtue  encouraged  a  little  more.  Ffft 
appears  to  me  that  whoever  denies  that  viriue  is  owing  to  educstait 
denies  there  is  any  such  thing  as  virtue;  since  it  proceeds  ^ 
being  taught.  And  he  that  hinders  the  teaching  of  it,  does  wbtf  ^ 
ean  to  root  it  out  of  the  world. 


«N     THE     SYSTEMS     OF    EDUCATION     ESTABLISHED     IN     UNrVERStmS) 
AND   ON    THE   MEANS   OF    IMPROVING    THEM. 

[From  Professor  Jardine^s  Outlines  of  Philosophical  EdncatioiL] 

As  the  object  of  education  in  all  universities,  whether  of  andot 
er  modern  date,  is,  to  prepare  young  men  for  discharging  the  sev- 
eral duties  and  offices  of  life;  it  is  surprising  that  there  shooki  be 
so  little  uniformity  in  the  means  employed  for  the  attainment  oC 
that  important  end.  It  was  to  be  expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  in  which  any  particular  seminary  took  its  rise,  as 
well  as  the  main  objects  contemplated  by  those  to  whom  it  owed 
its  foundation,  should  appear  impressed  upon  the  scheme  of  edoct- 
tion  originally  pursued  within  its  walls;  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  less 
to  be  expected  that,  in  proportion  as  knowledge  advanced,  and  the 
objects  of  business  or  ambition  assumed  a  new  form,  the  sy^em  of 
public  instruction  should  undergo  a  similar  and  a  corresp«)Ddi]]9 
change.  Such,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  some  establishments  of  this  kind,  possessing  great  wealth 
and  antiquity,  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  or  the  example  of  former 
generations,  continue  to  exert  a  much  more  powerful  influence  oa 
the  practice  of  teachers,  than  any  considerations  which  might  be 
deduced  from  the  extension  of  science,  or  even  the  wants  and  prob- 
able destination  of  their  pupils.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difference 
in  the  means  and  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  several  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain,  that  it  might,  for  a  moment,  appear  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  minds  to  be  cultivated  were  really  of  the  same 
order,  and  the  professional  qualifications  to  be  attained  had  aojf 
thing  in  common. 
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i.  To  remove  the  prejudice  which  subsists  agaiost  every  attempt 
r3  improve  established  systems,  we  should  never  forget  that  the 
general  plan  of  education  was  formed  according  to  the  state  of 
-  nowledge,  and  the  prevailing  pursuits  of  the  period  in  which  it 
,  riginaied  ;  and  consequently  that,  although  it  might  be  perfectly 
aitable  for  that  particular  condition  of  society,  it  may  prove  alto- 
, ether  inadequate  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  subsequent  age,  pos- 
essed  of  greater  information,  and  a  more  lofly  and  varied  ambition. 
,..lie  object  of  Grecian  education,  for  example,  was  to  qualify  young 
.aen  for  becoming  good  members  of  the  commonwealth,  by  enabling 
hem  to  acquire  such  arts  and  habits,  as  render  their  services  most 
.vailable  in  peace  and  in  war.  Among  the  Romans,  again,  during 
he  most  flourishing  period  of  their  government,  the  main  object  of 
lublic  instruction  was  to  prepare  their  youth  for  the  business  of 
he  senate  and  of  the  bar  ;  while,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the 
evival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  scheme  of  instruction  pursued  in 
he  universities,  was  almost  exclusively  adapted  to  promote  those 
yarticular  studies  and  accomplishments,  by  which  candidates  for 
loly  orders  were  qualified  to  offer  their  services  to  the  church. 

In  the  present  state  of  European  society,  where  the  several  na- 
ions  have  advanced  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of  improvement, 
ind  where  the  objects  of  public  instruction  must  be  very  similar, 
:here  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  systems  actu- 
illy  followed,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  should  present  such  a  remarkable  discrepancy  as 
they  are  found  to  exhibit,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail.  This 
observation  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  universities  of  the 
same  country,  where,  as  the  object  of  instruction  must  be  the  same, 
the  means  employed  for  that  end,  should  not  materially  difier;  and 
jret,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  plan  and  matter  of  study,  as 
well  as  the  discipline  of  the  several  institutions,  vary  so  much,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  have  been  guided  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, by  a  desire  to  produce  the  same  result. 

The  general  course  of  study  in  every  university,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  divided  into  two  parts; — the  under-graduate  and  the  pro- 
fessional;— the  former  having  a  reference  to  that  preparatory  branch 
of  education,  which  exercises  and  strengthens  the  original  powers 
of  the  mind,  without  being  directed  to  any  particular  pursuit;  the 
latter,  as  the  term  imports,  being  occupied  with  those  more  limited 
inquiries  which  respect  the  personal  views  and  employments  of 
future  life.  This  distinction  is  at  least  sufficiently  obvious  to  form 
a  boundary  for  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  the  methods 
iflually  adopted  in  our  universities,  in  both  of  these  departments  of 
public  education. 
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The  UndeT'graiuaie 

In  all  our  colleges,  a  considerable  part  of  the  under-grrfrtl 
course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  L«tin;  but,  in  tha 
of  Scotlaudy  the  attention  is  not  so  ezdiuiTely  confioed  It  it 
learned  languages,  as  in  the  universities  of  the  south.  Hedii^ 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  attach  to  claaaic^  learning  thtf  ^\ 
and  almost  exclusive  degree  of  importance,  which  is  ascrijednkl 
elsewhere;  thinking  it  of  greater  consequence  to  the  stndeift^fti 
receive  instructions  in  the  elements  of  science,  bolb  meoirifll 
physical,  than  to  acquire  even  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  it 
ancient  tongues  ;  of  which  all  that  is  valuable  may,  it  is  tlMNl^L  < 
be  obtained  without  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor.         I 

We  need  not,  indeed,  be  surprised  at  the  exaggerated  Biii*l] 


which  have  been  formed,  in  regard  to  the  value  and  importiaeeia] 
the  ancient  languages.  They  are  justly  considered  as  the  r>*yifc 
by  which  science  and  literature  were  conveyed  to  the  utiov' 
modern  Europe;  while  the  geuius  and  talents  displayed  in  theafli 
celebrated  compositions  of  antiquity, — in  the  songs  of  the  podil 
the  declamations  of  the  orator, — continue  to  exercise  that  diM 
on  the  minds  of  the  learned,  which  at  first  arose,  perhapi  fin 
novelty  or  gratitude.  There  is,  besides,  a  hereditary  veiief^i% 
among  scholars,  for  the  works  which  delighted  the  illastnoni  fth 
sons  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  admire  ;  and  which  laid  ihi 
foundation  of  that  immortal  fame  which  has  kindled  their  owi  wt 
bition,  and  is  valued  by  them  as  the  highest  recompense  of  JuMt 
talent  and  industry. 

But  the  practice  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  Isi^pugstrf 
Greece  and  Rome  has  been  defended  on  other  groundtw  It  ii 
maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  these  tongues  aflbrds  a  leotfiB* 
ble  facility  for  acquiring  others ;  that  they  present  an  exceliai 
model  for  the  study  of  general  grammar,  and  even  the  moat  reoflfr 
ditc  principles  of  thought  and  speech;  and,  moreover,  that  a  god 
classical  education  qualifies  a  young  man  to  use,  with  elftiie* 
and  propriety,  the  vernacular  language  of  his  countrj.  > 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these,  and  perhaps  other  advaotmci^ 
result  from  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  It  is  only  to  be  tuiMJlrf 
ed,  whether  all  these  might  not  be  procured  at  less  expense  of  tisa . 
and  labor,  and  without  sacriiicing  other  important  objects,  vUch 
ought  likewise  to  make  a  part  of  the  under-graduale  course.  IW 
principles  of  general  grammar,  and  even  the  particular  aCmcl** 
of  any  individual  language,  might  surely  be  sufficiently  seqotfc'i 
without  that  very  minute  attention  to  prosodisl  niceties  which  ^ 
cupics  so  much  time  in  several  distinguished  fteminsries.  Idowd 
object  to  such  inquiries  being  pursued  by  those  whose  teste  aW 
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nclination  dispose  them  to  indulge  in  a  microscopic  examination  of 
hat  fine  mechanism  which  distinguishes  poetical  language,  and  of 
^vliich  the  beauties  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  such  as  have 
^'^en  accustomed,  from  long  study,  to  render  the  various  measures    . 
uid  cadences  familiar  to  their  ear.     I  merely  question  the  expedi- 
•  incy  of  imposing  upon  all  young  men,  whatever  may  be  their  tal-     ^ 
4nt8,  their  likings,  or  their  destination,  the  necessity  of  devoting  so 
:  arge  a  portion  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  life,  to  a  species  of 
•ccupation  which  neither  supplies  a  suitable  exercise  to  the  mind, 
lor  rewards  exertion  by  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge. 
.    My  object  in  these  remarks  will,  however,  be  very  much  mis- 
.  aken,  if  it  be  supposed  that  1  have  any  intention  to  undervalue  tlie 
.id vantages  of  a  classical  education.     But  I  humbly  conceive,  that 
,  f  classical  knowledge  be  not  ample,  it  is,  in  a  great  measure  use- 
ess  ;   and  that  no  time  is  less  profitably  spent,  than  that  which  is 
:>assed  in  acquiring  a  mere  smattering  of  the  ancient  languages. 
it  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the  literature  of  antiquity  should 
0ngro8S  the  exclusive  attention  of  young  men  at  college,  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  term  to  term,  and  thereby  preclude  the  study  of 
those  more  important  branches  of  knowledge  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  professional  eminence,  in  the  several  departments  of 
active  life.     The  labors  of  the  school  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  the  more  mature  talent  of  the  man;  nor  should  the  mere 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  be  permitted  to  supersede  the  in- 
vestigation of  modern  science,  and  those  sublime  researches  into 
the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind,  which  have  remunerated  the 
labors  of  philosophy  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

The  business  of  the  undcr-graduate  course  ought  to  comprehend, 
besides  the  learned  languages,  the  elements  of  philosophy  in  all 
its  branches,— of  the  science  of  mind,  logic,  ethics,  geometry,  and 
physics.  1  speak  here  only  of  the  elements  of  those  sciences,  as 
alone  applicable  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  the  student,  at  this 
period  of  his  academical  life.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
any  professor  will  undertake  to  communicate,  in  the  short  time  al- 
lotted to  such  pursuits  at  college,  a  complete  system  of  principles 
and  deductions,  in  any  one  of  the  departments  now  s^cified.  A 
teacher  must  not  expect  to  carry  his  pupils,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  to  the  higher  parts  of  those  sciences,  which  it  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  proper  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  studying  for 
themselves.  All  that  he  can  accomplish,  in  so  short  a  period,  is  to 
open  up  the  path  which  they  are  afterwards  to  pursue,  to  give  di- 
rections for  their  successful  progress,  and  to  define  the  objects 
which  they  are  to  keep  in  view.  By  inducing  them  to  employ  their 
intellectual  faculties,  according  to  the  plan  of  diligence  proposed, 
VOL.  f.  74 
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he  will  enable  them  to  know  their  own  strength ;  and,  at  the  oi 
time,  to  aequire  the  command  of  a  powerful  instrument  whicbi 
ture  has  put  into  their  hands,  for  the  most  valuable  purposes,   h  I 
when  the  habit  of  investigation  is  once  formed,  and  the  eneifii 
of  the  mind  are  placed  under  the  control  of  well-regulated  aa» 
tion,  the  student  becomes  his  own  best  teacher,  and  the  iofi^ 
tant  work  of  education  goes  on  of  its  own  accord,   without  dtto 
pain  or  effort. 

In  these  outlines,  I  have  arranged  the  subjects  of  the  fintc 
introductory  part  of  mental  philosophy  in  the  following  order. 

1st.  The  elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  or,  an  analysis  of  ik 
powers  of  the  mind,  particularly  of  those  by  which  knowle<Ifeii 
acquired,  followed  by  an  illustration  of  their  several  modes  otop 
ration,  derived  from  the  origin  of  language,  and  the  principkii^ 
general  grammar. 

2d.  The  elements  of  intellectual  culture,  applied  to  eachnt' 
pective  faculty,  and  to  their  mutual  co-operation  or  proceaef<( 
action:  illustrated  by  the  history  of  logic,  ancient  and  rooden. 

3d.  An  analysis  of  the  powers  of  taste;  or,  as  they  are  soiDCttMi 
called,  of  the  internal  or  reflex  senses,  of  novelty,  beauty,  sablai' 
ty,  &.C. 

4th.  An  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  these  powers  or  9ft 
ceptibilities  are  cultivated;  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  bat 
arts,  and  the  principles  of  composition  in  the  department  of  belb 
lettres. 

5th.  The  powers  of  communication  by  speech  and  writing;  ^ 
the  means  of  cultivating  these  powers,  illustrated  by  the  history  •( 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  criticism. 

These  subjects  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  a  third  or  a  foortk 
part  of  the  undcr-graduate  course,  and  are  very  properly  made  t» 
precede  the  more  profound  inquiries  which  belong  to  ethics  aii^ 
physics.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  learned,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  studies  vhicb 
ought  immediately  to  succeed  the  classics,  in  the  order  of  acades- 
ical  tuition.  Some  recommend  geometry  and  natural  philosophj, 
as  more  suitable  to  the  physical  connections  of  things,  where  ftct^ 
lay  hold  of  the  mind,  before  reason  can  deduce  principles  orc^ 
ncralise  phenomena.  In  certain  universities,  accordingly,  ^ 
students  pass  from  the  ancient  languages  to  some  one  of  the  sn- 
ences  which  respect  matter,  and  enter  not  upon  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  logic,  ethics,  &c.  till  toward  the  close  of  the  under-gradoaf^ 
course. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  more  adnmla- 
gcous  to  begin  the  philosophical  course  with  the  studies  which  re- 
spect the  operations  of  mind.     In  all  the  branches  ofhumaa  kno^ 
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pledge,  mind  is  either  the  subject  or  the  instrument  of  research. 
jitk  metaphysics,  ethics,  politics,  theology,  and  taste,  no  progress  can 
^r>e  made  without  a  previous  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  mora! 
^^aculties;  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  must  be  studied,  before  the 
^jnental  powers  can  be  thoroughly  known  or  successfully  exercised; 
.^ind  no  one  will  so  profitably  employ  himself  in  the  examination  of 
^,'Jtke  material  world,  as  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  turn  his 
"  mind  inward  upon  the  course  of  its  own  operations,  to  mark  their 
origin,  their  connection,  and  their  results. 

It  is  of  less  consequence,  no  doubt,  to  vary  a  little  the  order,  in 
^prhich  the  subjects  of  study  are  introduced,  than  to  leave  out  the 
'ttiost  important  of  them  altogether:  and  it  does,  I  humbly  confess, 
^appear  to  me,  that,  in  the  English  universities,  there  is  too  great  a 
"^portioh  of  the  under-graduate  course  exclusivi&ly  devoted  to  the 
'pursuit  of  classical  literature.  * 

But  it  is  not  only  the  matter  of  study  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  him  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  university 
education;  the  methods  also  which  are  adopted  in  the  several  se- 
minaries of  the  kingdom,  and  which  present  not  less  variety  than 
the  subjects  to  which  they  are  directed,  claim  his  serious  conside- 
'  ration,  and  naturally  suggest  some  thoughts  on  the  means  of  their 
improvement. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  method  of  teaching  philosophy  which 

'  ifl  pursued  in  the  Scottish  colleges,  differs  considerably  from  that 

'  which  has  been  long  acted  upon  in  the  universities  of  England. 

In  the  former,  a  series  of  written  lectures,  composed  or  compiled 

^  by  the  professors,  are  annually  delivered  from  their  respective 

chairs;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  business  of  education  is  carried 

on  almost  entirely  by  means  of  private  reading,  and  a  species  of 

colloquial  examinations.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  last  method,  the 

college  tutor,  instead  of  lecturing,  peruses  certain  authors  along 

with   his  pupils,  explaining  particular  passages  as  he  goes  along, 

and  conversing  with  them  on  the  doctrines  or  facts  to  which  their 

attention  has  been  directed. 

Each  plan,  no  doubt,  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  but  it  appears 
to  be  easily  practicable  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  each,  without 
aacrificing  anything  essential  in  either.  Could  this  not  be  eflTected, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  tutorial  system,  limited  and 
restricted  as  it  must  be,  as  infinitely  more  useful  than  a  mere 
course  of  lectures,  unaccompanied  with  examinations  and  exerci- 
aes.  The  leading  improvement,  then,  which  I  should  venture  to 
recommend,  is  the  introduction  into  the  Enghsh  colleges  of  lec- 
ivres,  properly  so  called,  to  be  incorporated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  their  present  method  of  teaching  by  means  of  reading  and 
conversation.     This  addition  to  their  system,  so  far  from  obstructr 
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ing  or  superseding  any  of  their  accustomed  procciises  of  intoi» 
tual  culture,  would,  I  am  convinced,  both  render  them  more  efe 
clous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  agreeable  to  the  student  b 
deed,  the  comparatively  small  number  of  pupiU,  and  the  fuO  eai> 
maud  of  their  time  and  arrangements,  which  is  placed  in  the  hni 
of  the  college  tutor,  are  circumstances  eminently  favorable  lii 
successful  application  of  the  method  of  teaching  I  have  eodear^ 
cd  to  unfold  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  greatest  obstacle  which  we  have  to  encounter,  inthiiptf 
of  the  island,  in  following  out  the  details  of  our  plan,  by  dailjo* 
aminations,  and  themes,  arises  from  our  very  numerous  claas, 
consisting  in  some  instances  of  nearly  two  hundred  studeats.  h 
a  college,  therefore,  where  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  geneni^ 
attend  tiic  lectures  on  mental  philosophy  and  ethics,  we  hifetb 
bc^st  reason  to  conclude  that  the  beneficial  efiects  of  this  fytffli 
would  be  realised  to  their  fullest  extent;  that  each  of  the  young  Ki 
would  be  examined  every  day  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  k^ 
turc,  and  that  essays  would  be  regularly  prescribed  on  the  prindfii 
topics  thus  previously  illustrated  and  brought  home  to  their  cat 
prehension.    The  age,  too,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  English  ni' 
versitics,  presents  another  facility  for  adopting,  in  such  schooli,tk 
lecture  system,  as  a  means  of  philosophical  instruction,     llieniiii 
of  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  is  sufficiently  mature  to  folkyv 
out  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  to  perceive  the  connection  of  adii' 
course;  wltereas,  in  Scotland,  there  are  always  a  number  of  stodciti 
in  the  philosophy  classes,  who  are  not  qualified,  either  in  respect ef 
age  or  of  previous  acquirements,  for  entering  upon  such  porsuitf. 
In  every  point  of  view,  then,  the  method  of  teaching  by  leckorei 
examination,  and  the  performance  of  essays,  is  fully  more  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities,  thaa  te 
those  of  Scotlafid;  and  seems  calculated,  of  course,  to  produce 
still  greater  advantages  in  the  former,  than  have  ever  yet  been  ac« 
tually  realised  in  the  latter.  ^^ 

But,  I  am  aware,  it  may  still  be  proposed  as  a  preliminary  que*' 
tion,  whether  the  method  of  teaching,  in  present  use,  does  not  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  education,  as  well  as  that  which  is  here 
recommended,  whether  a  careful  perusal  of  select  authors,  ande 
subsequent  conversation  upon  them,  between  the  tutor  and  his 
pupils,  are  not  eniploynients  as  likely  to  improve  the  minds  of 
youth,  us  a  furmal  lecture  pronounced  in  their  hearing,  even  whei 
it  is  made  the  ground-work  of  examination,  and  converted  into 
materials  for  exercises  in  composition. 

To  decide  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  wiiat  are.  or  ought  to  he,  the  main  purposes  of  education;  oM 
J   shoiilfl  imagine,   tliere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  thet 
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ipiliieflie  are  comprehended,  Jirsf,  in  the  communication  of  knowledge; 
i^and,  secondly y  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  without  a 
•t;} reference  to  any  specific  acquirement,  in  literature  or  science. 
4i  With  regard  to  the  communication  of  knowlege,  there  can  be 
s^.no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  regards  classical  learning,  mathematics, 
gi  and  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  the  only  rational  method  of  con- 
^jFeying  instruction  is  to  peruse,  with  the  pupil,  the  best  works  in 
these  several  departments.  No  man  ever  diought  of  teaching  a 
^■boy  to  understand  Homer,  Euclid,  or  La  Place,  by  means  of  lec- 
j  turea.  But  we  ere  now  speaking  of  philosophical  education,  as  it 
^relates  to  the  science  of  mind;  of  morals,  and  of  human  life;  the 
, (Principles  of  reasoning  and  of  taste;  the  distinction  of  good  and 
.^evil,  the  doctrines  of  justice,  of  law,  and  of  government;  and,  cer- 
^:teinly,  in  this  wide  field,  where  opinions  have  so  long  remained  un- 
jpettled,  and  where  no  authority  is  permitted  to  give  a  final  decision, 
~^  a  very  different  mode  of  instruction  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  is 
^  here,  in  short,  that  the  lecture  system  ought  to  be  introduced,  as 
'  supplementary  to  that  of  individual  reading. 

For  instance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  no  one  writer 
:  contains  all  that  the  student  ought  to  know,  and  that  every  writer 
'  comprehends  more  than  it  is  either  requisite  or  expedient  should  be 
laid  before  him*     Our  greatest  authors,  it  is  well  known,  wrote, 
not  for  beginners,  nor  with  the  view  of  giving  a  didactic  system, 
but  -for  the  learned  world  at  large,  and  commonly,  too,  with  the  in- 
^'  tention  either  of  attacking  or  supporting  some  particular  hypothe- 
^  MS.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  find,  in  any  single  work,  the 
^'  elementary    statements,  combined  with  those  general  views  on 
'    which  a  philosophical  education  should  be  constructed  :  and  thus 
?   it  necessarily  becomes  the  office  of  a  teacher  to  read,  to  select,  and 
*  to  arrange,  for  the    use  of  his  pupils;  and,  from  the  stores  of 
^    knowledge  with  which  his  professional  studies  must  be  supposed  to 
have  furnished  him,  to  bring  forward  what  shall  appear  best  suited 
to  their  previous  attainments,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  object  of 
his  course.     In  drawing  up  his  lectures  in  such  circumstances,  the 
professor  will  frequently  see  it  expedient  to  confine  himself  to  the 
outlines  of  subjects,  which  may  be  treated  by  the  original  author  in 
great  detail:  he  will  give,  at  some  length,  the  history  of  opinion  on 
the  more  important  questions  which  present  themselves  for  discus- 
sion: he  will  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  various  stages 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  from  its  first  attempt  at  gene- 
ralisation to  the  accomplishment  of  a  connected  system:  and,  in 
particular,  he  will  point  out  the  numerous  sources  of  error,  whe- 
ther arising  from  the  nature  of  certain  inquiries,  or  from  the  im- 
perfection of  human  reason,  which  have  at  various  times  materi- 
aliy  retarded  the  advancement  of  science.     Indeed,  in  many  sub- 
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jects  of  study,  such  as  divinity,  law,  ethica,  and  politics,  the  IiisKRv 
of  opinion  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  koowie^^ 
Our  inquiries  atler  the  statement  of  a  few  first  principles,  areir 
rected  to  little  more  than  the  succession  of  truth  and  error, tots 
varying  forma  which  they  may  have  assumed,  and  to  the  circ» 
stances  which  have  paved  the  way  for  their  alternate  recepdet 
It  must  then  bo  abundantly  evident,  that  the  perusal  of  no  o» 
work,  in  these  departments,  nor,  indeed,  of  all  the  works,  at  ii^ 
one  period,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  instnictioo. 

If,  indeed,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  object  of  the 
tutor  and  his  pupil  is  confined  to  the  very  limited  attainment  i 
knowing  what  were  the  opinions  of  an  individual  author;  of  Aitf- 
totle,  for  example,  of  Bacon,  of  Liocke,  or  of  Reid,  on  any  yt^ 
cular  point  of  philosophy,  the  plan  of  education  at  present  pursv^ 
is  unquestionably  the  best  that  could  be  imagined  to  gratifrte 
ambition;  for,  they  have  only  to  turn  up  the  chapter  and  sectioirf 
the  particular  work,  to  examine  the  argument,  and  to  note  ^ 
the  conclusion.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  views  extend Iv 
the  more  exalted  object  of  inquiring  what  are  now  received  astk 
general  opinions,  on  the  various  subjects  handled  so  succeasiidff 
by  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Reid,  in  their  respective  worb- 
what  were  the  notions  which  prevailed  as  to  the  object  of  philoff* 
phy,  and  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  long  inttt^ 
between  the   first  and   last  of  these  distinguished   writer»— vU 
were  the  discoveries  or  modes  of  thinking  which  led  to  the  serenl 
changes  of  doctrine  on  these  points,  as  we  find  them  rec4>rded  ii 
the  history  of  science,  and  upon  what  particular  grounds  etch  sue* 
ceeding  theory  was  ultimately  maintained   or  rejected,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  all  the  reading  which  the  pupil,  directed  by  his  totor, 
could  possibly  overtake,  during  the  whole  time   allotted  for  col- 
lege residence,  would  not  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  end.    !■ 
short,  the  reading  system  of  instruction  can  only  be  recomroeodc^ 
when  the  teacher  wishes  to  convey  to  his  students  the  views  of 
some  individual  philosopher;  and,  as  such  a  limited  undertaking  is 
alfofTPther  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  science,  it  follows 
that,  in  order  to  realise  the  first  mentioned  purpose  of  academicil 
cd-ication,  namely,  the  communication  of  knowledge,  the  tutor 
ought  to  preparr,  from  his  own  stores  of  information,  a  course  of 
Irctures  for  tho  use  of  hi:*  pupils;  containing  at  once  an  outline 
which  they  should  endeavor  to  fill  up,  and  a  guide  to  the  best  source 
of  materials. 

Let  us  a;){>ly  tlieso  rroncral  obfiervations  to  the  actual  practice 
of  the  schools  whore  the  reading  plan  of  teaching  philosophv  is 
adopted.  The  hooks  u^Mially  read  in  the  colleges  alluded  to,  9S  an 
introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  are,  I  believe,  AristotJeV 
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i|Analytic8,  or  an  abridgement  of  them  in  Latin,  Locke  on  the  Hu- 
,;man  Understanding,  Keid's  Essays,  Stewart's  Elements,  and  one 
,«or  two  other  works  written  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  the 
j^Mune  views.     Now,  it  cannot  tail  to  strike  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  publications  just  specified,  that,  in  many 
respects,  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  elementary 
instruction ;  particularly  as  they  contain,  even  in  the  iirst  parts  of 
^Ihem,  much  of  abstraction,  generalisation,  and  deep  reasoning,  en- 
'^tirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind.     1  pass 
over  the  Analytics,  which  are  now  generally  considered  as  alto- 
j^ether  unfit  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Philoso- 
jphy.   But  even  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Locke  is  little  better  calculated  for 
the  commencement  of  a  philosophical  course.     He  begins  with  a 
'^very  argumentative  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and 
goes  on  to  explain  our  notions  of  power,  time,  space,  infinity,  &,c. 
which  are  some  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind.     Dr.  Reid,  again,  in  his  essays  on  the  intellectual  powers, 
after  some  very  judicious  observations  on  the  method  of  studying 
'mind,  proceeds  almost  immediately  to  certain  hypotheses  on  the 
'  nerves  and  brain,  the  phenomena  of  external  objects,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  illustrated  by  the  theories  of  Berkley,  Leibnitz,  and 
Hume*    Ihe  work  of  Mr.  Stewart,  too,  although  entitled  Elements 
af  Philosophy,  can  be  considered  as  elements  to  those  only  who  have 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  mind.     It  re- 
quires only  to  run  over  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  his  first  vo- 
lume, to  be  satisfied  of  this  fact.     The  general  and  enlightened 
views  which  he  gives  on  education,  on  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  on 
the  theories  of  perception,  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  by  those 
to  whom  the  very  term  philosophy  has  never  been  explained,  and 
who  are  of  course  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  objects 
of  all  their  inquiries. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remark,  I  should  hope,  that  these 
strictures  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
works  now  mentioned,  all  of  which  have  so  materially  extended 
the  bounds  of  science,  and  done  so  much  honor  to  their  respec- 
tive authors.  Nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  from  the  subjects 
which  are  discussed,  and  the  abstract  manner  in  which  these  works 
are  composed,'  they  are  not  at  all  suited,  as  school-books,  to  the 
habits  and  acquirements  of  those  entering  on  their  first  course  of 
philosophy. 

But,  supposing  that  the  works  of  an  individual  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  or  Dr.  Reid,  for  instance,  were  completely  calculated  for 
a  college  lesson;  that  the  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the  mode 
of  writing,  were,  in  all  respects,  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  begin- 
ners^  it  is  clear  that  pupils  taught  in  this  way,  would  only  become 
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!  IB  short,  is  not  induced  by  the  mode  of  his  pursuits  to  bring  his  cner* 
gies  into  play;  he  is  not  permitted  to  know  the  extent  of  his  talents, 

V.  nor  the  amount  of  hb  endowments.     He  merely  endeavors  to  de- 

;  posit  in  his  recollection  a  number  of  statements  and  a  few  general 

K  arguments,  without  having  had  to  strain  the  faculty  of  reminiscence 

,;  in  gathering  them  together,  or  to  task  his  judgement  with  the  dis- 
covery of  their  relations.     In  a  class-room,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 

r  ulation  and  energy  are  found  to  result  from  the   simple  circum- 
stance, that  a  number  of  young  persons  similarly  situated  as  to  age 

.  and  advantages,  are  engaged  in  listening  to  the  same  things,  and 
in  receiving  the  same  impressions.     A  sympathetic  animation  pcr- 

,  vades  the  whole;  the  glow  of  zeal,  and  an  expression  of  curiosity, 
ore  perceived  in  almost  every  countenance:  ail  the  faculties  of  the 

,  mind  are  exerted,  and  powers  unused  before,  are  awakened  into 

\  life  and  activity. 

The  viva  voce  examination,  too,  would  be  attended  with  the  best 
effects  in  an  English  college.  The  age  of  the  pupils,  their  previous 
acquirements  as  classical  scholars,  and  the  convenient  number  in 
"which  they  assemble,  are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  circum- 
stances favorable  to  a  successful  application  of  the  method  now  re- 
commended. Such  examinations  are  obviously  a  much  better  test 
of  ability,  and  afford,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  efficient  means  of 
improvement,  than  a  conversation,  or  even  a  scries  of  questions, 
on  the  works  of  any  writer,  however  eminent.  For,  in  the  latter 
case^  the  pupil  will  be  apt  to  give  his  answer  in  the  words  of  his 
author,  without,  perhaps,  clearly  understanding  the  terms  of  which 
be  makes  use;  whereas,  in  an  examination  on  a  lecture,  to  which 
he  had  listened  in  the  company  of  others,  he  is  compelled  to  exer- 
cise at  once  his  judgement,  and  his  memory,  and  to  express  his 
meaning  in  language  of  his  own  composition. 

We  may  take  an  example  from  another  department  of  mental 
exertion,  the  office  of  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
compare  the  effiscts  produced  on  the  faculties  of  memory,  arrange- 
ment, and  expression,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers  in 
the  details  of  such  a  duty,  with  those  which  would  arise  from  the 
mere  reading  a  speech  in  the  newspapers,  even  although  he  who^ 
reads  were  required  to  give  some  account  of  it,  when  he  had 
finished  the  perusal.  This  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  The  stu- 
dent who  listens  to  an  academical  lecture,  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  upon  it,  and  to  give  the  substance  of  it 
in  an  essay,  is  in  the  situation  of  the  reporter  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; the  student,  again,  who  reads  a  book  in  his  apartment,  in  the 
view  of  conversing  upon  it  with  his  tutor,  resembles  the  mere  reader 
of  a  speech  in  a  newspaper;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  candid 
.inquiry,  that  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  of  education,  here  in« 
▼OL.  I.  75 
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directly  compared,  will  be  analogous  to  those  connected  with  ik 
two  exercises  now  described.  Every  one  knows,  how  astooisih 
ingly  successful  many  reporters  are,  both  in  the  houses  of  pvlii- 
ment,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  giving  the  principal  topics 
as  well  as  the  leading  points  of  illustration,  of  a  long  speech;  tii 
it  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark,  that  this  command  of  the  8eT^ 
ral  faculties  of  memory,  discrimination,  and  arrangement,  vises 
from  a  species  of  mental  exercise,  in  many  respects  similar  toibtf 
which  is  followed  out  in  the  first  class  of  philosophy  at  GlasgoV: 
and  which  I  am  satisfied,  might  easily  be  introduced,  under  certfl) 
modifications,  into  other  academical  establishments. 


Oh. 
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[The  following  article  is  from  an  individual  whose  atteMohv 
been  long  and  peculiarly  directed  to  the  subject  on  which  he  mitea; 
and  who  has  contributed  extensive  and  efficient  service  to  uncar 
tiuns  modelled  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  now  presented  to 
our  readers.  The  subject  here  introduced  to  public  attention,  ii  om 
of  uncommon  interest,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gress of  general  improvement  by  means  of  education;  it  is  equillj 
important  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  intimately  connected  irtk 
the  difliision  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  elevation  of  charaettf 
among  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  classes;  and  to  the  frieod 
of  moral  improvement  it  offers  a  source  of  peculiar  gratification 
as  a  sure  preventive  of  those  insidious  inroads  of  vice,  which  lie 
ever  ready  to  be  made  on  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.] 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  a  few  ir* 
tides  as  regulations  for  associations  for  mutual  instruction  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  useful  knowledge  generally.  You  will  see  theT 
are  upon  a  broad  basis;  and  the  reason  is  that  men  of  views  enlight- 
ened enough  upon  education  to  see  its  defects  and  its  wants,  tod 
spirit  enough  to  act,  are  scattered  more  or  less  through  the  countrr; 
and  all  tlint  is  necessary  for  action,  is  some  definite  plan  of  openr 
tion  by  which  their  efforts  can  be  united  and  brought  to  bear  apoo 
one  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  associations  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowletlge,  coold 
once  bo  started  in  our  villages,  and  upon  a  general  plan,  they  would 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  do  more  for  the  general  diflunon 
of  knowledge,  and  for  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  taste  of 
our  countrymen,  than  any  other  expedient  which  can  possibly  be  de* 
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vised.  And  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  is  any  other  way,  to  check 
*the  progress  of  that  monster,  intemperance,  which  is  making  such 
^liavoc  with  talents,  morals,  and  every  thing  that  raises  man  above 
"'"^he  brute,  but  by  presenting  some  object  of  sufficient  interest  to  di- 
"^  Vert  the  attention  of  the  young  from  places  and  practices  which  lead 
'to  dissipation  and  to  ruin.  1  do  not  doubt  but  alterations  in  the  title 
^and  articles  will  be  advisable;  but  I  believe  most  confidently,  that 
"^something  of  the  general  plan  may  be  carried  into  effect. 

^,  Society  for  MtUwU  EdtteatUm* 

-:     The  first  object  of  this  society  is  to  procure  for  youths  an  eco- 
■^  nomical  and  practical  education,  and  to  diffuse  rational  and  useful 
information  through  the  community  generally. 

The  second  object  is  to  apply  the  sciences  and  the  various 
branches  of  education  to  the  domestic  and  useful  arts,  and  to  all 
J. -the  conmion  purposes  of  Hfe. 

Branches  of  this  society  may  be  formed  in  any  place  where  a 
^number  are  disposed  to  associate  for  the  same  object,  and  to  adopt 
b.  the  following  or  similar  articles  as  their  constitution: 
r.      The  society  will  hold  meetings,  as  oHen  as  they  think  it  expedient, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences,  by  investiga- 
:  ting  and  discussing  them  or  any  other  branch  of  useful  knowledge, 
r  The  several  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  viz:  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drostatics, Pneumatics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  any  branch 
;  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Political  Economy,  or  any  political 
intellectual,  or  moral  subject,  may  be  examined  and  discussed  by 
the  society. 

Any  branch  of  the  society  may,  as  often  as  they  think  it  expe- 
,  dient,  procure  regular  courses  of  instruction  by  lectures  or  other- 
.  wise,  in  any  subject  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  society,  as  they  find  it  convenient,  shall  procure  books,  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  the  sciences,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
^    other  articles  of  natural  or  artificial  production. 

The  society  may  aid  in  establishing  and  patronising  an  institu- 
tion or  institutions,  for  giving  to  youths  a  thorough  education,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical,  and  in  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  agriculture  and  the  other  useful  arts,  and  for  qualifying  teach- 
ers. The  aid  to  be  given  by  furnishing  means  for  the  pupils  by 
agricultural  or  mechanical  operations,  to  defray  or  lessen  the  ex-* 
penses  of  their  education. 

Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  society,  by  paying  to  the 
Treasurer,  annually,  one  dollar.  And  ten  dollars  paid  at  any 
one  time,  will  constitute  a  person  a  member  for  life. 

The  money  paid  to  the  society  for  membership  or  otherwise, 
<4hall  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  a  cab- 
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inet,  aiding  an  institution    for  practical  education  or  tor 
other  object  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

The  officers  of  each  branch  of  the  society  shall  be  a  Presideii, 
Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Sea^ 
taries;  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates  to  meet  delegates  6«b 
other  branches  of  the  society  in  the  same  county. 

The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Recording  S^ 
cretary,  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  office 
The  corresponding  scretaries  shall  make  communications  to  etfk 
other  for  the  benefit  of  the  society ,  as  discoveries,  improvements,  sr 
other  circumstances  shall  require. 

The  curators  shall  have  charge  of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabiDeti 
and  all  other  property  of  the  society,  not  appertaining  to  the  tret- 
sury. 

The  delegates  of  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any  ose 
county,  shall  meet  semi-annually,  at  such  place  as  they  shall  eboose, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  meaures  for  promoting  the  de- 
signs of  the  society,  particularly  for  encouraging  an  inslitation  for 
giving  an  economical  and  practical  education,  and  for  <pali[jiDg 
teachers. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any 
county,  shall  be  called  the  board  of  delegates  from  the  socictj  for 
Mutual  Education  in  that  county. 

The  board  of  delegates  in  each  county  shall  appoint  such  officeis 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  organisation  or  for  doing  any  bo^ 
ncss  coming  within  their  province. 

Each  board  of  delegates  shall  appoint  a  representative,  to  nie«i 
representatives  from  other  boards  who  shall  be  styled  the  Board  of 
Mutual  Education  for  a  given  State;  and  it  might  be  advantageotf 
to  have  also  a  General  Byard  embracing  the  United  States. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  (xcneral  or  State  Boards  to  meet  anio- 
ally  to  appoint  a  president  arid  other  officers,  to  devise  and  recoS' 
mend  such  a  system  of  Education  as  they  shall  think  most  eligibly 
also  to  recommend  such  books  as  they  shall  think  best  fitted  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  to  adopt  and 
recommend  such  measures,  generally,  as  are  most  likely  to  >ecurc 
to  the  rising  generation  the  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical^ 
education,  and  to  diffuse  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  information 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  community. 

Any  branch  of  the  society  will  have  power  to  adopit  such  by4awi 
and  regulations,  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  management  and  u* 
of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabinet,  &c.  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
anj'  designs  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  object  of  the  society. 
Several  institutions  essentially  the  same  as  here  proposed,  hare 
alrca<ly  been  formed  in  our  country,  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
useful  and  respectable :  that  others  may  and  will  be  formed,  there  ii 
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.  no  doabt.  The  object  of  the  above  articles  is  to  forward  the  for- 
mation of  them  upon  a  general  plan,  and  to  form  a  connecting 
:  link  between  them  which  will  enable  them  to  unite  their  eflbrts, 
«  and  may  possibly  lead  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  prosecut- 
;  ing  their  general  object,  which  is  certainly  second  to  no  one 
.  -  that  ever  eqjisted  the  talents  of  the  Philosopher  or  of  the  States- 
;;  man,  or  the  feelings  of  the  Philanthropist. . 
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;  [The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Burnside^s 
Address  delivered  at  Worcester,  on  the  anniversary  of  a  new  or- 

r  ganisation  of  the  schools  in  that  town,  March  25th,  1826. 

The  subject  of  education  furnishes  to  the  philanthrophist  an  in- 

^  structive  as  well  as  a  pleasant  theme  of  contemplation,  in  every 
light  in  which  it  is  considered.  Its  political  value  is  not,  in  this 
country  at  least,  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Still,  it  cannot  be  too  oAen 
brought  to  view^;  and  the  probability  that  legislative  measures  for 
the  farther  improvement  of  education,  are  probably  to  be  soon 
adopted  on  a  higher  scale  than  heretofore,  gives  an  additional  in- 
terest to  the  subject  of  the  able  address  from  which  this  article  is 
taken.] 

From  the  different  estimates,  which  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
.  jeet,  we  may  assume  eight  hundred  millions  as  tho  probable  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  wo  inhabit.  Of  these,  Christianity  can  claim 
but  little  more  than  one  fiflh,  as  nominally  her  own.  All  the  resi- 
due, except  about  two  millions  of  Jews,  amounting  to  more  than 
600  millions,  arc  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  To  these  may  be 
added,  at  least  100  millions  of  nominal  christians,  embracing  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Greek  and  catholic  churches;  and  we  fmd  there  are 
700  out  of  800  millions  of  human  beings,  no  one  of  whom  can 
compare  in  knowledge  with  the  humblest  child  who  has  been  in- 
structed in  the  free  schools  of  MaHsachusetts;  and  I  shudder  to 
add,  that  most  of  these  are  as  morally  worthless^  as  they  are  stu- 
pidly ignorant.  This  is  indeed  a  dark  picture,  though  I  believe 
a  just  one,  of  the  present  state  of  mankind.  The  thought  is  humil- 
iating, that  this  immense  portion  of  the  human  family  is  thus  lost 
to  all  that  is  valuable  and  dignified  in  the  character  of  rational 
beings.  In  presenting  this  view,  however,  of  tho  degradation  of 
man,  I  do  not  forget  what  has  l)o?.n  efTectcd,  in  every  age,  to  en- 
laige  his  mind  and  meliorate  his  condition;  nor  do  I  r»vcilook  the 
present  advanced  s?*ato  of  sci**ncc  and  the  useliil  arts.     Were  it 
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our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  we  sboili 
find  cause  tor  admiration  at  the  successful  exertion  of  theinteilec!' 
ual  powers  of  man,  when  directed  to  their  Jegitimate  objecu 
But  it  is  more  appropriate  to  this  anniversary,  to  inquire  into  lie 
causes  which  have  so  cfTectually  prevented  the  diffusion  of  koDfi- 
edge  among  our  fellow  men;  for  with  whatever  splendor  tk 
rays  of  science  have  shone  upon  a  pari  of  our  world,  tbej  bi^ 
hardly  lessened  the  thick  darkness  which  has  ever  brooded  orertk 
greatest  portion  of  it.  The  principal  cause  may  be  found,  if  1  ne- 
take  not,  in  the  forms  of  civil  government  which  have  preraikc 
among  the  nations.  With  few  exceptions,  these  have  b«ea  arbi* 
trary,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Now  it  is  the  manifest  policy  of  every  such  government  to/rf- 
vent  a  general  spread  of  knowledge  among  their  subjects;  to  tike 
prompt  and  cHicicnt  measures  to  suppress  every  indication  of  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  pretensions  of /vio- 
ces  to  govern  without  responsibility.  It  requires  little  sapdxj  to 
foresee  that  such  inquiries  would  never  result  favorably  to  the  claims 
of  ambition;  but  must  always  terminate,  as  they  ever  have  done, 
in  the  overthrow  of  unlimited  authority,  and  the  establishment,  opoa 
its  ruins,  of  a  different  political  systeai,  directly  recognbing  tke 
pcojde  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  and  entitled  to  ibe 
right  of  self  government.  Without  resorting  for  illustralioDS  t» 
nations  of  antiquity,  I  appeal  directly  to  the  history  of  moden 
Europe  to  show  how  steadily,  how  artfully,  and  how  succeasfiiBji 
thin  fatal  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  rulers  of  that  contioeBL 
After  much  research,  I  have  found  but  one  solitary  instance,  ii 
which  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  the  indiscnminate  iBr 
struction  of  children  in  the  elements  of  usefiil  knowledge,  h 
1646,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  passed  an  act,  requiring  fice 
schools  to  be  maintained  in  all  the  Parishes  of  that  kingdom  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor.*  Scarce  had  the  systeoi 
contemplated  by  this  act  gone  into  operation  when  the  statute  m$ 
repealed,  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  together  with  allolhet 
laws  passed  during  the  Commonwealth,  as  not  having  received  the 
roynl  assent.  It  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  politic  Charles  or  the 
headstrong  James  II.  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  educ^ition  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.     No  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  during  tho^e 

*Laws  of  an  earlier  date,  though  of  a  more  limited  tcodencjt  misht  perbap' 
have  bco.n  futind.  Amonp:  the  ancient  acts  of  the  iScotliih  ParnamenC  are  some 
def-i{;nc(I  to  enforce  the  universal  diflusion  ofedacation,  aji  far  at  least  as  regarded 
ahihiy  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Heavy  peoaJties  were  threateoed  agaiof ( everr 
mabK.r,  and  every  head  of  a  house,  who  should  be  guiltj  of  neglecting  the  ia- 
struction  of  his  apprentice?,  domestics,  or  children.  Sioiilar  enactiiients,  our 
readers  no  doubt  remember,  were  among  the  earliest  legwlative  measoreiof  fh^ 
founders  of  the  New-England  colonies. 
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k^two  reigns  to  revive  the  statute  of  1646,  because  no  hope  could  be 
<:  entertained  that  a  bill  for  that  purpose  would  not  be  indignantly 
V  negatived  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.    But  ai^er  the 
revolution,  in  1696,  it  was  re-enacted,  and  is  probably  still  in  force. 
:The  Parliament  of  Ireland  once  made  a  similar  law;  but  they  im- 
:  mediately  diverted  the  fund  designed  for  the  object,  and  abandoned 
;:  the  enterprise.     In  no  other  country  except  our  own,  are  the  means 
,  of  education  furnished  by  law  to  the  common  people.     In  the  Pro- 
testant Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  of 
Cngland,  and  in  a  few  of  the  states  of  Prussia,  the  peasantry  have 
;  access  to  schools  similar  to  those  maintained  in  Scotland^  but  they 
owe  their  existence  to  individual  muuilicencc,  or  to  the  patron- 
-  age  of  religious  associations.     We  look  in  vain  to  the  records  of 
other  countries  for  evidence  that  the  interests  of  education  have 
ever  been  embraced  within  the  scope  of  their  policy;  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the  object  of  one  single  act  of 
iegislation;  or  that  the  smallest  portion  of  public  revenue  has  ever 
been  pledged  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  form  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation. 

It  is  vain  ever  to  hope  for  an  enlightened  populace,  under 
grovernments,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  their  ignorance. 
But  we  may  confidently  trust  in  the  benevolence  of  God,  that  the 
depressed  and  degraded  millions  of  Europe  will,  at  last,  be  eman- 
cipated. Liberal  principles  are  making  slow,  but  sure  progress,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  combined  operation  of  the  causes  1  have  men- 
tioned, will  ultimately  triumph  in  a  radical  change  of  the  political 
aspect  of  Europe.  Far  different  was  the  policy,  and  more  exalted 
were  the  views  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  New-England.  They 
were  too  wise,  and  too  patriotic  to  leave  schools  dependent  on 
private  liberality.  They  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  education 
in  the  principles  of  their  constitution  of  government.  They  made 
it  an  early  object  of  legislation  to  enjoin  upon  towns  the  duty  of 
supporting  masters  to  instruct  the  young  in  elementary  knowledge, 
and  gospel  ministers  to  guide  both  old  and  young  in  the  paths  of 
moral  rectitude.  They  not  only  pcrmiited  but  they  invited  and 
urged  the  poor  to  send  their  children  for  instruction,  to  the  schools 
maintained  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Their  system 
of  education  has  come  down  to  us,  through  a  period  of  200  years, 
as  the  most  valued  and  precious  of  the  institutions  of  our  country; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  child,  that  hears  me,  who  does  not  know, 
that  its  daily  lessons  arc  taught  by  legislative  direction. 

Before  this  audience,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  Umgy  upon  the 
advantages,  wliich  flow  from  it.  Most  of  our  legislators,  our 
judges  and  governors  have  commenced  their  preparation  for  the 
high  stations  they  have  filled  in  society,  by  drinking  at  these  sim- 
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pie  SPRINGS  of  knowledge.  We  see  the  ma^c  influence  of  ov 
schools  in  the  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  order,  which  preni 
in  the  community;  in  the  cheerful  obedience,  so  generally  yv^ 
to  the  laws,  and  in  the  acts  of  charity  and  beneirolence,  which  m. 
every  day,  multiplied  around  us.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  nadreot' 
Massachusetts  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  to  the  violated  Itvs^ 
the  State.  Still  more  rarely  have  we  found,  of  the  unhappy  b»- 
her  of  capital  sufferers,  one,  whose  early  years  have  been  ptff^ 
in  the  seminaries  of  our  villages. 

In  ouc  sister  States,  experience  has  been  equally  decbive  of  it 
saving  influence  of  these  primary  institutions.     The  execudTeK' 
New- York,  states  in  an  official  communication  to  the  legisliton, 
that  of  ten  thousand  children,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  fnt 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  nol  one  had  ever   been  convicted  of  * 
infamous  crime.     And  the  eloquent  editor   of  the  works  oi  ite 
Scottish  bard,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  whatever  infonnitioa  f 
have  given  of  his  country,  speaks  of  the  effects  of  schoobupoDtbo 
peasantry,  in  language  so  forcible  and   pertinent,  that  1  cunot 
forbear  repeating  it  on  the  present  occasiom     ^^At  the  present  dty, 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  of  Europe,  in  which,  in  propoitioii  to 
its  population,  so  small  a  number  of  crimes  fall  under  the  chastise' 
ment  of  the  criminal  law,  as  Scotland.     We   have  the  best  aatbo> 
rity  for  asserting  that,  on  an  average  of  thirty  years  preceding  tk 
year  1797,  the  executions  in  that  division  of  the  island  did  b« 
amount  to  six  annually;  and  one  quarter  sessions   for  the  tow  ^ 
l^lanchester  only,  has  sent,  (according  to  Mr.  Hume,)  more  fckt* 
to  the   plantations,  than  all  the  judges  of  Scotland   usually  do,  it 
the  course  of  a  year.     It  might  appear  invidious,  (he  cootinoes,) 
to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the  many  thousand  individuals  in  Mia- 
Chester  and  its  vicinity,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.    A  vor 
jority  of  those,  who  suffer  the  punishment  of  death  for  their  crinia 
in  every  part  of  England,  are,  it  is  believed,  in  this  miserable  state 
of  ignorance."     This,  we  should  recollect,  is  an   account  of  the 
state  of  morals  among  the  Scotch  peasantry,  one  ceniwry  after  their 
free  schools  had  gone  into  operation.     The  contrast  of  this  repre- 
seTitation  may  be  read  in  the  political  works  of  Fletcher  of  Stltoa, 
who  describes  the  conditon  of  the  Scots,  brfore  the  establidhinent 
of  their  schools;  and  he  exhibits  a  state  of  society,  depraved  and 
wretched  beyond  conception. 
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^' 

^Jt  SUGGESTIONS   TO  -PARENTS. 

~  *''     Thoughts  (m  the  influcrice  of  Ediieaiion  in  forming  the  Moral  and  Religiow 
Mt  Character, 

-fsTo  the  Editor, 

\      Sir,  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  state  in  the  Hfe  to  come  will  be  in- 

_;?;fluenced  in  any  degree  by  the  characters  which  we  form  in  the  pre- 

^i  sent  world,  the  principal  object  of  all  our  efforts  for  improving  the 

common  systems  of  Education,  must  be  to  meliorate  the  moral  con- 

_-i;dition  of  the  human   family;  and,  by  connecting  knowledge  with 

'.duty,  to  give  to  all  instruction  a  direct  tendency  to  establish  in  the 

-;fnind  those   principles  and  those  affections,  which  will  determine 

^^  our  final  destiny.     The  belief  that  human  science  is  incompatible 

.  ^with  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  nearly  passed   away  from  this 

.«. country,  and  is  rapidly  leaving  the  world;  but  while   abandoning 

^.this  belief,  many  persons  seem  disposed  to  fall  into  the  opposite 

^  extreme,  and  even  to  assume  it  as  a  conceded  fact^  that  secular 

. ,  knowledge  has  no  connection  with  religion. 

But,  without  any  controversy,  may  we  not  assume  it  as  an  obvious 

, .  truth  that  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  is  religious  just  in  proportion 

I  to  \f3  influence,  cither  direct  or  indirect,  in   forming  our  moral 

.   characters.     Truths  and  duties  arc  of  different  orders;  but  there 

.  can  be  no  truth  which  is  important  to  be  known  by  an  immortal 

being,  that  may  not  have  some  influence  in  forming  his  religious 

character.     By  expanding  his  mind,  it  enlages  his  sphere  of  duty; 

by  ennobling  his  capacities,  it  enhances  his  moral  obligations. 

Tb  whom  much  is  f^ivcn,  of  him  shall  much  be  reqmred. 

The  rank  to  which  your  Journal  has  already  attained,  indicates 
that  it  is  destined  to  exert  an  extensive  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  characters  of  our  children;  and  you  will  be  disposed,  sir,  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  the  extent  of  your  responsibility.  If  you 
should  decide  that  the  subject  which  I  have  introduced  is  fairly  en- 
'  titled  to  a  place  in  your  work,  I  shall  occasionally  offer  a  short  let- 
ter for  your  consideration.  It  is  not,  however,  desirable  that  this 
subject  should  employ  merely  the  talents  of  an  humble  individual. 
The  field  is  wide;  it  is  little  cultivated;  and  there  is  room  for  the 
iabors  of  all;  for  those  who  can  clear  the  ground  of  its  natural 
growth — its  thorns,  and  brambles,  and  ivy,  and  nightshade;  for 
those  who  can  sow  good  seed;  for  those  who  can  watch  lest  the 
enemy  sow  tares;  and  for  those  who  can  prune  and  nourish  the 
growing  plant,  that  it  may  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit  unto  life  etf  r- 
nal. 

If  any  singularity  of  sentiment  should  be  discoverable  in  these 
letters,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ask  whether  som*^thinfj  n^w  ou 
VOL    r.  7C 
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this  subject  is  not  desirable.  We  should  pass  but  a  poor  conift- 
ment  to  our  lioly  religion  by  supposing  that  its  precepts  bad  bee 
duly  applied  to  the  subject  of  education.  For  more  than  eigketf 
centuries  it  has  been  taught  as  the  way  of  life;  but  the  anoikci 
this  period  are  crowded  with  the  records  of  the  blackest  cnffls 
Every  imaginable  remedy  ibr  the  general  corruption  of  homu  » 
ture  has  been  tried,  except  that  of  instilling  into  the  infant  vd 
the  genuine  principles  of  love  towards  God,  and  charitj  ^ 
wards  its  neighbor,  and  training  it  up  in  the  way  it  should  go.  T^ 
method  has  received  many  partial  experiments  on  a  very  limiM 
scale ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  attended  with  tbr 
most  salutary  and  encouraging  results.  But  the  experiment  d 
educating  a  community  as  ChrisiianSj  has  not  been  tried  in  Europe 
nor  in  America.  If  we  wish  to  form  any  tolerable  estimate  ofik 
eflccts  of  such  a  mode  of  education,  we  are  compelled  to  look  to 
Pitcairn's  Island;  or  to  go  out  of  Christendom,  and  mark  the ia^ 
ence  of  principles  and  modes  of  instruction,  which  deserve  to  be 
called  Christian,  among  the  Leeo-Keeos,  the  Japanese,  or  posiblj 
among  some  sequestered  tribe  in  central  Africa,  which  heannitty 
have  preserved  from  the  contamination  of  paganised  chri8tia]aty< 

In  these  remarks  there  is  no  intention  of  censuring  any  sr^ea 
or  creed  among  Christians:  the  meaning  is  simply,  to  deof^ 
any  sect  of  Christians  has  educated  its  children  praciicali^  a  ^ 
real  spirit  and  temper  of  the  gospel,  and  to  infer  that  some  set 
and  more  thorough  method  of  combining  religious  and  secular 
knowledge  is  necessary,  in  order  that,  by  educating  our  cbiMrO. 
wc  may  prepare  them  to  be  good  and  happy. 

You  will,  sir,  do  me  the  justice  to  remark  that  I  seek  iHitt» 
shackle  the  minds  of  children  by  the  austere  maxims  of  any  STston 
of  faith;  but  to  show  by  what  means  their  minds  and  their  coDdad 
may  he  regulated  by  the  pure  maxims  of  religious  morals.  Vo«^ 
will  also  observe,  that  my  object  is  to  analyse  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren,— to  show  the  relations  which  they  sustain  in  respect  to  their 
parents,  and  teachers,  and  other  associates, — and  to  illustrate 
those  rules  for  their  discipline  and  instruction,  which  shall  be 
found  suited  to  their  condition.  I  shall  adopt  this  plan,  instead  of 
continiiig  myself  to  the  encouragement  of  any  particular  mode  of 
instruction,  because  I  believe  this  branch  of  your  grand  topic 
receives  too  little  attention.  Those  who  have  adopted  an  ca5y 
and  convenient  method  of  imparting  knowledge,  would  be  Siil! 
more  useful,  if  their  knowledge  were  more  philosophical.  Com- 
parutivcly  few  instructers  have  possessed  the  means  of  acquirin|r 
from  observation,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Any  information  which  would  aid  them  in  a  just  estimate  of  the 
capacities  and  propensities  of  the  infant  mind;  the  natural  order 
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i*  its  developement;  the  best  method  of  exciting  and  preserving 
disposition  to  reduce  knowledge  to  practice ;  and  the  true  means 
f  engaging  the  whole  heart  in  what  duty  requires; — any  such  in- 
»rmation  would  be  highly  important  to  all  those  who  are  entrusted 
ith  the  care  and  instruction  of  children.  Even  a  moderate  share 
f  such  knowledge  might  greatly  increase  in  the  instructor  a  sense 
f  his  solemn  responsibility,  and  make  him  more  careful  to  sow 
ood  seed. 

If  it  be  necessary,  in  introducing  this  subject  to  your  readers,  to 
dd  any  remarks  as  to  its  importance,  they  may  be  reminded  that 
ic  whole  life  of  man  is  not  too  long,  when  well  improved,  to  make 
im  good.     When  the  early  part  of  it  haa  been  misimproved,  the 
cmainder  is  attended  with  embarrassments,  perplexities,  and  dan- 
ers;  and  the  rcsuh,if  all  i-eflcction  be  not  lost,  is  appalling.     The 
mc  to  correct  our  natural  evil  propensities,  and  to  establish  vir- 
ious  habits,  is  in  infancy  and  childliood.       Many  external  evils 
lay  be  removed  merely  by  convincing  men  that  they  are  impoli- 
c;  but  every  reformation  which  requires  a  change  of  the  internal 
haructor, — a  change  of  the  hearts  of  men,  should  commence  at 
le  cradle.     It  is  only  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that  the  mind  will 
lake  no  resistance  to  what  is  good  and  true.     In  later  years, 
lan^s  own  will,  and  the  imaginations  of  his  own  heart,  rise  in  op- 
osition.     lliese  must  be  first  consulted  and  first  conciliated.     And 
\ie  labor  of  this  method  is  hard,  and  its  effects  uncertain.     When 
ie  character  is  formed  afler  a  false  and  corrupt  model,  nothing 
an  be  conceived  more  diflicult  than  to  effect  a  radical  change, 
irood  principles,  if  received  after  the  character  is  established,  rarely 
^ork  a  general  reformation.     They  may  gain  an  ascendancy  in 
le  centre  of  the  soul,  and,  under  more  propitious  circumstances 
ban  the  present  world  affords,  reduce  the  whole  man  to  an  orderly 
jid  consistent  character.     This  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  expected. 
Ve  look  in  vain  for  a  consistent  man  in  this  world.     We  readily 
ibandon  some  speculative  principles,  and  some  habits  which  have 
ittle  connexion  with  our  ruling  love.     It  is  easy  to  produce  a 
tr iking  external   transformation,   without   suppressing    pride,  or 
iradicating  self-love.     But  to  exchange  self-love  and  love  of  the 
vorld,  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  to  submit  the 
rhole  soul  to  these  essential  principles  and  those  which  flow  from 
hem,  is  a  vast  work.     Begin  it  as  early  as  we  will, — and  still, 
;ven  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  it  is  slowly  wrought,  and  late,  if  ever, 
completed.     Why,  then  do  we  encourage  our  children  to  neglect 
t  until  their  characters  are  fixed  like  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian 
ind  the  spot  of  the  leopard? 

Man's  selfishness  always  prompts  him  to  examine  cautiously  the 
sonditions  on  which  he  is  to  exchange  opinions  and  principles 
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which  he  has  loog  possessed  and  acknowledged,  for  those  «ojc!i 
arc  new;  and  it  wouUl  be  well,  if  it  did  not  also  bliiid  hinia.*c 
their  comparative  value.  But,  by  long  possession  and  use.iKT 
become  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  loves  himself  in  them.  The^LT 
his  possessions;  they  serve  and  have  long  served  his  purpo^' 
they  have  given  him  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys  in  hi-  o" 
view,  and  the  view  of  others.  How,  then,  can  he  attach  to  tta 
merely  their  relative  value  ?  '  How  hardly  shall  ihof  that  hattnAa 
eiiirr  into  the  kingdom  of  God."*  '  TVhosoerer  shall  not  rectirf* 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  lUlle  child,  he  shall  twt  enter  therein.^ 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    FREE    SCHOOr.S    OP    MASSACHTairTJ- 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  *  liners  to  the 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.  on  the  Free  Schools  of  Nev-En- 
gland,  with  Remarks  upon  the  Principles  of  Instruction.  Bv  Ivsffi 
G.  Carter.'  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  wfei'  la 
this  country  have  vigorously  and  effectively  devoted  their  exertioi^ 
not  merely  to  the  business  of  instruction,  but  to  the  extensive  Ib* 
provoincnt  of  education.  That  Mr.  Carter  has  been  highly  ^u^ 
cessful  in  his  efforts,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  inform  those  of  wr 
readers  who  have  observed  the  favorable  influence  of  hisltborsis 
editor  of  the  Ignited  States  Literary  Gazette. 

In  the  pages  of  that  work  the  inductive  method  of  teachiitfh^ 
been  ably  inculcated;  and,  with  whatever  skepticism  it  dm)  be 
regarded  by  some  theorists,  the  practical  results  of  it,  as  far  a>< 
has  been  hitherto  adopted,  have  been  decidedly  beneficial.  To 
designate  a  single  instance:  Colbjum's  works  on  arithmetic,  «lu^ 
have  been  much  aided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Gazette^ 
have  effected,  in  schools  of  every  description,  a  more  rapid  aai 
thorough  reformation  than  any  that  has  yet  hcen  recorded  in  t^ 
historv  of  instruction. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  our  present  extracts  are  made,  C">n- 
tnins,  beside  its  historical  matter,  many  valuable  suggestions  for  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  common  schools.  The 
hints  contained  in  this  part  of  the  work,  would  be  very  serviceable 
in  seminaries  of  every  kind.  J 

Under  the  Colony  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  among  the  nrst 
legislative  acts,  are  recorded  the  following  characteristic  preamM« 
and  law: 


l^ 
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-"  '  For  as  much  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular 
*l>ehoof  and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  pa- 
^rents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  in  that  kind; 

'  It  is  ordered,  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several 
precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye 
"over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see; 

^  First,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any 

^  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 

"others,  their  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as  may 

£' enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 

of  the  capital  laws: 

'  Also,  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  wetik  (at  the  least) 
catechise  their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  of  religion; 
and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they 
procure  such  children  and  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  ortho- 
'dox  catechism  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  unto 
the  questions,  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  cate- 
chism, by  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when 
they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  that 
kind.'* 

Although  laws  like  these  would  not,  in  themselves,  lead  us  to 
jfbrm  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  great  progress  in  literature, 
or  very  astonishing  discoveries  in  science;  yet,  from  the  deep  so- 
licitude they  manifest  upon  the  subject,  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
something  better,  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  Colony  are  ade- 
quate to  a  more  liberal  provision.  This  anticipation  is  realised 
by  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College  in  1636.  After  the  confed- 
eration of  Colonics,  IVJassachu setts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New-Haven,  in  1643,  this  'school  of  the  prophets,'  as  }f.  was 
thai  called,  became  an  object  of  deep  interest,  and  received  their 
united  and  undiverted  patronage. 

How  general  was  the  interest  taken  in  this  institution,  and  how 
great  exertions  they  were  willing  to  make  for  its  encouragement, 
will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of  the  '  President  and  Fel- 
lows,' and  the  reply  they  received  from  the  Commissioners. 

'  Seeing  from  the  first  evil  coiltrivall  of  the  coUidge  building, 
there  now  ensues  yearely  decayes  of  the  rooff,  walls,  and  founda- 
tions, which  the  study  rents  will  not  carry  forth  to  irepaire;  there- 
fore, we  present  to  your  wisdome  to  propounde  some  way  to  carry 
an  end  to  this  worke.'  A  reply  was  returned;  'The  Commission- 
ers will  propounde  to  and  improve  their  several  interests  in  the 
Collonies,  that  by  pecks,  half  hushdlsy  and  htuilielh  of  wheat,  accord- 

•  Colony  Laws,  Chap.  22,  Sec.  1» 
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ing  as  men  are  free  and  able,  the  Collidge  may  have  some  conai* 
erablc  yearly  healp  towards  their  occasions,  and  herein,  if  tkr 
Massachusetts  please  to  give  a  leading  example,  the  rest  v 
probably  the  more  reddyly  follow.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  solicitude  of  the  puritans,  that  the  rssi 
generation  should  be  educated  sound  in  the  faith,  as  well  ascv- 
rect  in  practice,  it  seems,  the  perversity  of  human  nature  ei 
sometimes,  even  in  those  good  days,  prevail;  and  it  was  difficokb 
find  proper  objects  of  the  public  favor.  The  governmeDt  of  ie 
College  ask  direction  of  the  General  Court,  as  to  the  distribuojc 
of  their  bounty  in  the  following  words. 

^  Whither  we  shall  have  respect,  in  the  disposal!  of  the  sai 
contributions,  to  all  the  schollars  in  generall,  (as  by  maiatejusct 
of  common  officers  and  the  like,)  or  especially,  to  such  as  are 
poore,  pious,  and  learned;  the  three  usual  qualifications  looked  it 
in  such  cases.'!  The  Court  reply;  '  The  supplies  granted  brtht 
scvcrall  Collonies  were  first  intended  for  the  support  and  eicoor- 
agemcnt  of  poore,  pious,  and  learned  youthes,  and  itUdesiied 
these  ends  may  cheefly  be  attended  in  the  disposall  thereof;  (A^T 
if  no  siich  youthes  be  present,  it  may  be  imployed  for  the  coobod 
advantage  of  the  Collidge.^ 

These  evidences  of  early  attention  to  Harvard  College  are  cited, 
not  because  it  is  tliat,  in  which  I  am  now  chiefly  interested,  but  to 
show  the  interest  our  ancestors  felt  on  the  subject  of  educitiaB, 
and  the  sacriiices  they  were  willing  to  make  for  the  general  dife* 
sion  of  knowledge.     Although  the  College  was  a  favorite  objeciof 
patronage,  the  puritans  did  not  forget  the  ^  prinuiry  schools,^^    Tbef 
bestowed  upon  them  an  attention,  which  evinced  how  weU  (taj 
judged,  that  it  is  in  them  the  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
formed.     So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  highest  semiunes 
may  furnish  the  ornament,  but  the  primary  schools  must  afford  tlie 
strength  and  stability  of  republican  institutions.      As  early  as  164*, 
less  than  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  their  first   charter,  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  provision  by  law,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  at  the  public  expense,  for  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing,  in  every  town  containiftg  flfly  families;  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  grammar  school,  the  instructor  of  which  should  be  cocd- 
petent  to   prepare  young  men  for  the  University,  in  everv  tovit 

*  Haz.  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

t  Hbt.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  1>5. 

t  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87. 

^  This  phrase  is  used  to  denote  the  elementary  or  lowest  class  of  schools,  whr.h 
•\rc  supported  by  the  district?  of  each  town. 
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sontaining  one  huodred  families.  For  this  exertion,  which,  con- 
lidering  the  state  of  the  Colonies  at  this  period  of  their  history, 
nust  have  been  no  inconsiderable  one,  they  assign  the  following 
:ruly  catholic  and  pious  reason: 

'  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  scripture,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in 
unknown  tongues,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the 
use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meamng  of  the 
original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  de- 
ceivers; to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
^f  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting 
i>ur  endeavors: — 

'  Sec.  I.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority 
:hereof;  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction,  afler  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns  to  teach  all  such  children 
as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town,  shall  appoint:  provided  that 
those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much 
naore  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

^  Sec.  II.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders, 
they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University; 
and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next 
such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.'* 

To  insure  the  object  of  the  law,  the  penalty  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten,  and  finally  to  twenty  pounds.  And  lest  the  moral 
characters  of  the  young  should  suflcr,  by  their  being  educated  by 
improper  instructers,  this  cautious  and  saving  admonition  is  sub- 
joined; '  this  court  doth  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
and  special  care  of  our  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen 
in  the  several  towns,  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  contin- 
ued in  the  office  or  place  of  teaching,  educating,  or  instructing 
youth  or  children  in  the  college  or  schools,  that  have  manifested 
themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and 
have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.' 

As  the  population  increased  in  some  towns,  so  as  to  render  the 
former  provisions  inadequate  to  their  purpose,  another  law  provi- 
ded, that  '  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hnndred  fiimilic«> 

''  Colony  I.aws,  chap.  liL 
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or  householders,  shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schock 
ond  tico  writing  schools,  the  masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  itit 
to  instruct  youth  as  the  law  directs.'  These  were  the  laws  tortfj 
support  of  tree  schools,  which  obtained  under  the  Colony  Chant* 
of  .Massachusetts  Bay,  and  as  they  were  executed^  they  secured t> 
ail,  the  means  of  some  education. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth,  though  not  approaching  that  of  Xa* 
sachusetts  in  population  and  resources,  was  hardly  inferior  in  tbe 
enlightened  views  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  free  schools,  b 
16G7,  their  legislature  hold  the  following  language;  'Forasmcdi 
as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  vi* 
vancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  repeb- 
lics,  this  court  doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  it 
this  government,  consisting  of  6l'ty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet 
man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  such  tuvDabip 
shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate  onailtht 
inhabitants.'  As  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  principallj  sfttJed 
by  emigration  from  the  older  colony  of  Massachusetts,  it  early 
adopted  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  upon  all  subjects.  The  causes, v^uch 
influenced  so  strongly  all  the  early  institutions  of  New  Eoglandi 
operated  as  powerfully  in  Connecticut,  as  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
They  loved  free  insliiutumSj  and  were  impatient  of  control  from  mbj 
source  foreign  to  themselves.  And  their  zetU  to  propagate  u^ 
perpetuate  a  blind  and  bigotted/ati^  was  proverbial.  But  thej  did 
all  for  conscience'  sake.  Whatever  were  the  causes  which  W 
the  puritans  of  New  England  to  the  adoption  of  their  liberal  aod 
enlightened  policy  in  regard  to  free  schools,  the  effects  were,  ctf* 
tainly,  most  happy  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  Aod  ^ 
the  advantages  of  their  experience,  and  of  living  in  a  more  eo- 
lightened  age,  though  we  might  wish  to  change  some  shades  intbei? 
motives,  we  could  hardly  hope,  on  the  whole,  to  make  more  Dobk 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object.  Their  pious  care 
of  the  morals  of  the  young;  their  deep  and  devoted  interest  in  the 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge;  and  the  sacrifices  they  es- 
durcd  to  aflbrd  encouragement  and  patronage  to  those  nurseries 
of  piety  and  knowledge,  Me  free  schools^  are  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
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REVIEWS. 

-'  thdlineB  of  Philosophical  Educalionj  illustrated  by  the  tnethod  (f  teach- 
ing the  Logic  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;   together  ^oith 

^*"  Observations  on  the  expediency  of  extendir^  the  Practical  System  to 
other  Academical  Establishments ^  and  on  the  propriety  of  making 
certain  additions  to  the  Course  of  Philosophical  idducation  in  Uni- 

~-4-      versities.     By  George  JardinCj  A,  Jtf.,  F.  R.  S.  E,j  Professor  of 

^       Zx>gtc  and  Rhetoric  in  thai   University,     Second  edUiony  enlarged, 

:rv       Glasgow,  1825.     12ino.  pp.d42. 

(Concluded  from  p.  553.) 

The  following  account  of  the  progress  of  improvement,  (resumed 
from  our  last  number,)  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  labors  of  Professor  Jar- 
dine,  and  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  business 
of  education* 

^  During  the  seventeenth  century,  various  circumstances  concurred  to 
prove,  both  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  itself  declining  in  rep- 
utation, and  also  that  the  scholastic  method  of  teaching  was  felt  to  be 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  About  1G46  or  16*17, 
complaints  upon  this  head  bad  reached  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  upon  which,  this  body  of  divines  conceiving^ 
themselves  to  be  invested  with  the  right  of  superintending  universities, 
as  well  as  inferior  schools,  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  into 
Ibe  practical  details  of  their  several  modes  of  teaching,  with  powers 
to  remedy  abuses  of  every  kind.  In  one  of  the  Acts,  accordingly,  of 
ibese  commissioners,  it  is  declared,  '^  that  the  dyting  (dictating)  of 
Jong  notes  has,  in  time  past,  proved  not  only  a  hinderance  to  the  ne- 
cessary studies*  but  also  to  the  knowledge  of  the  text  itself,  and  to  the 
examination  of  such  things  as  are  taught;  it  is  therefore  sincerely  re- 
commended by  the  commissioners  to  the  dean  and  faculty  of  arts,  that 
the  Regents  (the  professors  who  had  the  charge  of  educating  the 
youth)  spend  not  so  much  time  in  dyiing  of  their  notes ;  that  no  new 
lesson  be  taught  till  the  former  be  examined ;  that  every  student  have 
the  text  of  Aristotle  in  Greek  ;  and  that  the  Regent  first  analyse  the 
text,  vivavoce^  and  thereafter  give  the  sum  thereof  in  wriling."  We 
may  also  mention,  in  passing,  that  it  was  likewise  propo!<ed  to  tbc 
commissioneis,  by  their  reverend  constituents,  to  introduce  a  uniform 
system  of  instruction  into  all  the  Scots  universities;  hut  this  object, 
after  much  conference  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners, 
and  an  actual  comparison  of  the  several  plans  of  teaching  then  in  use, 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  as  being  impracticable,  or  at  least  inex- 
pedient, in  the  existing  circymstances  of  the  times. 
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A  Royal  Visitation,  Tvhicb  took  place  in  17S7,  was  the  mean ( 
inlroducing,  into  the  college  of  Glasgow,  the  first  radical  refonDiafcl 
method  of  teaching  philosophy.  Prior  to  tbis  date,  each  profesGorest 
ducted  his  pupils  through  the  whole  philosophical  course;  girio^i^ 
tures  in  three  successive  years,  on  logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  ^« 
the  ])rincipal  changes  recommended  by  the  royal  visiters  0Qthiscc» 
sion,  consisted  in  restricting  the  professors  of  philosophy  to  a  paitidc 
department.  The  former  method  was,  no  doubt,  attended  withm 
considerable  advantages  altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  and  accorMlfi 
still  remains  (juestionable  with  many  persons,  fully  competent  to ra 
a  judgement  on  such  matters,  whether  the  innovation  now  stated,** 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  decided  improvement.  WheD  the  prinn 
object  of  a  professor  is  not  so  much  to  extend  the  bounds  of  KieM: 
by  original  speculations  of  his  own,  as  to  communicate  to  youth  ec- 
mentary  instruction,  drawn  from  the  works  of  others,  he  may  ootiii 
much  difliculty  in  making  himself  sufficiently  roaster  of  all  that  is  Bt* 
cessary  to  be  taught,  in  each  department ;  whilst,  from  aninlenwaii 
with  liis  students,  during  three  sessions  of  college,  he  has  soch  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  several  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions, as  enables  him  to  adapt,  with  every  prospect  of  sqoohIiIhi 
mode  of  instruction  to  their  respective  capacities.  If  in  addidosto 
tlii5,  we  could  have  any  ground  for  assurance,  that  the  duties  of  apfl^ 
fessor  would  always  be  discharged  by  able  men,  and  zealous  teachflii 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  ancient  system  dead* 
cdly  superior  to  the  modem  ;  but,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  ismonHj 
certain  that  professorial  chairs  will  not  always  be  filled  by  iadiridoli 
so  highly  qualified,  and  as  men  of  ordinary  talents  may,  neverthtltf^ 
by  confining  their  attention  to  one  particular  field  of  study,  oottflj 
acquire  some  eminence,  but  become  very  successful  iDstructen,itii 
extremely  probable,  all  things  considered,  that  each  branch  ofkoovi* 
edge  will  be  better  taught  by  being  intrusted  to  a  separate  profew- 
Besides,  there  is  possibly  some  improvement  to  be  derived  froB  tkc 
opportunity,  thus  furnished  to  a  young  man,  of  observing  and  coopif' 
ing  different  modes  of  communicating  instruction  ;  and,  at  all  erents,il 
is  an  advantage  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked,  that  students  should  id 
during  their  whole  academical  course  be  confined  to  one  teacher,  but 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  the  lectures  of  any  dfslioj^is^ 
c(l  professor,  who  may  happen  at  the  time  to  adorn  our  seat  of  iean- 
ing.' 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  arrangements  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  that  no  student  is  compelled  to  attend  the  whole 
round  of  lectures  which  constitutes  the  college  course.  He  may 
select  what  branches  he  pleases,  and  omit  others,  making  the  selec- 
tion with  reference  to  his  future  avocation  in  life;  and,  at  the  mat 
time,  any  individual  in  private  life,  who  is  zealous  for  his  own  im- 
provement, may  attend  as  many  of  the  lectures  as  he  pleases.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a  merchant  or  even  a  mechanic  here 
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and  there  among  the  students  at  lecture.    This  circumstance  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  community. 

The  course  which  many  judicious  parents  adopt  with  regard 
to  the  college  in  Glasgow,  is  one  which  might  be  useful  every 
where.  The  youth  are  sent  to  one  class  or  to  another,  with  direct 
reference  to  their  preparation  for  their  pursuits  in  life  ;  and  they 
omit  whatever  would  be  useless  to  them  ;  or  if  in  any  private  sem- 
inary a  more  practical  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  a  particular 
branch,  the  student  resorts  to  it,  for  that  department,  and  returns 
afterwards  to  college  to  attend  the  course  of  lectures.  So  that 
i^the  university  is  treated  as  in  fact  but  one  of  the  many  seminaries 
of  instruction,  to  which  the  city  affords  access.  Graduating  is 
by  no  means  held  essential  to  any  of  the  pursuits  of  future  life,— 
except,  perhaps,  theology ;  and  no  student  feels  bound  to  complete 
the  college  course,  lest  otherwise  he  should  not  obtain  a  degree. — 
Degrees  are  comparatively  seldom  applied  for;  a  good  education, 
no  matter  when  or  where  obtained — ^being  the  object  aimed  at  by 
parents,  as  the  most  beneficial  to  their  sons.  At  the  same  time  a 
premature  entrance  on  professional  life  is  prevented  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  high  qualifications  which  every  candidate  must  expect 
to  find  in  his  competitors  ;  and  which  are  therefore  indispensable 
to  him. 

'  The  improvements  in  this  university,  arising  from  the  regulations 
introduced  by  the  royal  visitation,  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment, which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  of  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor of  singular  zeal  and  ability.  The  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Francis 
Hulcheson.  This  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  mind  was  stored  with 
the  rarest  gifls  of  learning,  illustrated,  with  a  copious  and  splendid  elo- 
qoence,  the  amiable  system  of  morality  which  is  still  associated  with 
his  name  ;  producing  thus  the  happiest  effects,  not  only  on  his  own  stu- 
dents, but  also  on  his  colleagues,  and  infusing,  at  once,  a  more  liberal 
■pirit,  and  a  greater  degree  of  industry,  into  all  the  departments  of 
teaching.  Great  obstacles,  however,  still  remained.  The  professor  of 
the  first  philosophy  class,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  con- 
tmued  to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the  Latin  language ;  a  method  of  in- 
struction, which,  although  it  must  long  have  proved  a  great  impediment 
to  the  ready  communication  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  the  reception  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  was  not  discontinued 
in  this  college  till  upon  the  following  occasion. 
.  In  the  year  1750,  Adam  Smith  was  appointed  proftfssor  of  logic  ; — 
and,  being  rather  unexpectedly  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  found  it  necessary  to  read  to  his  pupils,  in  the  Bnglish  lan- 
guage, a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  which  he 
had  formerly  delivered  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  only  during  one  session, 
however,  that  he  gave  these  lectures ;  for  at  the  end  of  it,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  and  it  was  on  the  occasinn  o? 
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this  vacancy  in  the  logic  chair,  that  Edmund  Burke,  whoie  genitfiei 
him  ai'lcrwfirds  to  shine  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  was  thought  oC^ 
some  of  the  electors,  as  a  proper  person  to  till  it.  He  did  not,  faoi- 
ever,  actually  come  lorward  as  a  candidate  ;  and  the  geatlemaoik 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Smith,  without  introducing  any  clia^ 
as  to  the  subjects  formerly  taught  in  the  logic  class,  followed  theeui- 
plo  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  in  giving  bis  prelections  in  £jd^^ 

Nothinu,  certainly,  can   more  retard   the   progress  of  science, a^ 
particularly  of  elegant   literature,  than   the  practice  of  teaching  ie> 
foreign  language.      Imperious  convictions    of    utility  hare  now  aki* 
gether  removed  that  obstacle  to  improvement  ;  yet,  such  is  the  preo- 
lection  for  establibhed  usages,  that  several  years  af>er  the  period  oi« 
alluded  to,  when  the   professor  of  law  in  this  university  began  to  tie 
liver  his  lectures  in   the  English  language,  the    faculty  of  advouttf 
complained  of  the  innovation,  and  requested  that  the  former  {iractice 
of  prelecting  in  Latin  might   be  resumed.      Now,   however,  a  tuui 
change  of  opinion  on  this  subject   has  taken    place  ;  aud  amoog  oo 
class  o(   men  was   it  more  decidedly  manifested   than   in  the  learned 
br>(.ly  here  alluded  to ;   a  great  number  of  whom,  almost   immediatfly 
atu*r\vai(Js«  repaired  to  Glasgow  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  uoder  the 
late  celebruttd  Professor  Millar,  who  delivered  all  his   prelectiou  "i 
En.i:li!^ii. 

This  chiinge,  which  was  soon  extended  to  all  the  other  classes,  vs 
i)bvioii^Iy  unl'avorable  to   the   practice  of  scholastic  disputation;  u^ 
:tcc(>rdin;:ly,  tVom  the  time  that  the  practice  of  lecturing  in  English ^ 
generally  introduced,  the  public  disputations  gradually  declined.  AS 
the  terms  and   expressions,  employed   in  these    intellectual  coffiinlH 
were  so  closely  associated  with  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  tlutai 
athmpt  U>«ii>piite  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  according  to  the  forosot 
tli<'  Aristotelian  Nigic,  would  not  only  have  appeared  extremely  a'l^* 
ward,  bu*  what  is  worse,  would  have  infallibly  exposed  the  ioanitjo^ 
the  discussion.     The  Inst  instance  of  a  degree  in  arts  ohtaioed  b j  dr 
fending  a  Thesis  in  the  public  hall  of  this  university,  occurred  io  tie 
year  176*2;  the  only  vestiges  of  the  practice  being  now  conGneJ  tottx 
nmde  of  conferring  medical  degrees,  ar^d,  even  in  this  case,  it  i^io  ibe 
option  of  the  candidate  whether  he  shall  defend  a  Thesis  publicly  or 
not.      A  strict  examination  in   private,  by  a  committee  of  prolessoi^ 
followed  up  by  a   public  examination  before  the  Seruiius  Acadtmiw. 
is  justly  esteemed  a  much  more  effectual  method  of  ascertaining  tbe 
(jualitlcations  of  candidates,  than  any  trial  of  skill  in  the  use  of  svUo- 
gistic  mood  and  figure. 

From  the  above  period  till  the  year  1774,  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  elected  professor  of  logic,  the  subjects  prescribed  bv  therovil 
commissioners  continued  to  be  taught  in  that  department  in  the  foltov- 
ing  order. 

The  class  opened  on  the  10th  of  October,  (the  annual  commcDCC- 
ment  of  the  session  or  term,)  with  reading  and  commcntini;  on  sooc 
portions  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  ;  which  exercise  continued  twe 
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if  three  weeks,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  students  were  asaeinbled. 
>D  the  firbt  of  November,  the  proper  business  of  the  course  began, 
vith  an  explunatjon  of  Aristotle's  logic.  This  subject  occupied  the 
ttenlion  of  the  class  till  about  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the 
irofessor  entered  upon  tnetaphytics.  Commencing  with  that  part  of 
be  inquiry  which  treats  oi  the  human  mind,  he  afterwards,  about  the 
oiddle  of  April,  proceeded  to  ontology^  or  that  branch  of  metaphysical 
cience  which  comprehends  the  various  doctrines  on  the  general  at- 
ributes  of  being,  existence,  essence,  unity,  bonity,  truth,  relations* 
nodes  of  possibility,  impossibility,  necessity,  contingency,  and  other 
jmilar  abstract  conceptions  of  pure  intellect;  which  topics,  together 
vitti  the  usual  questions  connected  with  them,  relative  to  the  imma* 
eriality  and  immortality  of  mind,  the  liberty  or  necessity  of  human 
ictiun,  and  other  subordinate  points,  constituted  the  whole  course  of 
tudy.  The  lectures  were  delivered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  ; 
ind,  in  the  forenoon,  the  students  were  again  assembled,  one  hour 
svery  day,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  ;  in  addition  to  which,  two 
)r  three  themes,  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  subjects  discuss- 
id  by  the  professor  in  public,  were  usually  prescribed  by  him  as  pri- 
vate exercises,  at  certain  intervals  during  the  session. 

Having  myself  attended  the  logic  class  in  this  university,  I  remem- 
ler  well  the  general  impression  which  was  made  upon  my  mind  by 
be  lectures  then  delivered  ;  and  also  the  opinion  which  was  entertain- 
ed of  them  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  fellow  students.  The  senti- 
Dent  which  universally  prevailed  among  us  was,  that,  though  the  pro- 
essor  explained  the  subjects,  of  which  he  treated,  with  great  perspicu- 
ty  and  distinctness,  yet  no  useful  or  permanent  effects  could  possibly 
«sult  from  his  prelections,  either  in  the  way  of  promoting  activity  of 
Dind,  or  of  establishing  sound  scientific  principles.  So  far  from  af- 
brding  any  inducement  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  ancient  meta- 
physics appeared  to  us  only  to  act  the  part  of  a  Cerberus,  in  guarding 
he  approach,  and  in  deterring  the  most  resolute  from  every  attempt 
o  enter.  Respect  for  the  teacher,  rather  than  any  interest  in  the 
lubjects  which  he  brought  before  them,  induced  the  more  industrious 
>f  the  students  to  listen  to  the  lectures  with  patience,  and  with  a  de- 
cent degree  of  attention  ;  yet,  the  well  known  attainments  of  the  pro- 
essor  as  a  scholar,  and  the  benign  simplicity  of  manners  by  which  he 
▼as  distinguished,  could  not  prevent  his  class  from  being  emphatically, 
bough  rather  rudely  designated  **  the  drowty  shop  of  logic  and  meta- 
fhysics.'*  The  charm  which  had  formerly  created  so  much  interest 
ind  attention,  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  was  now  completely  dis- 
olved.  They  were  no  longer  subservient  to  the  art  of  disputation, 
vhich,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  wont  to  inflame  ambition,  and  invig- 
irate  industry,  among  youthful  academics  ;  and  almost  the  only  mo- 
ive  which  now  remained,  to  secure  attendance  upon  this  part  of  the 
:ourse,  was  the  title,  thereby  procured,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
ucceeding  classes,  and  particularly  into  those  which  qualify  caodi- 
lates  for  the  church. 
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Thii  conTiction  of  the  general  useleasDen,  and  even  potitiveljhcv 
ful  consequences,  of  spending  six  or  seven  montlu  id  the  study  of  hff 
and  metaphysics,  was  not  confined  to  the  youth  within  the  mils  i 
the  college.     From  the  time  that  the  lectures  began  to  be  deli?enit 
English,  the  ejes  of  men  were  opened  to  the  unsuitable  nature  of  i( 
subjects  of  which  tliey  treated  ;  and  the  defects  of  the  sjstem,  ue» 
bracing  a  verj  important  part  of  public  education,  became  ererydff 
more  striking,  and  called  more  loudly  for  a  radical  reform.    It  n 
observed  by  those  who  interested  themselves  in  this  question,  tbt it 
subjects  introduced  in  the  logic  class,  even  when  perfectly  undenrui 
had  little  or  no  connexion  with  that  species  of  knowledge  wbidi  a 
necessary  to  prepare  the  student,  either  for  the  speculative  pumiBii 
science,  or  for  the  active  business  of  life.     The  local  situation,  toed 
this  university,  in  a  great  commercial  city,  where  a  quick  percef^^w 
of  utility,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  adaptation  of  means  toends.naj 
be  supposed  to  predominate,  gave  frequent  occasion  to  animadveisoM 
on  our  scheme  of  preparatory  instruction.      Intelligent    persooe,  '^ 
sent  their  sons  to  the  logic  class,  although  not  themselves  proDcMts  m 
literature,  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  subjects  to  which  'ieir  at- 
tention was  directed,  had  no  relation  to  any  profession  or  emploTumt 
whatever ;  that  the  discussions  connected  with  them   had  oo  aoaio^ 
to  those  trains  of  thinking  which  prevail  in  the  ordinary  intercouneoi 
society  ;  and,  in  short,  that  nothing  could  be  derived  from  prelecti<o 
on  such  topics,  which  was  likely  in  the  smallest  degree,  either  to  idtn 
conversation,  or  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  concerns  of  actifc  liR** 

Institutions  and  individuals  must  occasionally  change  tkeir 
course,  if  they  will  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  public  opinN*-" 
The  blame  of  changefulness — if  such  it  must  be  termed — lies,  not 
with  the  former,  but  with  the  latter  ;  and  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
that  embarrassment  and  that  feeling  of  shame  which  are  sometimes 
manifested,  when  a  change  of  measures  is  adopted.  Tlie  judgemeti 
and  the  decision  with  which  Professor  Jardine  proceeded  in  iotro- 
ducing  improvements,  will  be  perceived  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

*  During  several  sessions  after  my  appointment  [to  the  professorshipij 
the  former  practice  was  regularly  followed  ;  that  is,  the  usual  course 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  explained  by  me  in  the  roost  intelligi^'i^ 
manner  I  could — subjected,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  animadversions  ai 
my  predecessor.  Though  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  ise 
that  something  was  wrong  in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  ibi^ 
class ;  that  the  subjects  un  which  I  lectured  were  not  adapted  to  ilK 
age,  the  capacity,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  my  pupils,  I  ^*^ 
not  venture  upon  any  sudden  or  precipitate  change.  Meanwhile  tbe 
daily  examination  of  the  students,  at  a  separate  hour,  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  that  the  greater  number  of  them  coroprebeoJ^ 
very  little  of  the  doctrines  explained  ;    that  a   few  only  of  supen'cr 
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bilities,  or  of  more  advanced  jean,  could  give  anj  account  of  them 
t  all ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  young  men  remembered  onlj 
few  peculiar  phrases  or  technical  expressions,  which  they  seemed  to 
eliver  by  rote,  unaccompanied  with  any  distinct  notion  of  their  mean- 
)g.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  which  the  experience  of  every 
ay  tended  to  confirm,  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
relecting,  all  my  life,  on  subjects  which  no  effort  of  mine  could  render 
seful  to  my  pupils,  or  of  making  a  thorough  and  radical  change,  in  the 
ubject  matter  of  my  lectures.  In  adopting  the  latter  determination)  I 
ras  influenced  by  several  other  considerations,  though  of  subordinate 
nport,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  just  detailed. 

About  the  period  to  which  tlie  above  remarks  apply,  young  men 
rere  sent  to  college  at  an  age  considerably  earlier  than  formerly  ;  and 
rere  consequently  so  much  the  more  unqualified  to  enter  upon  the  ab- 
truse  inquiries,  connected  with  the  metaphysics  and  ontology  of  the 
chools.  Besides,  for  the  same  reason,  more  time  was  now  occupied 
rith  the  study  of  Greek  than  had  usually  been  devoted  to  that  lan- 
uage,  by  students  in  the  logic  class  ;  and,  as  various  employments,  at 
ome  and  abroad)  which,  at  the  period  in  question)  began  to  open  to 
ur  youth,  drew  them  away  from  college  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life, 
beir  education  necessarily  became  less  systematic,  and  considerably 
nore  abridged.  Thus,  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  society 
equired  a  more  miscellaneous  and  practical  kind  of  instruction,  in  the 
nt  philosophy  class  ;  for  we  found  not  only  that  our  pupils,  generally 
peaking,  were  younger,  but  that  they  had  less  time  to  spare  for  the 
bstract  doctrines  of  the  ancient  metaphysics.' 

*  It  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  first  philosophy  class  to  supply 
le  means  of  cultivation,  not  to  one  faculty  only,  but,  to  a  certain  ez- 
ent  at  least,  to  all  the  powers  of  intellect  and  taste  ;  to  call  them  sev- 
rally  into  action ;  to  present  appropriate  subjects  for  their  exercise  ; 
D  watch  over  their  movements,  and  to  direct  their  expanding  energies  ; 
o  as  to  maintain  them  in  that  just  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  secure 
bat  reciprocal  aid,  in  their  progressive  improvement,  which  seems 
tointed  out  to  us  by  the  order  of  nature.  To  secure  a  suitable  educa- 
ion  for  young  men  destined  to  fill  various  and  very  different  situations 
(1  life,  the  course  of  instruction  ought  not  certainly  to  be  limited  to 
lie  narrow  range  of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
bould  be  made  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  those  other  branches 
»f  knowledge,  upon  which  the  investigation  of  science,  and  the  suc- 
lessful  despatch  of  business,  are  found  chiefly  to  depend.  In  point  of 
act  we  seldom  find  that  those  who  are  most  celebrated  for  learning, 
or  eloquence,  or  for  skill  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  avail  them- 
eives,  on  any  momentous  occasion,  of  the  abstract  reasonings  of  logic, 
*r  of  the  subtleties  of  the  metaphysician ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
uch  perfK>ns  are  constantly  observed  both  fortifying  their  arguments 
nd  adorning  their  language,  with  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
Irawn  from  history,  from  morals,  from  jurisprudence,  and  from  politics.' 
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The  course  of  instruction   which  Proiessor  Jardine  adopted  i| 
thus  stated  by  himself. 

*  The  system  of  instruction,  now  long  established  in  the  first  c!s3 
philosophy  in  this  university,  consists  of  two  parts :  the  fir>t  c«t^ 
hending  a  course  of  lectures  deh'vered  daily,  throughout  ibeni 
term,  on  the  elements  of  such  branches  of  science  and  of  art  as  siei 
best  suited  to  the  age,  habits,  and  attainments  of  the  student;  ii 
second  comprising  a  daily  examination  of  the  young  men,  oo  the fl^ 
jects  discussed  in  these  lectures,  accompanied  with  prescribing,  Tsi- 
ing,  and  correcting  a  progressive  course  of  thennes  or  exercises  foai- 
ed  chiefly  on  the  lectures,  and  executed  by  every  individai  ic  'it 
class. 

The  term  lecture,  it  may  be  proper  to  renaark,  has  a  pcculiaMK 
somewhat  restricted,  meaning  in  the  Scots  universities.     TbeccfflWi 
acceptation  of  this  word  is  somewhat  indefinite,  extending  to  tfee  ex- 
planation  or   illustration  of   obscure  passages  in   ancient  auto's.  ^ 
to  general  criticism  on  their  beauties,  or  defects.     Thus,  lie  tutor  ia 
an   English  college  is  said  to  give  a  iecturcf   when,  in  transfiVra^  the 
classics  with  his  pupils,  he  occasionally  removes  difficulties, and  pcffti 
out,  as  he  goes  along,  whatever  may  require  their  particular  attenlioi. 
^ut  a  lecture,  as  applicable  to  the  practice  of  our  universities,  Dajtx 
described  as  either  an  analytic  or  synthetic  exposition  of  some  lileWJ 
or  philosophical  subject,  drawn  up  in  an  expanded  aud  popular  Ibifli 
and   interspersed  with  copious  illustrations,  to  assist   the  coraprekefr 
sion  of  the  younger  students.     1  here  use  the  terms  anal^ic  mlffr 
thetic  in  their  common,  and  not  in  their  strict  geometrical  meaniK^is 
descriptive  of  the  two  different  paths  which  the  mind  pursue,  io  tbe 
acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge  ;   that   is,  either  vben  it 
collects  particular  facts,  which  lead  to  more  general  facts  and  pno^ 
pies,  where  these  can  be  obtained;  or  when,   being  in  possession  of 
general  principles,  it  applies  them  to  the  explanation  of  such  particnl>< 
cases  as  may  fall  under  them.     In  acad»^mical  lectures,  these  lwoID^ 
thods  of  investigation  are  sometimes  separated,  but  much  more  frcquenf- 
ly  combined  ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  discussK?. 
and  10  the  particular  object  which  the  teacher  may  happen  to  bare  in 
view.     A  protcssor,  accordingly,  in  composing  lectures  to  be  deliver- 
ed  to  young  persons,  must  be  supposed   to    have  studied   the  seren! 
branches  of  his  department  of  knowledge,  with  a  reference  to  thispaf- 
ticular  end  ;  to  have  selected  and  adapted  every  topic  which  he  inlw 
duces  into    them,  with  a  strict  regard   to   the  capacity,  and  prcviii"* 
acquirements  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  to  the  precise  point  to  i^liicfabe 
intends  to  conduct  them,  in  their  progress  through  science.     He  bhc' 
be  supposed  to  have  read  and  thought  for  his  students,  nearly  as  tbej 
might  be  imagined  to  read  and  think  on  the  subjects  which  he  is  aboo' 
to  communicate  to   them  ;  not  indeed,  that  be  may  thereby  do  tbeir 
work ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  employ  their  time  and  ibeif 
industry,  with  the  most  important,  the  most  suitable,  and, consequeotl.rt 
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tie  most  UKpful  itudios.  In  (he  prmeculitm  of  Ibesc  f))>jrcl!,  it  wight 
o  be  the  aim  uf  the  lencher,  hi  every  part  o(  Iiis  leclures,  in  hy  be- 
ore  his  students,  al  ihe  proper  time,  Ihnse  pnrlicut^ir  element}  of 
[nowledge  with  which  Ihey  ou^ht  lo  be  Gr«l  acquainleii  ;  tu  facililale 
heir  progress  tiiw-nrds  more  rccimdile  suhjccts  of  inquiry  ;  lo  prevrtil 
innecessary  labor;  to  ubriate  perplcKiiy  ;  lo  assist  their  endearors; 
md  gradually  to  lead  them  Into  those  pathH  which  will  ^un\e  them  with 
•.aae  and  certainty,  to  still  higher  decrees  of  sctenlttic  attainnienf.  Such, 

conceive,  is  the  meaning  of  lh«  term,  Ucturr,  in  (lie  Scots  colleges.  In 
.ddilion,  hnn'cver,  lo  wliat  has  now  been  sIsleJ,  the  )irofc>s<ir  will  oc- 
:a9ionally  fmJ  it  useful  to  inlrnduce  into  hii  elementary  discuuniea, 
tartjcularly  when  his  subject  naturally  suggest'  Ibem.surli  litcrriry  in- 
idenls  or  anecdotes  ns  may.  at  once,  cuiniiiunicalc  infufmation,  and 
reale  an  interest  in  tbe  minils  of  the  sliidciils  )  for,  '<i  tlil^  way,  he 
eiiders  knoiTledge  agreeable,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  convcy- 
d.  and  elTicient  from  the  poncrful  motives  wbicbil  csn  hardly  fail  tu 
Dspipc, 

in  modern  lime<,  iiuinenms  treatises  have  been  written,  bnlh  in  our 
ii*n  and  in  forei;jn  languages,  on  ibe  subject  of  educslioii.  No  one 
iftheiie  works,  however,  able  and  judicious  as  some  of  them  uiidoiiht- 
idly  are,  deserves  to  be  im|ilicitly  fullntvcU  as  a  jiuide,  in  a  moltcr 
mnfessedly  so  important ;  for  no  oite  of  iliem  comprelienJs,  iii  all  its 
lelails,  the  various  topics  which  ought  lo  be  introduced  into  a  first  clasi 
if  philosophy,  nur  sets  forth  those  still  more  t'sscniini  duties  of  Ibe 
eachcr,  which  con^iit  in  adapting  his  instructions  to  Ihe  opening  ca- 
lacily  of  bis  popils;  in  supplying  them  with  constant  and  suitable 
mploymenf  ;  and  in  conducting  them  ifradually  from  things  more 
asy  to  things  more  difficult,  in  the  natural  order  of  Ihe  sciences.  The 
ruth,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  (hat  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  dilTerent 
nelhods  of  leaching,  consiilered  merely' as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a 
iractical  and  progressive  scheme,  for  directing  the  eiforts  of  those  >vbo 
re  ju^t  entering  opon  the  study  of  philosophy,  has  occupied  the  whulc 
Itention,  and  exhausted  the  ingenuity,  of  the  more  eminent  among 
ne  writers  to  uhom  1  have  alluded.     J'Mre  apptart  la  bttiill  xriintin-f 

regular  e'emtnliirij  aijsltm  of  ucaJtmical  iludy ;  a^i'eh  Mttiltp^  i]iccU- 
ttion  mith  practice,  principlti  iind  ruUi  viA  niilaUe  illuitralioa  oiid 
xtrciit.  might  embrace  tht,  mraru  which  item  betl  calculated  to  call 
3Tlfi  and  ilrenglken  the  inletlectuat  poaier)  of  youth.  It  is  of  less  nio- 
lent,  perliaps,  from  what  branches  of  science  or  of  art  the  materials  of 
!cture5,  constituting  such  a  system,  should  t>e  drawn  ;  provided  they 
e  carefully  adapted  to  the  actual  slate  of  information  in  which  stu- 
ents,  generally  speaking,  arc  found,  at  the  coramencemcnl  of  tlio 
ourse,  and  agreeing  in  their  tendency  to  create  liabils  of  diligence 
nd  of  independent  exertion.*  Were  it,  indeed,  the  main  object  of 
le  professor,  in  the  firat  class  of  phlloeophy,  lo  expound  the  doctrines 

*  The  aoUioT'i  sugj^itioDi  on  '  meant  of  improving  the  preiciit  ryitemi  of 
location,'  are  so  importnut  that  itc  liRVc  pvco  them  n  leparatu  place  in  our 
tge*. 

VOL.  r.  1ft 
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of  logic,  or  of  any  other  art  or  science,  tliere  can  be  no  doobt  ibitt 
lectures  ought  to  be  restricted  to  that  particular  end,  and  the  sboffi 
and  clearest  explanation,  which  he  could  devise,  would  best  semb 
pur^se.  But,  as  that  is  only  a  very  subordinate  part  of  bisaia,tf 
as  his  leading  object  is  not  so  much  ta  convey  information,  as  toM- 
ulate  indubtry,  and  cultivate  the  natural  abilities  of  his  pupils,  be  j£' 
]y  consiiders  himself  at  liberty  tu  make  choice  of  bis  materials  n 
the  wide  range  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  as  bound  by  nooio 
rule,  in  the  uhe  of  them,  than  that  of  making  Ibem  all  bearimoRf 
less  directly,  upon  the  point  which  he  wisbes  to  accomplish. 

Indeed,  there   is  even  a  particular  advantage  gained  by  selediK 
the  materials  of  the  lectures,  delivered  in  a  first  class  of  philosoph*. 
from  different  branches  of  the  sciences  and  arts.      The  variety  tffl^ 
jects«  thus  introduced  into  the  course,  is  more  likely  to  attract  tbeaOtf- 
tion  of  young  persons  of  different  dispositions,  talents,  and  habfli,  t^ 
if  the  lectures  were  of  a  more  systematic  and  homogeneous  chaiaticf- 
Some  may  be  captivated  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  otbersnay 
feel    a  greater  interebt  in  the  department  of  taste,  in   the  tfeorrof 
language,  and   in  the  rules  of  criticbm ;    and  when  the  coonwi  of 
attention  is  once  secured,  and  habits  of  application  thoroughly 6>nM^i 
it  is  con)paratively  easy  to  transfer  tbem  from  one  subject  touoibtf* 
Besides,  how  various  soever  the  subjects   may  be,  which  coBSlitik 
the  ground  work  of  such  lectures,  it  is  always  understood  fbat  tb^ 
shall  be  connected,  not  only  by  the  general   aim  of  the  teacher,  bi< 
by  the  relation  which  subsists  among  themselves  ;   and,  above  iU,lkift 
they  !<ihali  be  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  student,  step  by  step.* 
well  through  the  more  limited  field  of  knowledge  with  which  IkisIb 
be  made  actually  acquainted,  as  into  the  more  extensive  range  wbi:^ 
leads  to  greater  attainments.    The  method  of  teaching  by  geooetrical 
demonstration  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  of  all  tlx  modes  of 
communicating  science;  and,  in  pn>portion  as  the    principles  of  tba^ 
method  are  adhered  to,  in  constructing  a  scheme  of  elementary  casea- 
tion, so  much  more  complete  and  successful  will  it  be  found  io  pcK* 
tice. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials  here  presented  fotber«><i' 
er  as  the  subject  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  logic  class,  at  GlasgoVi'>' 
is  by  no  means  pretended  that  it  is  the  best,  or  the  most  approprui^r 
that  could  possibly  have  been  devised.  Many  valuable  additions  and 
changes  might  probably  be  suggested ;  and  yet,  imperfect  ao<l<l<D' 
cjent  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  aa^werat 
least  some  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  a  first  philosophical  edu* 
cation.  It  is  conducted  upon  principles,  too,  which  combiniDg  ei^ 
mentary  instruction  with  active  habits  on  the  part  of  Cbe  student,  se^c!*- 
to  be  strongly  recommended  by  the  most  intelligent  philosophers,  boib 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  **  Neque  est  omnino,*^  says  Cicero,  *'i^ 
uila,  in  qua  omnia,  qux  iWk  arte  effici  possunt,  a  doctore  tradantnr: 
sed  qui  primarum  et  ccrtarum  rerum  genera  ipsa  dedicerunt,  reliq^ 
non  incommode  persequuntur.'*  De  Oratore,'''^*^*  Q,uin  ipsis  doctoribu* 
hoc  esse  euro?  vclim,  ut  teneras  adhuc  mentes,  more  nutncuno.  moliiuf 
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Q.«lant,  et  satiari  velut  quodam  jucundioris  discipline  lacte  patiantur.*' 
^Qiftncl.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. — '*  The  business  of  education,'*  observes  Mr. 
^jljocke,  *'  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfect  the  learner  in  any  of  the  sciences, 
.but  to  give  bis  mind  that  freedom  and  disposition,  and  those  habits, 
^whicb  may  enable  him  to  attain  every  part  of  knowledge,  hiinselt.*'  ' 

'       The  details  of  Processor  Jardine's  course  of  instruction,  are  the 
' '  next  topic  in  his  work.     These  are  perhaps  more  important  in 
^'themselves  than  any  others  contained  in  the  book  ;  and  we  regret 
our  want  of  room  for  a  full  statement  of  them.     The  historical 
^idcetch  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  college  education,  which 
i-occupics  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  and  to  which  we  have  given  the 
r  largest  space  in  our  pages,  seemed  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention. 
,  The  Journal  of  Education  is  designed  to  be  chiefly  a  record  of 
..  facts,  from  which  attentive  minds  may  form  their  own  theories. — 
^  Facts  must  be  the  basis  of  every  rational  and  well-grounded  attempt 
r  «t  improvement ;  and  in  the  department  of  college  education  they 
i  are  of  peculiar  importance.    Every  candid  observer  must  be  aware 
X'  that  neither  in  England  nor  in  this  country,  has  the  progress  of 
:*  improvement  in  such  institutions  kept  pace  with  that  in  schools. — 
t^  The  condition  of  lower  seminaries  generally  is  much  more  nearly 
''  what  the  state  of  society  requires,  than  the  condition  of  colleges 
^  and   universities.      This  comparative  defect  in  the  character  of 
'    higher  seminaries  is  much  to  be  regretted;  and  every  sincere  well- 
'  -wisher  to  the  best  interests  of  society  must  wish  to  see  it  removed. 
It  is  impossible  that  colleges  and  universities  can  be  of  any  essen- 
tial benefit  to  a  community  like  ours,  if  they  adhere  to  a  species  of 
education  which  aims  at  little  that  is  useful,  nnd  lays  no  claim  to 
respect,  but  what  is  founded  on  a  romantic  veneration  for  antiquity. 
Seminaries  of  learning,  if  they  are  to  be  really  serviceable  to  gen- 
eral improvement  musit  endeavor  to  lead  and  not  be  content  with 
following  the  public  mind.     We  see  that  in  other  countries  publio 
isentiment  now  regards  some  of  the  once  venerated  scats  of  Icarn- 
ing  not  as  the  sources  from  which  proceed  the  fertilising  streams 
of  useful  knowledge — but  as  the  standing  pools  of  learned  sloth, 
sheltered  by  power  and  protected  by  privilege.     Now  nothing  can 
avert  similar  results  in  our  own  country,  but  vigorous  and  efhcient 
exertions  on  the  part  of  those  who  control   the  arrangements  of 
collegiate  institutions.     The  demands  of  society  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive a  bare  and  reluctant  attention,  they  should  be  promptly  met, 
they  should,  in  fact,  be  anticipated.    If,  in  this  privileged  coimtry, 
-where  science  and  learning  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  national  prosper- 
ity, and  of  freedom  in  the  purest  form  in  which  it  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  world — where  there  is  every  thing  to  prompt  a  bold  inquiry 
into  whatever  is  presented  to  the  mind,  and  every  thing  to  cherish 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  stimulate  personal  exertion;  if  in 
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such  a  form  and  condition  of  society,  public  institutioiu  for  tk 
promotion  of  science  are  permitted  to  lag,  and  to  sink  down  i* 
inactivity  and  insignificance,  the  neglect  is  unpardonable. 

It  is  under  these  impressions,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  se- 
cure a  more  extensive  and  watchful  attention  to  this  important  sd^ 
ject,  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  professor  Jardioe's 
history  of  improvement  in  the  university,  in  which  he  so  long  dift- 
charged  his  laborious  and  respected  office.  Our  extracts  fromtk 
Outlines  lia\  e  served,  we  think,  to  show  that  pubhc  sentiment  cia- 
not  ultimately  be  thwarted  or  baffled,  that  its  demands  must  k 
complied  with;  that  a  prudent  attention  to  the  state  of  societjvi 
secure  to  literary  institutions  the  respect  and  the  attachment  of  tk 
communities  in  which  they  are  placed;  and  that  a  moderate  butiim 
course  of  conduct,  even  in  an  individual,  may  accomplish  resok 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  limiuof 
a  review  will  not  admit  of  a  full  statement  of  all  the  methods  adopt- 
ed by  professor  Jardine  in  his  course  of  instruction ,  nor  even  of  all 
the  departments  in  which  he  produced  a  reformation.  The  subjects 
of  his  lectures,  as  presented  in  the  Outlines,  are  the  following:  the 
elements  of  iutellectual  science,  treated  in  a  plain,  practical,  and 
po()ular  style,  adapted  to  young  students;  the  formation  and  propesi 
of  language;  the  elements  of  intellectual  culture  and  improvemeot, 
apphed  to  the  various  faculties  of  man,  and  embracing  the  fbnnatiM 
and  refinement  of  taste.  From  the  remarks  on  the  composition  of 
lectures  for  a  first  class  in  philosophy  we  extract  the  foDowii^ 
passage,  as  ouc  which  contains  matter  highly  important  to  teacben 
in  every  department,  and  glows,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  simpk 
and  earnest  eloquence  of  a  mind  sincerely  and  warmly  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  young. 

*  TeaclicTS  of  philosophy,  generally  speaking,  address  their  pupils 
*froni  wriltrn  lectures  or  very  copious  notes.  Experience,  however, ba3 
convinced  me,  that  a  consiunt  and  slavish  reading  ousrbt  of  all  thinss  (o 
be  avoided  ;  and  that  a  mode  of  delivery  should  be  attempted,  more 
or  less  approaching  (o  extemporaneous  speaking.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  details,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which  may  be  read  with  adno* 
t.'ige  ;  but  upon  the  more  important  and  interesting  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  professor  hhou Id  speak  to  his  students  from  clear  and  just  views 
of  the  niatter  in  hand,  and  fntm  the  deep  impression  made  on  hisown 
miiid.  The  constant  reader  of  written  lectures  is  in  the  eyeofyuuib, 
a  sort  of  mechanirai  [)erformer;  and  can  seldom  avoid  becoming  tire- 
some and  monotonous  in  hi^  delivery,  ilow  well  soever  be  mi/ 
read,  he  cannot  give  the  proper  advantage  to  the  matter  of  bis  lectures, 
nor  acquire  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils  which  is  placeil 
within  his  reach.  The  frame  of  mind,  too,  in  which  the  lectures  maj 
have  been  composcil,  the  warmth  and  earnestness  which  may  have 
been  felt  in  the  lirdt  train  of  thought,  are  usually 'found  to  evaporate 
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k:  in  the  fonnal  reading  of  tlienif  when  that  tram  is  no  longer  kept  up  in 
i  tbo'  memory,  so  as  to  warm  the  imagination.  The  extempore  method, 
1^  also,  brings  the  mind  of  the  speaker  into  closer  contact  with  that  of 
^.  the  hearer ;  accommodates  itself  more  easily  to  the  want^  of  the  lat- 
,,  ter;  enables  the  teacher  to  repeat  what  has  not  been  fully  conceived^ 
~  to  change  the  mode  of  illustration,  to  relieve  the  attention,  to  excite 
'~  the  curioitity,  and  to  direct,  anticipate,  and  assist  the  students  in  a 
-'  great  variety  of  ways,  which  are  in  vain  to  be  expected  from  the  read* 
'^^  er  of  a  written  lecture. 

^-  The  practice  of  reading  has  another  bad  effect,  in  as  much  as  it 
-"&  precludes,  almost  entirely,  the  intercourse  of  looks  and  feeling  which 
£  should  subsist  between  the  professor  and  his  students,  during  the  de* 
^^  livery  of  the  lecture ;  for  it  would  make  but  little  difference,  provided 
j^  he  were  distinctly  heard,  if  the  reader  were  concealed  altogether,  and 
pronounced  his  discourse  in  a  contiguous  apartment.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  lectures  are  delivered  extempore,  as  the  expression  comes 
warm  from  the  active  thought  and  animated  feelings  of  the  teacher, 
there  is  produced  in  the  moment  a  species  of  sympathetic  influence 
between  him  and  his  pupils,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  but  of 
which  the  effects  are  well  understood.  He,  too,  who  speaks  extempore 
can  look  around  with  freedom,  and  form  an  estimate  not  only  of  the 
attention  which  is  bestowed,  but  also  of  the  interest  with  which  the 
lecture  is  received.  He  perceives,  from  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance and  the  attitude  of  the  body,  whether  the  mind  of  the  student 
is  caught  and  carried  along  by  the  argument,  or  whether  he  is  left  he- 
bind  and  laboring  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  The 
advantages  arising  from  this  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  eye. 
in  a  numerous  class,  composed  principally  of  very  young  men,  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  They  have  been  appreciated  less  or 
more  by  all  teachers,  and  turned  to  a  practical  use  by  such  as  had 
sufficient  skill  to  mark  their  tendency. 

I  have  heard,  from  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  who  was  long  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  this  university,  that  almost  every  ses- 
sion  there  were  some  of  bis  students,  from  whose  countenances  and 
general  behavior  he  was  enabled  to  judge  whether  his  lectures  wero 
fully  understood.  There  was  an  intelligent  and  composed  posture  of 
the  body  which  he  could  easily  distinguish  from  that  which  denoted  af 
doubtful  or  unsatisfied  mind.  '*  One  session,"  said  he,  **  I  observed  an 
intelligent  student  who  generally  sat  in  the  same  place,  with  his  back 
to  the. wall.  When  be  perfectly  understood  the  lecture,  he  sat  with 
his  body  bending  forwards,  in  the  attitude  of  animated  attention  ;  but 
whenever  he  found  mc  above  his  level,  he  threw  his  body  back  to 
the  wall,  and  continued  in  a  careless  posture.  That  was  a  signal  to 
roe.  I  instantly  retreated,  took  up  the  subject  in  another  form  ;  and 
never  ceased  my  efforts  till  my  marksman  bent  forward,  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  attentive  position.  Then  we  went  on  harmoniously  to* 
gether."  ' 

The  second  part  of  professor  Jardine's  work  is  devoted  to  a  par- 
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ticular  account  of  his  method  of  conducting  the  buaiiiefli  ^  h 
classy  and  to  some  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  tti' 
and  other  departments  of  university  business. 

The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  professor's  method,  was  a  prof» 
sive  series  of  compositions  or  themes  on  the  subjects  of  his  ledsa 
These  afforded  a  useful  exercise  in  recalling  and  considerii^lk 
subjects  which  the  professor  investigated,  and  thus  training  it 
mind  to  the  invaluable  habits  of  attention  and  reflection.  Bat  if 
was  not  the  only  benefit  of  such  exercises:  they  cultivated, tt ft 
same  time,  a  facility  and  accuracy  in  writing,  which  was  ttitiB 
aided  and  improved  by  the  collateral  exercise  of  recapituln. 
orally,  the  substance  of  each  lecture — a  practice  which  tei^ 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  habit  of  extemporaneous  address.  Aaolitf 
valuable  exercise  consisted  in  giving,  in  presence  of  the  protai 
and  the  class,  an  oral  abstract  of  whatever  author  a  studeol  o^ 
happen  to  be  reading  at  his  leisure  hours;  another  in  giw  ^ 
and  accurate  definitions  on  subjects  proposed  without  prenedbooo; 
and  another,  in  mutual  instruction  applied  to  coraposition  lod  criti- 
cism. 

Professor  Jardine's  discipline  and  general  management  «m 
peculiarly  happy.  An  account  of  these  may  be  (bund  in  the  Uil- 
ed  States  Literary  Gazette,  for  December  1st,  1825. 

The  character  of  professor  Jardine  as  an  instructer  caimot  be 
more  justly  or  more  happily  given,  than  by  Applying  to  hioBeif  i 
passage  from  his  own  work. 


'  The  possession  even  of  professional  knowledge,  and  Ibe  art  of 
rounicating  it  successfully  to  otherst  are  two  very  different  thingi,'' 
though  the  former,  as  has  just  been  remarkedf  is  often  held  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  want  of  the  latter,  or  even  as  superseding  the  neceoitf 
of  such  a  quah'fication.  The  professional  art,  however,  so  to  call  it. 
comprehending  that  of  managing  a  numerbus  class  of  young  peisosSi 
requires  an  assemblage  of  qualities  which  are  not  alwajrs  found  united. 
An  ardent  and  dih'gent  search  for  the  particular  knowledge  required- 
^Ihe  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  those  to  wboa 
it  is  to  be  communicated — the  kind,  prudent,  and-  discreet  raanageawet 
of  different  characters— the  wise  administration  of  discipline — finnoes! 
and  self  possession  in  bestowing  praise  and  inflicting  censure — readines 
to  meet  unexpected  demands  for  information — the  removing  of  obsti- 
cles,  and  the  solving  of  difficulties — are  all,  in  their  turn,  required  c( 
the  teacher  of  philosophy.* 

In  all  these  charncteristics  of  an  accomplished  instructer,  pr^ 
fessor  Jardine  was  a  model  of  excellence  which, — if  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  the  term,  when  speaking  of  human  beings, we  miglH 

justly  cnll  perfect.      It  has  seldom,  perhaps,  fallen  to  the  lot  ''J 
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laii  to  labor  so  long  in  a  useful  oflice,  or  with  sodistingiusliL'd  ^uc- 

es3,  or  with  so  profound  respect  aad  hcart-fclt  gratitude  from  those 

^rwhom  he  labored.  The  good  old  age  of  this  venerable  man  dif- 

^n  but  little  from  his  earlier  years.     Though  in  retirement,  he  is 

,^ill  zealously  employed  as  a  reformer  in  education — still  enjoys  the 

jght  of  a  serene  and  cheerful  mind,  beaming  a  pure  and  exalted 

\iappine8S  on  all  within  its  sphere  of  intercourse. 


^^/The  Moral  Characters  of  TheophrashtSj  in  the  Graeca  Majora^  tt- 
[^      erally  translated  into  Knglish^  to  which  are  subjoined  Explanatory 
and  Philological  Notes,   Fbr  the  Use  of  Studejits,  Andover:  1826, 
:  oj      8vo.  pp.  36. 

^"^     The  author  of  this  little  work  has  acquitted  himself  ably  of  the 
^taak  he  has  undertaken.    The  translation,  though  literal,  is  in  gen* 
eral  neat  and  classical,  and  much  of  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  the 
^^  Greek  satirist  may  be  found  in  the  corresponding  English. 
^'^      The  general  remarks  on  translation,  contained  in  the  preface, 
^'  We  we  think,  just.    An  ambitious  and  industrious  student  will  make 
a^  sach  a  work  useful,  without  permitting  it  to  be  necessary  to  hin^— * 
y'  he  will  judge  of  it,  as  of  the  original,  for  himself,  and  will  render 
it  subservient  to  his  views,  without  an  undiscriminating  adherence 
to  its  decisions.     Employed  in  this  way,  a  translation,  instead  of 
'^    doing  harm,  will  be  productive  of  much  good;  and  to  those  who 
would  abuse  one  by  making  it  the  substitute  for  exertion,  the  apolo- 
gies and  means  of  negligence  are  ever  abundant.     To  students 
therefore  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  this 
agreeable  writer,  we  cheerfully  recommend  our  author's  work,  as 
a  judicious  auxiliary  to  their  eflforts  for  this  purpose. 

Mt  has  been  remarked  by  an  elegant  and  learned  writer*  upon 
classical  education,  that  **  translations  are  the  bane  of  scholarship." — 
But  this  general  truth,  to  which  all  scholars  will  heartily  assent,  may 
have  its  exceptions ;  fur  there  are  studied  at  our  colleges,  extracts 
from,  at  least,  one  Greek  author,  at  a  time  when  the  student,  from  bis 
limited  knowledge  of  Greek,  cannot  fully  understand  them,  without 
fsometbing  more  than  the  ordinary  facilities  of  grammars  and  lexicons. 
Tbisautlu)r  is  Theophrastus.  From  the  abruptness  of  his  style — from 
the  present  corrupted  state  of  his  text — from  his  frequent  allusions  to 
customs,  festivals,  and  religious  rites — and  from  bis  using  words  and 

•  Shepherd,  Joyce,  and  Carpcnter*s  Systematic  Education,  Vol. !.  Introductoiy 
Essay. 
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phrases  not  found  in  any  other  author  ;  or,  if  found,  nol  used  in  ^ 
same  sense,  I  am  convinced,  from  tny  own  obsenration,  that  it  n  ^^ 
dom  that  a  student  at  college,  in  his  Fresfamao  jear,  understands  12 
author  thoroughly,  or  relishes  him  with  taste.  1  have  therefore  prt- 
sented  to  him  a  literal  English  version  of  the  extracts  from  The  Mf- 
al  Cfiaracters  of  this  author  in  the  first  volume  io  the  Graeca  Maj<^; 
and  have  subjoined  to  it,  numerous  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  Fa 
having  done  this,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apologr ': 
the  instructers  of  our  youth.  For  while  they  cannot  deprecate,  xoi 
than  myself,  a  general  and  free  use  of  translation^  among  students  iii 
tending  to  destroy  critical  scholarship,  independence  of  thought.  ^^ 
tient  and  laborious  research,  and  one  of  the  great  benefits  iitri^c. 
from  the  study  of  the  dead  languages — the  sharpening  and  discip:^- 
ing  of  the  mental  powers  ;  they  must  be  aware,  that  the  peculiarius 
of  Theophrastus  require  peculiar  aids.  For  to  understand  his  trr- 
quent  allusions  to  local  customs,  reference  must  be  made  to  many 
books,  to  which  few  students  have  access. 

In  the  translation,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  literal  at  potsi^ff 
without  doing  violence  to  our  own  language;  and  to  give  toet^e^ 
Greek  word,  its  best  and  most  appropriate  word  in  English;  uni 
whenever  the  sense  of  a  word  in  the  Greek,  cannot  be  expressed  with- 
out using  three  or  four  in  English,  these  are  connected  togetlier  bj  hy- 
phens. It  would  have  been  a  much  easier  task  to  bav^  writteu  ai 
elegant  and  free  translation  of  this  author ;  for  in  that  case,  one  wouiii 
not  be  restrained  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  but  would  lake  hif 
thoughts,  and  mould  them  into  what  form  he  pleased.  Such  a  renioa 
might  have  sounded  better  to  an  English  ear — but  would  not  bive 
been  Theophrastus. 

The  extracts  from  Longinui^  in  the  Majora,  I  have  partly  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  But  as  the  difficulties  of  this  author  conjtst, 
chielly,  in  bis  language  and  thought,{they  may  be  surmounted  by  paticflt 
and  vigorous  application.  I  have  therefore  hesitated  to  compiets 
and  publish  this  work,  thinking  that  it  might  uot  subserve  the  caose 
of  Classical  Literature.' 

Tlie  hesitation  of  the  translator,  in  this  case,  is  creditable  to  his 
diflidence  of  his  own  judgement;  but  we  hope,  it  will  not  have  an 
ultimate  influence  on  his  decision.  The  truth  had  better  be  freok- 
ly  told  at  once,  that  in  many  seminaries  in  this  country,  not  od^ 
the  pupil  but  the  teacher  needs  such  helps  as  are  afforded  by  trass* 
lotion  and  copious  explanatory  notes.  If  judiciously  used,  these  will 
be  highly  beneficial  ;  and  if  not,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the 
translator.  A  translation  and  a  collection  of  notes,  such  as  are 
appended  to  Theophrastus,  if  carried  through  a  large  proportion  of 
the  harder  authors,  would  be  serviceable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
efforts  both  of  learners  and  teachers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  text,  translation,  and  notes,  in  the  pres- 
ent publication  are  remarkably  convenient ;  and  the  execution  ot 
the  work,  by  its  beauty  and  accuracy  reflects  credit  on  its  publishers- 
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LONDON    GYMNASTIC    INSTITUTION. 


A  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  persons  resident  at  the  East  End  of  the 
metropolis  was  recently  held  to  take  into  consideration  the  practicability  of 
forming  a  Branch  Establishment  of  the  London  Gymnastic  Institution  for  tbo&e 
resident  in  this  part  of  London.-^Dr.  Gilchrist  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  thnt  if  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  the  successful  culti- 
TBtion  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  Germany,  and  various  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
were  not  decisive  of  the  utility  and  practicability  of  such  Institutions,  they  had  now 
the  decisive  fact  that  such  an  Institution  had  been  succcsi*rul!y  introduced  in  this 
metropolis.  The  projectors  have,  in  consequence  of  tlie  distance  of  the  Gymnasium 
from  persons  resident  in  that  district,  desired  to  try  the  practicability  of  a  Branch 
Jostitation  for  the  Eastern  part  of  the  metropolis.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred  re- 
apectable  young  men  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  tlie  parent  Institution.  He 
liad  lately  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ilume,  that  efforts  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
made  to  form  a  Branch  Establishment  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  he  had  no 
4ioabt  that  another  would  be  instituted  in  Surrey.  He  concluded  by  adverting  to 
the  testimony  of  persons  of  high  medical  reputation  as  to  the  benefits  that  must  be 
derived  in  crowded  cities  from  the  pursuit  of  such  exercises. 

Dr.  Black,  in  movins:  the  first  Resolution,  declaring  the  beneficial  nature  of 
IJjmnastic  exercises,  stated  that  tlie  advantages  were  self  evident. 

The  seconder  of  the  motion  spoke  from  experience  of  the  great  effects  of  the 
system.  He  had  been  a  poor,  emaciated,  hungry  looking  figure  of  a  man,  with  most 
weak  hams,  and  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  had  given  him  bulk  and  strength 
and  respectability  of  appearance.  A  few  moming^s  exercise  had  put  to  flit^ht  a 
coDiplaint  brought  on  by  sedentary  habits,  which  medicine  bad  failed  to  remove, 
and  be  stood  forth  like  one  regenerated.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  early 
rising,  and  walking  or  riding,  would  fully  suffice — this  was  a  mistake.  The 
Gymnasium  had  put  into  motion  muscles  which  were  never  disturbed  by  ordinary- 
exercises.  It  was,  besides,  no  easy  matter,  especially  for  a  young  man,  to  pursue 
an  J  solitary  exercise  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  supposed,  most  erroneously, 
bj  some,  that  the  exercises  were  of  a  pugilistic  nature.  No  better  proof  could  be 
adduced  than  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  members,  and 
xnofit  zealously  performed  their  exercbes.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Captain  Morrison,  of  the  R.  N.,  proposed  the  resolution,  declaring  the  neccs* 
sity  of  a  Branch  establishment  for  that  part  of  the  Metropolis.  Dr.  Paris,  who 
had  ably  written  on  the  subject  of  public  health,  had  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  such  institutions  beio^  established  in  the  Metropolis.  He  could^ 
"with  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoKcn,  bear  the  testimony  of  his  experience  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  gymnastics,  and  to  the  highly  pleasurable  nature  of 
the  exercise. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  that  no  higher  autliority  would  be 
produced  for  the  adoption  of  these  exercises  than  that  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  whose  skill 
in  his  profession  was  unrivalled  ;  that*  gentleman  was  prevented  by  his  engage- 
ments from  attending,  but  he  bad  written  a  letter  on  the  subject,  one  passage  nt* 
VOL.  I.  70 
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which  was  worthy  the  particular  atteolion  of  the  meetiog.  The  doctor  sid. 
^  It  has  long  appeared  to  uie  a  desideratum  to  obtaio  for  the  ioliabiUbU  n 
ihib  crowded  metropolis,  pale,  efficieot,  and  auimating  methods  uf  attiioiu' 
that  exercise  which  i^  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  health  and  rtr«§E' 
of  our  population:  a  very  large  porliou  is  confined  thr«iugh  the  day,  ia  otft- 
pations  wnich  are  quite  stdeotarjr,  i.nd  often  requiring  rery  uofuforable,  oj, 
even  mischievous  position*  of  the  hody,  during  their  coulinuaote.  To  twoia^ 
act  this  preponderant e  ol'  sedentary,  o\er  active  pun^uits  London  furtu^s 
very  little  invitation  or  opportunity  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  internal  exutemoli 
the  most  inviting  lorms,  being  abundantly  piovided,  that  the  majority  of  liv* 
thus  circumstanced  are  led  to  attempt  the  removal  of  languor,  exhaustion,  sod  ts* 
por,  by  having  recourse  to  internal  «/imuyi  instead  of  active  cneerful  excrcffe.  Tic 
multiplied  evils  which  Oow  from  tliis  ill  contrived  method  to  remedy  the  (hi!)  i^- 
fjculties  arising  from  sedentary  occupation,  1  need  not  detail  to  you— wirtiW 
catalogue,  both  physical  ai:d  moral,  you  have  too  many  op|K>rtiinities  to  be«* 
accurately  acquuuted.^  In  conclusion  the  doctor  said,  ^  M v  confideucc  I »; 
remark,  does  not  rest  upon  the  iullueoce  of  the  exercises  of  (lie  GymDaeion  iptii 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  States,  as  proclaimed  by  their  po^tsaod  Idstornaii 
but  upon  unquestionable  inductions  from  tlie  nature  of  man,  as  a  seonliTe  ofi^ 
ed  being,  together  with  the  results  of  the  few  scattered  c&periujents  (wimbtd  tj 
our  own  times.  1  need  not  adrl  that  1  fully  believe  jour  plan  muFt  tnctwit  «:f^ 
ducod  under  the  very  powerful  auspicefl  of  Professor  Voelker,  and  strasfh  tpprc- 
elating  the  wants  of  our  lellow  citizens,  1  cannot  admit  the  poss^ibiiity  ol  uilueiD 
the  very  interesting  attempt  to  improve  energies  of  the  Britiab  nation.' 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclaniatioD. 

Mr  Reynolds,  the  Master  of  the  bcmiuary  near  Pentonville,  stated,  that  he  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  try  the  effect  of  gjn  na»tic  eiercwstt 
eradicated  disordered  system,  contracted  in  the  pursuit  of  bb  atocatioM;  hi 
had  tried  it  with  the  utmost  success. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  spoke  with  great  ability  on  the  subject,  and  re«oli>tK« 
for  the  formation  of  a  Branch  Institution,  were  carried  unanimously.  Tbeaea- 
bcrs  are  to  manage  it  by  a  Committee,  and  it  was  stated,  that  tbe  CentrJ  l»ti- 
tiition  would  give  it  every  assistance  in  its  power.  Thanks  were  voted  V*  tbe 
Chairman  and  to  Professor  Voelker ;  and  after  a  considerable  namber  of|)(tMtf 
had  enrolled  their  names,  and  subscribed  liberally,  the  meeting  f«|iarated. 

AMERICAN   SUxVDAY   SCHOOL    UNION. 

[The  interesting  intelligence  contained  in  tiiis  article  is  extracted  fit«i  the 
Second  Annual  report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  We  regret  that 
our  limits  restrict  us  at  present  in  our  extracts  from  this  report  ;  and  we  wcflid 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  whole 
article,  as  given  in  the  American  Sunday  School  Magazine  for  tbe  m(«th  of 
June.  Speaking  from  observation,  we  can  safely  say  that  in  Great  Britaio  ao 
means  have  been  found  so  effective  as  Sunday  Schools  for  elevating  the  moral  iHl 
intellectual,  ns  well  as  the  religious,  character  of  tbe  great  body  of  tbe  pnpk. 
I'he  same  thing,  to  a  considerable  extent  it  true,  of  tbe  cities  at  least,  in  tfab 
country.] 

The  demands  of  your  Society  on  the  labors  of  its  managers  arc  of  so  varied  % 
character,  that  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  appoiot  committees  from  our  ova 
number,  in  order  to  conduct  its  business  with  greater  precision  and  despatch. 

The  Committee  of  Publication,  which  came  into  existence  with  the  PhiladH- 
phia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  has  a  large  and  important  field  of  exertioa 
allotted  to  it  in  the  operations  of  your  board.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  th« 
American  Sunday  School  Magazine,  issued  under  the  superinteodence  of  this  com- 
mittee, have  bccu  published  monthly  during  the  past  year. 
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It  bas  been  the  means  of  diffusiog  a  knowledge  of  sabbath  school  exertions ;  of 
leading,  in  several  instances,  to  the  formation  of  new  schools  and  auxiliaries ;  and 
of  advancing,  in  various  ways,  the  interests  of  your  society.  Your  Managers 
have  observed  with  regret,  that  improper  books  are  too  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  youlh— books  abounding  with  foolishness,  vulgarity,  and  falsehood,  or 
otherwise  defi(*ient  in  relation  to  their  moral  influence.  And  the  experience 
of  the  civilised  world  demooi^trates  that  the  character  of  the  man  is  built  on  the 
principles  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  child.  Your  board  have  felt  desirous 
therefore,  not  only  of  furnishing  their  own  schools  with  suitable  books ;  but  of 
introducing  such  books  into  schools  of  a  different  description,  and  of  rendering 
thetu  so  abundant  as  to  force  out  of  circulation  those  which  tend  to  mislead  the 
aiind,  and  to  fill  it  with  what  must  l>e  injurious  to  it  in  subsequent  life. 

I'he  title  of  the  little  magazine  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  under  the  name  of 
*  Teacher's  Offering,'  has  been  changed  to  Youth^s  Frikkd.  It  was  com- 
menced in  January  1825,  with  an  edition  of  tiOOO  copies,  and  less  than  Jifltf  sub- 
scribers In  August  of  the  same  year  the  edition  was  increased  to  5000  and  the 
back  numbers  reprinted.  In  April  of  the  present  year,  tlic  edition  was  increased 
to  7000,  and  subsequently  to  10,000.  This  little  publication  is  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  children  of  our  schools,  and  finds  its  way  into  families  of  different  persua- 
sions. Were  the  rapidity,  with  which  it  has  gone  into  circulation,  a  sure  test  of 
its  utility,  that  utility  would  be  almost  unexampled.  Two  thousand  copies  arc 
8ubsc:ribed  for,  in  this  city  alone,  and  exertions  will  be  made  to  circulate  it  in 
other  places. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  by  your  board  during  the  year,  we  are 
able  to  state  that  there  are  in  connection  with  your  society  four  hundred  auxU-' 
tones,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  schooU^  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  teachers^  and  one  hundred  and  thtrty-Jice  thousand  and 
serentyfour  scholars.  The  increase  of  sabbath  scholars  in  connexion  with  your 
society,  during  the  past  year,  is  forty-two  thousand  thrct;  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.  Estimating  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  in  the  United  States  not  con<A 
nected  with  tliis  Union,  at  forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six^t 
gives  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  andeiq;hty  thousand  who  in  tliis  country  actual- ; 
Tj  receive  the  benefit  of  sabbath  school  instruction. 

In  the  last  report,  your  managers  presented  a  general  survey  of  sunday  schools 
throughout  the  world,  so  far  as  irifbrmution  could  ite  obtained  ;  and  their  number 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  United  States,  was  supposed  to  be  eight  hundred  and 
£fty-s«ven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five.  Our  information  concerning  foreign 
countries  has  not  since  that  |)erioil,  been  greatly  augmented;  though  we  arc  able 
to  state  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re(K)rt  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
Dinety-four  schools,  six  hundred  and  seventy  teachers,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  scholars.  If  the  present  number  of  scholars  in 
foreign  countries  is  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  your  board  think  tlie  number 
cannot  be  less,  and  if  the  number  in  the  UnitPd  States  not  connected  with  this 
society  be,  as  before  stated ;  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  and  seventy- 
four  under  your  care  being  added,  will  give  a  grand  total  of  one  million  and 
eighty  thousand  sabbath  scholars  in  the  world. 

We  are  happy  in  bcin<  able  to  repoit,  that  there  have  been,  both  in  thu 
country  and  Great  Britain,  manifest  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
sabbath  schools.  One  of  these,  in  whi<:h  your  managers  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  most  hearty  concurrence,  is  tiic  limitation  of  scripture  lessons  and 
the  allotment  of  the  same  lesson  to  the  class  or  clas.<!es  which  may  be  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Though  your  board  are  pleased  with  the  dil- 
igence which  is  exhibited  in  committmg  many  passages  of  the  word  of  God  to 
memory,  they  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  they  consider  the  number  of  verMis 
recited  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  your  scholars  in  divine 
knowledge.  The  words  which  are  learned  to  day  way  be  forgotten  to-morrow  : 
-bat  what  is  clearly  understood  and  forcibly  felt,  may  remain  to  enlighten  the 
mind  and  purify  the  heart  fi^rever.     Your  board  would  therefore  recommeHd  to 
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their  teachers,  and  (hey  would  urge  it  as  a  matter  of  6r*C  importance,  thit  tfaff 
discourage,  as  far  as  iUey  can  tafelj  do  so,  tlie  reciting  of  Scripture  kmami 
rote,  merely  Tor  the  «ake  of  repcatiog  a  great  number  of  venea ;  and  tbat  tRJ 
endeavor  to  make  their  scholars  understand  and  apply  to  theimelves  tbetna 
of  revelatioD.  In  this  endeavor  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  clerical  bieti.mfe 
render  you  much  asHMance  hy  eiplaioing  to  the  teachers,  io  BiUecbsma 
otherwise  during  the  week,  the  lesion  to  be  recited  oo  the  succeeding  nbbsti 

Another  improvement,  the  good  effert>  of  which  are  too  obvioos  to  becw- 
looked,  is  the  cstublif^hment  of  juvenile  libraries  in  connectioo  with  no^ 
schooh.  In  some  h  hools  the  pri\ilege  of  using  the  library  is  the  only  nmi 
of  merit,  and  the  forfeiture  of  that  privilege  the  only  puni»hmeot  inflicted.  Bit 
the  benefit  of  the  library  is  by  no  an  ans  confined  to  the  scholars.  By  it  a  task 
for  reading  is  created  in  the  older  inhabitants  of  a  neigh l^oriiood,  and  icitioB 
knowliKige,  communicated  in  the  most  instructing  way,  finds  an  entraiirt  ie 
families  to  whi(  h  it  could  gain  ncceii9  by  no  other  means. 

In  a  few  of  your  s*  hools,  another  improvement  has  been  introduced  worti'Trf 
general  imitation  It  i^  the  formation  of  thoi«  into  Bible  Clbsse»  who  bxn'ts- 
joyed,  for  some  time,  the  common  advanthges  of  religious  inslrurtioD.  »tMi 
sabbath  school^  afi()rd,  and  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age.  By  meaiisoffbdc^ 
youth,  when  tlic\  have  become  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  UHnlfierrisef 
of  the  school,  may  yet  receive  the  I)enefi1  and  be  subject  fo  the  rcstnnt*  of  re- 
ligious instruc  tion.  The  promotion  of  Bible  Classes  in  connection  with  tkir  otitfr 
o|)erali«Mi'«  has  rome  before  your  board  as  a  subject  of  high  interest.  Fsrtiloo 
uumerous  and  well  attested  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  speak  of  tbevabiecif 
Bible  Chissmst ruction;  and  your  board  feel  constrained,  by  the  deMcn oi  their 
organisation,  to  take  surh  measures  as  are  consistent  with  tlieir  other  duties  (x 
its  extension,  and  do  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  earnest  adoption  of  era? 
friend  of  their  c?  use. 

I.VDIAN    CIVILISATION. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  correspondence,  that  the  Creek  fndiaBi  u* 
alive  to  the  grc.it  object  of  educating  their  children ;  and  the  delegatioo  ncrdAf 
in  Washington  ha>  appropriated  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  of  their  means  ti 
be  (lispnsed  of,  under  the  direction  of  ihe  President  of  the  United  Statei,  n  pro- 
moting^ it.  We  see  in  this  mm  h  to  admire.  Indians  are  made  sensible  of  tk 
necessity  of  educHion,  nnd  feeling  the  need  of  it  themselves  they  seektocflifff 
i(s  advanlnqes  and  its  l.'lcs^ings  upon  tijeir  oflspring.  The  Creeks  have  foOwwJ 
the  Choctaws  and  the  Chicka-aws— and  these  again  the  Clieiokees,  all  of  wl«« 
have  allotterl  lartre  annuities  for  the  same  object.  Thus  far  the  great  Soathert 
tribes  have  acted  in  con<  ert,  and  upon  a  iubject  which  is  highly  interesting  to  bo- 
uianity,  and  Ijonorable  to  themselves.  Oniario  RqwUtry. 

Extract  of  a  tcft(r  from  OpotlUe  Yoholo^  and  others^  eompanng  the  Crttkie^ 
tion^  tn  the  Hccntart/  of  IVar^  dated  fVashingtofiy  Ut  of  Jipril^  1826. 

"  W'e  have  consulted  on  our  talk  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  beoe/ib  dcrif' 
able  from  a  icood  education.  It  -^ives  us  f)leasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  «t, 
tliat  w«;  disc-over  nofhinp  in  our  father  Ihi*  President,  yrnirself,  and  Colooel  Mc- 
Keiincy,  »  ut  the  «.|ri(  test  juj-ticc,  fiiendship,  and  humaiiiiy,  as  evinced  ciuriii;i.«r 
intercourse  on  suhjec  t«.  oi  |H'cuiiar  charac  ter  and  interest.  Any  m^oniDicDdi* 
tion  eiiianrilin^'  /ro:n  this  hiuh  source,  demands  rcspe<-t  and  attention.  Tbe«' 
ampl'--  V(MJ  poirjied  at  in  Me^trs.  llid^e  and  Vann,  are  loo  striking  tn  be  r»*i-*l*^ 
and  w^-  h.tve  therefore  accepted  your  talk,  not  only  as  the  talk  of  friendsLijs  Let 
with  grateful  hearts  as  children,  at  a  time  we  hope,  when  the  thrt?:i(eniu<;  ^I'-^rm 
is  hushed  to  HJenr  e,  and  our  people  left  to  breathe  ir.  the  calm  of  ijcaccrhi  tac 
gr;.\e'of  their  lathery. 

We  ha\e  apprMprialed  Iwenty-fou.  thousand  dolbrs,  to  l>c  placed  in  the  hnnJ' 
•of  the  ^fC■^idelJt,  to  he  applied  for  the  education  of  Ci^k  voulh,  at  the  t-'a* 
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.jfipriDgt  in  Kentucky,  entertaioiog  a  coofideDt  belief  that  Colone]  Johnson,  who  14 
Jmown  to  UB,  and  who  lives  at  that  place,  and  who  is  represented  to  us  a  brave 

■joan,  will  himseir  see  to  their  being  treated  in  sach  a  way  as  will  accord  with 
Aur  expectations  of  a  man  who  has  deserved  such  an    appellation    from  his 

[country.   Our  Secretaries  are  authorised  to  enter  into  proper  and  specific  arrange- 

!.iiient8  with  you  on  the  subject,  at  a  time  most  convenient  to  his  leisure. — We  are 
your  friends  and  brothers.'* 

•      [Copy.]— Departmewt  of  War.— Q^c  Indian  Affairt^  April  3, 1826. 

To  O-PoTn-LK-YoHOLo,  and  others,  members  of  the  Creek  Delegation. 
'"     Friends  and  Brothert^^Y our  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Ist  inst. 

is  received,  in  which  ^ou  have  assigned  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  of  the  pro- 
'ceeds  of  the  treaty  recently  executed  by  you,  for  the  education  ofjrour  child>enf 
^Rt  the  Choctaw  Academy,  at  the  Blue  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  under  the  direction 

of  the  Baptist  General  Convention.  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  convey 
^  you  the  high  approbation  of  your  Great  Father  as  also  of  his  own,  of  an  act 

which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Creeks,  and  attach- 
tmeni  to  the    best  interest  of  tlieir  offipring ;  and  directs  also,  tliat  I  prepare 

regulations  for  the  government  of  those  funds,  for  your  sanction,  and  his  approval. 
:  I  am  prepared  to  submit  the  same  to  your  secretaries,  to  whom  the  execution  of 

the^  specific  arrangements  are  referred  by  you,  at  any  time  when  it  may  suit 
■  their  convenience  to  call  at  my  office. 

Your  Friend  and  Brotlier,  Thos.  L.  McKennxt. 

h 

MECHANICS^   INSTITUTIONS. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1795,  Mr  John  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philos-. 
Opby,  in  this  University,  bequeathed  his  valuable  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Mo- 
aeum  and  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  system  of  popular  edu« 
cation  to  both  sexes.  The  Professor  died  on  tiie  16th  January,  1796,  and  on 
9tb  June  following,  a  Seal  of  Cause  was  obtained  for  the  Andersonian  Institu- 
tion, and  since  that  time,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Geog^ 
raphy.  Botany,  &c.  have  been  taught  in  it.  In  ISOO,  Dr.  Birkbeck  introduced  r 
class  for  mechanics.  In  180U,  Dr.  Ure  extended  the  library,  and  in  1822,  aMu- 
aeum  was  added  to  the  Institution.  The  noble  example  set  by  Professor  Ander* 
•00,  has  since  been  followed  by  a  number  of  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1799,  a  similar  In«ti(ution  was  founded  in  London,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Garnet,  till  then  Profe«sor  of  the  Andersonian  Institution.  The  plan  of  the 
Mechanics'  Class,  has  found  ils  way  to  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Mechanics^  Class  of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  and  tiie  Class  of  the  Glas- 
gow Mechanics^  Institution,  are  in  a  most  fiourishing  condition.  The  latter  was 
ried  in  November,  1823.  Messrs.  Steel,  Longstaff,  and  Deuchar,  have  been 
successive  Lecturers,  on  Mechanics  and  Chemistry,  Mr.  Brown  Lectures  on 
popular  Anatomy  and  Plijsiology,  and  Mr.  Mc'Fadyengnve  Lectures  on  Natural 
History.  At  present  there  are  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  Mec'hanics  attend- 
ing these  classes,  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  From  Messrs.  Claud,  Girdwood 
a^  Co.^  Mechanics'  hhop,  there  aie  140  students,  and  from  Mr.  William  Dunn's 
66,  who  attend  the  latter  class.  The  woi  king  models  and  apparatus  of  both 
Classes  are  now  no  very  nutncous  nnd  vulu*)blc,  a.«  to  answer  ail  (he  purposes 
of  experiment.  The  Libraries  contain  upwaids  of  3,400  volumes.  Dr.  Ure  gave 
m  Lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  ercotin?  a  inouumcnt  to  the  memory  of  James 
Watt,  and  Mr.  Longstafl*  followed  the  example,  or,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
last  Report  of  tiie  GIj^^row  Mci  honits'  ln<>ii(ution,  '  A  Ic'&timony  to  the  depart- 
ed wortli  of  one  of  the  mo;^t  illustrious  of  idch  ;  — to  a  Mechanic,  and  a  Mechanic 
of  Glasgow.' — The  value  of  Mechanical  Institutions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fbJIowins:  words,  which  arc  taken  from  the  rejvjrt  alluded  to : — 

•  The  Committee  linvc  to  toni;rotula!e  the  Members  of  the  Institution,  and  all 
(hose  intcrc-tcd  m  its  wrlf.irn,  on  the  ^tale  of  t>ro-peri(y  in  which  the  termination  of 
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its  second  jear  iias  fouDd  it ;  nor  is  the  happaneH  which  thu  reflectioo  excte,i 
the  least  abated  by  appreheowioos  regarding  its  stabilitj  for  the  fatore.  Tk# 
fioulty  attendant  on  its  first  estublishment  has  l>een  more  than  overcome ;  tfec  IR 
first  trying  years — those  ordeals  of  it»  practicahility,  have  |ia»8ed  awaj,  ai^i' 
the  Institution  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  Altof^ther,  the  pmi^iecis  wikh  i  d- 
fordis  pi'omise  with  no  little  degree  of  certainty,  that  this  Instituiioo  willbeupff- 
manent  as  it  is  useful.  Not  only  are  our  fellow  luechaDtcs  thus  put  in  poMiHi 
of  a  con^oliduted  establishment,  whence  they  can  always  derive  amweuatui 
instruction  of  the  most  profitable  kind,  and  at  the  che;ippst  rate ;  bat  tbesbt 
mechanics  of  Europe  ure  furnished  with  an  example,  the  adoption  of  wLk^vl 
enable  them  to  partake  of  the  same  intellectual  feasts.  The  scene  which iiM 
exhibiting  i«  truly  intt'resfiiip; ;  and  must  cause  amazement  to  the  most  rt^ 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  learnin;;  is  penetrating  into  every  rece^f^  of  toiirt*  - 
The  t.'ommiltee  have  been  applied  to  from  many  quarter*,  both  ofncte»c.-> 
scurity,  for  inform:itii»n  ree^anling  the  organisation  of  kindred  iostituiiou :  i  ^^^7 
which  they  have  ever  felt  pleasure  in  |)erfomiiog. 

^  The  tliir«t  for  scientific  instruction  has  not  been  co6ned  to  oorowococrfi 
but  even  on  the  continent  attempts  have  l>een  made  to  realise  the  »« me  object « 
this  institution  ;  and  in  ffoine  rafe%  particularly  in  Paris  and  l^yom,  iritbAOtf^ 
ing  &ucces!>.  The  unluippy  periocl  bus  now  parsed  away,  when  lerfmioj «r*»**^ 
rcditary  Hcqui<ition  ;  and  the  title  to  it^  inheritance  the  graduation  c^sCoiktc 
•education.  Wide  still  i%  and  wide  must  ever  continue  to  he  the  difiettsct  b^ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society,  as  exhibited  in  the  exttna^F*^ 
lisirities  of  rink  ;  but  as  moral,  and  intelligent  beiugx,  all  classes  arefastiK^*^ 
mnting  ;  and  man  has  thereby  made  a  va<*t  stride  towards  comparatiic  piiKC- 
tion.  We  have  not  yet  been  far  removed  from  the  period  when  the  irtisu  w 
considered,  and  too  ju^^tly  so,  in  the  light  and  character  of  a  macbioe;  Ivkiib 
performing  the  o|icration  of  his  callLig  from  mere  habit — totally  iptonaifi^ 
laws  governin:;  the  design  and  execution.  It  is  now  far  otherwise  with  the  B^ 
iy  of  Mechanics  in  this  country.  The  mind  participates  with  the  pbyscslpo** 
ers  in  the  work  which  they  {perform  ;  and  the  las«itude  of  systematic  dndpf]* 
superseded  by  the  deep  and  intense  interest  of  discovering  the  maltifvioo  ^*^ 
of  nature  which  are  constantly  devebpiog  themselves  in  the  operatioDf  of  me- 
chanical labor.  That  insuperable  obstruction,  the  high  price  of  leanMC**^^^*". 
ages  barred  the  approach  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  the  Mu»  Q*' 
knowledge,  ha«  now  been  removed.     The  establishment  of  Mechaor*^  iBBUnrtci 


has  undoubtedly  done  much  in  hastening  on  this  state  of  society  to  ditfucit  Iroa 
the  past.  Education  bestowed  without  priee^  is  too  frequently  received  vi^x*^ 
projii.  There  is  in  man  a  propensity  to  undervalue  every  thing  whkhcosvb* 
neither  pains  nor  labor  in  its  acquirement.  That  system,  therefore,  wiiicb  ^^ 
the  lower  orders  on  their  own  dependency  for  the  acquirement  ol  edscatiai: 
with  just  so  much  of  encouragement  held  out  by  the  influential  dasces  si  wfS 
tempt  them  to  the  task,  is  assuredly  the  happiest  invention,  ifviewtdci^ 
issue,  which  characterises  the  present  times.  It  has  Iteeo  said  of  the  SroliiA 
youth  that  it  was  a  stain  in  him  who  could  not  spell  his  catechism.  Tht^* 
arriving,  when  it  will  be  considered  a  stain  equally  obnoxious  in  that  kidiride>L 
who  cannot,  scientifically  describe  tlie  laws  Pod  principles  which  govern  tbe  ^ 
rations  and  manufactures  witli  which  he  is  prot^a>edly  conversant.  Whcancbi 
period  hiiull  have  arrived,  may  we  not  hope,  that  science  shall  have  wMk  v 
bounded  progress,  that  social  order  shall  have  been  better  cooBolidated,  td  ^ 
that  jarrins:  and  clashing  of  interests  and  feelings  among  the  diflervBtcluM'^ 
society  shall,  in  a  great  measure,  have  disappeared.— £f  iff.  ^cc.  oftiuGrm^^ 
of  Glasgow. 

KARLY    ATTENTION*    TO    DOMESTIC    EDCCATIOX. 

On  the  9th  May,  1740,  the  Mad^trate*  and  Council  of  Glosgow  received  i  po- 
tion from  Jamej;  Lochead  teacher  of  Cookery,  mentioning  "  that  be  bdpg  regsi*''! 
educated  by  his  Majc'^tyV  Co(»lis  under  whom  be  served,  in  the  art  of  Cooke?' 


>.-•  X     J  ^- 
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.Pastrj)  Confcclionery,  Candy ine,  Preserving  and  Peckling,  and  of  making  of 
Milks,  Crett ana,  and  ^3  llabns.  Jellies,  boups,  and  Broths  of  all  sorts,  and  who 

.lauglit  to  dress  and  cover  a  table,  and  to  make  bills  of  fa  re,  for  entertainments  of 
all  kinds,  and  thai  ot'  late  lie  had  taught  some  young  ladies,  to  tlicir  own  and  their 

^>arents*  eatiMaction ;  and  that  fur  iu»>lructin!(  of  his  p«-holura,  lie  is  obliged  to  pro- 

.^de  upon  his  own  charge,  fle<>h,  fowls,  fish,  hpices,  and  fcome  other  ingredients,  but 
Nrhen  dreiu>ed  lie  on  his  hand  for  sale,  by  wlitch  lie  is  a  k)»or,  and  will  be  obliged  to 

JwLj  aside  hi.«  teaching,  unless  be  i»  assuied  in  carrying  it  on,  and  tlierefore  craving 
&  yearly  allowance  lor  his  encoura;;ement ;''  which  being  considered,  ^^  the  Mag- 
jtrates  and  Council  agree  to  give  him  ten  pounds  ye4rly,  for  his  encourage- 
meot,'' — a  sum  equal,  at  that  time,  to  the  salary  of  a  master  in  the  Grammar 
School.  ib. 

AMERICAN    ASYLUM   FOR   THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

From  the  Miuionary  Herald  for  September, 

The  Directors  in  the  tenth  Report  make  the  following  statement  with  respect 
.0  the  terms  and  conditions,  upon  which  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  may  be  sent  to  the 

The  annual  income,  accruing  from  the  permanent  fund,  is  expended  in  defray- 

Dg  the  current  expenses  of  the  Asylum.    The  greater  this  income,  the  less,  of 

"course,  is  the  charge  made  to  each  pupil;  and  thus  throughout  the  union,  any 

State,  or  any  individual,  or  anv  association  of  individuals  may  equally  partkipate 

Id  the  benefit  of  the  grant  made  by  the  general  government  to  the  Asylum. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  the  Directors  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  annual 
icharge  for  each  pupil,  to  one  hundred  and  dfteen  dollars.  How  soon,  and  to 
'what  extent,  they  may  still  further  reduce  it,  must  depend  oo  the  avails  of  the 
-Itjod  already  sold,  and  yet  to  be  sold,  in  Alabama. 

•^-     I'his  annual  charge  lalls  far  fhort  of  the  expense  of  providing  for  the  necessary 
r'1rant^,  and  comfort,  and  instruction  of  each  pupil. 

r-     Thus,  in  fact,  the  Asylum  is  constantly  dis|)en<iin:f  gratuitous  aid  to  all  who 
/wish  to  receive  it  i  in  a  mode,  too,  which  recommends  itself,  by  its  impartiality 
;iuad  perinanency.     Any  other  mode  would  leud  to  invidious  distinctions;  to  in- 
r  Miperable  practical  diflk'ulties  in  carrying  it  into  effect ;    and  to  such  a  speedy 
anmhilation  of  the  pcrioarient  lunds  of  the  Asylum,  as  wouM  result  in  the  complete 
.destruction  of  its  continued  and  extensive  sphere  of  usefulness. 
it      On  the  subject  ol  education  the  Report  contains  the  following  paragraphs. 
The  mechanical  depurtoicnt  lias  continued  to  receive  that  attention  which  iti 
importance  demands.     With  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  individuals,  who, 
I  from  peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  excused,  all  the  male  pupils,  during  the 
i  paityear,  have  devoted  a  few  hours  each  day,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade.— 
i:  prions  of  skill  .^nd  experience  are  employed  to  teach  them.     Their  progress  has 
i  beeD  satisfactory      Measures  have  been  adopted  to  give  permanency  to  this  de« 
.  pertuient  of  the  Institution ;  and  every  male  pupil,  who  in  Aiture  conoes  to  the 
I  Asylum,  will  thus  have  the  opportunity,  while  he  is  acquiring  useful  knowledge^  of 
1  preparing  himself  to  provide  for  his  supjwrt  when  he  shall  return  to  his  family  and 
ftiends. 

The  pupils  who  receive  legislative  aid  from  their  respective  States,  are  general 
ly  sent  tu  the  Asylum  lor  a  term  of  four  years.  In  this  time,  high  expectations 
onght  not  to  be  formed  of  their  intellectual  improveoient.  Considering  the  great 
namber  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  yet  to  be  educated,  and  the  importancre  of  afford- 
log  even  a  moderate  degree  of  useful  instruction  to  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  a 
period  of  four  years  ia  as  much,  perhaps,  as  they  ought  to  expe<*t  from  the  public 
bounty.  This  period,  however,  m  the  case  of  other  children  and  youth^  who  are 
ID  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  affords  them  the  bare  rudiments  of  a  commoo 
£nglish  education.  Let  every  proper  alk)wance,  then,  be  made  for  those  who 
labor  under  great  and  peculiar  disadvantages ;  and  let  not  too  much  be  expected 
of  them,  or  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  difficult  and  laboriom  task  of 
their  iostructioD. 
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The  whole  namber  of  persons  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  Kfjim^f 
SSI.  Oftlicse  106  have  gone  from  the  institution;  leaviog  115  for  the  pnA 
number.  The  State  of  Massachovetts  has  supported  77  i  lU  have  beeo  «t^: 
ed,  in  whole,  orio  part,  by  New  Hampshire ;  eight,  in  the  same  manner,  bj  Mw 
and  IH,  by  Vermont.  The  rest  have  beeo  kept  in  tlie  Asylum  at  the  expew  < 
their  friends. 

No  person  is  received  into  the  institution,  who  is  under  ten  yean  of  v^* 
over  tliiity  ;  nor  is  any  one  admitted  for  a  less  term  than  two  yean. 

HAWAII. — SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Goodrich  to  the  CarreMpanding  Secrtiary  cf  ^ 

American  Board  of  Foreign  M issions, 

*•  The  state  of  thin^  at  this  station  is  very  interesting.  The  house  of  pajl 
worship  will  not  contain  half  that  asuembie  to  hear  the  word  of  life.  Tbedit^ 
have  lately  begun  to  build  a  new  meeting  house  of  much  larger  daoaatx*." 
Schools  are  rapidly  increasing  iu  all  the  eastern  half  of  this  island;  and  sil  (bit 
seems  to  be  wanting  is  books  and  teachers.  I  am  unable  to  supply  one  tveoWh 
part  of  the  call  for  books.  iSome  liave  already  left  tiic  school,  coBBM«d 
by  us  about  ten  months  since,  and  have  goue  out  to  teach  otl>en :  u'' a*"/ 
other  teachers  are  immediately  wanted.  I  have  taken  eight  or  ten  (*»»>  '">" 
different  lands  to  educate  for  teachers,  who,  finding  their  own  food,  vt  u  ex- 
pense to  tlie  mission.  Most  of  them  will  soon  be  qualified  to  commence  UK  ^ 
nefs  of  instruction.     A  wide  field  of  usefulness  is  opco   here  on  eitlier  luail-^ 

I A  view  of  the  state  of  schools,  and  of  the  progress  of  educatioa  gtfoeraUjfi**^ 
various  missionriry  stations  would,  we  think,  form  an  interesling  subject  (■•(  c^' 
templation  to  the  friend  of  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  of  religioifs  inpr?f!* 
ment.  An  nrtirle  embracing  a  wide  and  syttematicr  survey  of  this  kind  i»  ii-|^ 
paration  ;  but  tlie  necessary  researches  have  hitherto  delayed  its  comifkbofk-] 

KOSCIUSKO   SCHOOL. 

The  Kosciusko  School,  for  the  education  of  Free  Colored  Youth  in  \\tz  l'«^ 
States,  is  an  institution  worthy  of  the  age,  and  of  its  cnli^itened  and  ^cser* 
donor. — This  school,  which  it  is  pro|)0^ed  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  Nevr-rk, 
N.  J.  was  organised  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  trustees  of  tlie  African  Ettin^^^ 
^Society  in  that  place.  The  intention  is  to  a|i|iropriate  the  Kosciusko  fowl^^*^ 
raise  a  similar  sum  for  its  endowment.  Tlie  origin  of  the  Kosciusko  fuDd,  tf' 
consequently  of  the  name  of  the  school,  is  explained  io  the  New  York  ^' 
server  as  follows  :  ^^  That  distinguislied  champion  of  civil  liberty,  on  hi<  hi^^ 
to  the  I  J.  States,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  com|)cer  io  |xitrioti'm,tJie>ti' 
erable  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  will,  of  which  he  was  appointed  tlie  Executor.  Bj 
this  will,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  fund,  the  available  amount  of  which,  att!0 
time,  will  be  alx)ut  $13,000  to  be  empk>yed  in  liberating  enslaved  AfrksUiif^ 
bestowing  upon  tliem  such  an  education, '  as,  (to  use  his  own  words)  wouM  B>^ 
them  better  fathers,  better  mothers,  better  sons,  and  better  dauehter*.^     Tw  ^ 


adopted  by  the  trustees,  received  the  decided  approbation  of  Mr.  JeflcrKO.'* 

OenemGauU:- 

LIVINGSTON    COUNTT   HIGH    SCHOOL.— GENESEO,    NEW   TORK. 

The  Committee  designated  to  manage  the  concems  of  the  Livingston  Coo;.!/ 
nij;h  SciK>ol,  have  chosen  a  scite  for  the  buildings  of  this  institution,  near  the  f^ 
Town  iloufc,  oD  the  eminence,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  main  street  in  thi.- 
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riHage ;  and  we  are  bappy  to  state  that  such  proposals  ha?e  beeo  rereiTed  as 
•rill,  io  all  probabilitj,  enable  the  committee  to  close,  withio  a  shorf  time 
:\  coDtract  for  their  erection.  We  understand  that  every  apparatus  necessary  for 
ibe  use  ofa  school  upon  this  plan,  will  be  procured,  and  every  arrangement  made 
rbr  the  commencement  of  the  school  so  soon  as  the  buildinji^  shall  be  completed. 

When  the  general  health  of  this  Tillage  is  considered^ts  location,  and  its  ex- 
smptioo  from  the  many  allurements  to  dissipation  to  which  students  are  eiposed  in 
-citiies  and  larger  towns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  place  better  fitted  for  a  Kterary 
[  Dstitution,  can  nowhere  be  found.  A  more  beautiful  site  for  the  buildings  can 
lardly  be  imagined.  The  prospect  from  tliii  eminence  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
itate.  Geneseo  Journal, 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE    AXD    MEDICAL   ADMONITION. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  a  periodical  paper  to  be 
levoted  chiefiy  to  the  above  objects.  The  Medical  Intelligencer  has,  we  under- 
;tand,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Coffin,  whose  intention  is  to  make  it  a 
rehicle  of  useful  information,  as  acceptable  to  parents,  and  to  tlie  community  at 
-arge,  as  to  physicians.  The  abilities  and  other  qualifications  of  the  new  editor, 
ire  extensively  known  and  appreciated :  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  that  of  hir 
laving  contributed  to  the  pages  of  our  Journal  most  of  the  articles  on  physical 
sducatioo,  would  make  it  superfluous  or  improper  to  dwell  on  this  point. 

The  most  material  deficiency,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  existed  in  prevailing  sys- 
tems of  education,  is  the  want  of  instruction  regarding  man^s  corporeal  structure 
uid  capacities.  Most  of  thoi>e  acts  or  habits  of  imprudence,  which  we  daily  see 
laying  the  foundation  of  fatal  di^ase  in  persons  of  every  condition  in  life,  proceed 
rrom  a  want  of  information  respecting  the  human  frame,  and  the  means  of  preserv- 
ng  and  improving  health.    The  attention  now  so  generally  excited  on  the  subject  of 

Cbysical  education  will,  no  doubt,  dimini^^h  the  deplorable  frequency  of  such  cases, 
J  furnishing  means  and  opportunities  for  invigorating  the  body,  and  protecting  it 
from  injury.  More  than  this,  however,  is  needed.  Implements  and  a  ready  hand 
are  good  things ;  but  they  can  efifect  nothing  without  intelligence  to  guide  them. 
Bo  it  is  in  the  culture  of  health :  opportunities  and  means  of  exercise  are  valuable; 
—but  a  well  informed  mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  use  these  to  advantage.  Man^s 
physic|il  formation  and  habits  were  obviously  designed  to  furnish  sources  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  education,  we  repeat  it,  is  seriously  defective,  while  it  leaves  him  un- 
acquainted with  the  structure  of  his  body,  the  proper  methods  of  enlarging  its  ca- 
pacities, and  of  improving  and  prolonging  its  powers  of  action. 

Id  every  seminary,  this  subject  ou^bt  to  receive  attention,  as  a  branch  of  useful 
kDowledee,  and  of  practical  instruction. 

The  Afedical  Intelligencer^  in  its  new  furm,  will,  in  the  mean  time,  supply  the 
requisite  information  to  families  and  individuals  ;  as  it  will  contain  the  useful  ele- 
meots  of  medical  science,  in  a  popular  and  intelligible  form.  That  this  paper 
may  be  rendered  equally  instructive  and  interesting,  will  be  evident  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  enjoyed  opportunities  of  attending  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
physiology  of  man,  delivered  last  winter,  by  Drs.  Ware  and  Bradford. 

COLLEGE   COMMENCEMENTS,    1826. 

The  great  number  of  these  interesting  exhibitions  puts  it  out  of  our  power  It 
SDter  into  them  in  detail.  The  general  impression  produced  by  them  seems  to  * 
lave  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  literature  and  creditable  to  the  character 
>f  instruction  in  oor  colleges  and  universities.  Our  want  of  room  for  particulars 
ire  recret  the  less  from  hearing,  that  a  sort  of  Annual  Register  of  colleges  in  th^ 
Joited  States,  is  about  to  be  published  by  a  citizen  of  Masfachnsett;*. 
VOL.  I.  80 
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FRANKLIN   HIGH    SCHOOL. PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Franklio  High  School  is  now  opened  under  the  Dio»t  flaKrmrpv 
pects.  The  room  appropri«te<J  by  the  Institute  is  werj  large,  :iitd  w^* 
cul&ted  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  It  ia  furnhhed,  npoo  ttie  nM  f 
proved  plan,  with  desks  capable  of  holding:  two  pii|)ib  each,  and  .irrasEeii 
rows  leaving  passages  between  theRi.  At  these  clerks  304  pu|iil*  ran  be  ieAi 
Id  the  recitation  rooms,  which  adjoin  the  great  room,  there  are  circular  <e^&K 
tables,  at  which  the  lesson?  arc  heard.  To  preveot  noise,  the  room*  and  tLe'tf 
are  covered  with  thirk  carpeting. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  wa«  £53  :  idff^ 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  school  will  «oon  be  supplied  with  the  whole  saas 
which  the  rooms  can  accommodatp. — Aa/.  Ga». 

RENSSELAER   SCHOOL. TROY,    N.  T. 

Circular  to  tht  Ciliscns  of  Villages  and  School  Distriets. 
A  plan  has  I)€en  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  or  Ah- 
ny,  for  extending  to  every  class  of  citizens  the  l)enefit«  of  tho^-e  deparia*rn'-  * 
scientific  knowledge,  which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  coiurf-^*- 
ccrns  of  life. 

For  this  purpose  young  gentlemen  are  prepared  for  citing  !Q«>trwtioo«p«^^ 
plan,  at  a  school  established  by  himself  for  this  and  for  other  objects  ^  >  W 
N.  Y.  in  the  year  1824,  which  was  incorporated  by  a  legislntive  act,  il  VjI: 
1826.  These  instructers  arc  sent  to  different  districrts,  with  directiou*  tou<i>6.-l 
courses  of  instruction  ns  follows  : 

They  arc  to  give  lectures  on  the  evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays  awlFrid  js 
to  popular  classes,  on  eiperimental  Chemistry,  with  its  applic  »tiuR».  \nur^  i* 
tlcmen,  from  four  to  ten  in  number,  selected  by  the  evening  clas%  are  lobctitif 
upon  the  Rensselaer  plan  ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  prei^nt  and  assist  iu  the  i^e^a^ 
ations  for  the  evening  lectures  and  experiment*,  which  tliey  ure  severr-.lly  i»  n^-^ 
in  the  form  of  experimental  lectures  on  the  following  days.  The  scbuoknaiiif  ct 
the  district  ought  always  to  be  one  of  the  ex()enmental  class. 

By  this  method,  several  residents  may  be  qu  ili6<td,  at  a  very  cheap  rafc,  kc 
instructing  others ;  so  that  every  individual  of  every  vocation  may,  inaiewjM"? 
become  familiar  with  the  principles  and  manipulations  of  experim<-Dt£UkPV-vMr5, 
with  their  applications  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  a«  to  atrnolun*  >m1 
the  other  various  concerns  of  life,  witiir.ut  any  material  loss  of  time. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  not  limited  to  ihemistry.  Nalurai  philo^opti j  ai 
natural  history  will  be  tau<;ht  on  diftcrcni  evenings  upon  tne  same  plas  T^ 
who  attend  the  popular  course,  will  be  compensated  by  much  pleasure  uod  pR*i: 
though  the  principal  object  should  be  to  qualify  a  nuuilier  of  residents  m  fffj 
district  for  per{)cfuatiiig  the  practical  sciences  among  those  whom  thcj  viii  v^ 
most  in  all  tlieir  important  opcnitioiis.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  dwioteresteil  e«- 
nificcncc  of  the  patron  of  this  plan  of  education,  will  be  duly  appreciated  hj  ttnj 
individual  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  and  that  suffic-ient  sums  wiJI  be  f>-id  ^ 
tliose  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  attend  the  Evening  Covrse  ofleclares,  ioikfnj 
the  expenses  necessary  for  instructing  the  expenmenlal  elass. 

Chemical  apparatus  is  now  so  far  simplified,  and  collections  io  Natoral  Hi^ 
ry  are  now  so  easily  obtained,  that  any  school  district  can  afford  the  nere^? 
•spense  for  perpetuating  the«c  sciences.  Fifty  dollars  will  procure  appar^tM 
and  specimeni  for  giving  a  very  profitable  course  in  chemistry,  oataral  phiKs> 
pliy,  and  natural  history,  with  their  application  to  agriculture,  cfomestic  eco«w.^i 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  eronoaocally  eipn^' 
ed  in  {irocuring  appar.Uus,  &c.  will  \ye  sufficient  for  a  course  as  full  as  any  scbc«l 
district  will  need.  Where  the  districts  are  very  small,  four  or  five,  or  any  ofb^r 
convenient  number,  may  unite  and  fit  up  a  laboratory  io  a  central  «ttaatiOQ* 
'Srherc  a  dcllcite  number  from  each  school  may  be  taught  aooually,  oadl  titr} 
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.  fouthin  e.ich  (li'-tilct  siiall  bcooine  experimentully  acquainted  with  tliose  useful 
icit^nces,  nud  with  their  i:|  phciition  to  (UxWy  exigencies. 

Thou;;h  this  uudcrtakiug  is  of  vast  imporlaoce  in  its  tendeiK'ies,  it  is  unquestion- 
ihly  prut  tic  iihl<'.  bhould  it  succeed,  it  must  necessarily  improve  the  state  ofso* 
-^.ziiety  more  than  any  other  scheme  hitherto  proposed.  When  the  human  mind 
jfs,'9ctive»  a  bias  in  fuvor  of  the  »tudj  of  nature,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn  from 
.>jJI  Yk'ious  and  fiivolous  pursuits.  No  one  will  question  the  correctness  of  tb« 
v.sIUb  repealed  saying,  that  ^^  tlic  neit  step  to  the  contemplatioo  of  Nature,  is  that 
^,of  Nature's  God." 

Samuel  HJutchford,  President ;  Amos  Eaton,  Iiewis  C.  Beck,  Professors. 

-      Rensselaer  School,  Troy,  N.  Y.  June  17,  J826.— Gettcra  Qasttte, 

GYMNASIUM    IN    BOSTON. 

This  valuable  acquisition  to  the  city  is  now  open  ;  and,  from  the  Iar|;e  number 
'  df  pupils  of  vuHdus  a)(es,  and  the  high  {(ratification  it  seems  to  afford,  it  promises 
to  meet  if  not  suipass  the  expectations  ionued  of  its  usefulness. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy:  comprising  tlie  Theory  of  Morals 
''^«nd  Practir;)!  Ethics.     By  John  L.  Purkhurst.     Concord,'N.  H.  1825. 
'"  12ino.  pp.  267. 

~ '      Thi*  work  is  written  with  much  of  tlte  xeal  of  one  who  regards  the  christian 

^  -  feyelation  as  the  source  of  all  pure  morality,  and  who  wis^ies  to  make  ethics  the 

■  AYCDue  to  truth  as  exhibited  iq  the  scriptuies.    The  wliole  character  of  the  work 

.     IS  well  adapted  to  tbi.«  purpose  :  it  is  familiar  and  unassuming  in  thougbt  and  Ian* 

.'   ^age,  and  simple  and  intelligible  in  ils  arrangement.     The  author's  intentioos 

' ..    are  highly  laudable ;  hut  his  success  wouid  have  been  greater,  we  thmk,  had  his 

^    aund  previously  undergone  a  more  rigid  discipline  on  the  elements  of  intellectual 

jphiloftophy — the  basis  of  the  science  on  which  he  treats.     His  work  is  now  a  ?erj 

1    jfood  popular  .essay  on  the  subject  of  moral  phiIosoi)hy  ;  but  it  might  have  been 

nade  something  more :  it  mi|>  ht  have  been  rendered  a  work  of  philosophic  rank 

mdS  merit. 

As  a  reading  book  for  families  and  schools,  the  Elements  will  be  very  useful  in 
"the  way  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  mind,  and  placing  the  duties  of  life  on  ao 
elevated  basis. 

The  chapter  on  Emulation  and  Ambition  will,  we  hope,  do  much  good  among 
teact^rs.  It  speaks  plainly  on  the  evils  ari«<ii)e:  from  emulation,  and  tiie  attempts 
commonly  made  in  schools  and  other  seminanen,  to  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of, 
mn  angel  of  light,  while  in  reality  it  is  only  a  specious  modification  of  sel- 
fislmess. — In  this  part  of  Mr.  Parkburst^s  work,  however,  there  would  have 
t>een  more  clearness  and  more  directness,  had  he  set  out  with  discriminating  ber 
tween  emulation,  and  that  virtuous  desire  of  meriting  approbation,  which  mingles 
love  and  respect  for  others  with  all  movements  of  the  mind  which  revert  to  self. 
That  the  desire  of  approbation  i.*  a  ))ure  principle  of  action,  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfolly  transferred  to  the  aid  of  instruction,  needs  no  demonstration  to  those  who 
remember  (hat  it  enters  into  the  impulse  to  duty  towards  parents,  and  benefactors, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  And  every  teacher  who  cultivates  it  attentive- 
Ijr  and  judiciously,  will  find  it  much  more  generally  applicable,  and  more  pro* 
ductive,  too,  of  |^d  results,  than  thcscllish  principle  ef  emulation. 
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fiiiitt  of  all  the  words  io  a  leMon  placed  over  it  in  coliunm  lor  tpelliog.  The  little 
^reader  thus  enjoys  the  advantage  of  entering  on  his  task  with  the  previous  pie- 
„paratioo  of  having  spelled  and  sj^llabled  every  word  in  his  lesson;  and  should  hia 
imemorj  fail  in  any  word,  he  has  only  to  revert  to  it,  and  recognise  it  in  the  spel- 
.liog  columns. 

,j  This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  inc^enious  improvements  in  this  branch  of  in* 
,atrurtioo,  that  has  hitherto  been  re<:ordcd  in  our  Journal. 

I     One  step  farther  we  would  8sg8[est  to  the  able  author  of  this  Primer ;  (and  it 
would,  we  must  confess,  be  a  wide  deviation  from  the  beaten  track ;)  but  from 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  his  present  production,  we  gather  assurance 
:  tfaat  the  suggestion  will  not  be  slighted  by  him. 

May  not  the  order  of  nature  be  followed  a  IHtle  farther ;  and  the  *  composi* 
^on'  be  made  to  precede  the  *•  analysis' ;  so  as  to  enal>le  the  child  to  commence 
^with  reading  and  descend  to  spelling.^  The  infant  does  not  learn  to  recognise  a 
iree  as  such  by  studying  first  tlie  roots,  then  the  trunk,  then  the  twigs,  then  the 
'"bark,  then  the  leaves.     His  eye  and  his  mind  grasp  the  whole  object,  and  do  not 
descend  to  particulars  till  afterwards ;  he  does  not  analyse  till  compelled  to  do  so. 
''     To  apply  the  principle  involved  in  this  illustration  to  the  business  of  teachiac 
tiie  art  of  reading,  is  no  new  thing  in  some  conntries  ;  and  in  these  this  method 
^has  been  found  invariably  successful.    A  fondness  for  system  is  now  fast  displa* 
^eing  it ;  but  the  more  modern  plan  neither  teaches  faster  nor  more  thoroughly. 
I     We  would  not  leave  this  highly  meritorious  production,  without  adverting  ta 
'its  excellent  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  very  young  children.    All  the  reading 
'leisons  are  simple,  easy,  mtelhgible  and  natural  in  tl^ir  style;  and  they  will  pre- 
pare the  little  tearner  to  read  with  an  unassuming  and  lively  manner,  in  works  oC 
m  higher  order. 

A  Just  Standard  for  pronouncing  the  English  Language  ;  containing 
the  Rudiments  of  the  English  Language,  arranged  in  Catechetical 
Order  ;  an  Organisation  of  the  Alphabet ;  an  easy  Scheme  of  Spelling 
and  Pronunciation  intermixed  with  easy  Reading  Lessons:  to  whic& 
are  added,  some  useful  tables,  with  the  names  of  cities,  counties,  towns^ 
rivers,  lakes,  Hic,  in  the  United  Slates;  and  a  list  of  the  pro[)er  names 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  pronounced  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  Designed  to  teach  the  Orthography  and  Orthoepy 
of  J.  Walker.  By  Lyman  Cobb.  Revised  Edition.  Ithaca:  1825- 
)8mo.  pp.  1G8. 

This  Spelling  Book  has  pecoliar  claims  to  attention.  The  appellation  of  a 
^' Just  Standard'  some  teachers  will  hardly  think  due  to  a  work  which  follows 
Walker  so  rigidly,  in  inof  t  words ;  while  the  advocates  of  Walker  may  point  out 
inconsistent  deviations  from  that  orthoepist,  such  a^  e  before  r  being  represented 
as  having  the  sound  of  u  short,  whilst  t  before  r  takes  the  sound  of  e  in  met.  In 
orthography  the  upholding  of  antiquated  final  Ar,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  prevail- 
ing usage,  mayjuHtly  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  Cobb,  miglit,  we  think,  have  done  a  signal  service  to  education,  bpr  pub- 
Kihing  a  corrected  Walker's  dictionary,  or  a  vocabulary  of  doubtful  and  disputed 
words.  He  has  evidently  bestowed  much  attention  on  such  subjects ;  and  even 
h»  spelling  book  wears  a  formidable  air  of  authority  from  the  labor  and  research 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  The  Tables,  annexed  to  this  volume,  are  uncom- 
monly full  and  accurate.  The  whole  work  indeed  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
author's  intelligence  and  industry. 

For  our  own  part,  however,  we  confess  we  have  no  great  partiality  to  spelling 
books,  and  think  very  favorably  of  the  more  recent  plan  of  using  only  a  primer 
and  then  an  easy  reading  book  of  a  simple  and  intelligible  character ;  the  fittVe 
scholar  making  his  own  spelling  book,  by  spelling  every  lesson  he  reads ;  and 
taking  his  pronouncing  lenons  from  the  Dictionary.    Under  the  management  of  a 
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^      ON   THE   SYSTEMS   OF   EDUCATION   ESTABLISHED    IN   UNIVERSITIES^ 
"Zf  AND   ON    THE   MEANS   OF   IMPROVING   THEM. 

IFrom  Professor  Jardine's  Oulliaes  of  Philosophical  Education.] 

_■  The  UndeT'graduate  County  (continued,') 

^       With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  writing  of  essays  on  the 
^  subjects  discussed  in  the  lectures,  it  cannot  fail  to  bo  considered 
y,  4UI  9.  most  fruitful  source  of  improvement,  and  eminently  suited  to 
t;  the  circumstances  of  English  colleges.     1  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
^  essays  are  prescribed  at  present  in  the  universities  of  England,  and 
^  io  that  of  Ireland;  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  they  are  usu- 
^^  ally  confmed  to  subjects  unsuitable  for  very  young  students,  and 
af  frequently  so  restricted,  indeed,  as  to  exclude  under-graduates  al- 
liff  together  from  competition.     The  great  use  of  this  kind  of  exercise 
^   must  arise  from  the  skill  with  which  it  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the 
gi    acquirements  and  prcWous  habits  of  the  pupil,  in  the  outset  of  his 
i*    philosophical  studios,  but  especially  to  his  progress  in  knowledge 
^     and  maturity  of  talent,  according  as  these  may  happen  to  be  dis- 
played, at  every  subsequent  stage  of  his  advancement.     At  first, 
ihe  subject  prescribed  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
susceptible  of  copious  illustration.     The  essay  itself  ought  not  to 
he  long;  and  the  pupil  should  even  be  directed,  in  his  earlier  efforts^ 
how  to  distribute  his  materials,  and  to  connect  his  paragraphs.     In 
these    cts  of  attention  and  assistance,  we  discover  the  judgement 
and  usefulness  of  the  teacher;  and  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  essay- 
writing,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  easily  be  carried  within  the 
walls  even  of  the  larger  English  colleges,  a  (housand  occasions 
would  present  themselves   to  the  intelligeht  tutor,   for  giving  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  to  our  mode  of  teaching,  than  we^nr- 
flelves  have  ever  been  able  to  attain. 
VOL    T.  Si 
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»:-  meant  to  afford  directions  for  reading:  while  the  practice  of  essay 
>'•  writing  carries  with  it,  to  the  student,  a  verj  strong  inducement  to 
'*■  consult  authors,  both  in  order  to  obtain  materials,  and  to  ascertain 
u  the  justness  of  his  own  conclusions.  The  great  object,  however,  at 
i"  this  stage  of  his  progress,  is  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  to 
2  which  mere  reading  is  supposed  to  contribute  but  in  a  subordinate 
t  degree,  and  is  therefore  not  made  the  principal  part  of  his  occupar 
>.  tion. 

In  justice,  however,  to  a  system,  of  which  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
:  point  out  what  appear  to  me  the  defects,  I  may  add,  that  the  Eng- 
;!  lish  plan  of  education  by  means  of  books,  conversation,  and  aforidge- 
:i  meiUs,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Scots  mode  by  lecture,  when  not 
i  accompanied  with  regular  examinations,  and  a  systematic,  progress- 
t  I've  course  of  themes.    Of  the  latter  mode  of  conducting  philosophi- 
4  cal  education,  if  education  it  ought  to  be  called,  I  am  unwilling  to 
/  0peak  in  terms  which  its  absurdity  suggests. to  my  mind.     But  it  is 
:  not  to  this  very  imperfect  method  that  I  now  direct  the  attention  of 
:  the  reader;  and,  while  indulging  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  plan  puc- 
sued  in  the  English  and  Irish  colleges,  I  may  be  permitted  still  far- 
ther to  observe,  that  in  the  subjects  selected  by  the  tutors,  there 
aeems  to  be,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  a  neglect  of  mental  philos- 
ophy, and  of  that  natural  logic  which  is  founded  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  intellectual  powers.     In  one  college,  classical  lit- 
erature is  almost  the  sole  study;  in  another,  mathematics,  and  the 
higher  parts  of  algebra,  engross  all  the  attention;  but  in  scarcely 
any,  do  we  find  a  regular  process  of  intellectual  culture,  going  on, 
conducted  with  a  reference  to  the  natural  order  of  the  huumn  fac- 
ulties, their  growth,  their  progress  and  maturity.     It  is,  therefore, 
with  Uie  view  of  supplying  some  defects,  and  correcting  some  errors, 
as  upon  the  most  candid  construction  they  appear  to  me,  in  several 
of  our  academical  institutions,  that  I  have  presumed  to  bring  into 
public  notice,  the  plan  of  teaching  the  first  philosophy  class  in  this 
university,  now  fiiinly  established  from  a  conviction  of  its  useful- 
ness. 

To  give  full  effect,  however,  to  this  method  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy, the  office  of  tutor,  in  the  several  colleges,  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent. Such  an  arrangement  seems  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
in  the  art  of  teaching;  for  this  art,  like  all  others,  being  founded  on 
practice  and  observalion,  must  derive,  from  that  quarter,  all  the  im- 
provement of  wliich  it  is  susceptible.  Upon  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition, that  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  the  mere  communication 
of  knowledge,  it  has  been'  inferred,  that  wherever  a  person  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  portion  of  science,  or  literature,  he  is  immediately 
qualified  to  instruct  others.  But  knowledge  and  intellect  are  not 
the  only  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  nor  even  the  most  important. 
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yUring  that  short  time,  so  far  from  having  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
^xert  their  talents  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  would  have  their 
oinds  iixed  on  a  better  situation,  soon  to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  not 
J9  the  reward  of  services,  but  as  the  mere  contingent  of  seniority. 
,f  this  would-be  thought  absurd  in  every  other  department  of  life, 
rhy  is  an  exception  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
.  nilt,  and,  certainly,  not  the  least  important,  of  ail  arts,  the  art  of 
.eaching.  • 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  urge,  in  support  of  the  present  system  of 
^appointing  tutors,  that  many  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves 
>y  great  ability  and  success  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  It 
'>ould  be  wonderful  indeed,  if  among  such  a  number  as  exercise 
:hat  duty,  and  amid  such  a  variety  of  genius  and  taste  as  must  oc- 
casionally adorn  it,  there  should  not  be  found  some  individuals  pos- 
sessed of  the  proper  qualifications  ;  who  are  seen  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  communicating  knowledge  to  youth,  and  in  being  instrumental 
in  their  progress;  who  do  not  allow  their  minds  to  be  alienated  from 
their  office  by  future  prospects;  and  who  find,  in  the  consciousness 
oi  discharging  a  weighty  obligation,  a  motive  sufficient  to  support 
the  exhausting  labors  with  which  it  is  attended.  Such  instances^ 
however,  arc  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  system.  They 
are  rather  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  exceptions,  and  as  exhibit- 
ing, in  strong  colors,  the  manifold  advantages  which  would  result 
from  a  mode  of  appointment,  calculated  to  secure  all  the  talent  and 
zeal  of  the  teacher,  for  the  improvement  of  education.  The  lower 
seminaries  all  over  the  country,  arc  provided  with  masters  on  a 
hettcr  princij/Ie  than  the  colleges  in  either  of  the  English  univeriii- 
ties.  They  are  filled  by  men  who  make  education  their  profes- 
sion; and  who,  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  beyond  it,  devote 
all  their  time  to  its  details,  and  all  their  talents  to  its  improvement. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  another  argument,  if  such  it  should  be 
called,  has  been  repeatedly  employed,  in  support  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  English  universities.  It  has  been 
maintained,  that,  with  all  their  defects,  these  institutions  have  sent 
out  into  the  world  more  great  men — a  larger  number  of  persons 
distinguished  in  the  different  walks  of  science  and  literature,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  pursuits  of  public  life — than  almost  all  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind.  The  views  upon  which  this  argument 
is  founded  are  extremely  fallacious,  and  prove  rather,  that  native 
genius  cannot  be  depressed  by  defective  systems  of  education,  than 
that  eminent  talent,  or  even  great  acquirements,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  mode  of  teaching.  The  greatest  men  whom  the  world 
has  produced,  have  owed  but  a  very  slight  obligation  to  the  care  or 
skill  of  masters;  and,  when  we  peruse  the  biography  of  Milton, 
Locke,  Newton,  and  Johnson,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon      -^ 
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rhether  for  prosecuting  his  researches,  or  for  committing  them  to 
^aper,  he  finds  that  he  can  do  for  himself,  what  the  most  learned 
'«t>fe8sor,  without  such  means,  could  never  have  qualified  him  to 
ierform.  The  result,  on  the  whole,  is  that,  unless  professors  coh- 
Hescend  to  become  teachers,  not  only  communicating  inatructions 
o  their  students;  but  subjecting  them  to  a  regular  course  of  active 
^abor,  and  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress 
^f  their  minds, — of  correcting  their  labors,  and  of  directing  them 
-o  the  means  of  higher  degrees  of  excellence, — the  effects  of  edu- 
>«ation  will  only  be  experienced  by  the  chosen  few,  whose  natural 
-alents  enable  them  to  follow  out,  and  profit  by  the  ingenious  lee- 
ures  of  the  professor. 

i  In  the  university  with  which  I  have  so  long  been  connected, 
he  practical  mode  of  education  is  zealously  followed  in  all  thede* 
bartments  of  the  undergraduate  course.  In  tHe  class  of  moral  phi- 
losophy which  succeeds  that  of  the  logic,  the  professor  meets  his  stu- 
dents at  two  separate  hours,  each  day,  during  the  session.  At  the 
Brst  of  these,  he  delivers  a  lecture  on  the  principles  of  ethical  sci- 
ence, embracing  such  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
as  are  connected  with  the  character  of  man,  considered  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  arc  necessary  to-unfold  those  states  of  thought  and  feeling, 
known  by  the  terms  instinct,  appetite,  desire,  passion,  and  affection. 
In  this  way  the  student  is  led  to  consider  the  origin  and  authority  of 
Knoral  sentiment,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of  those  energetic  principles 
irhich  actuate  and  impel  the  vast  mechanism  of  human  society; — as 
also,  the  source  and  distinction  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  praise 
and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment.  He  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  respect-* 
tng  the  obligations  of  morality,  the  qualities  of  mind  and  of  action 
in  which  virtue  consists,  and  the  various  standards  of  moral  excel- 
lence which  have  been  proposed  in  different  ages  and  nations,  to 
determine  the  true  source  of  approbation  in  the  human  tnind. 

Those  subjects  are  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
of  law  and  government,  so  far  as  these  arc  founded  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man; — ^tending  to  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  re- 
finement in  the  history  of  civil  society. 

At  the  second  hour  of  meeting,  the  students  are  examined  on  the 
%'artous  topics  of  the  lecture  which  I  have  just  described; — or  they 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  professor  on  the  essays  they  are  enjoin* 
ed  to  write,  which  he  reads  daily  in  the  class;— or,  according  to 
a  practice  long  established  in  that  department,  they  translate  to 
him  a  portion  of  some  of  the  ethical  works  of  Cicero,  or  of  the  No- 
vum Organon  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  latter  exercise,  like  the  lec^ 
tures  of  the  college  tutors  in  English  universities,  is  accompanied 
with  a  commentary  on  the  part  of  the  professor. 
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nd  genius  of  their  students;  for  a  statute  to  this  effect  would  be 
uitainount  to  a  determination,  not  to  admit  any  of  the  improve- 
lents  which  the  progress  of  science  may  bring  to  light,  how  es-  " 
ential  soever  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
riginally  founded.  Every  change  which  is  calculated  to  improve 
hilosophical  education  must  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit 
nd  intent  even  of  the  most  ancient  of  such  establishments;  and 
t  is  always  to  be  presumed,  that,  if  the  founders  had  possessed  the 
mowledgo  and  experience  which  has  elsewhere  led  to  any  partic- 
ilar  innovation,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it.  For  in- 
itance,  the  statutes  left  in  force,  at  the  last  visitation  of  the  uni- 
rersity  of  Glasgow,  required  that  the  professor  of  the  first  class  of 
>h{lo8ophy  should  teach  Aristotle's  logic,  and  those  parts  of  his 
netaphysics  which  treat  of  ontology  and  the  human  mind.  But 
he  present  professor  does  not  think  that,  by  any  change  of  subject 
vhich  he  has  introduced,  he  has  deviated  in  the  smallest  degree 
rom  the  spirit  of  these  statutes  ;  and  his  immediate  superiors,  ac- 
cordingly, have  sanctioned  the  modifications  which  he  has  thought 
t  expedient  to  make,  both  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  lectures,  or 
a  the  details  of  teaching.  This  is  nothing  more  than  that  accom- 
aodation  to  circumstances  which  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  human 
astitutions  is  found  to  demand.  Laws  become  obsolete  from  the 
hange  of  manners  and  opinions;  and,  although  permitted  to  remain 
>n  the  statute-book,  have  no  more  force  than  if  they  had  never 
een  in  existence.  So  should  all  enactments  which  restrict  edu- 
ation  fall  into  desuetude,  whenever  they  are  found  to  oppose  the 
dvancoroent  of  sound  views  and  of  useful  knowledge.  And  wcn^ 
he  plan  of  teaching  philosophy,  which  is  here  recommended,  to  bo 
Ldopted  in  our  univei'sities,  the  reproach  which  is  so  oAen  thrown 
»ut  against  them,  of  not  teaching  any  thing  connected  with  the 
usiness  of  active  life  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed. 

But  I  fear  not  so  much  the  opposition  which  arises  from  statutes 
nd  the  caprice  of  founders,  as  that  generated  by  prejudices  which 
pring  up  in  learned  societies,  and  are,  in  some  degree,  fostered 
►y  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  which  there  prevail.  The  magni- 
icence  and  splendor  of  ancient  establishments,  with  the  power 
ind  privileges  with  which  they  are  endowed,  have  contributed  to 
eparate  them,  in  some  very  important  respects,  from  almost  every 
»ther  learned  society,  and  to  create  a  feeling  of  superiority,  which 
:oes  not  easily  brook  any  change  in  their  habits  and  institutions, 
t  is  to  this  constitutional  pride  and  importance  that  I  allude,  when 

anticipate  opposition  from  the  habits  of  thinking  which  prevail 

mong  some  of  those  classes  oC  nicn  to  whom  tliese  observations 

re  addressed;  for  nothing  is  likely  to  be  so  ill  received  by  them 

s  an  allusion  to  supposed  defects  and  imperfections,  except,  per* 

vol..  I.  fl- 
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wis'ioRiCM.  '«!\r/ic:ii   or  tul  ijiei:   schools    or    >i  v^^a*  m  m  ri-i. 
.1  (Continued.) 

-^       [Frmn  Letters  on  the  Free  Schools  of  J^ew  England^  hjf  James  G.  Carter,] 

m 

- ,  i    The  Proviice  Charter  from  William  and  Mary,  in  1 69 1 ,  ordained 
-jrrliat  the  ^territories  and  colonies  commonly  called  or  known  by 
f^lie  names  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  Colony  of 
^ew  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Main,  the  territory  called  Accada, 
-  i^r  Nova  Scotia;  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  said 
..erritorics  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  said  province  of  Main,  be  erect- 
^  .3d,  united,  and  incorporated,  into  one  real  province,  by  the  name 
.3f  our  Province  of  Massachusetts   Bay,  in  New  England.'     In 
.;hi8  charter,*  all  grants  before  made  to  any  town,  college,  or 
.  ichool  of  learning,  were  confirmed.   The  laws  which  had  been  pass- 
ed under  the  colony  charter  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  regulation 
^and  support  of  free  schools,  were  essentially  confirmed,  the  first 
~^year  afler  the  province  charter  was  received,  by  the  following  act 
"^  of  the  *  governor,  council,  and  rrpreaeniaiircSj  convened  in  general 
^  court  or  assembly.' 

_  J  *  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every 
^^  town  within  this  province,  having  the  number  of  fifty  householders 
or  upwards,  shall  be  comlanihj  provided  of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach 
'  '  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write;  and  where  any  town  or 
^  towns  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders, 
"^  there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town, 
~  and  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in 
^  the  tongues,  procured  to  keep  such  school,  every  such  schoolmas- 
^    ter  to  be  suitably  encouraged  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.     And 

*  the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
'     effectual  care  and  make  due  provision  for  the  settlement  and  main- 

•  tenance  of  such  schoolmaster  and  masters.'! 

These  together  with  the   subsequent  provisions,  that  grammar 

■      schoolmasters  should  be  approved  by  the  selectmen  of  the   town, 

aod  the  minister  of  the  same,  or  of  a  neighboring  town,  constituted 

p. 

^  ^  Provided,  ncvertliele^ii,  and  wc  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant 
and  ordain,  that  all  and  every  such  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  and  all 
other  estates,  which  any  person  or  persons,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  towns, 
^  Tillages,  foltrges^  or  sdwols^  do  hold  and  enjoy,  or  ought  to  hold  and  enjoy,  within 
the  bounds  aforesaid,  by  or  under  any  grant  or  estate  duly  made  or  granted  by 
any  general  court  formerly  held,  or  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  herein  before 
recited,  or  by  any  other  lawful  right  or  title  whatsoever,  shall  be  by  such  person 
aod  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  towns,  villages,  colleges,  or  schools  their 
respective  heirs,  successors,  aod  assigns  forever,  hereafter  held  and  enjoyed,  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  and  intent  of  such  respective  grant,  under  and  subject  ncverttie* 
less,  to  the  rents  and  services  thereby  reserved  or  made  payable,  any  matter  ol 
tiling  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'    [  Province  Charter.] 

ft  Prov.  Laws,  Chap.  13,  sec.  4. 
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.__  -  nine  years.     But  the  inslitutions   and  eyslcma    of  achooU,  which 
._  had   obtaJoed  under  the  Province  charter,  together  with  the  exer- 
,  .liona  of  individuals,  were  oil  the  means  enjoyed  for  the  diflusiun  of 
"knowledge  before  the  year  1789. 
^..      The  provision  under  the  colony  charter,  tliat  towns  of  more  than 

"  five  hundred   families  should  support  lira  grammar  schools,  and  tteo 

"^  writing  schools,  had  been  sunk  under  tlio  I'rovince  Charter.     Bj 
~  '  the  statute  of  tlie  '  Commonwealth,'  towns  of  fifty  familiea  arc  obli- 
ged  to  support  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  kc.  only  aix  monlki  of 
~^'  tiie  year,  instead  of  ctmstanlly,  as  before^  und  towns  of  luo  hundred 
"  fiunilicB  arc  obliged  to  be  provided  with  a  grammar  school-master, 
^  instead  of  towns  of  only  oite  hundred  families,  as  under  the   Pro- 
~^''  vincc  law.     The  State  waj  under  some  temporary  embarrassments, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  which  is  the  ouly  reason  that 
"  ■  occurs  for  such  a  departure  from  the  policy,  which  had  been  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  schools,  from  the  earlieut  settlement  of  the  couo- 
-    try,     'I'he  resources  of  thu  people  were  certainly  much  more  adc- 
-'    quate  to  the  support  of  sciiools,  after  the  catablinhmenl  of  a  govern- 
■    ment  among  themselves,  thau  whilo  they  were  kept  in  duress  by    ' 
"i    colonial  dependence;  or  while  they  wore  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
''■    achieve  their  independence.    Uut  the  effect  of  a  law,  so  comprehcn- 
-'     sive  in  the  detail  as  the  school  law  of  ntJ!),  cannot  be  estimated 
vith  great  precision,  without  taking  into  account  the  character  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended,     if  the  law  is  intended  to  force 
a  reluctant  people  to  exertions  muck  beyond  their  incliualion  and 
ability,  it  will  probably  be  explained  away  and  evaded,  till  it  is  re- 
duced, in  some  good  degree,  to  their  wishes.     But  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  law  indulges  a  relaxation  from  exertions,  which  the  people 
tiave  been  accustomed  to  make,  and  nhich  they  have  made  cheer- 
fully, realising  n  full  equivalent  in  tht-ir  own  condition,  they  will  ex- 
ecute the  law  upon  a  construction  even  beyond  its  intention.     Tliia 
was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  school  law.     ^hat  the  law  neglect- 
ed to  provide  for,  was  supplied  in  some  degree  by  (be  exertions  of 
individuals.     The  laws  for  the  support  of  the  priinanj  free  schools 
hnve  never  been  executed  upon  a  niggardly  and  jiarsimouious  con- 
ittruclion.     The  public  mind  upon  this  subject  ha4  gone  much  be- 
fore the  laws.     They  have  fallowed  at  a  large  distance,  rather  than 
stimulated  and  controlled  any  interest.     The  towns  have,  in  many 
instances,  made  appropriations  for  the  primary  schools,  of  twice 
the  sums  of  money  necessary  to    answer   the  letter   ol'  the  law. 
The  schools  provided  for  in  the  above  law,  are  open  to  children  of 
all  classes,  and  the  expen.tc  is  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  people.     Each 
town  is  made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  ita 
jurisdiction.     And,  to  gi\-e  interest  and  eflicacy  to  the  system,  it  ia 
mode  the  duly  of  the  minister  end  srlocimm,  or  a  committee  ap- 
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branches  of  needlework.     These  primary  schoola,  however  hum- 
ble the  braDches  taught,  and  young  the  children,  to  whom  they  are 
taught,  have  a  strong  influence  in  forming  the  characters  of  the 
young.     Although  the  progress  in  studies  may  be  inconsiderable , 
yet  they  are  important  for  the  notions  of  order,  decency,  and  good 
manners,  which  they  inculcate;  and  for  the  habits  of  attention  and 
industry  which  are  there  formed.     Tlie  whole  expense  of  a  school 
of  this  kind,  taught  by  a  female,  exclusive  of  tho  house,  which  in 
the  country  costs  but  a  trifle,  does  not  exceed  from  two  to  three 
;  dollars  per  week.     For  this  very  inconsiderable  sum,  thirty,  forty, 
,  or  flfly  children,  are  not  only  kept  from  idleness  and  consequent 
-.  depravity,  but  are  taught  much  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  life. 
■:  In  the  winter  months  an  instructor  is  employed,  and  arithmetic,  ge- 
-  ography,  and  history,  are  added  to  the  studies  of  the  summer  schools. 
^  These  schools  bring  together  for  instruction  those  children  and 
,  youth,  whose  labor  is  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  sea- 
ion  which  gives  the  agriculturist  most  employment.     The  total  ex- 
pense of  a  school  of  this  kind  amounts  to  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  week;  and  it  contains  from  thirty  to  eighty,  or  a  hundred  scho- 
lars. 

Such  are  the  schools  where  the  mass  of  the  people  must  begin, 
and  now,  erui  their  education.  The  next  in  order  from  the  primary 
schools,  were  the  gramtnar  schooUy  properly  so  called.  These  were 
established  by  the  law  of  1789,  in  all  towns  containing  two  hundred 
families.  The  object  and  the  tendency  of  these  higher  schools 
iN^ere,  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction,  and  elicit  talents  and  ge- 
nius wherever  they  might  be  found.  Many  through  the  medium  of 
these  schools  have  found  thoir  way  to  the  University,  and  become 
distinguished  in  society,  who  might  otherwise  never  have  known 
their  own  powers,  or  thought  it  possible  to  aspire  to  the  advantages 
of  a  public  education.  But  this  part  of  the  system  has  never  re- 
ceived that  attention,  which  its  importance  demands.  It  has  always 
been  viewed  with  prejudice,  and  been  thought  to  be  an  institution 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  few,  at  tho  expense  of  the  many.  In 
many  places,  for  want  of  a  thorough  know]edfi;e  of  the  subject, 
those  for  whose  particular  advantage  the  grammar  schools  were  in- 
tended, have  been  most  opposed  to  their  support.  The  law,  there- 
fore, has  been  borne  with  impatience, — has  been  explained  away 
and  evaded, — till  at  length,  the  prejudice  has  been  sent  into  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  whole  provision  is  struck  out  of  the  statute  book. 
At  least,  the  remnant  which  remains  can  be  of  no  possible  use  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  schools.  All  town^  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  now  excused  from  supporting  grammar  schools,  except 
live  or  six  of  the  most  populous.  And  these  nrc  precisely  the 
towns,  which  loast  need  le£fiplativc  iriNTforon'^p.     A  law  of  tho 
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Icgirilalure  to  oblige  Boston,  for  example,  to  make  appro] 
for  schools,  is  preposterous,  when  that  city  already  expcni 
the  education  of  its  children  and  youth,  nearly  as  much  astl 
remaining  state.  But  during  the  series  of  years,  while  ih 
mnr  schools  have  been  neglected,  the  friends  of  the  free 
have  had  an  appeal  to  those  liberal  and  enlightened  mind: 
could  belter  foresee  the  happy  ellccts  of  a  dtficrent  polici 
this  appeal  has  never  been  made  in  vaiu.  Whenever  the 
interest  in  schools  has  declined  or  been  diverted,  by  the 
nocessilies,  which  press  upon  a  people,  in  a  comparativ 
country,  it  has  soon  been  roused  again,  and  stimulated  in  i 
per  direction.  If  appropriations  have  not  been  so  liberal  i 
be  wished,  those  have  always  been  tbund,  who  would  eni 
the  cause  by  endowments  for  schools  of  a  liinrher  order. 
srhot>!s  or  airadeuiics,  as  they  are  more  frequently  called,  ha 
geiKMaliy  fuiuided  by  individtials,  and  aQerwnrds  mndecorp 
wiUi  grants  of  hind  or  nmnoy  from  the  stntc  nuthorities. 
have  now  beronie  very  numercms  throughout  New  Kngia 
Massachusetts,  they  are  found  in  every  county,  and  oil 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  each  other.  Thev  have  si 
been  made  a  class  above  the  orrnmmar  schools »  Here,  voui 
are  prepared  for  teachers  in  the  prunary  schools, — for  mc 
life, — or  fur  the  University.  This  class  of  schools  is  not  t 
free.  The  instrucler  is  supported  in  part  by  the  proceeds  oi 
which  ha\e  arisen  from  private  or  public  mundceucc;  and 
by  a  tax  on  each  scholar.  For  the  rich  and  tlio.sc  in  cas^*< 
.*;tanors,  these  schools  answer  the  same,  aud  probablv  a  bcin 
pose,  than  tlio  <rrammar  schools,  contemplated  by  the  lalcii' 
Ihoy  art-  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

If  xve  compare  the  encouragement  afforded   to  schools  an- 

naries  of  learning,  by  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  New  Ei 

with  tlieir  resources;  and  then  in  connexion  compare  the  « 

agement  aOorded  them  at  the  present  day,  v.itli  our  resourc 

shall  be  a>toiushod  and  disgusted  with  our  niggard] v  and  n 

nious  pi»iicy.     U'e  seem  to   rely  entirely  upon    the  liberal 

muiiiticenre  of  individuals  to  redeem  our  degencrjicv  in  thisr 

What  would  our  ancestors  have  thought  of  their  posteritv,lb 

cr>t»rs,  wiio  nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  amidst  all  the 

rasnu-nts  of  a  iww  settlement,  provided  by    law  for  the  sup 

^i\i}U'}itn'  v-  Ifoils  i)i  tiU  toir.is  of  one  Intudnd  famiiits^  *  //i«*  um^Ui 

lui.'^::  *''»!•  to  instrui'i  /•>».'/*  so  far  as  ihtif  tiunj  be  fiUui  for  thi  I 

t\f."  or  what  wrnild  our    fathers  have   thought   of  their  il 

th.>s,'   laiho.s  ^v!io,  in    1780,  enjoined   it  in   their   const iJtUh-:\ 

'  /.''c  /-f  i't^itttart  ><  '.;.•»'  .»/':Wx.'n./.  .<,  in  all  fiilurt  j}fi'ifn!s  ufthit  t'- 

u\ . ; // '■ ,  l»  (litn ■ ','  '.'V ,   I ..'.', ■  < ' *  •  7 ' / ' /f # vr / »/ r.-  nnri  //,- 1   mc ic w' •{•  * ,  an-^ 
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ninaries  ofihem;  especially  ihe  Umvenity  at  Cambridge j  pubUc  $chooU 
tnd  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  til  the  towns ;^  if  they  could  have  forcseeD, 
hat  after  one  relaxation  and  another,  in  forty  years,  those  children 
irould  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  '  cherish  the  grammar  schools'  as 
o  strike  them  out  of  ttxistence  ?  What  the  peculiar  condition  of 
he  peo|>le  of  this  state  is,  which  renders  the  support  of  this  class  of 
wshools  unnecessary,  impolitic  or  unjust,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
indcrstand.  And  although  I  have  been  at  some  pains  on  the  sub* 
Bct,  1  have  never  yet  learned,  what  the  arguments  were,  which  car- 
ied  the  repeal  of  the  law  through  the  last  General  Court.  Argu- 
nents  there  must  have  been,  and  strong  ones,  or  such  an  alarming 
nnovation  would  never  have  been  suffered,  upon  an  institution,  to 
vhich  the  people,  till  quite  lately,  have  always  expressed  the 
itrongest  attachment.  Was  that  class  of  schools  considered  un- 
lece^ary?  If  so,  what  has  made  them  unnecessary.^  Either 
he  people  have  no  longer  need  to  receive  the  kind  of  instruc- 
ion  those  schools  were  intended  to  afibrd;  or  they  must  re- 
ceive the  same  instruction  in  some  other  way.  The  policy,  and 
in  our  government,  the  necessity  of  eliciting  the  talents  of  the 
country,  by  every  possible  means,  will  be  demonstrated,  when 
ve  consider  how  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Jurists,  States- 
nen,  and  Divines,  have  received  their  early  instruction  in  tho 
irimary  and  grammar  schools  of  some  obscure  country  village. 
Vone,  I  believe,  can  bo  found,  who  will  say,  the  people  have 
lo  longer  need  of  such  facilities,  for  bringing  forward  to  notice 
he  promising  talents  of  their  children,  and  of  giving  to  our  couu- 
ry  some  of  its  greatest  benefactors.  Then,  by  abolishing  the 
rrammar  schools,  it  is  expected  the  people  will  receive  the  same 
nstruction  in  some  other  way.  But  two  possible  sources  occur, 
^ch  promise  in  any  degree  to  supply  the  chasm  in  the  system: 
he  primary  schools  on  the  one  hand, — and  the  academics  on  tho 
ither.  Neither  of  these  sources  will  answer  the  expectation  or  be 
idequate  to  the  purpose/  The  primary  schools  will  not  come  up 
o  the  necessary  standard,  either  as  they  are  contemplated  by 
he  law,  or  as  they  are,  and  promise  to  be,  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  academies  are  out  of  the  reach  of  precisely  that 
slass  of  people,  who  most  need  the  .encouragement  offered  by  tho 
ate  grammar  schools.  I1ie  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  law,  upon 
he  primary  schools,  is  as  yet,  but  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  pro- 
Mibly  expected  by  some,  and  it  is  certainl)'  to  be  hoped  by  all,  that 
itriking  from  the  system  the  class  of  schools  immediately  above 
hem,  they  will  be  improved  so  as  in  some  degree  to  supply  the 
»lacc  of  the  higher  schools.  If  this  expectation  had  any  founda- 
ion,  or  if  there  were  any  probability,  it  would  be  realised  in  some 
rood  degree,  it  would  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  rogrct,  that  the 
VOL.  f.  83 
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ome  of  these  schools,  have  possessed  all  the  advantage  of  the 
■^rammai  echoola,  intended  by  the  law.  The  existence  of  the  law, 
rherefbre,  even  with  so  very  inefEcient  an  execution  of  it^  has  had 
:he  direct  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  schools,  in  ' 
.-vhich  grammar  masters  have  been  employed;  and  an  indirect  in- 
luencc  on  the  other  schools,  hy  better  qualifying  those  who  have 
'.uid  will  commence  teachers,  with  no  advantages  above  those  af- 
brded  in  the  common  schoolri. 

The  repeat  of  the  law  obviatesthe  necessity  of  iheevasion, which 
.  have  dnscribcd  as  operating  so  favorably  upon  the  primary  schools. 
And  as  Iho  qualilicalions  of  the  inalructcrs  arc  diminished,  the  cha- 
'Bctcr  of  the  schools  must  decline.  To  this,  probably,  nil  will 
'eadily  assent.  But  it  niay,  perhaps,  be  tini<l,  the  qualili  cut  ions  of 
he  instrudcra  are  as  high,  for  all  practical  and  u)>ciul  purposes,  at 
■hey  were  under  the  former  law,  as  it  was  executed.  In  llic  first 
^ilace  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  reason  from  the  law  us  it  icas  tj-ecukd, 
.mthcr  than  ns  it  iliauld  hare  btin  executed.  In  ihc  ne\t  jilace,  al- 
lowing ourselves  so  to  reason,  we  shall  n<  t  1  believe,  arrive  at  the 
uroe  result.  The  qualilications  of  the  grammar  schoolmasters,  wore, 
.that  they  should  be  'of  f^ood  morals,  well  iuftrucled  in  thcZ>n(ti;, 
Oreek  and  Englisli  languages.'  This  class  of  schools  is  now  ubnU 
ished,  and  '  Ctogmpliij'  is  added  to  the  former  qualitications  of  the 
teachers  of  primary  schools.  Allowing  the  two  classes  of  schools  to 
hare  been  perfectly  amalgamated,  which  is  a  great  concession  in 
point  offset,  as  well  as  acknowledging  a  great  perversion  of  the  law; 
wc  have  dispensed  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  rctguirc  Gi.ography 
in  their  stead.  1  have  no  desire  to  lessen  the  estimation,  in  which 
geography  is  held  as  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  primary 
schools.  And  I  am  ready  to  concede,  thai  probably  ten  v.  ill  wish  (o 
study  geography,  where  one  would  wish  to  study  Latin  and  Greek. 
Now,  if  an  instruclcr,  who  is  qiialihed  to  leach  Latin  and  Greek, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  qunlilied,  at  the  same  time,tolcacli 
Geography,  and  all  the  minor  studies  of  our  schools,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  as  having  conceded  the  whole  argument.  Itut  this  is 
not  the  fact.  These  qualilicatiniis  are  so  fur  from  being  incom- 
patible, that  they  f^cmyallij  cxint  in  a  superior  degree  in  coune.\ion 
with  each  other.  The  connexion  to  Lc  sure,  i.s  not  so  essential, 
that  a  man  may  not  be  a  very  good  teacher  of  Laliu  and  Greek, 
and  still  know  very  little  of  any  thing  else.  Slill  as  Ijie  studies  are 
arranged  in  all  our  schools,  academics,  and  colleges,  where  young 
men  are  prepared  fur  teachers,  all  tlie  elementary  studies,  including 
geography,  are  generally  taught  before  the  languages.  Sn  thai  by 
adding  them  to  the  qualihcations,  even  if  it  were  Mfci"  required  of 
the  instructors  to  leach  them,  we  ensure  more  mature  and  accom- 
plished scholars  in  those  branches,  which  arc  more  frequently  and 
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generally  taught.     I  would  not  be  understood  to  discuss,  muc 

to  approve  this  orraiigeincnt  of  studies,  for  those  destined 

scholars  by  proiession.     Sucli  arrangements  exist,  ajid  I  an 

self  of  the  Tact  for  my  present  purpose.      But  besides  ensurio 

tor  teachers  forthr  common  branches^  there  are  always  sonx 

would  attend  to  the  laugutigcs,  as   preparatory  to  a  public  ( 

tion,  if  they  liad  o[»porlunity.     And  if  aUbrding  the  opi)ortui 

all  of  every  town,  sliould  be  the  means  of  drawing  out  bin 

superior  talents,  even  those  few  arc  worthy  of  the  highesfit  ci 

ration  and  regard  from  the  public,  who  possess  them.     The 

similar  considerations,  which  1   cannot  here  state,  have  con 

/ne,  (I  know  not  whether  they  will  convince  any  one  else.)  tl 

repcid  of  the  grammar  school  law,  even  if  we  could  never  1 

would   be  executed  upon  a  more  liberal  constructiun,  than 

been  for  the  la.st  ten  years,  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  si 

rondition  and  ))rospects  of  the  primary  schools. 

As  the  Academies  are  not  entirely  free  schools,  we  cann 
cnlale  upon  ///« m  to  supply  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the  p 
Thotfe  arc  most  respectable  establishments,  and  some  of  th^ 
hardly  inferior  in  the  advantages,  ihey  atibrd  for  acquiring 
rough  education,  to  some  institutions,  which  arc  dignified  w 
name  of  colleges.  It  is  not  desirable,  that  their  condition 
b(!  impaired.  Nor  need  arty  fears  be  entertained,  that  tliei 
diti«»n  will  be  impaired.  There  are  enough  in  the  commuuit 
duly  estimate  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  who  ai 
to  sustain  the  e.\[)eiisfe  of  these  schools,  to  ensure  their  nwn 
siipi)i)rt.  And  as  the  other  classes  of  schools,  which  arc  ire 
annihilated  uv  decline  in  their  character  and  condition,  ibe  J 
mies  will  be  en«;(»!iraged  by  those,  who  can  better  apprecia 
advantages  of  good  schools,  and  better  aflbrd  the  necessa 
ptnst*.  Si)  Ihr  as  it  ngards  the  accommodation  and  pecuni 
inest  of  the  rich,  and  those  of  moderate  propertv,  it  is  matte 
dilii'K MUM*,  wjiether  the  legislature  or  the  public  make  anv  app 
ticMs  or  provisions  for  schools  or  not.  They  can  and  willtal 
for  themselves.  These*  are  not  the  classes  of  the  comini 
hiilil  r, mIuii  gtnernmeiit  withhold  encouragement  from  the  s 
\i  is  ilir  pior,  wIh»  are  to  sutler.  They  mu.«;t  educate  their  c 
i\\  j'rn  >chnnU,  ar.d  in  tluir  own  neighborhood,  or  not  educat 
lit  all.  'J'he  expense  of  tuition,  of  books,  and  of  board  at  the 
Miie-J  are  so  appalling,  as  to  put  the  advantaires  of  those  : 
ijuito  iM'voiid  the  power  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  coniii 
In  the  towns  where  academics  happen  to  be  iixed,  the  pc 
of  course  derive  some  iu'-reased  advantages;  but  these  tow 
si>  few  compared  with  the  whole,  and  the  incident  e.xpen: 
bnoks  and  tuition  are  so  coutiderablCj  that  for  all  purposes 
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rectljr  and  efficiently  educating  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  the 
•GBdemies  maj'  be  leA  out  of  calculation.  For  not  one  in  twenty, 
if  one  in  &tly,  throughout  the  state,  will  ever  find  their  way  to  any 
of  them. 

QuaJt/!ea/unu  of  TaKhrr$. 
Much  aa  alt  are  dispoBed  to  attribute  to  the  free  schools,  and 
.  sealoualy  as  some,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  community, 
:  would  advocate  a  more  liberal  provision  for  them,  it  Is  very  far 
from  certain,  that  they  produce  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  ca- 
.  poble,  even  with  their  present  mcani.  Nay,  it  is  certain  tbey  do 
not.  And  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  means  comparoiuxhi 
;  ample,  and  afibrdcd  by  a  community  so  deeply  inloresled  in  their 
appropriation,  should  be  misapplied,  or  fail  of  their  happiest  eflect. 
The  sketch  thus  for  gifen,  relates  merely  to  the  provisions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  external  organisation  of  llie  system.  And  here, 
almost  all  notices  of  the  subject,  if  it  has  been  noticed  at  all,  have 
rested.  Rut,  the  interna]  organisation,  including  the  government 
and  instruction,  will  present  quite  as  interesting  a  view  of  the 
subject.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  n|>oTi  llic  defects  of  tiie  schools, 
and  suggestions  for  improvement,  will  appropriately  follow. 

Two  principal  causes  have  operated  Irom  the  Ursl  establishment 
of  tho  free  schools,  to  impair  and  pervert  their  influence:  Incom- 
petent insitruclers,  and  bad  school  books.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising,  that  a  public  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  system  of  schools,  and  so  resolved  to  carry  it  into  full  ope- 
ration, by  libi-rul  □  p pro priat ions,  should  stop  short  of  their  pur- 
pose, and  stop  precisely  at  that  point,  where  the  greatest  attention 
and  vigilance  were  essential,  to  give  etltcacy  to  the  whole.  I  do 
not  mean  that  much  good  bus  not  been  realised  j  on  the  contrary, 
OS  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  tlie  success  of  the  free  school 
system  is  just  cause  of  congrnttilattonj  but  I  mean,  that  their  in^ 
fluence  has  not  been  the  greatest  and  the  best,  which  the  tame 
ntennt,  under  better  mouagemont,  might  produce. 

The  employment  of  incompetent  and  inc.<c]icricuced  instructers 
has  probably  arisen  more  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, than  from  any  negligence  or  indilference  on  the  subject.  So 
many  opportunities  arc  open  for  industrious  enterprise,  that  it  has 
always  been  difticult  to  induce  men  to  become  pcnnanciU  teachers. 
This  evil,  although  a  serious  one,  is  one,  which  cannot  at  present 
be  removed;  but  its  bad  effects  may  he  more  qualified,  by  raising 
the  character  and  acquirements  of  instructers  to  a  higher  staadard. 
The  whole  business  of  instruction,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has 
hitherto  been  performed  by  those,  who  have  felt  little  interest  in 
the  subject,  beyond  the  immediate  pecuniary  compensation  stipu- 
lated for  their  senices.     \nd  even  that  has  boon  too  inconsidar- 
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^*quire8  a  discrimination  and  judgement,  which,  it  seldom  falls  to  the 
'*lot  of  men  of  indifferent  talents,  to  possess.     In  the  science  of  in- 
*  struction,  there  is  full  scope  for  the  best  talents,  and  the  largest 
^'  acquirements.     All  the  elevated  qualities,  either  of  mind  or  heart, 
' '  which  are  nec^sary  to  ensure  success  in  any  of  the  professions, 
-  ^  are  essential  to  the  accomplished  instnicter.     And  some  qualities 
'  are  required,  which  are  not  so  important  in  any  other  profession. 
"'  How  can  he  hope  to  arrange  and  adapt  the  studies  of  a  child,  so 
^''  as  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  the  different  powers  of  the  mind, 
■^  in  their  natural  order,  and  in  the  most  successful  manner,  who  is 
B^not  capable  of  enumerating  those  powers;  much  less  of  analysing 
K  them  and  understanding  their  mutual  relations,  and  dependencies. 
»<  Such,  however,  is  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  so  numer- 
!''  ous  are  the  demands  for  instructers  in  the  primary  and  higher 
;<  schools,  and  so  various  are  the  private  irUerestSy  which  will  be  felt 
r  in  the  selection  of  them,  that  it  is,  probably,  too  much  to  expect  all 
T*  to  have  the  discrimination  necessary,  in  order  to  become  accurate 
i-  and  original  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  youthful  mind. 
But  we  have  much  to  hope  from  those,  who  can  better  appreciate 
the  importance  of  a  correct  system  of  instruction, — for  the  encour- 
agement of  individuals, — and  the  patronage  of  those  large  towns, 
which  carry  education  to  its  greatest  perfection.     It  is  to  these 
aources,  we  must  look  for  the  first  examples  in  improvement. 

There  is  no  science,  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  gen-- 
eral  principles,  as  that  of  education, — none  where  the  faithful  and 
patient  induction  of  large  experience  is  so  essential.  Although 
there  undoubtedly  are  some  general  rules,  to  which  the  inexpe- 
rienced instructor  may  be  referred  for  direction,  yet  these  are 
much  fewer  than  is  generally  imagined.  Every  mind,  especially  in 
its  early  developcment,  presents  exceptions  and  qualifications  to 
almost  every  general  rule,  which  can  be  adopted.  So  various  and 
multiform  are  the  phenomena  of  the  youthful  mind,  so  intimate  the 
connexion,  and  so  strong  the  mutual  influence,  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  so  fleeting  and  evan- 
•Bcent  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  by  which  all  these  must  be 
detected  and  classified,  that  he  must  be  skilful,  indeed,  who  pre- 
sumes to  offer  any  thing  like  a  com])lete  analysis.  This  is  not  now 
to  be  attempted.  But  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem^ 
the  skill  of  the  instructer  is  evinced,  much  more  in  his  ability  to  de- 
tect minute  differences,  and  to  call  forth  those  tender  and  feeble 
powers,  the  evidence  of  which  is  so  faint,  as  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their 
very  existence,  than  in  his  force  to  drive  on  the  *  system  of  things,^ 
which  has  been  established  for  ages.  It  is  us  preposterous  to  re- 
duce the  infinite  variety  of  young  minds  to  precisely  the  same  disci- 
pline, calculating  upon  the  Pamc  re?lilt,  as  it  would  he,  to  hope  to 
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make  all  men  look  alike  by  law;  and  it  is  as  cruel  as  it  vonUki 
break  their  bodies,  at  once,  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  'It  is  a 
thing  to  learn,  and  another  to  teach.  It  is  very  possible  to  poas 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  not  be  able  to  impart  them,  era! 
the  willing  and  anxious  pupil.  To  fix  the  TolatilCy^o  stimuhle^ 
sluggish,  and  overcome  the  obstinate,  demand  an  acqaaintaiiceii 
the  human  mind  not  quite  innate,  nor  likely  to  be  acquired  ^ 
out  some  experience.' 


IMPROVEMENT  OF   COMMON    EDUCATION. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Burnsi^*t 
Address,  from  which  an  article  was  taken  in  our  last  number] 

The  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  me  to  call  for  an  entire  cbiDp 
in  the  manner  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  infant  mind;  achios**? 
better  adapted  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  more  suited  to  the  fra^ 
ual  expansion   of  the  mental '  faculties.      The    method  fornierif 
adopted  in  all  our  literary  institutions  has  been  what  is  techai- 
cally  denominated  the  analytic,^    It  consists  in  requiring  leaniers, 
first  to  acquire,  artiticially,  abstract  principles;  and  afterward^ 
in  teaching  them  the  particulars  from  which  those  principJes  verc 
deduced.     In  the  study  of  language,  for  instance,  so  soon  ascbil- 
*  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  tliat  the  terms  afial^fiie  and  syniheiie  aie  lo  o^^ 
incorrcctlv,  or  at  Icat^t  vae:ueljf  used.     Some  writers   oo   educatioa  w»)Bt  u« 
of  these  terms  with   reference  to  the  bu.<ioea9  of  the   teacher^  aod  woof  » th 
reference  to  that  of  the  pupil;  whilM  others  apply  it  czflusiFcfj  to  tbenriW 
of  teachin:;  or  of  learning.     Much  confusioD  and  oiisapprehen»ioo  acrordB^if 
result  from  this  want  of  well  defined  phraseologj.     The  method  which  has  bttit- 
crto  i)een  most  extensively  adopted  in  instruction,  employs  tioth  s/ntbesis  ud 
analysis.     Take  the  subject  of  English  grammar,  for  example.     In  the  depart- 
ineot  of  etymology,  the  book  and  the  teacher  set  out  witti  the  sj^nihiHr  profx^ 
sition.    ^  There  arc  in  English  nine  sorts  of  words  ;"*  and  directly  afterwards co«a 
the  anaiifsu  of  this  proposition,  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  fiara^nphs  o*^  "^ 
which  i*  devoted  to  each  of  these  nine  sorts  of  words.     The  advocates  of  Ibf  in- 
ductive method  would— and,  we  think,  justly — overt   this  order,  by  first  bjj«: 
down  each  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  and  then  summing  up  the  whole  ouster 
in  a  general  remark :  they  would,  in  a  word,  proceed  from  analysis  to  fyntbe^ts 
and  not  from  synthesis  to  analysis.     As  teachers,  they  wouM  set  out  with  soalj- 
sis :   hence  their  proneness  to  apply  the  term  analytic  to   th«r  own  method  of 
teaching,  and  synlhdit  to  the  opposite  method.     Again,  perKM»,  who  istl* 
affair  occupy  the  plact;  of  fpectators  watching  the  develnpement  of  a  pr««»» 
rather  than  of  active  |)erformer*  in   the  management  of  the   bunness,  naturaflj 
and  |)roperly  incline  (o  <  r.jl  this  method  tynthttie  ;  because  it  issues  io  a  syoir.tl- 
ic  result,  towards  which  it  seemed  gradually  tending.     Here  then  arises  coow- 
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ircn  have  charged  their   incniorios  with  the  ]>art.s  of  speech,  and 

jelbre  they   are   ahle  to  make  any  practical  distiDction   between 

.  >hefn,  they  are  tasked  to  commit  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  imme* 

.  \diately  to  apply  them  to  the  analysis  of  sentences.     Now  we  could 

_  J~Bot  state  to  them  any  propositions  more  abstract,  more  unmeaning 

'  ^'*"  and  tedious.    How  extremely  uninteresting  and  disguBting  they  are 

^  ^lo  children,  is  manifested  by  the  vacant  stare  and  the  restless  im- 

^ '  patience  for  liberation  of  these  little  prisoners,  when  undergoing 

the  drudgery  of  recitation. 

The  same  method  of  instruction  has  been  extended  to  all  other 
branches  of  juvenile  studies.     The  time  is  well  recollected  when 
lads  could  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  Latin,  only  by  the  use  of 
grammars,  altogether  written  in  that  language.     It  is  really  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  absurdity  of  this  manner  of  teaching  has  not 
been  sooner  exposed,  and  children  relieved  from  the  severe  pen- 
'  ance  it  has  imposed.     We  all  remember,  how  unwelcome  to  us, 
:^  were  the  restraints  and  the  exercises  of  school;  and  parents  are 
^  ..  atill  giving  daily  utterance  to  their  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  their  children  to  the  requisitions  of  inatructers.     The 
-  -  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  se- 
— *  verity  of  discipline,  which  its  execution  renders  necessary.     Chil- 
^  dren  seldom  submit  to  mere  exercises  of  memory,  without  com- 
'   pnkion.     But  reverse  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge;  pro- 
ceed with  them  iynihcdcally ;  that  is,  first  present  to  the  infant  mind 
the  objects,  and  the  particulars,  which  naturally  first  arrest  the 
attention,  and  they  will  save  you  almost  the  whole  trouble  of  teach- 
ing them  rules.    They  will  form  these  with  great  facility  for  them- 
selves,  and  every  step  of  their  progress  will  thus  become  natural, 
easy  and  delightful.     Upon  this  plan,  judiciously   executed,  the 
great  aversion  of  children  to  their  school,  would  give  place  to 
«  fond  desire  for  its  advantages,  and  occasions  for  coercion  to 
0tady  would  be  heard  of  no  more.  *  Experiments  upon  this  plan, 
are  trying  with  triumphant  success  in  our  metropolis,  in  other 
parts  of  our  country,  and  in  England.     Let  us  delay  no  longer  to 
aecare  to  the  youth  of  our  charge  a  paticipation  of  its  benefits. 

One  other  improvement,  already  alluded  to,  possesses  strong 
claims  upon  public  attention.     It  relates  to  the  office  of  iostructera. 

-•ion :  the  teacher  claims  the  credit  of  teaching  aoalytkally ;  while  a  critic  per- 
li&pB  11  compUmeotiog  him  oo  hb  succcfs  in  teaching  synthetically.  Therein,  iu 
/act,  no  absolute  error  on  either  side ;  and  lite  whole  matter  would  not  l)e  worth 
remarking,  but  for  the  hindrance  to  improvement  which  is  always  apt  to  result 
from  a  want  of  precision  in  the  use  of  words.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
peme  with  both  of  these  scholastic  terms  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
to  substitute  the  word  induelice^  as  in  all  circumstances  the  proper  term  for  de- 
signating that  method  of  instruction  which  proceeds  from  pmiirulars  to  generals* 

rjw. 

TO  J*,  r.  ^4 
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Most  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  those,  who  do  not  com 
duties  ol  that  station  as  their  appropriate  employment.  H 
no  intention  of  making  them  the  business  of  anv  considers 
of  their  li\cs.  lo  occupy  an  interval  of  time,  which  niigl 
wise  be  vacant,  or  to  enjoy  opportunities  tor  extending  the< 
social  intercourse,  or  to  obtain  pecuniary  relief  from  in 
want  is  the  only  inducement  to  the  undertaking.  Hence  il 
instructors  are  pcrpeiually  cli&nging,  and  schoois  are  seldoi 
more  than  four  uioiithH  by  the  same  person,  i  need  not  atteo 
scription  of  tlie  di.'-aii vantages,  the  embarrassnicnts,  the  los 
of  time  and  money,  which  are  thus  occasioned  to  the  con 
It  is*  little  loss  tiiunyb%t()  expect  of  instructers  of  this  des 
nnytiiiii;;  like  an  e(jui\alcnt  for  the  provision,  which  is  annua 
for  the  promotion  of  cducatiun.  Un  this  subject,  we  seem 
gurd  the  prudent  maxims,  which  usually  govern  us  in  other  c 
We  are  not  satished  with  occasional  religious  instructic 
chouse  that  uur  minister  should  dwell  continually  among  us. 
sire  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  intimate  acquaints 
uur  condition:  we  justly  consider  that  to  be  most  useful  h 
be  identified  with  all  our  interests,  and  endeared  to  us  by 
der  tics  of  father,  companion,  and  friend.  We  employ  tl 
plnsician  in  our  families,  because  we  value  his  long  trie 
ii'dgc  uf  our  general  health,  and  habits  of  life;  and  fur  sizn 
suns  we  cumniit  our  legal  rights  to  the  protection  of  thesan 
sel,  who  has  given  us  repeated  proofs  of  capacity  and 
Vet  wo,  every  few  months,  surrender  our  children,  the  ol 
our  tenderest  regard,  to  the  guidance  and  managemcDt  c 
gcrs;  as  if  it  wore  of  no  cunscquence  to  them,  what  is  the 
encc,  ability,  or  disposition  ui  their  instructers. 

The  only  remedy  tor  the  evil,  as  I  apprehend,  is  to  niaki 
perintendeuce  uf  our  children,  a  professional  employmci 
surely  no  |)roies^ion  is  more  necessary  or  more  honorable 
all  others,  it  comprises  both  a  science  and  an  art,  which 
compichrnded  onlv  by  time,  by  patience,  by  industry,  anc 
encc.  If  there  bo  any  human  pursuit,  which  requires  a  < 
ol  the  v.holc  o(  an  active  hie  to  ensure  the  greatest  succes; 
well  be  donated  whether  any  one  has  paramount  claims  V 
tiauiing  yontii  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  practical  use 
An  Institiiiion^  therefore,  especially  calculated  to  prepare  si 
VKhials  tc.  enter  m  this  profession,  as  sh<.uld  make  choice  of 
e.\ch:si(.ii  t,!'  others,  would  be  among  the  wisest  acts  of  leg 
y^Uu'h  hasiri^^.p  ^\^^^^^^y  ^,  our  Commonwoahh.\  In  this  onl 
as  in  Hoxeral  t.ther-,  our  sister  republic  of  New-York  is  pre-€ 
A  s.  ininary  like  that  I  have  suggested  has  been  recentlv 
uHMided  l)y  lu^r  enlightened  chief  magistrate;  and  stronji  \ 
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'tions  are  indulged  of  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  authority. — 
^Perhaps  the  prof^sition  for  an  agricultural  seminary,  how  under 
'  the  consideration  of  our  own  legislature,  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
^embrace  also  this  great  object.*  Its  accomplishment  in  sonie  wayj 
^18  distinctly  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  would  reflect 

distinguished  honor  on  the  government,  which  should  effect  it. 
We  must  not  forget  the  greatness  of  the  responsibility,  which 

rests  on  us,  as  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  the  cause  of  education  is  the  cause 

of  our  children,  of  our  country,  of  humanity;  and  that  its  intcr- 
'  cats  are  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  dearest  sympathies  of  the 
■  present  life,  and  with  our  services  and  enjoyments  in  the  future 

world 
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[The  subject  of  this  article  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
'  improvement  of  education,  that  no  apology  can  be  deemed  lieccs- 
I  sary  for  its  introduction  in  our  pages.  There  is  perhaps  no  topic 
80  important  to  pubUc  welfare,  on  which  the  publib  mind  is  so 
much  in  need  of  information.  Many  of  the  most  liberal  endow* 
ments  in  this  department  continue  to  be  made  at  random,  under 
the  general  impression  of  doing  a  good  deed,  without  a  definite 
reference  to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  best  means  of 
achieving  a  given  result  in  the  way  of  promoting  improvement. 

It  would  be  a  circumstance  most  auspicious  to  the  interests  of 
literature  and  science,  if  men  of  wealth  could  be  brought  to  per- 
ceive that  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  devoted  to  the  founding 
of  a  given  department  in  a  library,  will  confer  an  immeasurably 
greater  benefit  than  the  same  sum  bequeathed  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship.  In  the  one  case,  the  means  of  instruction  arc 
fbrnished  both  to  the  students  and  their  teachers;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, accomplished  instructors  will  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  such 
advantages,  and  their  own  zeal  and  merit  will  insure  their  support; 
in  the  other  case,  a  salary  is  held  up  as  an  object  to  be  grasped 
at ;  but  there  is  no  assurance  whatever  afforded  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  hun  who  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  the  office.    We  speak 

*  Governor  Liocoln^t  ideas  on  this  subject  have  been  already  presented  to  oiir 
readers  m  ao  extract  from  his  Message  ;  and  there  are  other  Tavorable  circnrq- 
ftaoces,  of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  epeak  at  present ;  but  which  furnish 
room  for  well  grounded  expectations  of  the  5peedy  e9tabli«hmeot  of  a  seminary 
fbr  teacher?  in  Massachusetts. 
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!i  with  no   referenco   to  individuals. — But  where,  we  wouli 

*  there  an  institution,  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able   to   furnish 

of  its  professors  with  even  the  decent  advantage  of  all  the 
Me  English  (not  to  say  other)  works  in  his  own  deportmc 
tructionr] 

I. — Libraries  in  Kngiand^ 
The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  about  2O0 
times.  It  was  founded  in  1755;  and  in  1757  King  Geor 
fcrred  to  it  the  Royal  Library  collected  by  his  prcdecess 
Henry  VIII,  consisting  of  9,000  printed  books,  and  ab( 
manuscripts.  In  17Gv2  the  Into  King  purchased  for  it  a< 
of  pamphlets,  published  from  1561  to  1660,  con&>isting  fl 
articles,  contained  in  2,000  vohunes.  His  present  3Ia 
recently  added  to  this  collection  the  Royal  Library,  1 
George  III,  soon  after  his  accession,  inchiding  the  pui 
1762,  of  the  Library  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  British  Consul 
ice,  for  the  sum  of  //10,000.  From  that  time  it  has  inor 
the  expenditure  of  about  Jj2fiOO  per  aimum,  exclusive  or" 
presents  of  books  to  the  knig;  and  amounting,  when  add 
Library  of  the  Museum,  to  65,000  volumes. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Library-  conta 
90,000;  the  several  departments  are  very  complete,  aiid 
lection  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  No  pains  have  be- 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement.  The  books  arv  disposf' 
alcoves  fmishcd  with  carved  oak,  and  ranged  along  the  sii 
hall,  with  a  bust  in  front  of  each.  This  invaluable  colk^ 
bracing  the  science  and  literature  of  every  country  aud 
age,  is  acccsisLble  to  all  the  students  j  graduates  as  well ; 
graduates. 

The  I.'Mvr.RsiTY  Liriivnv,  Cambridge,  contains  about 
dred  (itousutul  volumes,  and  is  constantly  receiving  acces 
sitting  of  now  works  of  merit,  and  most  of  the  periodicals 

HoDLr.iAN  LiRRARv,  Oxford.    This  library  is   one  of  th 

iiiid  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  Europe.    It  wa; 

by  Sir   'J  homas    Bodley,    ambassador   to    many  Europe: 

ill  <he  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    It  contains  400,000  printi 

and  brhvcon  25,(300  and  30^000  manuscripts.     No  books  a 

c-d  to  be  taken  out,  but  every  facility  is  afforded  to  those 


ss 
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portation,  will   exrood    /  r  i-iv^     ♦^-r  J  t   l      tt  •        ■» 

ri'»v5  ..r.,.  ?        I  ^  ^^^^  lA^yhOO  stcrhng.  John  Lri,  a  Hi 

^AS  CninlovOC    for  rnorr*    #1  c»^  •  •  • 

1     .       *vr  more  than  25  years  in  preparing  its  cr 
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IL—Salland. 
Hie  Library  of  the  UntrerBity  of  Edinburgh  consuts  of  about 
U'50,000  printed  volumes,  and  a  few  manuBcriptB.    The  Advocate's 
^Xiibraiy  in  Edinburgh  consuts  of  about  80,000  printed  works,  and 
1,000  volumes  in  manuscript.    Its  moat  copious  subjacts  are  the 
national  history,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  jurisprudenco 
in  general. 
^       The  UniTcrsity  library,  Glasgow,  contains  about  30,000  toI- 
noies,  besides  which  is  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
containing  a  choice  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  hooksi  many  of 
which  sre  of  the  earliest  editions. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  contains  about 
36,000;  and  in  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen  are  14,000. 
m.— Inland. 
The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublw,  contains  about  50,000 
,    clashed  books;  besides  about  eleven  hundred  valuable  manuscripta 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persic,  Greek,  Latin,  Irish,  and  English. 
IV.— AuHio. 
The  Library  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh 
contains  €0,000  volumes. 
I-       The  public  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  which  some 
time   ago  exceeded  40,000  volumes,  was  founded  with  3,500  tsken 
by  Peter  at  the  siege  of  Mittau.  It  contains  numerous  diplomatic  pa- 
pers of  the  reign  of  that  Prince,  and  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  Chinese  works  in  Europe,  amounting  to  3,800  difierent  treatises 
of  which  there  is  an  exact  catalogue;  some  Japanese  manuscripts; 
and  several  of  the  Mongols  and  Thibet. 
V.—SutdtH. 
The  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  contains  upwards  of  25,000 
printed  books,  and  5,000  manuscripts. 

The  Library  of  the  University  at  Ufsal,  m  stated  to  comprise 
£0,000  books. 

VI. — Libraria  in  Gemanjr. 
[From  Ihe  Ephcmeridrt  <y"  WeimAK.] 

ViEN.NA  has  eight  public  hbraries,  of  which  three  only  contain 
more  than  438,000  volumes;  viz.  the  Imperial  Library,  twenty 
years  ago,  contained  300,000  printed  books,  exclusive  of  70,000 
tracts  and  dissertations,  and  15,000  manuscripts;  tho  University  Li- 
brary, 108,000  volumes;  and  the  Thercsionum,  30,000,  The  num- 
ber contained  in  the  other  five  is  not  exactly  known. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  400,000  volumes;  the 
Library  at  Gottingen,  (one  of  tho  most  select,)  presents  280,000 
Tolumes,  110,000  tracts  and  academical  dissertations,  and  5,000 
inanuscripla;  Dbesoe:*,  250,000  printed  hook*,  100,000  diesorta- 
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tions,  and  5,000  manuacripU ;  WotiFEirBUTTEL,  109,000  pr 
books,  chiefly  ancient,  40,000  dissertations,  and  4,000  maDUXi 
Stuttgard,  170,000  volumes,  and  12,00O  Bibles  ;  Beblu 
seven  public  libraries,  of  which  the  Rojal  Library  containfl  16ij 
volumes,  and  that  of  the  Academy,  30,000;  Prague,  110,000 
umes  ;  Gratz,  105,000  volumes  ;  Frankfort,  on  the  Mi 
100,000 volumes;  Hamburgh,  100,000  volumes;  Breslau,  100 
volumes;  Weimar,  95,000;  Mextz,  90,000;  Darmstadt,  8J; 
Cassel,  60,000;  Gotua,  60,000;  Marbourg,  55,000;  Mil 
Austria,  35,000;  Heidelberg,  30,000;  Werningerode,  30,i 
Newburg,  in  Austria,  25,000;  Kremsmunster,  25,000;  Acgsi 
24,000;  Meiningen,  24,000;  New  Strelitz,  22,000;  Siltsw 
20,000;  Magdeburgh,  20,000;  Halle,  20,000;  Land<hct,20J 
Thus  it  appears  that  thirty  cities  in  Germany  possess,  in  i 
public  libraries,  greatly  beyond  three  millions,  either  of  vor^ 
printed  volumes,  without  taking  into  account  the  academicil  dis 
tations,  detached  memoirs,  pamphlets,  or  the  manuscripts.  1 
to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  numbers  arc  taken  at  the 
lowest  estimate. 

VII.— PotoncL 

The  King's  library  at  Warsaw,  contains   about  35,000  vola 

most  of  which  are  modern.     The  university  of  Cracow  ha"  a  1 

ry,  in  which  are  4000  manuscripts.     A  valuable  and  exteosir*' 

lection  of  books  called  the  library  of  the  republic   or  Zaiusk 

brary,  was  formed  and  devoted  to  the  public   by  two  brocber 

that  name  in  1745:  but  no  funds  were  appropriated   eidier  fo 

enlargement  or  suitable  preservation.     Originally ,  it  consislei 

300,000  volumes,  comprising  52,000  duplicates;  from  the  sal 

the  duplicates,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the   colleriuin 

supposed,  in  1791,  not  to  exceed  200,000  volumes,  while  its  ^ 

was  not  proportioned  to  its  size.     Having  suffered  many  dcpi 

tions,  it  was  at  length  sent  by  General  Suwarrow  to  St.  Peters 

in  1795,  where  it  was  deposited  in  three  elegant  apartments, 

opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  1812. 

VIU,'-' Libraries  in  France. 
[From  Reeherchct  sur  les  Bibliothtquet  anriennet  et  modeme$^  par  M.  Petit  Ri 
In  Paris  there  arc  five  public  libraries,  besides  almost  1 
special  ones.  The  royal  library  contains  about  450,000  voluini 
printed  books,  besides  nearly  an  equal  number  of  tracts  colic 
into  volumes,  and  about  80,000  manuscripts.  The  library  of 
arsenal,  about  1.50,000  volumes,  and  5,000  manuscripts;  the  li 
ry  of  St.  Geneviove,  about  110,000  volumes,  and  2,000  ra 
scripts;  the  magazine  library,  about  92,000  volumes,  and  ^ 
manuscripts;  and  the  city  library,  about  20,000  volumes. 
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■7^  In  the  Province!,  the  most  conBiderable  are  thoee  of  Ltokb,  106, 
a  lOOj  BoDKDBAUX,  105,000;  Aix,  72,610;  Bksikcon,  53,000;  Too- 

^LousK,  (two)  60,000;  Grbkoble,  43,000;  TauRR,  30,000;  Hetz, 
^IfiOO;  Arras,  94,000;  LeManb,  41,000;  Colhah,  30,000;  Vu. 

:-_(AiLLXs,  40,000;  Amikm,  40,000. 

r  f  The  total  number  of  these  libraries  in  France  amounts  to  27S; 
^  ^  above  80,  the  quantity  of  volumes  they  contain  is  not  known. 

-  From  the  data  given,  in  this  work,  it  appears  that  the  general  total 

.   3f  those  which  ore  kno»-n  omountBto  9,345,387  volumes;  of  which 

^^faere  are  1,1^,34?  in  Paris  alone. 

.i  IX—Dtmart. 

1..      The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  is  computed  to  contain  be- 

.'.wcen  3  and  400,000  printed  books,  and  many  volumes  of  manu- 
;  'acripls.  At  the  sale  of  the  fine  library  of  Count  Otto  Thot, 
^  ^amounting  to  1 16,395  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  monuscripta 
..^ttnd  iitcmabula,  the  Royal  library  obtained  an  accession  of  50,000 

^volumes;  and  the  Count,  by  his  will,  had  bequeathed  to  it  4,154 

^jinanuscriptB,  with  his  valuable  collection  of  6,159  works  that  had 

been  printed  before  the  year  1530.     In  1799  the  Danish  govem- 

nent  bought  up  the  library  of  Luxdorf,  rich  in  classical  works  and 

^  in  manuscripts,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  Royal  library.  It  after- 
"^'wards  received  valuable  acquisitions  at  the  sale  of  the  libraries  of 

'Oeder,  Ilolm^kiold,  Rottboll,  Ancher;  and  others,  in  1789,  90,  91, 
~''  99,  94,  and  9S'.  In  1796  an  accession  was  made  of  the  immense 
'^  library  ofSuhm,  the  historian.     He  had  collected  in  the  course  of 

'  fifty  years,  100,000  volumes,  which  he  left  to  the  disposition  of  the 
-  public.  A  little  before  hit  death  he  presented  them  to  the  Royal 
.   Library. 

I. — SteilxtrUmd. 
"The  public  library  at  Zurich  contains  25,000  volumes,  and  some 
curious  manuscripts. 

XI. — 5;Mifl. 

The  Royal  library  nt  Madrid  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1712,  and 
enlaVgL'il  by  the  succctding  nionarchs,  now  consiHts  of  more  than 
SCO, 000  vuhiircs,  bri^iilt-s  a  great  niinibrr  of  valuable  Arabic  manu- 
scripts. Tht!  library  ia  open  to  the  public,  at  Htated  hours,  every 
doy  in  ihe  weok, — The  library  of  .San  Isidro,  conlaiiiiiig  60,000  vo- 
lumes, is  open  to  the  public  every  day  c.\ce]it  holyJayn.  The  li- 
brary of  San  Fernando  is  open  to  Ihe  public  three  days  in  a  week. 

Thchlirary  of  (ho  F.scuriuJ  is  computed  to  contain  about  130,000 
printed  volumes,  and  4,300  mnnuscripts;  of  these  latter  567  ore 
Greek,  67  Hebrew-,  and  IttOO  Arabic. 

Tlio  Vatican  Lilirary  at  Bomo,  was  founded  by  Nicholas  IV. 
M-hn  nu-i  ripcird  to  thn   pnpnl  eliair  in  1477.     \\n  supplied  it  with 
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I  many  manuscripts  from  Greece.     Sixtus  V.  spared  no  i 

embellishment;  nor  was  it  neglected  by  any  of  the  Pop 

Pius  VI.     Some  of  its  most  valuable   acquisitions  cam 

collection  of  the  Elector  Palantine,  which  was  taken  in 

duke  of  Bavaria,  who  presented  it  to  Urban  VIII.     Qu 

tina  of  Sweden  also  had  collected  1900  manuscripts,  wh 

decease  descended  to  the  chief  of  the  Ottoboni  familv, 

m 

Pope  Alexander  VIII.  who  deposited  them  in  the  Vaticai 
act  number  of  books  found  here  is  not  known,  as  there  a 
catal>>gue  of  the  Library:  it  is  generally  estimated  that 
400,000  printed  volumes,  and  50,000  manuscripts  ;  amc 
ter  are  some  of  great  antiquity.  The  library  is  contains 
lery  ^14  feet  long,  and  48  broad,  and  in  other  apartmei 
ly  decorated  by  the  hands  of  eminent  painters.  This  li 
vided  into  three  portions,  one  is  public,  whither  all  mei 
two  days  of  the  week;  another  of  more  difRcuU  access 
the  third  none  are  admitted  but  by  special  privilege. 

There  are  several  other  extensive  libraries  in  the  c 
the  Barbcrini  contains  60,000  printed  volumes,  and  sc 
sand  manuscripts.  The  Colonna  Library,  distinguishe 
400  vulumes  of  books  and  engravings  of  the  fifteenth  ci 
the  Library  of  the  Roman  College,  wherein  are  contaii 
rar\  and  museum  of  the  celebrated  Kircher. 

The  .\Vediccan    Library  at  i-lorence  is  deposited  in 
cditicc,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo.    It  consists  of  ab< 
printed  volumes,  and  3,000  valuable  manuscripts.    The 
been  described  in  a  catalogue  of  eleven  folio  volume;, 
anni,   Biscioni,  and  Bandini;  and  3,000  volumes   prifl 
filteenth  century,  are  also  described  in  two  folio  volume 

There  are  libraries  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Mantua,  Pisa  s 
of  which  our  limits  prevent  our  giving  an  account. 


sL'GGESTIONS    TO     PAREXTi. 
Larljf  IntdUrtual  Edueatum. 


«..kS.  J"     l?."'^  *"•'''«  '"  c^tr^ted  from  the  Christia 
pub  shed  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.ylv«.ia,  u,d  edited  by  J. 

i.:!Lr^"     ™*"*  '*•"'  '"  extenrively  known  m  .  zealoi 
»e  hwe  momioned  as  containing  a  distinct  department  U 
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ject  of  education.  Of  the  respectable  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  Ut.  Keagy's  lahora  is  sustained  the  subsequent  paragraphs  are  a 
.fair  specimen.] 

'  Tub  usual  plan  of  teaching  to  read  without  thouglit,  has  itd  ori- 
gin  in  the  use  of  the  ipelling  botdi;  and  Ikii  u  Ihe  grcaicsl  barritr 
tkm  exitling  to  iiUelkcluai  improcentetil.  '  The  great  rcosnu,'  aa 
«  sensible,  though  sarcastic  writer  observes,  '  why  men  iu  gen- 
eral are  so  ignoranl,  is,  that  they  were  taught  l)y  this  nicchauical 
method,' — a  method,  we  would  add,  which,  like  the  destructive 
inildew,  has  blasted  the  unfolding  germs  of  many  a  rising  genius. 

A  question  of  the  following  kind  may  uovv  be  started,  '  If  the 
spelling  book  be  given  up,  what  is  then  to  be  doner'  The  answer 
is  simply  this,fthat  a  method  of  teaching  should  be  introduced, 
which,  possessing  iioae  of  Ihe  disadvantages  auiniadverled  on,  in- 
cludes in  itself  the  means  of  improving  all  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  The  outlines  of  such  a  method  wc  shall  make 
a  feeble  efiort  to  pourtray. 

*-  Domestic  or  preparatory  education  should  as  licforc  staled,  be 
conducted  by  oral  instruction.  The  innocent  inmate  of  the  nurse- 
ry should  not  be  harrasscd  with  a  hum  boob,  by  which  to  learn  his 
alphabet.  *  Rather  let  his  attention  be  li.ved  on  objects  that  meet 
his  senses:  let  him  be  lunght  the  sensible  properties  of  things  that 
engage  his  attention,  'i'bis  will  give  him  an  intellectual  bold  on 
the  surrounding  universe;  and  his  mind,  by  employing  the  levcf  of 
language  will  daily  gain  new  streugtli.  Let  bim  be  taught  the 
names  of  all  the  parU  of  an  individual  object,  aiul  as  much  as  pos- 
aible  its  history  and  Uie  usi's  to  which  it  may  be  apjilied. 

But  bis  knowledge  should,  for  some  lirae,  be  conlined  chiefly  to 
notices  derived  din-ctly  llirough  \m  scD^alioiis,  vthicii  may  be  de- 
nominated positive  knowledge;  uud  let  bis  knowledge  of  rotations 
as  well  as  abstract  ideas  he  lell  untouched  until  be  sliall  bo  able  to 
a|>prehcud  Ihciii.  I'lic  reason  why  relative  knowledge  should  ho 
Jell  to  succeed  positive,  is  that  the  former  in  dojicndcnt  on  the  lat- 
ter; tor  the  knowledge  of  I'clations  cmmot  be  aci|uired  until  Ibc 
liDOwlcdgc  of  objects  is  familiar.  Besides,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Beiifiblc  propcrlies  of  things  may  be  accguired  as  rcudily  at  the  age 
of  live  years  as  ut  any  future  period. 

By  pursuing  a  course  of  Ibis  kind,  u  child  would  iwssess  qualifi- 
cations for  entering  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  of  a 
very  diircrcnl  character  from  what  we  generally  meet  with.  He 
would  bavG  been  taught  to  ildid;  and  to  bind  bis  vololilo  ideas  lo 
■ippropriate  words.  His  subsequent  progress  would  he  rapid  and 
agreeable. 

Such  a  method  i:*  noi  ^o  difTicu't  to  put  into  effectual  operation 
vol..  I.  ftr, 
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FOFULAR  EDUCATION. 


1  — Letters  to  the  Hon,  jyUliamPrescottyLL.D.  on  the  Free  Schooh 
of  New  England^  with  remarks  upon  the  principles  of  instruction. 
By  James  G.  Carter.    Boston,  1824.    8vo.  pp.  124. 

2. — Essays  upon  Popular  Education;  containing  a  particular  examine 
aiion  of  the  Schools  rf  Massachusetts,  and  an  outline  of  an  instiiution 
for  the  Education  of  Teachers^     [First  published  in  the  Boston 
Patriot;  in  the  winter  of  1824 — 5.]   By  James  G.  Carter.    Bos- 
ton, 1826.    8vo.  pp.  40. 

3. — Plan  of  a  Seminai'y  for  tJie  Edncation  of  Instructers  <f  Youth. 
By  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.      Boston,  1825.   8vo.  pp.  39. 

4. — Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the 
Unittd  States;  tvith  suggestions  for  its  accofnplishment.  By  Walter 
R.  Johnson.     Philadelphia,  1825.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

5. — The  United  States  Uterary  GazettCy  Vol.  Ill,  Aiw.  5  owd6.  Bos- 
ton, 182.5.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

6. — Message  of  Grov.  Lincoln  to  the  Liegislature  of  Massachusetts  at 
their  mnter  session,  1826. 

7. — Message  of  Gov.  Clinton  to  the.  Legislature  of  Neto  Yorkj  at 
their  winter  sessiony  182G. 

8. — Report  of  the  Commissioners y  appointed  by  a  resolve  cfthe  Legis'^ 
Uitnre  of  Massachusetts,  passed  on  the  22ci  Feb,  1 825.  Boston,  1 826  • 
8vo.   pp.  53. 

9. — An  Act,  farther  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Massa- 
chusetts,  passed  Marchy  1826. 

10. — Remarlis  on  the  Sctiool  Law  of  the  last  session  of  the  LegislaiurCy 
and  infai^mation  concerning  the  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts j 
New  Yorky  South  Carolina,  Sfc,  Sfc,  Philadelphia,  1826.  8vo. 
pp.  38. 

1 1 . — Message  of  Gov.  Lincoln,  to  the  Legislature  <f  Massachusetts  at 
their  spring  session  in  1826. 

12. — An  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  CollegCy  on 
the  third  day  of  May,  1826,  in  the  HaU  (f  the  College,  Bt  Wil- 
liam Bard,  A.  B.     New  York,  1826.    8iro.  pp.  36. 
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iikg  from  different  quarters  of  our  country,  strongly  state  the  neces- 
sity of  some  direct  and  efficient  preparation  of  the  candidates  for 
.  Jie  profession  of  teaching.  The  same  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
and  strenuously  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Licgislatures  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  parts  of  the  messages  of  Gov. 
Lincoln  and  Gov.  Clinton  above  cited.  As  we  shall  recur  to  this 
topic  again,  before  we  close  these  remarks,  we  pass  on  now  to  givo 
-a  brief  account  of  the  remaining  part  of  our  list. 

The  documents  marked  9  and  14,  comprehend  the  doings  of  tho 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  popular  education  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  former  we  have  already  printed  at  length.  [See  No. 
4.]  One  of  tho  objects  of  this  act  was  to  collect  information  touch- 
ing the  number,  character,  and  condition  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  The  latter  document  forms  a  part,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  perceive,  a  very  imperfect  part,  of  the  system  of  re- 
turns from  the  school  committees  contemplated  in  the  law  above 
alluded  to.  When  the  law  has  been  carried  fully  into  effect,  and 
the  returns,  of  which  this  abstract  is  only  a  specimen,  are  made 
complete,  they  will  enable  legislators  hereafter  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  popular  education 
in  this  state,  and  consequently  to  act  with  greater  energy  and 
precision.  Tho  pamphlets  numbered  10  and  13,  relate  to  the 
means  of  education  in  Pennsylvania.  The  former  presses  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  a  more  equal  and  extended  system  of  common  schools  than  now 
prevails  there,  and  quotes  as  examples  of  better  systems  those  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina;  the  latter  contains 
a  brief  history  of  the  legislative  provisions  for  popular  education  in 
that  ancient,  rich  and  respectable  Commonwealth,  from  its  first 
foundation  down  to  the  present  time. 

Tho  object  of  the  author  of  the  address  marked  12,  in  our  list  was 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  vital  importance  to  our  government 
of  a  well  educated  yeomanry.  And  although  we  do  not  coincide  with 
him  in  opinion  on  all  points  as  to  the  best  moans  of  securing  and 
perpetuating  an  enhghtened  body  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  think 
many  of  his  remarks  are  exceedingly  judicious  and  practical.  Mr. 
Bard  tiiinks  that  some  education  for  those  wiio  Iiave  actually  become 
paupers  should  be  provided  for  by  the  state  or  the  public;  but  tixat 
all  others  should  he  h^ft  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  lie  argues  that  it  is  obviously  for  tho  interest  and  happiness 
of  all  to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  families;  and  that  men, — 
hard  laboriii"^  men.  a:s  well  as  others, — should  be  left  to  buy  their 
own  instructirsi  and  t!iat  nf  their  families,  as  they  buy  the  other 
i-oiiWort-^  or   iii\nri(  ^  of  lilV».     But  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr,  FJard 
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mipposcs  men  to  be  much  more  sharp-sighted   in  discerui 
^  true  interest  in  this  respect  than  they  really  are.     The  h 

all   nations,  and  our  own  among  the  rc*l.  goes  to  show  ih 
i  must  niu  avs  be  a  large  bodv  of  laborers  in  every  comnmnit 

best  t'tluits  will  hardly  provide  tor  the  animal  wants  ot  liu 
;  and  their  t'aniilies.    'I'hese  wants  are  the  most  clamorous,  i 

always  be  rirst  supplied.     With  a   lew  exceptions,  not  ei 
'"*  elVcct  the  rule,  those  who  depend  wholly  upon  manual  labor 

subsistence,  become  soon  in  a  degree  insensible  to  intellc< 
joyniejil.  And  il,  alter  supplying'  the  things  necessary  to 
ily  coml'ort  of  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them, 
be  left,  they  will  generally,  with  the  lassitude  which  their 
cuipl(»yment  induces,  forget  to  look  forward  a  generation  oi 
an  obje<'l  to  expend  it  upon.  But  they  will  lay  it  out  fortl 
that  which  will  produce  a  quicker  return  of  excitement  of 
ness.  W'c  believe  that  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind 
optcl,  it  enjoys  intellectual  exercise  and  conies  to  look  I'or 
cii)al  happiness  in  that  enjoyment.  So  also  in  proportio 
mind  is  rude  and  uncultivated,  it  relucts  at  intellectual 
and  retpiiri'S  stronger  allurements  to  induce  an  effort,  j 
can  one  be  expected  to  make  the  exertions  and  sacriticesti 
to  eihicato  a  tamily,  who  is  himself  utterly  incapable  of  a 
ing  an  education?  Moreover,  we  believe  that  thi.s  sub 
legal  juovision  for  the  education  of  o//  children  and  yout 
nio.^t  iin).ortant  bearing  upon  the  interests  and  prospect 
coiintrv;  and  wc  would  fain  press  it  upon  the  attention 
who  rule  over  us.  The  statistics  of  all  nations  sho"" 
more  ignorant  and  degraded  any  particular  class  are, 
they  liapprn  to  be  mcclianics,  maimiacturers,  or  agric 
tbe  fa<t(T  tlif'v  nuil(i|ily,  if  the  means  of  subsistence  a 
My  within  their  rrarh;  an«1  cnnsoquently  the  more  dangei 
bccomr  to  the  peace  of  the  state.  It  behoves  rulers,  t 
and  especially  rulers  in  a  li-ee  irovernment  like  our  own,  t 
it  betimes  that  no  class  be  allowed  to  remain  uniiijStruered 
but  a  small  |>art  only  of  one  generation  be  sfitlcrod  to  l>ec 
in  |>liysical  strength,  without  something  like  a  correspoi 
velMpcMnent  of  their  minds  and  hearts;  there  is  a  noxious  w 
ed  in  the  vineyard  of  the  republic,  which  will  grow  and  i 
every  dir<rtion  till  it  cannot  be  eradicated. 

But  it  is  pes  haps  more  than  time  to  return  from  this  diirre 
give  an  aecount  of  the  remaining  pamphlet  numbered  M. 
last  on  tile  lung  li^t  at   the   head  of  this  article.      These' 
observations'  of  .Mr.  iJrou-iiain  were  first  published  in  (he  K. 
Keview.     They  were  ni'terwards  revised  and  enlar«red  hv 
Hior,  and  printed   in  a  separate  pamphlet.     Twenty  cditio 
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leen  circulated  in  England,  and  it  \a  now  r^rinted  here.  We  shall 
Cm  disappointed  if  our  public  do  not  quickly  take  up  one  edition. 
it  is — as  we  should  expect  from  its  distinguished  and  philanthropic 
.'-tuthor — full  of  the  moBt  judicious  and  practical  remarks  upon  pop- 
■llar  education  in  England.  Many  of  the  BUggcgtiona,  however, 
^'ire  efiuaJly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  this  country ;  and  we  hope 
-  Jiat  those  interested  in  the  subject  will  make  all  possible  despatch 
■.4>  possess  themselves  of  the  '  Observations,'  aud  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom, whicli  they  are  calculated  to  impart. 

-.-  Having  thus  taken  a  brief,  and  we  arc  sensible  a  very  imperfect 
^ew  of  the  general  subject  brought  before  us  in  this  great  collec- 
ioQ  of  pamphlets  and  documents,  and  having  noticed  the  topics  to 
rwhich  many  of  them  are  devoted,  it  remains  for  us  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  upon  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  they  all  seem 
to  tend,  and  to  which  several  of  them  particularly  and  exclusively 
relate, — the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  This  seems  to  \ia  to  be  the  great  detideratum  in  our 
system  of  popular  education;  and  to  this  object  public  attention 
^ould  be  first  turned  as  a  preliminary  step  to  other  improTements. 
Upon  the  necessity  of  more  skilful  and  scientific  instructera  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  and  the  impor- 
tant  consequences  that  would  result  from  such  a  class  of  men  or- 
ganised into  a  distinct  profession,  wc  otTer  the  following  remarks 
tram  a  late  number  of  the  United  Slates  Literoiy  Gazette,  one  of 
tiie  pamphlets  now  before  us. 

*  A  more  energetic  system  of  public  inslruclitin,  »iid  as  a  branch  of 
such  3  system,  nuire  sikiiriil  tencbcrs  have  long  been  needed;  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  community  are  hej^inning  to  be  sensible  of  it. 
It  has  become  a  public  want ;  and  unless  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
are  suspended  or  reversud  in  this  case,  llu:  supply  will  in  due  lime  be 
ferlhcotning  by  some  means  and  from  aiime  quarler.  In  order  to  give 
the  public  nioro  skilful  teachers,  llie  science  of  education  niiisl  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  more  distinct  prufeMlon.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
so  ?  While  the  number  of  inhabitant?  in  the  L'liilcd  Stales  is  doubling 
once  in  Iwenty-five  years,  and  ejipecially  while  so  small  a  part  of  this 
vast  increase  is  by  immigration,  a  large  proporliun  a{  the  whole  pop< 
ulalion  must  be  of  that  a^e,  when  the  clitcf  concern  in  regard  to  them 
should  be  to  prepare  them  for  tlic  successful  discharge  ol  their  duties 
ai  members  uf  a  civilised  socic-ly  and  as  citizens  of  a  free  government. 
We  cannot  cpcak  wilb  con&dencc  in  regard  to  the  soulliern  and  west- 
ern sectimia  of  ourcounlry  ;  but  in  New  Hngland  and  in  some  of  the 
middle  States,  it  is  a  muJerale  estimate,  and  probably  much  below 
Ibe  truth,  to  st.-ite  lint  four  persona  are  on  an  average  employed  in 
Ibe  instruction  of  youth  to  one  in  pre:ichiiig  llie  gospel,  and  that  ex- 
clusive of  all  dotiicftic  and  private  inslrucliun.  The  number  of  pub- 
lic teachers,  therefore,  male  and  female,  employed,  on  an  average  will 
probably  be  found  nearly  equal  to  that  of  alt  the  other  profestions 
VOL  T-.  IM! 
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''  ment  of  educalioo,  consiati  in  com  pretending  the  temperamenl  and  dis- 
'' position  of  bii  [lupil,  and  in  addreujog  those  motiveR  on\j  tobim,  irhidi 
''frill  induce  lucbaclioni  as  be  approTes,  and  lead  to  the  fonnation  of 
'such  habits  as  be  wishea  to  establish.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  cor> 
-'  reel,  ire  think  il  mutt  occur  lo  erery  one.  that  there  are  several  stages 
in  tbe  developement  of  our  moral  nature,  and  Ibe  formation  of  our 
"  moral  character,  which  hare  never  been  subjected  to  a  sufficientlj  mi- 

-  nute  and  ilrict  analysis.  General  principlea  in  the  moral  education  of 
'  joutb  must  be  established  like  all  other  general  principles,  bj  a  reg- 

-  ular  process  of  induction.  And  in  order  to  this,  a  great  variety  of 
*  particular  cases  must  occur,  and  a  great  many  discriminating  nbserra- 
-bons  must  be  made;  or  in  other  words,  we  must  have  at  hand  large 
'  eiperience  either  of  our  own,  or  of  those  upon  whose  observations  we 

may  safely  rely.  With  sufficient  materials  for  philosophy,  or  the  facts 
of  the  case,  we  know  not  why  we  may  nut  establish  general  princi- 
ples upon  this  subject  as  well  as  upon  any  other  of  a  similar  nature. 
And  when  they  are  so  established  they  must  be  of  incalculable  utility 
to  those  of  slight  ex|)erience  in  tbe  management  and  goremment  of 
youth ;  and  such  there  must  always  be,  while  men  attain  only  to 
three  score  and  ten. 

Metaphysicians  have  analysed  tbe  human  mind  ofien  enough,  and, 
perhaps,  minutely  enough  ;  but  it  has  been  ihe  mind  in  a  state  of 
m^iturity.  This  class  of  philosophen  always  open  their  subject,  and 
Tindicate  its  claims  to  extraordinary  dignity,  by  saying  that  tbe  mate- 
rials to  be  analysed,  and  the  instruments  to  be  employed  upon  tbem, 
are  all  within  themselves.  So  indeed  they  are.  And  for  that  very 
TeasoQ  they  describe  only  those  faculties  and  those  operations,  of 
which  no  one  can  be  conscious,  whose  mind  is  not  yet  in  the  same 
advanced  stage  of  developement.  But  there  is  a  series  of  years,  and. 
iinportanl  years,  in  oar  education,  of  the  intellectual  operattoa)  pecu- 
liar to  which,  we  can  in  manhood  have  no  recollection,  and  of  which 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conceptions  by  reference  to  the  operations 
of  a  mature  mind  under  similar  circumstances.  Neither  can  child- 
ren, at  tbe  early  age  of  which  we  speak,  describe  Iho  operations  of 
tbelr  own  minds  *o  as  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  What- 
ever we  learn,  therefore)  of  their  intellectual  habits  we  must  learn  by 
means  very  different  from  those  we  employ  afterwards,  when  their 
minds  can  take  cognisance  of  their  own  operations  and  describe  them 
intelligibly  to  others.  Here  then,  although  the  instruments  of  obser- 
Talion,  to  uxe  the  language  of  metaphysicians,  are  within  tbe  philoso- 
pher, tbe  subject  upon  which  they  are  lo  be  employed,  or  the  materials 
to  be  analysed,  are  not.  And  this  important  circumstance  constitutes 
a  difference  between  tbe  subject  of  metapbysii^  as  it  has  usually 
been  understood  and  defined,  and  the  new  branch  of  it,  which,  we 
contend,  it  about  to  be  developed.  We  suppose  nature  proceeds  by 
uniform  laws  in  the  developement  of  the  mind  at  well  ai  in  every  thing 
else.  What  then  are  these  laws,  and  how  shall  we  trace  them  ? 
These  teem  to  oar  mind  lo  be  qaestions  of  (be  deepest  interest  to 
mankind,  allhoi^b  tbey  are  not  very  easily  answered.     The  analogy 
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*  *  «  *  It  would  be  beginning  wrongt  to  build  bouse 
your  joung  and  inexperienced  instnicters  to  teach  this  or 
subject,  howe\'er  desirable  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects 
while  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  knoir  faotr«  properly, 
nny  subject  The  science  of  teachings  for  it  mutt  be  made 
is  firsit  in  the  order  of  nature.  And  it  is  to  this  point  tba 
must  first  be  appiiedy  in  order  to  effect  any  essential  improvei 

'  And  here  let  me  remark  upon  a  distinction  in  the  qualil 
teachers,  which  has  never  been  practically  made  ;  though  it 
tonishing  that  il  has  so  long  escaped  notice.  I  allude  to  \Y 
tion  between  the  possession  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
cate  it  to  other  minds.  When  we  are  looking  for  a  teacher, 
how  much  he  knowt^  not  how  much  he  can  ctmununicaU ; 
latter  were  of  no  consequence.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  p 
children,  to  say  the  least,  are  quite  as  much  interekted  in 
qualification  of  their  instructeri  as  in  the  former.  Though 
cannot  communicate  more  knowledge  than  be  possesses  ;  yt 
possess  much  and  still  be  able  to  impart  but  little.  And 
ledge  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  be  of  but  trifling  use  to 
while  it  was  locked  up  safely  in  the  head  of  a  count 
master.  So  far  as  the  object  of  a  school  or  of  instruction,  tl 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  novel  as  the  opinion  may  sec 
appear  to  me,  that  both  parents  and  pupils  are  quite  as  much 
in  the  part  of  their  teacher^s  knowledge  which  they  will  b< 
get,  as  the  part  which  they  certainly  cannot  get.* 

*One  great  object  which  it  is  so  desirable  on  every,  ace 
tain,  is,  to  establish  a  language  of  communication  hetwei 
structcr  and  his  pupil,  and  enable  the  former  to  open  bis  be 
heart,  and  infuse  into  the  other  some  of  the  thoughts  an 
which  lie  hid  there.  Instructcrt  and  pupilt  do  not  tciukn 
other.  They  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  Tliey  aa 
same  words ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  the  same 
while  tbcy  attach  to  them  such  very  different  meanings. 
either  by  some  magic  or  supernatural  power,  bring  children 
comprehend  all  our  abstract  and  difficult  terms  ;  or  our  Ua 
unlearn  themselves,  and  come  down  to  the  comprehensio 
dren.  One  of  these  alternatives  is  only  difficulty  while  tl 
impossible.  The  direct  preparation  of  instructers  for  the 
of  teaching  must  surmount  this  difficulty ;  and  I  know  of 
way  in  which  it  can  be  surmounted.  When  instructers  i 
their  profession ;  that  is,  when  they  understand  the  phil 
^  the  infant  mind,  what  powers  are  earliest  developed  and  wl 
are  host  adapted  to  their  dcvelopement ;  then  it  will  be  th 
out  and  subdivide  their  work  info  an  energetic  system  of 
sfruction.  Till  Uiis  first  step  towards  a  reform,  which  is  pi 
m  lis  very  nature,  be  taken,  every  other  measure  must  be 
the  ilark.  Houses  and  funds  and  books  are  all  important, 
:irr'  only  the  means  of  enabling  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to 
liie  minds  of  his  pupils.  And  they  must  inevitably  fail 
j;rea'esi  oflFecl,  till  you  have  prepared  the  mind  of  the  teaci 
upon  that  of  the  pupil  to  the  urealesl  advantage.' 
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Towardb  the  close  of  the  same  pamphlet  from  which  we  have 

'taken  our  last  extract,  after  giving  an  outline*'  of  the  principal 

_^j  features  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  the  author 

^^  briefly  states  some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  to  the  public,  which 

^.  he  expects  to  flow  from  such  an  establishment. 

*  These  are  general  advantages  of  a  good  class  of  teachers.   I  am  now 

'  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  proposed  institution  to  produce 

*'  them.     The  library  collected  with  reference  lo  the  object  of  the  in* 

; '  stitution  would  contain  when  complete,  all  the  factt  in  the  science  of 
^  education  scattered  along  in  the  history  of  the  world.      Facts  are  the 

^  materials  of  philosophy.     And  we  cannot  philosophise  safely  until  we 

'have  an  extensive  stock  before  us.  Our  library  will  be  a  peculiarly 
^  appropriate  place  not  only  to  collect  those  phenomena  relating  to  the 
^  subject,  which  have  already  been  observed,  but  also  to  receive  the 
^  records  of  those  which  will  be  daily  passing  before  our  eyea.  Books 
~  connected  with  and  collateral  to  the  subject  of  education,  will  be  as 
^  important  to  our  purpose  as  those  professedly  written  upon   it.     And 

'  frequently  they  will -be  found  to  be  much  more  so.  Because  the  former 
'  contain  facts  and  phenomena,  while  the  latter  have  only  an  author's 

-  reasonings  upon  them.     And  most  authors  who  have  written  upon  ed- 

-  ucation  have  reasoned  very  well,  but  from  very  limited  and  imperfect 
inductions.     So  that  their  conclusions,  though  oftentimes  extremely 

*  plausible  and  even  correct,  as  far  as  they  had  the  necessary  means  of 
r  making  them  correct,  are  liable  to  fail  totally,  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice under  circumstances  a  little  different.     We  want  more  experience 

ff  before  we  begin  to  reason  at  large  and  draw  sweeping  conclusions  on 
n-   the  subject.     And  our  library  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  containing 
^j   that  experience,  accurately  and  authentically  recorded. 
S        These  with  the  other  facts  and  phenomena,  which  might  be  observed 
f    and  collected,  would  afford  the  means  of  philosophising  with  some 

•  safety  and  confidence.  But  the  conclusions  of  the  ancients  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  received  and  repeated  by  every  body  and  forever,  are  not 
binding  and,  beyond  question,  till  we  have  certain  knowledge  that  the 
lacts,  from  which  they  reasoned,  are  all  which  can  affect  the  princi- 
ples which  they  deduce  from  them.  And  to  believe,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  two  thousantf  years,  embracing  the  present  age,  which  is  so 
full  of  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  has  not  added  something  to  our  means 
of  a  copious  and  safe  induction  upon  principles  of  education,  requires 
a  stretch  of  credulity,  with  which  my  mind  is  not  gifted.     1  believe  it 

*  It  is  a  circumstance  on  which  we  oaay  congratulate  every  enlightened  friend 
to  the  improvement  of  education  that  Mr.  Carter,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
aliove  allnded  to,  in  now  engaged  in  cstabUshiug  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  ought,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  an  enterprise ;  and  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
perience and  ability  of  Mr.  Carter,  his  long-continued  attention  to  this  subject, 
und  his  familiarity  with  pJl  its  requisite  details,  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  com- 
petency to  the  undertaking  in  which  he  has  embarked.  Of  the  success  of  the 
proposed  seminary  we  may  au;^ur  well  from  the  extensive  and  favorable  expret- 
fiion  of  public  sentiment  on  this  topic,  and  from  the  attention  which  it  has  already 
received  from  the  legislatures  of  this  and  of  othrr  states. 
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would  be  safer  as  a  general  principle  to  assume  that  they  te 
to  avoid  rather  than  what  to  imitaie.' 

'  liUt  when  we  have  collected  the  means  of  pliilo:ophi 
books  can  aBbrd,  and  added  to  them  the  Ji%'ing  mean>  vviii 
cuiisluntly  exhibited  in  the  school,  which  is  to  forni  a  part  i 
tutioii,  \vc  are  then  to  lay  all  these  means  before  prorefso: 
^uishcd  talents  and  discriminating  minds,  who  are  able  an^ 
observe  as  well  as  reason.  Then  the  public  attention  should 
tovvaids  those  professors  in  good  earnest,  and  they  gbould  5< 
that  s(»mething  is  expected  from  them,  and  there  is  a  mors 
that  the  expeciatioo  will  be  gratified.  When  the  public  ; 
turned  towards  any  subject,  all  the  ardent  and  discrimina 
act  in  concert.  And  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  converged  to 
a  lens,  they  act  with  an  intensity  which  must  produce  an  c 

*  It  would  be  one  of  the  peculiar  adi'antages  of  the  propo 
tion,  that  it  would  elevate  the  character  of  teachers  gen 
would  concentrate  and  give  energy  and  direction  to  exertii 
quiries,  which  are  now  comparatively  wasted  for  vraiit  of  i 
tion.  We  cannot  foresee,  precisely,  what  effect  would  bi 
upon  our  systems  of  education  and  our  principles  of  insi 
suhjf^ctini;  them  to  such  an  ordeal.  To  loretel  all  the  im 
that  would  be  made,  would  be  to  make  thcmi  and  supers 
cc<^ity  of  an  institution  tor  the  purpose.  Though  the  nece 
still  remain  for  an  institution  to  propagate  them  among  the  p 
if  our  principles  of  education,  and  particularly  our  princi[: 
ernnicitt  and  in.struction  are  not  already  perfect,  ive  may 
ex[)ecl  impro\emcnts,  tliough  we  may  not  know,  precise 
thev  will  cunsial.' 

*  Many  knew  twenty  years  ago  that  steam  was  espai 
who  foresaw  the  detrree  to  which  its  expansion  could  be  i 
the  purposes  to  which  it  could  be  applied  ?  Pubh'c  att 
turned  to  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  we  now  see  vessels 
every  direction  by  its  power.  It  was  known  lonj^  since 
wood  would  lloat,  and  water  run  down  hill.  15ut  who  fores 
years  ago,  the  present  state  of  our  interna!  improvement  b 
canuls?  Public  attention  and  powerful  minds  were  dire 
subject,  and  we  now  sec  Itoats  ascending  our  moanlains  ani 
our  continent  in  every  direction.  Those  who  were  before 
antipodes  arc  now,  by  the  facilities  of  communication,  made 
bors.  Ttie  most  intrepid  prophet  would  hardly  have  dared 
years  auo,  to  predict  the  present  slate  of  our  manufactor 
has  all  l)een  lionc,  because  it  could  be  done  ;  and  uianv  m 
directed  to  ihe  subject  and  resolved,  that  it  should  be  done. 
are  in  many  respects  analogous  cases,  and  go  to  show,  that 
always  know  how  near  to  us  great  improvements  are.  An 
only  necessary  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  a  subjec 
some  improvemtnls  and  invenlions  in  it.' 
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COL.  AHOKoa'  GVNNASIIC   SCHOOL,  FtRlS. 

Tbk  French  GoTcmneat  b&ving  rtMlveil  to  encourage  Ifae  inililutioD  or  M. 
AmoriM,  prolciior  of  pjmn&Blica  at  Paris,  the  miiiiilei  of  (bt  iaterior  appointed 
five  coDuniwiotien  to  examiiie  in  bJI  their  pkrti  (he  gymnaitic  eiercisea,  and  to 
lepoK  thersoD  la  detail.  M.  Ainaroi  Grsi  gnre  the  coinmittee  an  idea  of  what  ha 
cuJJt  eletneolar;  ezecciKi,  which  cnoiiit  in  chantiog  different  piecei,  the  rylhm 
of  each  of  which  corretpondi  with  the  varioua  moTemenli  of  the  legi,  ann>,  and 
bodj,  which  the  pupila  execule  oil  thp  apot.  A  metronome  regulates  theie  move- 
neulB.  The  pupil  Ihui  leami  to  mcuure  lime  and  ipm-e,  to  rcj^late  with  preci' 
■ion  the  commoa  tUp,  the  accelerated  ttcp,  niul  the  ieapa  of  Itie  gyma:^tie 
«aune.  The«a  cicrcitei  impren;  upon  their  diSerenl  moTeiMnta  a  rjlhm  which 
befita  them  ;  Ihej  gire  ^realer  deTcJopemtDt  to  the  voice,  and  mora  Tone  to  (he 
lungi:  the;  render  the  joinli  more  tupple,  prepare  the  pupila  Tor  fatigue,  sod 
diapoae  them  to  eierciae  in  the  open  air.  The  committee  were  too  ealif^htcDed 
not  to  appreciale  the  advaatage)  of  chauntiog  in  conuezion  wilb  gjmaaatic  eier- 

taio  caaei  of  danger,  M.  Amoroa  mucle  three  of  the  pupiJa  take  a  butJ  of  6  pouodi, 
and  hold  it  aometimcs  with  the  lell  band,  aomeiiniea  with  the  right,  tlic  superior 
cxlreiiiitj  horiiootHllj'  eilended,  and  advtuiced  iu  fionl.  The  came  ekerciic 
waa  repeated  with  the  inferior  eitreDiJliea,  the  liall  being  rupjiortcd  ailcmalelj 
by  each  foot.  To  rnataiD  (he  effort,  maintain  the  italion,  (o  keep  alt  the  move- 
able pdata  of  the  body  io  a  fixed  poaitioa,  to  »Hbj«-t  the  eiliemilie*  lo  the  lairui, 
and  make  Itie  different  poiata  ofthe  Inlter  a  aolid  pivot,  which  maintain*  the  cflbrt 
and  re-e>t»l]SiheB  the  centre  of  gravity,  arc  the  principal  muacuUir  actiaua  irbich 

Tlie  pupila  in  ibe  court  and  alailium  then  applied  the  Iheorctical  jirincqiks 
which  they  hnd  juat  learned,  and  here  (he  cornniillec  witncised  the  ulitity  of  tli« 
f  ymnaalic  metlior!.  They  >ew  with  what  precieiiin  all  the  various  eienire*  were 
performed,  at  veil  thore  (hat  required  great  rapidity  of  iwidon,  nt  IIiok  that 
depend  on  firmneti  and  strength.  Many  among  tlicm  olituinud  ^11,  440  nnd  bM 
degrees  of  (lie  dynamometer  ;  Ibril  ii  by  thia  intlruDient  thut  .M.  Amoroa  ralvubtei 
tbe  progreaaive  ilciclojiemenl  of  their  muKular  imwen. 

We  baveaven  feeble  and  timid  men  arquire  in  n^hart  time  by  gyninnttii.-  exer- 
elaei  very  considerable  strength  and  lioldnr*;,  and  tlieir  Moral  inergg  rife  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  increase  of  their  pbyslcnl  strength.  From  the  sljidium,  the  piipiU 
proceeded  to  the  inclosurc  where  (he  machines  were  erected,  nnd  where  they 
performed  (he  exerc.l^ei'  of  running  over  inclined  plunei;  clearing  barricra,  cliotbing 
mull,  watkin;;  upon  iinatable  bcnina,  raounling  ludilera  36  leet  high  end  slipping 
down,  BKendiug  heighia  by  nieans  of  mpea  iind  potea,  and  by  men  >o  auapeiided 
sitoierve  w  ladder*,  and  descending  again  wilh  (lie  greatcat  fuciliiy. 

The  commitf'iaiiere,  surprised  at  the  atrengdi,  FU|>p1enc»,  agility,  nnd  address  of 
the  pupils,  (eslilied  Dieir  mtisfacdon  and  iichoowlcd^ed  (he  uliiity  of  llie  eierri*o. 
Theiie  wrre  (erjiiin*lcd  by  (heir  vaulting  oi-er  wooden  horses,  and  bIpo  over  Uving 
ooeK,  and  by  the  roDquerom  receiving  the  prizes  due  to  their  superior  ^kiU. 

1'Le  design  of  (hi)  institution  !•  not  merely  to  regulate  and  peiftct  (he  phys- 
ical power*  of  his  pupils,  liu(  to  leach  nnil  dispose  them  lo  lend  assisUince  lo  (be 
weak,  and  to  aid  their  fellow  creatures  when  in  danger.  Those  who  first  witnesi 
thete  exercises  arc  in  constimt  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils  ;  bul  (heir  ele- 
Dicntary  lesionJi  occuttnm  (lieio  gradually  to  inriadire  their  force  and  ^liilh  Ihej 
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nre  Bhte  bjr  proceeding  rrom  simple  to  compound  exercise*  to  Kc 
ilrurlicn.  U  Bccideiiti  ociur,  Ihej  ariie  eiidcDlIj  from  ili.-ahedic 
tiou,  or  rocgelfulDcu  Qiptiniiijlo  10  well  eipluiocd  and  applied  in 
Dient.  London  iciaii 
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A  quarlerlj  gmenil  meeting  of  Ihii  laudable  Socictjr  wai  ret 
receive  (he  1'enlh  Quarterly  ri<|iorl.  Dr.  Birlieck,  the  t'retiden 
chnir',  and  Ihv  mem  hen  who  altended  nearl/ Glked  the  lar^  t 
iD'litution.  TIk  Kepurl  be^-an  hj  ciprCMiDg  the  sBliifai-Iion  Tell 
iniltre  nt  the  nixnner  in  h  hk-li  liaiilur  inslilutioDi  had  been  nlabli 
DOW  flourishing  In  TBcioui  part)  of  llic  kingdom.  It  then  deKribed  i 
done  for  tlic  J.'indon  Mechauicii'  loblilulion  tioce  the  Inet  quartrrlj 
rcreipl!>  were  Z.jtfi — the  eiprnie  i.&£>,  a  portion  or  nhich,  n[iwi 
wna  pi'lil  for  gni-htlinga,  and  oihLT  fimilnr  charger,  not  iocurrc 
in  twcn:y  yeur>.  Tlie  Fandi  aroce  cbiefl;  from  the  memhera' 
7,111  liiivini;  been  collected  Trom  (hismurce.  Upwardi  or2.30  wa 
lra>»f(-rablc'lii'kct<,  and  LD  for  the  uu  of  the  theatre  hy  varioin  i 
'tl)e  cx[H'ii'('!,  inoi-iienclfnt  ol'  Ihu  (umt  alteiid}  mentioned,  wen 
incnlt  to  Ici'luren  and  teacher;,  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  premi 
•nancy  bonowed  Tor  building  the  thcutre,  italiiinarj,  officeri'  labi 
libriiry  nnw  con^ii^ls  at  'iSK  Toluuict,  and  the  number  of  mcrabera  i 
pidlj  on  the  iiicreare.  Since  the  latt  quarter  daj  574  l>icmbcra  h« 
Hnd':197  have  reatcd  to  belnng  to  tlie  wciety,  nuking  an  incream 
of  U?,  Hie  whole  number  of  memheri  being  now  1773.  The  lee 
were  OD  gcogfUphy,  incctianli;i,  geolo);;,  elatricity,  and  «itr 
•rlionit  liuvB  been  cpened,  and  aHiduou-lj  frequented  tor  wr 
nn-'liilci'IurM  ami  mnllirmaticul  drawmgii,  and  arithmetic.  "Ttte 
liiivi:  hi'in  -.n  much  Tollowcd  thai  it  it  iikw  prnpoted  to  liare  a  W 
tlic  FRtiic  dc-criplina.  There  i>  alto  to  be  fornjed  an  excellent  >rli 
in*lru<'(ion  in  (he  Merhunirs  ;  nraiorl  of  secondary  leeture,  nfter  I 
tlii<>ii)\|ri'l  rhiill  hare  been  delivered  The  Bcoort  wa«  unRnimoBi 
I'haiili-  weiB  Tnli'il  to  lli«  tEVcr.il  Icrlnrer",  and  to  the  Chairman, 
plautc,  lur  llie  inlereFl  llicy  Lad  taken  ia  llie  welfare  or  the  In^titut 
Er>gtiMh 
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I'iic  tnontli  of  Augujil  ii  llic  lime  ul  which  the  vacations  of  (he 
inuriv?,  I'uilt^cs  iind  tthooli,  tliruu^huul  (bis  province,  ufuslly  lal 
till  'i;  V  ic.yliiiiij  iije  yi-riiT.illj  prfcetiltd  by  a  jiublii;  examination  at 
unit  :t  rli&ir.tiulion  of  piizLii  to  IboMt  who  have  been  diatioguithcd  t 
i.'iuiiiy  unU  ^oinl  tonJut  I  duriuj;  lite  year, 

'I'lic  lilt  reaiiin:;  i[iiere>l  taken  inllicie  exnminaliont,  by  all  ciasMe 
is  a  proori>fllH;i«-.iliiiravor  oTllic  educaliou  whirh  now  )>ervad«  Ihi 
inue  At  tjuotipc,  .Moalieai,  Nicolct  and :;(.  Hyaciolhe,  (be  tpncioui 
puMic  int lit u  lions,  were  litcriiliy  crowded  with  »pecfa(oni ;  sod  at 
country  tclicJiils  where  cinminaliun^  were  hnd,  the  lanie  pteafing- 
ocfurri-il.  Kverywhere  tlie  ilud-  iiLi  and  Sr.hol«r»  iliowed  tliC  f^m 
lor  l«iiiiiin;,  nod  in  many  instances  ^av.-  proof  of  ailoniahto^  proficie 
Lililcur  nodiins  tia!  been  done  by  jiublic  authority  u  favor  of  the 
the  peo])le  i^i.ice  the  conquest)  or  wliiit  has  been  done  hai  been  in  i 
hull  H  luniiuiity  to  ahirjii  llie  iiilmbitanii  of  the  counlry,  mnitly  Roou 
in  resiKTi  lu  ttieir  rcli.i,'iiin.  lo  wbirh  they  arero  linceiely  stlBched. 
uiid  rciK-nuM*  of  the  ji-"ui[i  i>ri);inally  ilestined  for  the  edurBti'«  of 
tbt  I'niiiilry,  h^vc  lim  renttil  to  bv  ajiplind  to  that  object,  and  the  p 
iirimli'd  li'i  'cliouli  Imre  been  applied  under  tbe  unfavorable  circaun 
tiuucJ  nlia\c.    In  addiliun  iu  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  ind  tbe  Coll 
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treftl,  for  which  the  country  ii  cbieflj  indebted  to  the  Eccleiiaitjcal  Corpoiationa 

,  of  the  Quebec  Semioarr  and  of  Saint  Sulplce  at  Montreal,  the  late  CaiDclic 

'*'  Bubop  establiihed,  chiefly  out  of  his  own  funds,  the  College  of  Kicolet,  and  Mr. 

*"  Girouard,  Curate  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  established  that  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  both  of 

'  which  are  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.    The  four  may  contain  about 

800  or  1000  students,  many  of  whom  go  through  tlie  usual  courses  in  the  French, 

English,  Latin  and  Grei^k  languages,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philos- 

:.  ophy.     There  are  besides  in  the  Country  parishes  24  schools  in  the  District  of 

r  Montreal,  17  in  the  District  of  Quebec,  and  7  in  tlie  District  of  'three  Rivers, 

,  many  of  which  are  well  conducted  and  numerously  attended :  in  some  parishes, 

however,  the  schools  are  occasionally  ill  attended,  or  altogether  closed  from  tiie 

,  want  of  means,  or  a  deficiency  of  suitable  masters-     In  the  District  of  Montreal, 

there  are  eight  country  boarding  houses  for  young  girls,  kept  by  the  sisters  of 

the  congregation,  who  devote  themselves  aliogether  to  female  education,  and  five 

in  the  District  of  Quebec. 

In  all  these  colleges  and  schools,  Catholic  religious  instruction  forms  a  part  of 
the  usual  course  of  education.  The  funds  for  their  establishment  have  generally 
been  derived  from  charitable  donations  ;  and  they  are  supported  partly  from  the 
■anie  sources,  but  priiicipaDy  from  the  contributions  paid  by  the  scholars  and 
boarders^  which  are,  hoivcvcr,  very  moderate. 

Tlie  Knglish  language  is  taught  in  all  the, colleges  and  principal  schools  ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  this  res(>ect,  in  some  country  parishes  where  Lngiish 
is  hardly  spoken,  is  URtonibhing.  7'hc  people  are  thus  doing,  voluntarily  and  zeal- 
ously, from  a  sense  of  tlio  utility  of  posse.*>bing  that  language,  what  no  measures 
of  a  compulsory  tendency  could  ever  have  induced  then)  to  do.  It  is  even  said 
that  an  extensiive  establishment  of  education  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Cham* 
bly,  where  there  are  to  be  employed  several  alile  teachers  of  both  the  English  ond 
French  languages,  with  a  view  of  affording  the  benefit  of  an  education  in  French 
to  the  inhabitants  oi  the  adjoining  States,  and  in  English  to  the  Canadians. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  colleges,  schools,  Uc.  neither  those  of  the  towns 
of  Quebec,  Montreal,  nor  Three  Rivers,  more  specially  destined  for  the  education 
of  the  children  in  the  towns,  are  included.  There  are  besides  seven  or  eight 
schools  of  the  Royal  institution  in  the  country  parts  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catho- 
lics, and  thirty-eight  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of  a  more  mixed  population. 

Quebec  Gaxette, 

PROGRESS  OP  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  HOTTENTOTS. 

At  all  the  institutions  arc  found  Sunday  Schools  both  for  adults  and  children,  in 
active  operation,  and  zealously  supported  by  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as 
by  almost  every  individual  resident  at  the  station,  whose  aitsistance  could  be  made 
useful  as  teachers.  Many  of  the  latter  class  were  selected  from  among  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  not  less  than  six  hundred  adults  and 
from  three  to  four  hundred  children  are  regularly  receiving  instruction,  and  learn- 
ing to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  schools — and  that  the  greatest  numl>er  of  the 
children  are  also  taught  on  weekdays,  to  read  and  write  Knglish—it  is  impossible 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  utility  of  the  institutions,  or  to  deny  that  the  work 
of  improvement  is  going  forward.  The  progress  of  persons  advanced  in  years, 
who  have  but  one  day  in  seven,  to  learn,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  slow ;  and 
doubtless,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  but  while  the  eflect  of  these  schools  on  the 
morals  of  the  Hottentots  is  already  very  apparent,  in  their  better  observance  of 
the  Lord^s  day,  and  the  useful  appropriation  of  that  portion  of  time,  which  before 
was  too  often  spent  in  idleness,  the  rery  general  desire  of  instruction  thus  evinced 
both  for  themselves  and  their  children,  aflfords  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles  on  their  minds  ;  and  cannot  fail,  at  no  distant  period,  to  pro- 
duce a  striking  and  important  change  m  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people. — 
In  the  day  schools,  we  had  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  British  system  intro- 
duced. The  progress  which  the  children  had  made  in  English,  considering  the 
short  time  since  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  appeared  very  credit- 
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THEOLOGICAL   8IMJNARIE9. 

Bentminaiimi.  Loeaiion, 

GoDgregatiooal  Church  of  New  England,    .    .  at  Andover,  Mara. 

do.  do.        .         •  fiangor,  Me. 

Baptiat  Church,        .....  Newton,  near  Bocton. 

do.        do -Hamilton,  N.  T. 

do.        do Washington  Citj,  D.  C. 

Fresl^teriau  Church,       ....  Princeton,  N.  J. 

do.  do at  Hampden  Sjrdnej  CoUege, 

do.  do.      .        .        .        •        .  Marjville,  Tenn. 

do.  do Auburn,  N.  Y. 

do.  do.      .        •        .        .        •  Western  Seminary  at  -*— . 

Episcopal  Church, New- York. 

do.  do Alexandria,  D.  C. 

do.  do Ohio. 

Roman  Catholic, Georgetown,  D.  C. 

do.        do. Emmettsburg,  Md. 

Dutch  Reformed, Brunswick,  N.  J. 

♦   Moravian, '  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Gennan  Reformed,        .        .       ..        .        .  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Evangelical  Lutheran,         ....  Hartwick,  N  Y. 

do.  do.        .  ....  Gettysburg,  Peon. 

Evan*  Luiheran  Inielligeneer* 

CENTRAL   SCHOOL,  CITY  OF  NEW-TORK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Schools,  hekl  yesterday  in  the  College  Hall, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  erectinlf  a 
Central  School  for  the  education  of  Tutors  and  Monitors,  and  as  a  place  of  pro- 
motion, from  the  general  public  schools  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  should  be  found 
peculiarly  deserving  of  distinction.  No  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  better 
calculated  to  infuse  into  the  present  monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  this  city, 
that  increased  ardour  and  emulation,  which  are  so  essential  to  its  success. 

OENEVA  COLLEGE,  ONTARIO  COUNTY,  NEW-TORK. 

This  recent  institution  went  into  operation  as  a  College  in  September,  18^, 
having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  College  from  ^  The  Geneva  Academy,'  by 
charter  conditionally  granted  by  the  Regents  of  University  in  April,  18|2^  and 
confirmed  in  February,  1825,  when  the  required  conditions  were  complied  with 
by  fhe  trustees  of  the  Academy.  It  is  situated  in  the  flourishing  village  of  Ge- 
neva, county  of  Ontario,  New-York,  192  milen  west  of  Albanv ;  and  is  built  upon 
the  high  bank  of  bcneca  Lake,  overlooking  for  many  miles  the  counties  of  Sena* 
ca  and  Tompkins  towards  the  east.  The  present  edifice  is  built  of  gray  wacke 
■tone,  plain,  but  very  substantial.  It  contains  26  rooms  for  students,  besides  a 
large  room  for  a  chapel,  and  a  small  one  for  a  library.  All  the  rooms  are  with- 
out fireplaces,  but  furnished  with  stoves,  which  are  not  only  a  greater  safeguard 
against  fire,  but  greatly  diminish  the  expense  for  fuel. 

The  charges  per  annum  made  by  the  College  against  each  student  for  tuition, 
rent,  servants'  hire,  &c.  amount  to  45  dollars. 

The  present  officers  of  the  college. 

Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  A.  M.  President,  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetorie 
and  Logic. 

Rev  D.  McDonald,  D.  D.  ProAsssor  of  Languages, 

Mr.  Horace  Webster,  A.  M.  Professor  of  MaUiematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  A.  B.  Tutor. 

The  Annual  Commencement  is  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  August,  succeeded  by 
a  vacation  of  five  weeks.  Two  weeks  vacation  will  be  given  at  Christmas  and 
New-Year,  and  three  weeks  in  April ;  making  ten  weeks  in  the  year. 
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_    .  'cr  thai  previous  to  ICIO,  when  Bumds  Ayrcs  was  sulject  lo  Spain,  all  access  lo 

he  colony  by  I'orcigners  was  prohibited  by  the  inolhiT  counirj,  and  even  the  in- 

...abitaots  oi'  dilUrent  provinces  were  not  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  each 

..'jther^  except  under  the  strictest  regulation!* ;  that  all  books  were  prohibited  ex- 

_^   '.  !:ept  such  as  had  been  inspected  by  the  inquisition ;  that  every  possible  impediment 

jll_^,vai  thrown  in  the  way  of  education ;  that  many  of  the  schools  established  by  the 

^"'nhabitants  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  government,  and  that  in  those  which 

'«m  tolerated,  all  instmctioo  in  the  liberal  sciences  was  prohibited  ;  and  that  pa- 

^/vitt  were  not  allowed  to  send  their  children  abroad  for  their  education. 

_  -     Siaca  this  people  threw  oif  the  Spanish  yoke,  a  considerable  sum,  which  has 

30eD  regolarly  increased  from  year  to  year,  has  been  annually  set  apart  for  the 

*      meral  purposes  of  education.  In  1824,  the  amount  appropriated  was  betwecD 

!^jO  and  100,000;  and  b  18:25,  more  than  125,000.    The  wholenumber  of  primary 

^'^^^  Khools  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  according  to  the  latest  official  statement, 

~^^s  105.    The^  contain  about  5000  children,  two  tliirds  of  whom  are  boys.    At 

— ^^ast  30  of  these  are  free  schools,  taught  on  the  plan  of  I^ancaster,  and  the  expense 

!•  defrayed  by  the  government.   The  others  are  private  schools,  and  are  conduct- 

^v  ed,  some  on  the  plan  of  Lancaster,  and  the  rest  in  the  ordinary  way.    No  less  than 

-    ''jseven  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  foreigners. 

;  _       The  attention  paid  by  ihe  government  io  female  education  is  particularly  worthy 

-^^of  notice,  and  of  commiendation.     A  society  of  females  of  the  first  respectability, 

^^  denominated  ^  The  Society  of  Beneficence,'  was  lately  established  by  public  an* 

'  '-"^  thority,  and  to  it  is  committed  tlie  superintendence  and  direction  of  all  tJie  pabKc 

~~^  tcboou  for  females,  the  house  of  orphans,  and  other  public  institutions  intended 

for  the  benefit  of  young  children  and  of  the  female  sex.     According  to  the  latest 

'-  statements,  this  Society  had  under  its  care  six  public  schools,  containing  between 

' '  flte  and  six  hundred  female  children.    ^  One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes,*  sayi 

'  our  informant,  ^  that  I  ever  witnessed,  was  the  annual  distribution  of  premiums, 

■^'-  awarded  by  this  society  to  those  of  the  girls  who  liad  excelled.     The  ceremony 

>-    took  place  in  a  large  church,  on  one  of  the  days  celebrated  in  memory  of  the 

'    revolution.    I'he  children  from  the  dlflierent  female  schools  were  assembled  and 

-'    tented  in  row«  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  ladies  of  the  society  sat  in  front, 

s     and  seats  were  also  reserved  for  the  olBcers  of  government,  among  whom  was  the 

.^-    Secretary  of  State,  who  was  present  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  and  distributed 

A%    the  rewards,  accompanying  them  witli  suitable  remarks.    I'hc  spectacle,  enliven- 

a3<    ed  at  intervals  by  music,  was  viewed  by  the  crowded  audience  around,  witA 

3if    deep  interest  and  high  gratification.' 

;f        According  to  the  latest  printed  statement,  which  is  that  of  1824,  the  Univertity'qf 
^    Buenot  Ajfret  contained  419  students.     The  studies  puri^ued  here,  and  for  which 
^    there  are  corresponding  professorships,  are  drawing,  French,  Latin,  ideology,  polit- 
':,'    ical  economy,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  medicine  and  law.     ^  1  was 
'.'     lately  present,'  says  our  informfint,  ^  when  the  rewards  were  distributed  to  the 
students  of  the  collegiate  depart^ient  of  the  University.     They  were  assembled 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  with  their  reef)crtive  professors,  in  a  large 
hall  of  the  institution.     By  previous  invitation,  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  members  of  the  iNational  Congress,  and  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  officers  of  the  army,  judges,  &c.  attended.    At  an  hour  previously 
agreed  on,  the  Secretary  of  State  entered,  and  was  conducted  to  a  scat  provided 
for  him,  as  President  on  this  occasion.     Soon  aflcr,  tho  several  students  who  bad 
excelled,  on  being  called,  cume  forward,  distinguished  by  particular  badges.  The 
Secretary  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  presented  them  the  various  premi- 
ums, consisting  chiefly  of  books  procured  for  the  occasion,  after  which  he  deliver- 
ed an  address  to  the  professors  and  students,  and  to  the  very  re<ij>cctable  and 
highly  gratided  audience  assembled  on  the  occasion.' 

In  noticing  the  seminaneb  of  learning,  we  must  not  omit  the  academy  founded 
by  the  llev.  Mr.  Parvin,  who  was  sent  several  years  since  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  an 
exploring  tour  by  i.he  American  Bn.ird  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  At 
the  opening  of  his  institution,  Mr.  P;irvin  had  fivr  scholar?,  nnd  tho  number  has 
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are  uot  thus  employed  at  home,  but  oo  the  contrary  are  engaged  in  the  health  de- 
stroying business  ol' committing  books  to  memory,  and  filling  the  mind  wilb  indi- 
cestJble  food,  that  it  may  be  a  suitable  companion  for  its  dytpeptic  envelope.  I 
nope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  gymnasioms  for  women  will  be  as  common  as 
churches  in  Boston,  and  when  our  young  men,  in  selecting  the  moUiers  of  their  lu- 
tnre  offspring,  will  make  it  one  condition  of  the  coTeoanI  that  they  be  healthy, 
strong,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  encountering  danger,  and  helping  themselves, 
and  those  who  will  naturally  and  of  right,  look  to  them  for  assistance.  Very  re- 
spectfully. Your  friend  and  servant, 
Boston^  Oct.  1826.  WILLIAM  B.  FOVVLE. 

[The  following  remarks  are  from  the  fUlitor  of  the  Intelligencer.] 

Vfe  Talue  this  letter  mainly,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  the  first  account  we 
have  seen  of  gymnastics  having  been  succeufuily  practised  in  any  school  ibr  girls, 
?n  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  the  first  direct  evi- 
dence we  have  had  that  the  feeble,  though  persevering  elforts,  we  have  from  tiiiie 
to  time  made,  to  bring  into  notice  and  favor  the  long  missing,  though  fundamental 
branch  of  education,  have  produced  any  good  effect. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  us  in  (he  contents  of  tins  letter,  though  there  may  be 
to  others ;  for  we  have  often  seen  the  teacher^s  ingenuity  in  devismg,  putting  up 
and  UMng  the  apparatus  in  hU  miniature  gymnasium ;  and  have  been  permitted  to 
ahare  in  the  exercises  of  the  place,  till  the  little  happy  pupils  were  quite  willing  to 
admit  us  to  be  of  their  number. 

In  relation  to  these  exercises  as  applicable  to  females  there  are  some  questions 
which  deserve  consideration.  Can  tiiey  be  rendered  appropriate,  becoming,  and 
useful?  That  a  sufficient  number  of  these  exercises  can  be  selected  and  adapted 
to  the  character,  station,  and  wants  of  girls  and  women,  is  the  unanimous  opinioa 
of  those  individuals  on  the  continent,  in  England,  and  in  America,  who  are  best 
accjuaintcd  with  the  subject  i  and  in  all  these  countries  trials  are  now  going  oo 
which  will,  in  due  time,  make  this  opinion  the  common  conviction  of  every  inquir- 
ing and  enlightened  mind. 

Women  in  general,  from  their  relations  and  duties,  need  the  preserving  and  in- 
▼igoratin^  movements  of  the  gymnasium,  mure  than  men,  and  when  they  shall 
have  realised  their  vivifying  effects,  will  be  as  much  attached  to  them.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  tiie  question  is  frequently  asked,  ^  are  not  walking,  riding, 
and  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns  and  duties,  quite  as  good  for  health,  and 
more  useful  and  suitable  for  women,  than  the  queer  motions  and  geslicutations  of 
the  gymnasium  f*  To  answer  briefly,  we  say  no,  they  are  not !  Who  is  right  ? 
Ibei  facts  decide ;  and  to  ascertain  where  the  facts,  in  the  case  are  to  be  found,  let 
tbb  quere  be  first  disposed  of.  What  has  been  done  for  the  last  half  century  in 
the  American  Union,  to  render  our  women  what  Uuif  are  capable  of  being  made^ 
healthy  efficient  and  happy  beings? 

TEACHERS   OF   GYMNASTICS. 

[No  information,  perhaps,  which  we  could  communicate  would  be  more  useftil 
than  that  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Gymnastic  schools  have  tieeo 
recently  established  in  several  places  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  teachers  are  not 
yet  obtained.  The  friends  of  physical  education  at  Yale  College,  or  in  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia,  may  be  gratified  to  learn  that  well  qualified  instructers— 
nieo  of  eminence  in  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  gyouastic  art,  may 
he  engaged  on  very  reasonable  terms  to  aid  the  progress  of  public  improvement 
in  this  department  of  education. 

The  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  following  article,  are  extracted  from  a 
recent  letter  of  our  literary  countryman- Mr.  Neal,  who  has  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  aiding  the  interests  of  Prof.  Voelker's  grmnastic  establishment  in  London ; 
and  to  whose  attention  ive  have  been  repeatedly  indebted  for  intelligence  on  gym- 
nastics.] 

*  You  know  my  zeal  about  gymnastics.   I  hare  been  heartily  engaged  for  above 
a  year  in  the  study  and  practice  of  them  in  every  variety ;  and  under  a  hope  that 
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^        I  certify  that  the  Bubscriptioo  is  bj  the  own  band  of  the  Dr.  Frederick  Lewis 

'     Jaho,  from  here.     Freiburg,  August  1,  I  }t26. 

.     .  MuDicipalitj  of  Freiburg, 

^'  ^'  (Signed)         FvHRMAirir. 

a        [In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Lieiber  has  a  very  satisfactory  certificate  from 
Maj.  Geo.  Phuel  who  iovented  the  new  method  of  teaching  to  swim,  and  estab* 
u   lishcd  the  Prussian  Military  Swimming  Scboob. 

p'        It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  Dr.  Lieber  is  known  and  approved  by  Dr.  Fol* 
J.   Jen,  Professor  of  civil  law  in  Harvard  University,  and  superintendent  of  the 
1   gymnasium  in  Boston.] 

INFANT   SCHOOL. ^PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  Children's  Asyluon  in  Soothwark,  (lower  end  of  Fifth  st.)  a  hundred 
^    children  of  the  poor  have  been  taught  according  to  the  plans  used  in  infant  schools, 
'    in  England,  and  their  proficiency  is  very  striking. 

^  GYMNASIUM    IN     BOSTON. 

In  our  last,  wc  had  barely  room  to  mention  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium^ 
with  a  very  large  number  of  pupils.  A  month's  opportunity  of  observing  its  pro* 
gross  and  participating  in  its  eiercises,  enables  us  now  to  say  that  thus  far  it  gives 

i,    the  utmost  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  of  taking  a  course 
of  lessons.     The  physical  effects  of  the  gymnastic  exercise,  on  pupils  of  yerj 

3  different  ages — from  ten  to  fifty — are  surprising.  Many  have  doubled  their  vigor^ 
and  attained  that  habitual  glow  of  activity  which  does  not  die  away  immedi- 
va*ely  after  the  hpur  for  exercise  is  over,  but  accompanies  the  individual  into  the* 
transaction  of  business,  or  sustains  him  through  the  tedious  tiours  of  sedentary  ap* 
plication.  The  general  and  substantial  improvement  of  health,  is  another  ben- 
efit arising  from  the  gymna5ium.  Periodical  andpermant  headachs,  which  noth- 
iog  else  could  affect,  have  in  some  instances  been  done  away  ;  and  to  all  this  may 
be  added  the  ability  for  various  bodily  movements  and  efforts,  which,  a  month 
ago,  seemed  to  the  same  individuals  who  now  perform  them  with  ease,  to  require 
an  energy  almost  miraculous. 

From  what  has  been  already  experienced  of  the  effects  of  gymnastic  exercise^ 
it  is  not,  we  think,  saying  too  much  to  venture  the  assertion  tb^t  the  gymnasium^, 
especially  when  contemplated  with  reference  to  the  juvenilepart  of  society,  seems 
to  furnish  the  means  of  raising  the  human  system  to  any  degree  of  vi^or  and  of 
health,  which  the  common,  or  even  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  hfe,  in  any 
of  itji  various  pursuits,  are  Ukely  to  demand. 

Judicious  culture  may  turn  into  any  channel,  the  force  and  buoyancy  of  animal 
and  mental  feeling,  and  the  clearness  and  energy  of  thought,  which  are  always 
the  attendants  on  health  and  exercise;  and  which  the  gymnasium  furnishes  to>uch 
an  auiouot.  As  an  acknowledged  part  of  education,  moreover,  it  affords  an 
authorised  channel  for  all  those  exuberant  extravagances  of  mere  animal  impulse 
and  glee,  which  now  too  often  leave  the  traces  of  care  and  anxiety  on'the  brow 
of  the  teacher ;  and  sometimes  bring  down  on  the  thoughtless  performer  express* 
ions  of  displeasure,  or  the  more  palpable  corporeal  intimations  by  which  he  is 
sometimes  reminded  of  his  faults. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances  connected  with  the  gymna- 
sium in  this  cit^,  is  the  great  diversity  of  situations  in  Jife  to  which  the  pupils 
belong.  Physicians,  lawyers,  and  clergymen,  are  intermixed  with  young  men 
from  the  counter  and  the  countinghouse,  and  with  boys  from  the  public  schook* 
This  circumstance  is  found  not  at  aJl  unfavorable  to  the  decorum  or  the  success 
with  which  the  exercises  are  condneted,  and  is,  we  think,  a  very  satisfactory 
indication  of  the  extensive  interest  which  tiie  great  subject  of  physical  education 
bas  excited. 

The  Gymnasium  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  FoUen,  late  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  the  University  of  Bale  in  Switzerland,  and  at  present  instructer  in 
Harvard  University.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Turner,  a  distinguished  gymnatt  oC 
the  establishment  at  Cambridge. 
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^  Dr.  Spafford'f  work  we  are  happj  to  obaerve  is  recommended  for  schools,  by 
Ihe  late  supenDtendeDt  of  common  schools  id  New  York.  An  epitome,  expressly 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  accompanies  the  larger  work.  It  seems,  however,  too 
scanty  to  convey  satisfactory  information;  and  if  the  larger  work  is  found  too 
heavy  for  the  zeal  and  ability  of  instructers,  and  for  the  patience  and  application  of 
pupils,  perhaps  an  intennediate  work,  furnished  with  one  or  more  very  large 
maps,  might  prove  acceptable,  and  might  remunerate  its  author  for  the  time  and 
t    lat>or  he  has  expended  oo  this  useful  enterprise. 

The  Prize  Book,  No.  VI.  of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston. 

-'^   Boston:    1826.     8vo.  pp.  31. 

^  These  ^juvenile  performances*  may  be  of  valuable  service  in  promoting  improve* 
^'  nent  in  education.  They  may  excite  in  other  schools  of  the  same  class  as  that 
.^  from  which  they  issue,  a  spirit  to  emulate  the  same  standard  of  juvenile  scholar* 
1^    ship,  by  the  same  rigid  and  truly  classical  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind,  which 

leadff  to  such  results  as  these.  And  this  would  be  an  excellent  effect  of  the  publi- 
^     cation  of  the  Prixe  Book.     For  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  classical  learning,  in 

its  early  stages,  generally  receives  any  thing  like  an  attention  commensurate  to  its 
;    Talue.     We  would  not  have  every  boy  indiscriminately  sent  to  a  Latin  school : 

-  the  rudiments  of  classical  literature  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  many  who  are  now 
goaded  through  them.  But  there  are  professions  in  which  the  ancient  languages 
are  presupposed  as  a  qualification.    Let  boys  destined  for  such  pursuits  learn,  and 

-  learn  thoroughly,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  familiarity  with  the  classics ; 
;     and  let  every  book  which  can  aid  this  good  object,  be  widely  circulated,  that  tho 

character  of  education  may  be  rendered  more  respectable,  and  that  the  views  of 
instructers  may  be  elevated  to  a  nobler  standard — to  one  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
titude in  which  our  country  has  placed  herself,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  her 
progress. 

We  are  far  from  thinkbg  that  improvement  in  education  lies  solely  in  originat- 
ing better  systems,  or  reforming  and  remodelling  old  ones.  We  do  need,  and  most 
urgently  need,  intelligent  practice  in  teaching — skill  in  applying  good  methods — 
the  improvement  which  results  from  experience  and  ob&ervation,  and  draws  prac- 
tical conclusions  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment.  The  best  theories  in  the  worlds 
if  put  into  the  hands  of  slovenly  and  superficial  and  inexperienced  teachers,  will 
work  no  better  results  than,  in  too  many  instances,  we  now  see : — youth  present- 
ing themselves  as  candidates  for  admii>sion  to  college,  who  can  hardly  pronounce 
five  words  successively,  without  mangling  the  noble  prosody  of  the  language  in 
which  they  attempt  to  read,  or  betraying  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  rudimenti» 
of  its  grammar. 

In  ail  this  we  do  not  mean  to  overlook  the  great  and  rapid  improvement  in 
preparatory  schools,  which  has  been  observable  of  late  years.  But  we  wish  to 
stir  up  teachers  to  still  greater  diligence  and  to  still  higher  aims.  The  perusal  of 
the  Prize  Book  will  act,  we  think,  as  an  incitement  to  effort ;  and  in  this  light  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  instructers. 

To  turn  more  directly,  however,  to  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet :  wc  would 
oot  be  understood  as  holding  it  up  for  a  perfect  model :  it  has  its  imperfections  and 
its  puerilities.  But  what  reasonable  person  could  expect  such  a  production — the 
attempts  of  boys — to  be  entirely  free  from  such  characteristics  f  Considering  the 
age  of  its  authors,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  them.  But,  above  all,  it  speaks  for 
the  care,  the  talent,  and  the  taste  of  the  teacher,  under  whose  superinlcndence 
the  formation  of  thought  and  language  is  so  successfully  conducted. 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  require  of  boys  so  great  a  proportion 
of  their  time  and  labor  as  such  efforts  demand, — it  is  useless  to  enter  into  lengthen- 
ed discussion.  To  be  thorough  scholars — and  il  i^  for  parents,  not  for  teachers^ 
to  decide  what  boys  shall  be  such, — to  be  famil'L^r  with  the  language,  and  to 
catch  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  classics,  such  e\«^rciscs  are  necessary :  not  to  say 
a  word  of  the  invaluable  general  qualities  of  mind  which  Ihey  cultivate. 

The  Engli&i)  part  of  the  Prize  Book  shows  much  judgement  and  taste,  and  a 
good  deal  of  practical  skill  in  ccnipoVmg  ;  and  w«  trust  that  whatever  influence 
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PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION. 
[From  Professor  Jardine's  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education .] 

[The  observations  embodied  in  the  following  paragraphs,  refer 
to  the  existing  state  of  professional  education  in  Great  Britain. 
But  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  applicable  to  the  same  de- 
partcuts  in  our  own  systems  of  instruction;  and  may  suggest  many 
valuable  improvements.] 

I  PROCEED  DOW  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  aca- 
demical course  which  has  for  its  object,  the  qualification  of  profes- 
sional men  for  the  duties  of  public  life;  and  also  to  suggest  some 
-observations  on  the  expediency  of  extending  its  limits,  so  far  as  to 
comprehend  certain  branches  of  study  which,  however  important  in 
the  estimation  of  literary  men,  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
the  scheme  of  university  education. 

In  general,  however,  my  remarks,  in  this  section,  apply,  not  so 
much  to  the  things  which  are  taught,  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching; 
for,  thcugh  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  professional  course,  my  chief  object  is  to  recommend 
to  those  who  preside  over  the  departments  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  the  adoption  of  the  practical  method  of  instruction  which 
X  have  already  endeavored  to  describe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
in  the  former  division  of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  point  out  the  nu- 
zncrous  advantages  which  arise  from  trnplatfing  ike  mental  energie»(f 
'young  men  in  their  own  educaiion,  and  to  expose  the  futility  f^  every  pkm 
of  educationy  which  does  not  secure  the  free  and  comtdnt  co-opera<u>ti  of 
those  who  arc  to  b(  taught.     It  will  require  but  little  reflection  to  fk%W 
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'.■  the  part  of  the  professor,  which  insured  the  success  of  the  uadcr- 
^  graduate  course.     I  heaiCslc  not  to  recommend  that  there  should 
r_  be  adapted  in  the  classes  of  law,  divinity,  and  physic,  such  a  mode 
.   of  study,  and  scheme  of  discipline,  as  will  efleclually  promote  the 
.  objects  which  the  seversl  teachers  have  in  view;  as  will,  in  short, 
secure  attention  to  the  lectures,  and  induce  the  student  to  acquire  a 
^  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  brought  before 
him.     In  whatever  circumstances  lectures  are  delivered  for  the  in- 
^  ■truetion  of  youth,  the  system  of  educst ion  may  be  pronounced  ma- 
terially defective,  if  not  followed  up  with  a  regular  examination: — > 
for  even  a  class  of  philosophers  would  give  their  attention  more 
.  closely  to  a  scientihc  discourse,  did  they  know  that  they  must 
speedily  render  sn  account  of  it,  either  in  conversation  or  writing, 
to  certain  persons,  vested  with  authority  to  demand  such  a  proof  of 
their  application. 

There  is  another  objeclion,  whicli  has  been  sometimes  urged 
against  the  extension  of  this  practical  mode  of  teaching  to  the 
higher  professional  classes,  namely,  that  students  of  an  advanced 
age  should  not  be  treated  like  boys,  and  be  subjected  to  restraint 
and  diacipline  as  if  they  were  ot  school;  and  it  is  accordingly  in- 
Binualed  that  a  plan  of  education  such  as  is  here  recommended, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  a  spccii'i*  of  incitement,  inspection,  and 
control,  which  in  its  application  would  not  only  prove  extremely 
disagreeable  to  young  men  of  that  age,  but  also  interfere  with  those 
higher  voluntary  exertions  in  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  en- 
gage, so  as  to  render  the  system  altogether  useless  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

It  may  he  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reply,  thai  no  man  of  common 
sense  would  recommend  to  a  professor  of  theology,  or  of  medicine, 
to  transfer  into  his  class  the  discipline  of  an  inferior  school;  or  to 
oniploy  any  other  motives  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  than 
such  an  appeal  to  their  reason  and  feelings  of  duty.  Why  should 
it  be  thought  derogatory  or  disagreeable  to  a  young  man,  to  lind 
that  his  professor  uses  means  to  know  whether  he  be  present  at  the 
lecture,  whether  he  fully  comprehends  its  various  positions  and  ar- 
guments, or,  whether  farther  instruction  might  not  be  materially 
useful  to  him?  '^^'ould-  any  sensible  professional  student,  desirous 
of  information  and  improvement,  regard  such  precautions  on  the 
part  of  his  professor,  in  the  light  of  an  insult,  or  as  tho  occasion  of 
annoyance  ? 

Should  he  not  rather  esteem  it  as  a  most  valuable  privilege,  to 
have  his  early  essays  brought  under  the  review  of  an  able,  impartial, 
and  faithful  instrncter;  to  have  the  places  where  he  has  been  the 
least  01  the  most  successful,  fairly  pointed  out  and  appreciated^  by 
this  means  enabling  Ihe  student  to  avnil  himwlf  by  Iho  correct iooa 
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P  penooB  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  inatruction,  have 
ii>  themselveB  been  in  holy  ordera,  it  cannot  but  appear  etrange,  that 
.^  there  Bhould  be  eo  msuy  defects  in  the  methods  which  continue  to 
^,  be  pursued  for  qualitying  young  men  for  the  sacred  ot&ce. 
-^  Taking  into  consideration,  also,  that  theology  comprehends  ao 
P,  many  important  and  difficult  subjectai  that  many  other  departments 
\,.  of  human  knowledge  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  study  of  it  with 
„f  advantage,  it  ia  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  of  censure  somewhere, 
^^  that  the  appointment  of  regular  teachers  of  theology,  the  method  of 
^  teaching,  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  the  attendance  of  students, 
should  not  hare  been  brought  under  more  strict  and  more  definite 
_     regulations. 

~        In  both  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  system  of  clerical  education. 
In  Scotland,  the  students  of  divinity  enter  the  profeseioniil  course, 
'     afler  an  attendance  of  four  years  at  Ihc  claeses  of  literature  and 
philosophy.     This  course  consifits  of  lectures  on  theology,  church 
iuBtory,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew,  with  the  other  kindred  languages 
of  the  East.     It  extends  likewise  through  a  period  of  four  years; 
and  if  the  attendance  be  interrupted,  as  Fometimes  happens,  the 
term  of  theological  study  is  protracted  two  years  longer, — making 
'      in  all  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  years.     During  two  of  these, 
however,  the  attendance  may  be  irregular,  the  students  being  re- 
'      quired  to  attend  only  for  a  few  days  each  year.     This  irregular  at- 
tendance is  permitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  rather  in  consid- 
eration of  tho  circumstances  in  which  many  divinity  students  are 
placed  as  tutors  in  families,  or  teachers  in  schools,  than  from  any 
view  to  the  encouragement  of  sacred  learning. 

This  option  of  two  years  irregular  attendance  in  tho  divinity  hall, 
ought  not  to  be  the  first  two  years  aflcr  Iheir  entry;  for  during 
these  years,  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  attend  tho  professor  of 
theology  regularly,  that  they  may  hare  the  advantage  of  being  di- 
rected in  their  private  studies,  by  Ihc  exposition  of  the  subjects  of 
theological  study,  the  metliods  of  investigating  these,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  theological  books  which  tliey  ought  to  peruse. 

When  this  rule  is  not  obser\'«d,  and  the  young  men  commence 
their  theological  studies  without  such  directions,  they  are  left  to 
themselves,  as  to  their  proper  studies  and  the  distribution  of  their 
time,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  pleased  to  em- 
ploy it;  and  it  must  be  addud,  thnt  the  situation  of  tutors  in  fami- 
lies, and  also  of  public  teaching,  must  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
their  lime,  and  unfit  tlipm  for  close  or  deep  study  during  the  rest  ol" 
it.  In  every  point  of  view,  it  ia  decidedly  favorable  to  theological 
study,  that  the  students  be  obliged  fo  attend  the  professor,  during 
the  whole  of  the  first  twn  scsHionu,  after  they  commence  the  study. 
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It  must  be  noticed,  a.\so,  as  a  defect  in  the  indhod  of 
theology  ot  iho  Scots  collt'ges,  that,  duriog  their  long  pei 
tL-ndaiicc,  no  <!.\aniinalioni  take  giluce  on  auy  oC  the  uum 
iiti[)orIa[it  topics  to  which  thuir  ailcQlioa  has  been  directi 
the  lew  prolessiotial  diacourges  which,  in  compliance  vitb 
ol'  the  ciiurch,  are  delivered  by  the  students  in  the  divioil 
they  may,  or  may  not,  be  prepared  by  those  who  read  tb 
but  a  very  equivocal  and  UHHatisfyuig  proof  either  of  ttl 

Why  then,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  ia  the  buaineaa 
logical  itrol'us^or  confined  to  giving  a  lecture  one  hour  a 
on  a  certain  number  of  days  only  iu  the  week.  The  m 
ollicc  of  the  professor  is  to  teach  theology,  and  the  oblif 
tached  to  this  office  unqu  est  ion  ably  demand,  that  he  dia 
as  much  of  bis  time  and  labor  aa  may  enable  him  to  tei 
successful  manner.  There  certainly  is  no  statute  in  oui 
ical  contitiiutiond  which  limits  the  teaching  of  theology  to 
a  dav;  and  I  know  there  arc  no  such  limitations  id  this  u 
and  the  praci)i:e  of  the  present  professor  which  I  am  noi 
tioii  is  a  £utlicienl  proof  of  it. 

In  former  times,  it  is  well  known,  the  professors  ofdivii 
did  not  confine  their  labors  to  so  short  a  timei  but  oct 
much  of  it  in  lectures  and  other  e\erci3ea  as  tiie  purp 
complete  theological  education  required.  The  celebrate 
Burnt t  «ho  was,  several  years,  priifessor  of  divinity  in  thi 
i>il  V,  set  an  example  in  his  method  of  leaching  which  well 
to  lie  lullowed  by  all  who  till  such  offices  in  universities. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  of  study, 
|ilelcd  a  course  of  theology  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 
jiointod  also  a  scries  of  exercises  founded  on  the  lectures 
ecutcd  by  the  students,  and  appropriated  a  certain  part  of 
ncMS  to  each  day  of  the  week.  To  these  he  added  certaii 
exercises  of  ^reat  importance,  by  which  he  maintained  a 
intercourse  with  his  students,  ascertaining  the  progress 
e.xnminini:  the  theses  that  were  to  bo  impugned  and  defen 
encouraging  them  to  propose  their  difficulties  to  him  on  the 
ilicy  were  reading.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mcntioa 
liir^.  I'he  detail  of  the  bishop's  plan  of  teaching  wilt  be, 
the  aoi'onnl  published  of  his  own  life. 

I  have  mentioned  this  plan  of  Bishop  Burnet,  when  pro 
divinity  nt  (ita^ow,  as  exhibiting  a  complete  proof  that  I 
of  a  prottviMir  of  divinity,  in  those  times,  was  one  of  are 
and  assiduity;  and  it  in  with  the  highest  saliafaction  I  s( 
mv  much  respected  colleogiic  and  friend.  Dr.  M'Gill,  the 
prulrssor  of  theology  in  this  university,  duly  impressed  will 
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^ective  method  of  conducting  theological  education  in  Scotland,  has 
nade  c<»nsiderable  progress  in  restoring  the  former  system  of  ac- 
jvity  and  emulation,  both  by  regular  examinations  and  exercises  on 
important  topics  of  the  lectures,  and  by  others  of  a  critical  nature 
3n  passages  of  scripture  in  the  original  languages.  But  I  shall  do 
in  essential  service  to  the  public  in  publishing  the  detail  of  his 
ncthod  of  teaching,  with  which  he  had  favored  me.  His  example, 
[  hope,  will  be  followed  by  other  professors  of  divinity  in  Scotland. 

'  The  students  of  divinity  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  general- 
ly attend  the  theological  class  four  sessions  of  college.  In  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  their  number  is  above  two  hundred,  and  the 
session  consists  of  six  months.  The  present  professor  of  divinity 
divides  his  students  into  two  parts,  and  forms  of  them  ^jimior  and 
1  senior  class.  To  each  of  these  he  sets  apart  a  separate  hour  for 
instruction. 

On  the  various  subjects  of  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  junior 
class,  essays  arc  appointed  to  be  written  during  the  session.  These 
essays  are  given  to  the  professor,  who,  afler  a  few  days,  returns  them 
to  tlie  students.  They  are  then  read  in  the  class  publicly  by  the 
individuals  who  composed  them,  and  such  obsen'ations  as  they  sev- 
erally require  are  made  by  the  professor.  In  the  selection  of  the 
subjects  of  these  essays,  he  is  guided  either  by  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance, or  by  a  consideration  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which  the 
students  may  be  in  danger  of  forming  in  regard  to  them.  He  also, 
for  obvious  reasons,  varies  the  subjects  in  difierent  sessions.  He 
|oins  with  these  exercises  frequent  exammations  on  the  subjects  of 
he  lectures;  and  sometimes,  instead  of  recapitulating  the  topics 
Df  the  preceding  lecture,  he  requires  the  students  to  state  them. 
[>uring  tlio  last  month  of  the  session,  every  student  of  this  class, 
delivers,  also,  before  his '  professor  and  fellow-students,  a  homily 
Toni  a  subject  which  haa^been  prescribed  to  him  at  the  beginning 
)f  the  session.  For  the  delivery  of  these  homilies,  two  days  each 
^eek  near  the  end  of  the  session  are  appointed.  On  these,  re- 
narks  are  publicly  made;  and  aAerwards,  he  meets  in  private  with 
»ach  student,  and  gives  him  such  instructions  and  admonitions  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

The  second  or  senior  division  of  the  students  of  divinity,  consists 
3f  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  attendance. 
The  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  this  division  extends  over  three 
sessions.  But,  while  all  the  lectures  combined,  form  one  general 
system,  each  session  has  such  a  part  of  the  entire  system  as  fomw 
1  whole  within  itself. 

llie  students  of  this  second  division  are  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  and  are  stihdiTi{led  into  three  parts;  to  each  of  which  par- 
ticular employments  and  exercises  are  appropriated.  To  the  stud- 
Mits  of  the  second  y«*ar,  an  hour  on  Friday,  each  week,  is  r<:pecial- 
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more  likely  to  hasten  this  decline,  than  a  lazy,  aptritleas,  deadening 
mode  of  studying  theology; — without  application,  withiiut  object, 
without  check  or  responsibility  of  any  kind.  With  what  spirit,  on 
(he  other  hand,  or  with  what  feeling  of  satisfaction,  can  a  profess* 
or  of  divinity  continue  his  lectures,  when  he,  confessedly,  knows 
nothing  of  the  progress  of  the  young  men  under  his  care; — has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  his  statements  and  reasonings  are 
fully  understood  by  them,  with  what  diflicultiea  they  have  to  strug- 
gle, under  what  mtaconceptions  or  errors  they  may  labor,  or  even 
in  some  instances,  whether  they  be  actually  in  his  class  room  during 
the  lecture. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
active  practical  system  of  teaching  which  is  followed  out  in  the 
under-graduate  course,  should  be  continued  in  the  divinity  hall. 
In  no  deportment  of  life  is  the  right  conduct  of  profeasianal  study 
more  important  than  in  that  of  theology.  At  all  times,  has  the 
christian  divine  many  enemies  to  encounter,  whose  variuus  attack? 
require  a  skilful  use  of  all  the  armor  with  which  learning  and  elo- 
quence can  supply  him;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  particular,  he  is 
called  upon  to  oppose  himself  to  the  allacka  of  the  infidel,  the  more 
undisguised  assaults  of  perverted  learning,  and  the  bewildering  arts 
of  the  unbelieving  sophist.  A  good  theological  education  is,  under 
providence,  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  religion,  morality,  and  aO' 
cial  peace.  A  professor  of  divinity,  moreover,  has  much  in  hb 
power,  even  in  the  way  of  recommending  attention  to  accompliah- 
menta  of  a  secondary  nature, — to  eloquent  composition  and  clear 
reasoning, — to  a  chaste  and  classical  style, — to  a  warm  and  grace- 
ful manner;  in  a  word,  to  whatever  may  enable  the  future  preacher 
to  reach  at  once  the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  his  audience. 

With  regard  to  theological  education  in  England,  I  have  fow  ob- 
servations to  make,  because  I  know  not  that  there  is,  in  fact,  any 
regular  system  of  instruction  by  which  a  divine,  under  the  episco- 
pal establishment,  is  trained  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  both 
univeraitics,  I  am  aware,  there  arc  a  few  lectures  delivered  bv  the 
divinity  professors;  but  besides,  that  such  means  are  for  too  limited 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  good  theological  education,  there  are 
no  sufficient  means  taken  to  ensure  a  regular  attendance  in  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders. 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted  that,  in  the  English  uaivcrsitiea,  there  is 
no  professional  educatioa  attempted  in  any  one  department.  They 
are  more  achools  of  general  preparation,  whence  the  students  go 
fi>rth  into  the  world,  make  choice  of  a  profession,  and  hegin  in  other 
seminaries  a  new  course  of  education  to  fit  them  for  it.  Those 
vrho  intend  to  pursue  the  law,  proceed  to  the  inns  of  court:  those 
who  mean  to  devote  thcmselvea  to  phyaic,  repair  to  the  hospitals  of 
London,  or  to  the  lecture-rooma  of  our  Scottish  colleges-,  white 
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large,  that  we  must  measure  the  utility  of  public  institutions,  and 
nut  by  the  individual  exertions  of  a  few  men  of  genius  who  owed 
nothing  to  the  estabhshed  routine  of  education,  but  whose  names 
are  used  too  frequently  to  apologise  for  the  defects  of  a  system 
which  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  either  of  reason  or  expe- 
diency. 

That  the  learning  of  which  the  clergy  of  England  are  most  ac- 
customed to  boast,  is  not  the  best  calculated  to  secure  professional 
usefulness,  is  readily  admitted  even  by  themselves.  The  author  to 
whom  1  have  already  referred,  very  properly  asks:  '  What  avails 
a  prodciency  in  writing  Latin  prose  and  Greek  verse,  if  accompa- 
nied, (and  accompanied  it  often  is  and  has  been,)  with  the  want  of 
correctness,  perspicuity,  ease,  and  fluency  in  English  composition? 
1  CSV  in  a  country,  or  indeed  in  a  city  parish,  will  bo  inclined  to 
relish,  or  even  competent  to  understand  such  accomplishments, 
(should  they  exist,)  while  all  will  understand  and  appreciate  a  cor- 
reel,  chaste,  and  graceful  English  style.  How  many  young  men, 
on  entering  the  church,  are  deterred  at  once  from  composing  their 
own  sermons,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  (arising  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  practice  in  the  art  of  writing,)  which  they  find  in 
commitiiig  their  thoughts  to  paper.  But  as  our  school  and  college 
education  is  now  conducted,  where  is  the  noviciate  to  learn  the 
principles  and  practice  of  English  composition?  Where  has  he 
heard,  or  can  he  hear,  explained  and  exemplified  the  science  and 
method  of  sermon  writing?  Not  at  college,  most  certainly.  If  a 
young  man  has  attained  any  facility  or  superiority  in  this,  he  must, 
too  generally,  be  wholly  indebted  to  his  own  good  sense  and  un- 
assisted endeavors.  But  is  this  dealing  fairly  or  honestly  with  our 
youth  ?  Is  this  strange  and  unaccountable  negligence  to  be  found 
in  any  other  profession,  or  even  in  any  common  trade?  The  art  of 
composition  is  one  of  no  easy  attainment;  nor  will  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  qualify  their  possessor  for  writing  English,  with- 
out careful  study  and  constant  habit,  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  it.' 

As  the  influence  of  our  holy  religion  depends  not  a  little  on  the 
character  of  the  clergy,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  minister,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great 
and  good  men  who  preside  over  the  church  of  England,  may  be 
able  to  devise  some  method  of  improving  theological  education,  on 
principles  of  economy  and  strict  discipline.  In  many  important 
particulars,  the  dissenters  have  set  an  example  which  deserves 
their  attention.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  among  them  are  in- 
structed with  increasing  care  and  success;  and  it  is  unquestionably 
a  very  singular  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  England,  the  largest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  body  in  the  protestant  world^ 
has  no  regular,  authorised  plan  for  th**  education  of  their  clergy. 


720      niPKoveirEiiT  uk  hlhooi.  ^-vd  text  book:. 

Is  il  not  astoiiiBhing,  that,  while  all  acknowledge  the  impi 
of  the  new  method  of  interpreting  nature,  and  adopt  it  in  i 
own  pursuits,  none  vet  teem  to  led,  lliat  ilie  same  princi^ 
equally  applicable  tu  communicating  the  sciences  to  othen 
science  ol'  instruction?  The  grand  principles  of  iortrucli 
much  (he  BnniP,  Ihoy  were  bctbre  Iho  tiiiir  of  Bacon:  1 
philosophy  of  Mind  a*  well  ns  Matter,  lias  assumed  aiicith< 
The  elemenlary  principleii  of  the  human  mind  are  the  sami 
at  sixteen,  and  sixty.  They  exist  iu  dilfcrent  degrees  of  stres 
improvement  at  dill'ercnt  periods,  and  they  change  their  : 
wei(!hl,  as  elements  of  a  character;  but  no  new  power  h  < 
precisely  at  (he  time,  the  learner  throns  otT  the  thraldi>in  r- 
tern  of  discipline,  calciilalefl  to  impede,  rather  tlian  dcvtl 
mind,  nnd  pursues  truth  in  llic  most  direct  and  natural  wa; 
this  would  seem  tu  be  the  inlbrencc  from  the  fact,  that  a  ic^ 
communicating  knowledge  is  retained,  which  is  aeknowlrt 
be  diflercnt,  and  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  repu^ 
the  method,  the  mind  pursues,  when  Icfl  to  make  ilt;  own  t 
ments.  All,  who  have  attended  in  the  leaat  to  an  analvsia 
own  minds,  at  the  diflerent  singes  in  the  progrec<s  of  their 
opement,  must  be  conscious  of  having  to  unlearn,  if  it  m» 
called,  most  of  the  ac(]uiremcnl?  of  youth.  Thai  is.  thf 
break  up  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  ihcir  kno 
which  have  been  made  upon  a  method  repugnant  to  the  pr 
of  the  mind;  and  make  a  new  ctassitication  upon  the  corrtt 
ciple.  This,  nil  must  do;  whether  they  ore  nnnsciotis  of  if 
who  arc  destined  to  ninko  much  progress  in  knowledge.  M 
this  is  not  sodiiric'idl  a  process,  as  might,  at  first,  be  imagine 
the  powers  of  the  mind  must  be  somewhat  paralysed  in  thcii 
opcmeut,  and  checked  in  the  acquirement  of  knowfedf^e, 
change  of  important  principles,  in  the  method  of  aequi 
The  advantage  of  Inking  the  correct  and  philosophical  m( 
the  earliest  age,  and  pursuin|>  it  without  interruption  or  i 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  This  is  an  achicremunt,  which  i 
yet  to  be  made;  and  it  is  one,  whose  influence  on  the  ic 
and  the  condition  of  mankind,  cannot  be  distiuctly  Ibrespea 
The  triumph  of  the  inductive  logic,  ahhough  it  is  a  cause 
has  more  changed  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
quently  il,c  whole  face  of  (he  world,  than  any  other,  wh 
opcraleil  within  the  rench  of  history,  is  but  half  complete,  i 
earned  mio  the  subject  of  education.  The  principles  of  the 
live  philosophy  shfiild  be  as  rigorouslv  followed  in  educai 
any  other  dcpnrlmenl  of  human  knowlcdg^.  The  school 
aud  wc  may  udd  li.e  text  books  of  the  colleges,  are  certai 
written  upon  the  inclncdve  method.     And  these  are  our  insti 
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or  the  models,  on  which  our  iiwtructeni  form  us.     The  books  to  be 
sure  have  been  written  over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with,  and  incorporate  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  dif- 
ferent sciences,  of  which  they  treat.     This  is  well,  and  as  it  should 
be.     But  the  essential  principle,  on  which  they  are  written,  is  the 
'   same  through  all  changes.     I'his  is  wrong,  and  what  should  be 
corrected.     Improvements  in  arrangement,  and  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  have,  no  doubt,  been  fre- 
quently made.     Indeed,  the  books  have  brobably  been  carried  to 
'    as  great  perfection,  as  they  can  be  carried,  without  some  more  es- 
*  sential  change  in  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  written. 
^  They  are  very  well  executed,  upon  a  very  bad  plan.     The  reason 
-  to  be  assigned  for  such  slow  progress  in  the  improvement  of  school 
'  books,  in  particular,  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  purpose  of  a  school 
E  book;  and  the  fact,  that  there  have  seldom  been  brought  to  the 
i  task  of  elementary  instruction,  talents  capable  of  comprehending, 
t  at  once,  the  principles  of  a  science,  in  their  relation  and  depend- 
i   ence  upon  each  other;  and  still  less  capable  of  analysing  the  pow- 
'    ers  of  the  young  mind,  to  which  the  science   is  to  be  adapted. 
The  books  for  elementary  instruction,  have  been  written  or  com- 
piled, with  a  view  to  set  forth  the  principles  of   the  science  of 
which  it  treats,  in  a  manner  the  most  philosophical  to  those  who 
make  the  books,  but  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  young  minds, 
which  are  to  encounter  them.     The  object  of  the  education,  which 
can  be  given  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  or  even  the  colleges,  is 
not  so  much  to  give  knowledge,  as  to  develope  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  strengthen  them  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  at 
some  future  period.     Every  thing,  therefore,  even  philosophical 
accuracy,  if  it  is  necessary,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  single  object 
of  adaptation  to  the  mind.     It  is  of  little  consequence,  what  the 
study  is,  which  the  child  or  youth  is  put  upon,  if  it  be  so  managed, 
as  to  bring  forward  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  their  proper 
and  natural  order.     And  when  the  mind  has  acquired  some  strength 
by  discipline,  and  a  just  balance  among  all  its  faculties,  its  atten- 
tion may  be  then  turned  towards  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, with  a  good  hope  of  success.     But  impatient  parents  have 
estimated  instructers,   by   their   ability  to  give  a  smattering  of 
learning  in  some  branch  of  knowledge,  rather  than  their  ability  to 
watch  over  and  detect  all  wrong  associations;  and  to  preserve  the 
balance  essential  to  a  well  disciplined  mind,  by  encouraging  or  re- 
pressing different   faculties  as   the   particular  case  may  require. 
Perfection  of  education  consists  more  in  the  harmony  and  just  pro- 
portion of  all  the  powers  of  the   mind,  than   in  the  overgrown 
4itrength  of  any  one.     When  the  plan  of  a  school  book,  or  the  ar- 
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rajigcment  of  studiee  generally,  is  such  as  to  exercise  but  fe« 
ol  ttic  powers,  thia  takes  tlie  lead.  It  monopolise*  an  uixluei 
energy ,  and  becomea  overgrown  at  the  expense  of  some,  o 
the  other  powers.  The  features  of  (he  mind  becoaie  & 
and  ualcaa  the  deformity  is  corrected  by  the  judicious  itm 
the  eircci  will  become  permanent,  and  extend  to  tbe  whol 

Tht  induclin  mtlhod  applied  la  tht  Langaaga  and  Gt^rtflii. 

If  Socrates  waa  said  to 'have  brought  philosophy  from  I 
Bacon  may  as  truly  be  said  to  have  ialused  it  into  men.  H 
craliunn,  that  have  lived  beluccu  (hat  prodigy  of  human  n 
and  ourselves,  have  avkaowlcdged  their  ohligaliooa  to  bini, 
doubt  prohted  luuch  by  his  iuatructions.  Bui,  it  is  apprti 
\iii  philosophy  ia  not  yet  brought  down  to  our  coinpreheitai 
carried  thoroughly  and  elTcctually  into  all  our  intellectual  ea 
It  is  said,  he  telt  that  he  belonged  to  a  later  age,  than  that,  i 
he  livedi  and  in  anliripatioo  of  his  increaaiDg  fame,  'betf 
his  name  to  posterity,  alter  some  generatioaa  shall  be  pi 
Perhaps  this  generation  is  the  mtended  heir;  aod  it  is  U( 
they  had  put  in  their  claim  to  enjoy  the  inheritance. 

There  are  no  means,  by  which  we  may  derive  more  idi 
from  his  philosophy,  and  consequently  render  more  bonoi 
name,  than  by  applying  it  (o  the  subject  of  education,  or 
encc  of  instruction.  The  applicability  of  his  philosophy  (o  tl 
ject,  has  been,  long  since,  acknowledged  by  high  authority 
the  distance  between  tbe  acknowledgement  of  the  principle,! 
application  of  it,  has  not  been  greater,  than  was  to  be  u[ 
especially,  when  we  consider,  thai  the  application  depende 
judgements  warped  by  all  the  prejudices  or  <  Idols' of  thi 
formed  under  the  reign  of  a  different  philosophy. 

Mr.  Stewart,  sketching  n  system  of  logic,  observes:  's 
very  intporlonl  brancli  of  a  rational  system  of*  logic,  ought  li 
lay  down  the  rules  of  investigation,  which  it  ia  proper  to  f( 
the  dificrcnt  sciences.'  And  when,  farther  on,  he  tells  us 
lay  down  such  rules  of  investigation,  be  says:  <  Such  istl 
pacity  of  most  people  for  abstract  reasoning,  (hat  I  am  inci 
think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  p< 
complete,  and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  still  be  ex 
to  Uach  them  to  a  majoriiij  ofnttulctits^  rather  by  txamjAt*,  Aa 
form  of  general  principles.^    How  far  Mr.  Stewart  was  able  ti 

*  Slewarl'a  l>ir>erlDll<ia  <m  llie  U'atatj  o(  PhiloMpl.y.      Part  L  p.  M. 

*  Phikiioplij  of  the  Humaa  Miad.     lutrod.  Part  2d.  Sec.  H. 
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s  come  the  ^  Idols'  of  his  own  mind,  and  keep  himself  consistent  with 
a  the  principle  above  laid  down,  his  book  must  decide. 

There  is  a  wide  ditference  between  the  rules  of  inquiry,  by 

>  which  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  a  science,  and  the  princi- 
i   pies  of  that  science,  after  we  have  already  begun  to  make  acquisi- 

>  lions  in  it.  But  if  the  former  should  be  taught  by  exampUsy  the 
reasons  are  much  stronger,  why  the  latter  should.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  understand  by  a  maxima  in  what  direction  the  sci- 

'  once  lies;  than  it  would  be  to  understand  by  the  same  means,  all 
the  particulars  or  facts  of  that  science,  when  the  inquirer  has  ar- 
i  rived  upon  the  ground.  The  mind  does  noi  perceive  a  general  iruihy 
;  aU  ii  Hm  perceived  the  poHicuiar  truthsyfrom  tohich  ii  has  been  derived. 
i.  If  any  thing  more  than  our  own  experience  were  necessary  to  set- 
.  tie  this  point,  passages  might  be  selected  from  various  authors,  to 
I  add  the  weight  of  their  authority.  But  it  b  not  the  custom  to  ques- 
f  tion  this  position;  and  it  is  quite  as  little  the  custom  to  pay  any  at- 
I  tention  to  it.  It  is  to  this  point,  attention  is  now  invited;  in  the 
I  hope  it  may  have,  not  only  a  speculative  belief,  but  a  practical  in- 
,    fluence  upon  our  principles  and  systems  of  instruction. 

But  this  is  dealing  too  much  in  generals;  or  falling  precisely 
into  the  error  to  be  controverted.  To  be  consistent,  a  particular 
example  must  be  taken,  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  inductive  in- 
struction. 1  must  even  be  so  consistent,  as  not  to  give  a  dehni- 
tion.  For  unless  our  experience  upon  the  particular  subject  has 
been  altogether  similar,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood, or  not  understood  at  all;  till  an  example  explained  the 
meaning,  and  then  a  definition  would  be  unnecessary.  After  a  few 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  principle,  it  will  be  easy  for  any 
one  to  make  a  correct  definition  for  himself. 

In  selecting  the  example  of  languages,  I  shall  probably  meet 
more  objections,  and  encounter  more  skeptics,  than  in  any  other 
example,  which  could  be  taken.  But  principles  are  always  best 
tested  by  extreme  cases.  And  there  is  no  necessity  for  availing 
myself  of  the  advantage  of  the  happiest  application  I  could  select. 

In  our  most  approved  schools,  the  method  of  teaching  languages  f 
has  been,  to  put  into  the  hand  of  the  pupil  a  grammar  of  the  Ian-  ' 
guage  to  be  taught;  and  require  him  to  learn,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  the  general  principles  of  the  language.  This  is  done  com- 
monly at  the  expense  of  from  three  to  six  or  twelve  months'  time, 
and  a  thorough  disgust  to  the  whole  subject.  This  disgust  very 
naturally  arises  from  being  kept  so  long,  on  what  he  does  not  in 
the  least  understand.*     At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  teacher  has 

*To  counteract  in  some  decree,  this  baneful  effect,  artj6cial  slimulaots  are  ap- 
plied.  And  thece  are  increased- to  so  intense  a  degree,  as  to  produce  a  perfect 
phrcnsj  in  the  pupil,  io  teem  to  have  learned  all,  that  could  be  expected  from  hiiu« 
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each  particular  one,  and  put  together  the  Utten  of  correspondence, 
the  promissory  notes,  and  the  dud»  of  conveyance;  and  then  put  on 
«ach  collection  a  label,  with  the  title  of  the  class,  as  a  convenience 
for  reference  only,  not  because  that  alters  the  nature  of  the  papers 
on  which  it  is  put. 

Tlie  analogy  pursued  illustrates  my  meaning  farther.  He,  who 
has  committed  to  his  memory  all  the  principles  of  a  language,  be- 
fore lie  has  had  experience  of  the  particular  cases,  from  which  those 
principles  have  been  derived,  will  be  no  wiser  in  respect  to  his  lan- 
guage, than  he,  who  should  collect  the  labels  of  his  papers,  and 
take  this  for  a  knowledge  of  their  nature.  The  abstract  principles 
of  a  language  give  no  more  adequate  idea  of  the  particulars,  from 
which  they  have  been  formed,  than  the  labels  give  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  a  notCy  or  a  cteed,  before  those  papers  have  been 
separately  and  individually  examined. 

/  The  facts  of  a  language  must  be  first  learned,  and  they  always  are 
first  learned,  all  the  arrangements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  rules  in  the  learner's  memory  are  perfectly  useless,  till  he  has 
learned  the  particulars  or  facts  of  the  language;  because  he  can- 
not till  then  understand  them.  And  when  the  pupil  is  learning  the 
language  by  experience,  he  will  make  rules  for  his  own  conve- 
nience, precisely  as  a  philosopher  does;  and  always  make  them  as 
general  as  his  experience  will  allow.  As  he  makes  farther  pro- 
gress, and  becomes  acquainted  with  more  of  the  minutiss  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  will  extend  the  comprehension  of  his  rules,  till  they  be- 
come as  genera]  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits.  Then  the 
exceptions  will  be  noticed  and  classed  under  the  rules,  to  which 
they  are  exceptions. 

Is  not  this  natural  and  philosophical;  and  if  so,  why  do  we  pur- 
sue a  method  diametrically  opposite  to  both?  What  then  is  the 
business  of  the  instructer;  and  must  every  pupil  learn  the  language 
under  all  the  disadvantages,  which  we  should  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  learn  a  dead  language,  without  grammar  or  instructer?  The 
business  of  the  instructer  is,  to  lay  before  his  pupil  those  facts 
which  are  easiest  perceived.  Such  are  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  the  construction  of  the  simplest  sentences.  And  as  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  the  words  is  attained,  and  the  formation  of  the  sentences 
understood,  a  principle  of  limited  comprehension  is  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  sentences  of  more  difficult  construction 
are  put  in  his  way. 

The  duty  of  the  instructer  is  more  arduous;  because  he  must 
know  by  observation,  precisely  how  fast  his  pupil  generalises,  in 
order  to  arrange  the  difficulties  he  is  to  encounter .  The  duty  of 
the  learner  is  easier,  and  his  success  more  certain;  because  he 
knows,  if  his  instructor  is  not  ignorant  or  careless,  that  he  is  com- 
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I        106«  What  melhodfl  of  instruclion  are  adopted  in  the  difierent 
.    parts  of  atudji  separately,  in  detail,  and  in  succession? — ^In  some 
f    branches  are  particular  methods,  combining  simplicity  and  perfec- 
tion, followed  ?  What  are  these  methods? 

107.  Is  care  taken  to  adapt  the  methods  of  education  and  in- 
r    fltmction  to  the  character  of  youth  in  general,  and  to  the  ci^acities 

or  dispositions  of  the  pupils  in  particular? 

108.  Is  regard  paid  in  instruction  to  these  essential  data? 

1.  What  appertains  to  a  natural  developement,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular dispositions  of  individuals: 

2.  What  relates  to  the  modifications  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 

109.  What  are,  in  every  course,  the  classic  or  standard  books 
consulted  or  appUed  to  by  the  instructors,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  pupils? 

1 10.  Are  the  same  lessons  given  in  course,  to  all  the  pupils  col^ 
lectively;  or  are  the  pupils  sub-divided  into  small  sections,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  and  their  progress;  so  as  the  better  to  adapt  in- 
struction to  the  case  of  each  pupil? 

111.  Are  the  pupils  examined,  with  care,  and  individually,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year?  How  are  these  examinations  conduct- 
ed ?  May  not  discouragement  and  disgust  be  sometimes  produced  in 
industrious  and  diligent  pupils — less  favored  by  nature — who  see 
themselves  often  surpassed  by  others  less  studious,  but  better  en- 
dowed ? 

112.  Is  the  memory  much  exercised;  and  in  what  consists  the 
kind  of  exercise  ? — Is  a  rational,  rather  than  a  mechanical  memory, 
formed? 

113.  Is  the  understanding  much  exercised,  and  by  what  means? 

114.  How  is  the  imagination  cultivated  ? — Are  pains  taken  to 
excite  it  in  children,  who  have  but  little  of  it,  and  to  regulate  it 
with  those  in  whom  it  is  too  lively  and  ardent? 

117.  For  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  study  in 
the  secondary  schools  last;  and,  generally,  from  what  age  to  what 
age? 

1 18.  Do  all  the  parents  of  the  vicinity  send  their  children  to  the 
given  school;  or  do  some  prefer  to  have  them  educated  abroad,  or 
to  employ  private  tutors  in  their  own  houses? — Which  usage,  in 
these  respects,  is  most  prevalent  ? 

119.  What  difference  may  be  remarked  between  the  secondary 
schools  which  exist  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  district? — Between 
those  of  the  capital,  and  those  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  also  of  the 
villages? 

121.  Are  pains  taken  to  make  study  agreeable  and  interesting 
to  children, — and  by  what  means? — (We  should  not  limit  our  eflTorts 
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-:  called  it  a  eonjimefion  at  once;  foT,  if  the  case  before  and  after  thtt 
*  verb  meaa  tbe  same  thing,  thia  aimilarity  ol  meaning  is  caused  by 
the  verb,  and  they  are  united  by  it,  and  it  is  pTo{>erly  a  conjunc- 
tion. 

The  verb  to  be  exprewen  action;  ])ut  thia  action  usually  affects 
,:  f>nty  the  iodividunl  that  exerts  it.     Ileiiue  moat,  it'  not  all  tbe  ob- 
jectives of  this  verb  refer  to,  or  mean  the  samo  person  or  thing  as 
-/  the  nominative.     Dut  this  \*  not  peculiar  tn  the  verb  to  be,  for 
.   *  Johnjj/nifi  the  fool' is  a  parallclcasc,  to'Juhn  is  a  fool' and  it  is 
-  just  as  correct  to  say,  that  the  word  alter  phy*  u  in  apposition  with 
John  as  that  the  word  after  i*  is  so.     But  ptayi  is  an  active  verb, ' 
and  Jool  the  object  of  it,  as  much  as  ^fonK,  would  be. 

'  John  is  a  slare  to  his  tvife'  means  that  he  lubmUt  to  all  the  ser- 
vility she  imposes  on  him. 

In  the  sentence  'John  is  made  a  slave  by  his  wife,'  Murray 
would  call  slave  an  objective  case,  governed  by  the  participle  made, 
nithough  the  structure  is  the  same  as  before;  as  the  transposition 
of  the  words  will  show.  'John  is  a  slave,  made  by  his  wife;* 
tnade  being  what  he  would  call  a  participial  adjective,  qtial^^ng 
the  word  slave,  and  not  governing  it. 

Had  Mr.  Murray  conjectured  that  the  word  in  appoiition  was  an 
adjective,  he  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  for  we  have  found 
no  ca.sc  where  an  adjective  moy  not  be  substituted  for  the  latter 
noun.  Thu?,  'John  is  a  fool'  is  equivalent  to  'John  is  foolish,' 
'John  is  a  slave,'  means 'John  is  slaviHh'.  This,  however,  will 
not  apply  when  an  adjective  precedes  the  latter  noun,  as,  '  John  is 
a  foolish  man;'  in  which  case  tium  is  the  object  of  the  verb  t«.  If 
any  more  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  verb  lo  be  is  required,  let  it 
be  sought  in  whnl  Murray  colls  the  Einperativc  mood  of  lo  Bt;  as, 
Be  quick,  be  diligent,  be  active,  bo  still,  be  furious,  Si.c.  io  all 
which  cases  be  means  ocf,  f^o,  do,  &c.  We  think  there  is  no  need 
of  our  allcmpting  lo  prove  that  verbs  which  mean  to  tuffer  mean 
ntso  to  (in,  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  Murray's  division  of 
verbs  into  Active,  jiiusitt,  amJ  luiUcr. 

Ho  says  '  A  verb   ^cfirc  exprc^sca  an  action  and  necessarily 
implies  on  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon,  as  '  I  love  Penelope'. 
We  believe  that  every  verb  in  our  language  will  answer  to  this 
definition.    The  example  he  gives  leads  ua  lo  remark  that  the  ac- 
tion is  often  itdrltectuat  merely,  and  aotphyncal. 

'  A  Verb/t<iwiivex|>resses  a  passion,  or  a  Buffering,  or  the  receiv- 
ing of  an  action,  and  necessarily  implies  nn  object  acted  upon,  and 
an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted  upon;  as, '  Penelope  is  loved  by  me.' 
If  Penelope  iiiffetvd  in  conHequcnce  of  being  loved  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, it  does  not  follow  that  oil  who  arc  loved  suffer.  Nor,  if  this 
sense  of  the  word  suffer  is  objected  to,  does  it  follow  that,  because 
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■  are  very  much  inclined  to  ihiak  there  is  more  passion  and  suSering 
in  this  cane  than  in  the  other;  and  the  verb  (o  be  in  b)1  its  moods 
and  lenses  may  be  joined  with  the  particiitle  in  ing  as  well  aa  with 
'    that  in  ed. 

:       To  Verbs,  says  our  author,  belong  Number,  Per»n,  Mood  and 
■;  Tense. 

One  would  think  that  the  plural  of  verbs  was  spelled  difTcrently 
:  from  the  singular,  but  this  is  not  the  case.     What  Murray  calls  the 
plural  is  always  tnc  same  aa  jiis  first   person  singular,  in  all  hhi 
-  moods  and  tenses,  and  in  some  moods  it  is  the  some  aa  oUlhe  per- 
sons singular. 

I  love  We  lo\-e         I  I  loved  We  loved 

If  thou  love    Ye  love  If  ihou  loved  He  loved 

If  he  love        They  love       |  He  loved  They  loved 

His  imperative  mood    allows  no  variation  even  in  the  second 

and  third  persons  singular. 

His  potential  and  subjunctive  moods  confine  their  variation  to 
the  atixUianj  aa  he  calls  it,  and  the  priacipal  verb  is  unaltered. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  mimbcr  of  verbs?     Wo  answer 't/i« 
number  of  the  Pronouia!'     And  it  i^  just  as  correct  to  attribute  num- 
ber to  verbs  as  to  adjeclircs,  and  Mr.  Murray,  to  have  been  consis- 
tent  should  have  called  all  adjectives  that  qualily    plural  nouns, 
plural  adjectives.     In  the  following  scnlcncee  we  have  yet  to  learn 
why  the  adjective  is  not  as  much  plural  as  the  verb,  or  rather  why 
1he  verb  is  not  as  much  singular  as  the  adjective. 
If  /  be  aicL: 
If  fTc  be  lick. 
It  is  just  so  with  the  Person  of  Verba,     Mr.  Murray  having  pre- 
viously determined  that  pronouns  had  three  persons,  was  resolved 
to  And  corresponding  variations  in  the  verb. 


First  Tense. 

Second  Tense.. 

I  love  or  love  I. 

I  loved  or  loved  I. 

TAou  lorett  or  lovest  thou. 

7%ou  bmdnl  or  lovedst  thou. 

Thou  love  or  love  thou. 

Thou  loved,  or  loved  thou. 

Be  Una  or  lovelh  or  loves  J 

or  loveth  ho.                 \ 

He  loved,  or  loved  he. 

He  love  or  love  be.          ) 

We  love  or  love  we. 

We  loved,  or  loved  wo. 

Ye  love  or  love  ye. 

Ye  lovfed,  or  loved  ye. 

They  love  or  love  they. 

They  loved,  or  loved  tbey. 

The  above  are  all  the  varialiona  of  the  verb  lore  in  all  its  voices, 
moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons;  for  the  place  of  the  pronoun, 
#nd  the  assistance  of  other  words,  have  nothing  to  do  with  low. 

1'he  first  person  -singular  and  three  persons  plural,  admit  no  more 
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peraonB  and  numbers,  the  system  of  tenses  must  necessarily  fall 
with  the  rest  of  the  absurdities  raised  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
these  terminations. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  all  the  system  of  moods,  tenses, 
numbers  and  persons,  is  got  up  to  accommodate  these  few  relics 
of  ancient  usage.  Could  it  be  proved  that  est  in  connection  with 
ihouy  and  eih  or  eSj  in  connection  with  hcy  exclusively,  served  any 
useful  purpose,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
them  by  grammatical  laws.  But  instead  of  being  useful  they  are 
worse  than  useless,  for  they  serve  to  perplex  and  enslave  the  Eng- 
lish speaker  or  writer.  In  our  opinion  grammarians  should  pay  no 
respect  to  vaagCy  except  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  analogy  of  the  language  whose  laws  they  pretend  to  expound. 
Any  unnecessary  departure  from  strict  analogy,  simplicity  or  uni- 
formity, should  be  met  and  discountenanced,  if  of  modem  origin, 
and  stripped  and  discarded,  if  muffled  in  the  venerable  cloak  of  usage. 
It  is  this  usage,  which  has  always  been  the  firmest  friend  of  abuse  in 
religion,  politics  and  letters,  but  we  trust  the  day  has  come,  when 
truth  shall  no  longer  bow  down  to  usage,  authorityy  and  expediency, 
that  ^  holy  alliance,  which  have  always  said  to  her  '  thus  far  shalt 
tbou  go  but  no  farther.' 

^  Mood,'  says  Murray,  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or  passion  is  represented. 

Wc  cannot  better  illustrate  the  subject  of  moods  and  tenses  than 
by  giving  a  specimen  of  each,  and  referring  the  reader  to  the  verb 
JLove,  of  all  whose  real  changes  or  forms,  we  have  given  a  para- 
digm in  a  previous  part  of  this  essay. 

Infinitive  Mood,    Love. 

Murray  calls  to  Love  the  verb,  and  the  infinitive,  but  to  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  verb,  except  to  govern  it  as  it  does  other  nouns^ 

Jndieatitt  Mood* 

Present.  /  love,  ■  this  is  our  present. 

Imperfect.  /  loved  —    this  is  our  past. 

Perfect.  /  have  loved.  —  /  have  is  the  present  tense  of  an- 
other verb,  and  loved  a  participle  or  verbal  adjective  qualifying 
whatever  I  have. 

Pluperfect.  /  had  loved.  I  had  is  the  Imperfect  tense  of  /  have, 
and  loved  a  participle  as  before. 

First  future.  /  shall  or  teUl  love.  I  shall  or  I  will  is  the  present 
tense  of  other  verbs,  and  love  the  infinitive  of  Mr.  M. 

Second  future.    I  shall  have  loved.    I  shall  is  the  present  as  before^ 
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*  lish  phrase  the  meaning  of  the  numerous  variations  of  Latin  yerbs, 
but  it  is  monstrous  to  pretend  that  all  such  phrases  are  tenses  of  our 

*  own  verb. 

*'        Havcj  shqlly  unity  may  and  can^  have  words  in  English  which 
mean  the  same  thing,  thus, 

I  have  wine  loved.  ^ 
I  hold  wine  loved.   \ 
I  shall  love.  i  I  will  love.  ^ 

.  I  ought  to  love.  )  I  intend  to  love.  ^ 

I  may  love.  )  I  can  love. 

,  I  am  permitted  to  love.  )  I  ken  to  love,  that 

I  know  how  to  lov 
Will  the  lovers  of  numerous  tenses  allow  that  these  synonymous 
phrases  arc  also  tenses  of  the  verb  love?     We  might  amuse  our- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  names  of  Mr.  M.'s  tenses,  and  moods, 
and  their  total  inapplicability,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
merely  remarking  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  any  dis- 
tinction of  moods,  and  no  other  reason  for  even  ttoo  tenses  than  can 
be  found  in  a  difference  of  termination  which  has  no  reference  to 
time,  we  mean  the  addition  of  ed  to  the  simple  verb.    What  is  call- 
ed the  present  tense  expresses  future  time  as  well  as  Mr.  Murray's 
phrase  does;  and  what  is  called  the  past  tense  does  the  same.    We 
say  as  well  as^  because  we  believe  that  the  verb  of  itself  never  ex- 
presses any  timcy  but  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the  context. 
I  sail  novoy  or  to-morrowy  or  always. 
To  be  yesterday  y  to  dayy  and  forever. 
Would  he  be  satisfied  if  I  went  next  week. 
Will  he  be  satisfied,  if  I  go  next  week. 
If  I  please  next  year  I  can  visit  you. 
If  I  pleasedy  next  year  I  could  visit  you. 
I  loved  and  other  verbs  in  ed  have  been  so  long  connected  with 
words  expressing  past  time,  that  we  attribute  this  expression  to 
the  verb,   but    to  /  loved  wo   may  without   impropriety  add   the 
strongest  expression  of  present  time,  that  words  can  convey,  as^  I 
loved  this  very  instant,  or  this  present  moment;    and  the  present 
tense  will  make  good  sense  with  the  strongest  expression  o£  future 
time.     I  am,  the  very  queen  of  present  tenses,  affords  one  of  the 
best  expressions  of  future  time;  as  I  am  to  go,  I  am  to  love,  &c» 
Here  we  leave  the  verb,  regretting  that  the  want  of  room  obliges  us 
to  leave  so  many  other  points  untouched.     We  could  bring  the 
highest  authorities  for  all  we  have  advanced,  but  if  these  remarks 
cannot  recommend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind,  authorities  will  never  force  conviction. 

Adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  interjections  remain  te 
he  considered.     We  shall  be  brief  in  our  remarks  upon  them. 


tions.    'Diose  who  wish  for  more  information  in  regard  to  them 
may  consuU  the  author  referred  to  under  adverbs. 


'  Conjunctions  are  chiefly  used  to  cotuKct  sentences  or  words.' 

Conjunctions  then,  we  suppose,  eotutecl  sentences  as  prepositions 
do,  but  show  no  '  relation  between  them.' 

We  are  really  puzzled  to  know  in  what  this  eotmeetion  consists. 
In  the  case  of  prepositions,  do  connection  of  mere  words  or  senti- 
ments was  expressed;  and  no  sooner  are  we  told  that  conjunctions 
connect,  than  we  are  told  that  they  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  cop* 
ulative  (that  is  connecfin^)  and  disjunctive  (that  is  stparaiuig.) 

The  word  and  is  the  verb  add,  and  add  may  always  be  substitut- 
ed for  it;  thus,  two  and  two  are  four,  two  add  two  are  tour.  Henco 
Murray  does  well  to  give  as  an  example  of  copulative  conjunc- 
tions '  He  and  his  brother  reside  in  London.'  His  other  example! 
are, 

'  I  will  go  ^he  will  accompany  me,' 

'  You  are  happy  becaute  you  are  good.' 

ff  is  the  verb  giet  (or  grant)  which  was  formerly  spelled  g^;  and 
the  sentence  means  '  grant  he  will  accompany  me,  I  will  go.' 

Bt-eaiue  means  the  cause  be  or  u  (for  6c  was  once  used  where 
we  now  use  it.)  The  eentence  would  then  be, '  You  are  happy,  the 
<iauie  it  you  are  good:' 

Bui,  independent  of  the  mcamng  of  the  words  i^and  &ecawte,  wa 
need  only  transpose  them  to  show  that  the  connecting  or  discon- 
necting of  sentences  is  no  part  of  their  business;  for  put  the  firsl 
clause  of  the  sentence  last,  and  the  conjunction  ceases  to  connect, 

'  If  he  will  accompany  me,  I  will  go.' 

'  £tcauie  you  are  good,  you  are  happy.' 

'  The  conjunctiou  disjunctive  (happy  contradiction)  serves  not 
•nly  to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence  (as  the  copulative  did) 
but  also  to  express  opposUion  of  meatMg  in  different  degrees.'  Of 
course  this  means  that  copulative  conjunctions  do  not  express  opp<^ 
sition  of  meaning.     The  examples  arc, 

Tliougk  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yel  he  did  not  reform. 

They  came  with  her  6ul  went  away  without  her. 
Let  us  substitute  a  copulative  for  these  disjunctives. 

He  was  frequently  reproved,  and  ho  did  not  reform. 

ff  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he  did  not  reform. 

They  came  with  her  and  went  away  without  her. 

Vft  19  entirely  unnocessary  after  though.  It  is  another  spelling  of- 
the  word  get;  and  Ihofigkin  n  verb. meaning  precisely  the  same  as  t^, 
vi?..  efTunH  or  iffitr". 
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PROGRESS  OP  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  TEAR  1826. 

Bbporb  eotering  on  the  preparatioo  of  aoother  Tolame,  it  may  not  be  impropeff 
to  review  the  ground  over  which  we  have  paifed,  within  the  last  twelve  moothf . 
From  such  a  retrospect  much  eocouragement  maj  be  aflbrded  to  mindt  interest- 
ed in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  useful  instmctioo  maj  be  derived  for  the 
guidance  of  our  own  future  efforts,  in  the  undertaking  oo  which  we  have  entered. 

Many  facts  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  education  have  been  developed 
by  the  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject;  and 
not  the  least  important  among  these  is  this,  that  the  public  mind  ^eems  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  the  Journal.  Many  doubts  were  en- 
tertained 00  this  pomt,  by  sincere  friends  to  our  undertakbg.  These  may  now 
be  considered  as  fairly  set  at  rest. — It  is  merely  to  state  a  fact  of  some  con- 
sequeoce  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  education,  that  we  mention  the  unexpected  extent  of  the  pat- 
ronage which  the  Journal  has  received.  If  the  subscription  list  of  a  periodical 
mny  be  taken  as  a  safe  test  of  estimation,  the  reception  of  this  work,  during  its 
first  year,  will  appear  more  cordial  than  that  of  any  which  has  hitherto  laid 
claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  community.— > The  approbation  with  which  our 
imperfect  endeavors  have  been  received,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  pass  without 
our  best  ackoowledgements. 

Id  this  review  of  our  progress,  our  chief  object  is  to  retrace  the  more  important 
circumstances  which  have  been  developed  in  our  successive  numbers.  Before 
eiiterio^',  however,  on  such  a  review,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  revert  to  (be  early 
stage  of  our  work  and  the  objects  then  proposed  to  our  readers.  The  leading 
aim  at  the  outset  of  the  Journal  was  Uu  coUeetion  of  faets.  A  success  com- 
nieuturate  to  reasonable  expectations,  has,  we  trust,  been  attained  in  this  depart- 
ment. At  all  events  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  an  extensive  range  of 
useful  and  practical  information  of  the  exbting  condition  of  education,  at  home 
and  abroad.  An  anxiety  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  sources  whence  our  intel- 
ligence was  derived,  may,  with  other  causes,  have  occasionally  led  us  into  too 
copious  detail ;  and  in  this  respect  we  hope  to  improve  the  practical  character  of 
the  Journal,  by  a  more  strict  selection  of  matter,  so  as  to  present  whatever  is  pure- 
ly and  indisputably  good,  and  omit  whatever  we  are  satisfied  is  not  fuOy  adapted 
to  promote  the  progress  of  improvement.— The  mass  of  matter,  too,  which  hai 
accumulated  to  an  unforeseen  amount,  makes  condensation,  as  well  as  rigid  selec- 
tion, an  urgent  duty. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Journal,  was  the  difiusion  of  jutt  andadcqwUe  fnnwt  9f 
education.     Some  essential  aid,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  rendered  to  this  object. 

Our  endeavor  has  been  to  exhibit  the  wliole  subject,  as  much  as  possible,  in  its 
relations  and  dependences.  Physical  culture  has  beoi  inculcated  as  the  basis  of 
all -education ;  and  we  have  been  more  full  and  more  urgent  on  this  head,  from  the 
previous  neglect  of  it,  which  was  prevalent ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
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become  importaiit  eiactly  at  we  diminish  the  number  of  jean  which  have  been 
prefioiulj  lost  by  neglect  or  perversion ;  and  the  best  services  which  in  future 
Numbers  we  maj  render  to  the  business  of  education,  we  shall  always  connder  to 
be  those  which  aid  the  parent  or  the  teacher  in  training  the  infant  and  the  child. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education  at  home  and  abroad,  during 
the  first  year  of  this  work,  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  attention  is  the 
establishment  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  system  ofinfimt  schools.  A  new  world 
has  here  been  opened  to  the  survey  and  the  efforts  of  benevolent  minds.  Two  years 
ago  a  proposal  to  establish  schools  designed  for  infants  of  two  years  or  eighteen 
months,  would  only  have  excited  ridicule  or  astonishment.  But  such  6<:hooU  are 
now  in  successful  operation  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  abroad  ;  they  huve  more 
than  realised  the  highest  expectations  of  their  founders,  and  have  brought  the  in- 
valuable blessings  of  early  education,  in  its  best  form,  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  society  :  they  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  improvement  and 
of  happiness,  to  the  human  being  in  the  yory  earliest  years  of  his  existence.  They 
emi)race  in  natural  and  happy  comMnation  the  leading  features  of  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  education.  Healtli,  amusement,  instruction,  purity,  truth, 
kiu(lno«c,  piety,  arc  not  led  to  scatter  into  separate  and  inde{iendent  departments; 
deiDuuding  each  a  distmct  attention,  and  a  different  arrangement.  All  the^e 
branches  of  culture  are  brought  together,  as  the  lequisite  ingredients  of  improve- 
ment and  happiness. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  last  publication  on  infant  schools,  (Goyder^s 
Manual.) 

Let  an  observer  ^  repair  to  an  In(;int  School,  and  witness  the*  effects  ^  produced 
by  these  establishment;,  lie  will  there  see  order,  clcunliness,  and  innocent  cheer- 
fulness prevail.  Infants  ol  eighteen  months,  to  five  years  of  age,^^  happy,  because 
they  are  good ;  and  good,  because  they  are  happy  ;*'  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
teucliers,  submissive  to  their  parents,  and  grateful  to  their  benefactors ;  their  httle 
hearts  expanding  with  the  love  of  their  associates,  and  receiving  with  eagerness  so 
much  of  useful  knowledge  as  their  tender  minds  are  capable  of  bearing.  Let  the 
reader  put  a  question  to  any  of  these  little  ones,  and  he  will  be  answered  modestly, 
unrepressed  by  the  chilling  sensation  of  fear ;  or  if  the  quef>tion  be  too  complex  for 
the  understanding  cf  the  little  innocent,  an  explanation  will  not  fail  to  be  solicited 
by  the  child  himself. 

To  those  whom  heaven  has  blessed  with  a  competence,  to  those  who  are  the 
parents  and  heads  of  families,  and  are  of  necessity  acquainted  with  the  numerous 
wants  of  infant  children,  as  well  as  the  numerous  evils  and  accidents  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  this  statement  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  A  visit  to  any  Infant  School 
will  soon  convince  any  reasonable  person  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and  while  the  benevolent  mmd  can  there  view  the  interesting  nature  of  the  em- 
ployments, it  may  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  benefit  which  is  like- 
ly to  accrue  to  the  rising  generation  from  these  most  important  establishments. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  Infant 
Schools  for  the  very  poor,  might  be  equally  effective  to  the  children  of  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  and  even  the  rich  and  opulent  themselves.* 

Schools  of  this  description  are  multiplying  with  uncommon  rapidity  in  England. 
In  our  own  country  they  are  established  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia ; 
they  haTe  been  partially  attempted  in  Boston  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  system  is 
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•{>refereiiee  to  whaterer  might  be  meTal  to  woman  as  a  daaghter,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
or  a  motbe^,  we  have  been  merelj  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  of  educatioui 
without  anj  distinct  reference  to  the  duties,  the  privileges,  or  the  influence  of  the 
^     female  sex. 

'^        We  would  not  object,  however,  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  education 
^    for  females.    Even  on  the  most  selfish  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  that  woman 
should  be  qualified  for  the  intelligent  companion  of  msn,  in  all  his  pursuits,  espe- 
cially his  intellectual  pursuits      But  the  progress  of  reformation  should  observe 
a  natural  order.    The  indispensable  branches  of  education  should  come  in  for  our 
first  attention.    Take  the  case  of  a  ladjr  who  is  capable  of  accompanying  her 
'      husband  in  his  whole  range  of  reading  in  the  modem  languages — perhaps  in  the 
ancient ;  and  jet  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  prolonging  or  improving  the  health  of 
'     her  infant,  or  is  so  feeble,  from  a  neglected  constitution,  as  to  be  compelled  to  meet 
*      most  of  the  demands  of  daily  active  duty  with  an  apology  which  shuffles  them 
off  on  some  other  person  of  firmer  nerve.  Surely  nobody  will  affirm  that,  in  such 
an  instance^  female  education  has  been  rightly  understood  or  administered. 

Above  all,  female  education  is  extremely  defective  in  regard  to  moral  culture — 
with  reference,  we  mean,  to  the  power  of  influencing  the  human  heart.  The 
art  of  shedding  sweetness  on  human  life  is  not  innate  in  any  mind :  it  is  the 
result  of  extensive  observation,  and  of  skilful  management.  And  this  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  talent  for  swaying  and  noouldiog  the  infant  mind,  and  giving  it  that 
complexion  which  it  may  retain  for  life, — giving  it  such  a  bias  as  shall  operate 
like  an  irresistible  impulse  toward  pure  happiness  and  every  noble  and  virluous 
trait  of  the  human  character,  when  Axed  and  elevated  by  religion. 

Every  female  should  know  enough  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  qualify  her  for  the 
important  task  of  preparing  her  offspring  for  admission  to  primary  or  infant  schoob, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  the  business  of  early  iostructioui 
if  not  in  all  subsequent  stages  of  education. 

Mo?t  of  our  female  readers  are  well  aware  fltnt  these  objects  are  not  provided 
for  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  present  arrangements  of  female  education ;  and  the 
first  step  towards  definite  improvement  would  perhaps  be  a  fair  and  full  statement 
of  the  deficiencies  of  prevailing  methods  in  these  and  similar  particulars.  But  it  is 
females  that  are  best  prepared  to  do  justice  even  to  this  early  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  we  would  urge  it  once  more  on  their  attention.  If  the  Journal  is  to  be 
extensively  useful  in  aiding  the  improvement  of  female  education,  it  will  be  so  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  f^^male  minds.  Contributions  of  this  class  will,  we 
earnestly  hope,  be  more  numerous  than  heretofore  in  our  pages. 

To  aid  practical  and  explanatory  instnttlion  was  an  object  of  particular  atteo* 
tion  in  the  plan  of  the  Journal.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do  more  by  re- 
porting its  effects,  than  directly  inculcating  its  necessity  -,  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  symptoms  of  general  improvement  that  has  offered  itself  to 
notice  since  the  commencement  of  (lie  Journal,  that  there  is  so  prevailing  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  those  methods  which  merely  cultivate  a  mechanical  memory, 
and  have  little  or  no  salutary  influence  on  the  understanding.  Rational  and  in* 
telligent  views  of  instruction  seem  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  ;  and  thedevelope- 
ment  of  the  mind  is  more  generally  based  on  the  principles  of  the  hiductive  me- 
tiiod.  The  discipline  of  the  mind,  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge^ 
seems  an  object  of  growing  attenti  on.    Explanation  is  becoming  as  it  ought  t« 
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adopting  from  ut  whatever  can  contribate  to  tbe  tame  great  results  of  personat 
and  national  prosperitj^  which  are  so  fast  accumolating  here. 

Instracters,  it  is  true,  fike  all  other  classes  of  society,  are  impelled  onward  by 
the  great  stream  of  improremeot ;  and  they  cannot  retrograde  nor  stand  stiil, 
without  injuring  themselves.  Their  interest  will  induce  them  to  raise  their  quali- 
fications ;  and  the  demands  of  society  will  be  met  to  some  extent.  But  the  mind 
which  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  must  be  narrow  indeed. 
ShalT  we  place  on  tlie  same  sordid  level  the  man  who  is  to  tram  our  youth  for  the 
duties  and  the  character  of  American  citizens — with  him  whose  services  reach  no 
higher  than  mere  animal  wants,  or  than  idle  gratifications  which  have  no  con- 
nection  with  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  society  ?  We  are  happy  to  see  this 
important  subject  beginning  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  attention  which  it  merits ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  radications  which  have  been  given  of  a  disposition  to  effect 
something  in  this  department,  will  issue  ro  provbions  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
character  of  those  states  in  which  such  measures  have  been  contemplated. 

The  iyitem  of  mulualinslruetion^  under  various  modifications,  and  different 
names,  continues  to  advance  with  a  celerity  wliioh  cannot  fail  to  render  it  the 
predominating  method  in  every  department.  It  is  no  longer  a  problem  whether 
this  system  can  be  applied  to  tbe  higher  branches  of  intellectual  culture.  The 
system  is  daily  gaining  ground  in  our  cities,  and  no  less  rapidly  in  our  villages  and 
school  di«tricts,  generally.  On  this  topic  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular : 
(he  intelligence  in  our  own  pages  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  (for  it  is  no  more) 
ef  the  progress  of  this  department  of  im{)rovcmont. 

Among  the  numerous  objects  to  which  (he  attention  of  our  readers  has  been 
directed,  none  seems  to  possess  a  deeper  interest  in  connection  with  the  general 
improvement  of  society,  than  the  subject  of  vie^hanict*  instilutioru.  These  use- 
ful establishments  have  multiplied  and  spread  with  astoniMiing  rapidity  in  Europe, 
and  bid  fair  to  transform  the  intellectual  character,  and  change  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  European  population.  In- 
telligence and  refinement  are  fast  raising  tlie  operative  classes  to  a  station  in 
society,  which  none  but  a  visionary  would  have  predicted,  fifty  years  ago.  Po- 
litical di.^tinctions  can  offer  no  effectual  barrier  to  tbe  silent  and  gradual  revolu- 
tion which  education  is  now  effecting  in  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  ; 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  all  classes  of  society  in  those  countries,  if  a  regular  and 
progressive  melioration  should  effect  what  has  hitherto  been  the  result  of  revolu- 
tionary struggles  and  their  attendant  miseries — if  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety can  be  improved  by  mental  culture  so  as  (o  qualify  the  whole  community, 
without  reserve,  for  taking  au  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs. 

Mechanics'  institutions,  though  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  general 
interests  of  sctcicty  in  this  country,  still  possess  a  peculiar  interest  in  relation 
to  the  numerous  class  for  whose  benefit  they  are  more  particularly  designed. 
In  such  schools  of  practical  instruction  there  is  something  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  which  at  once  demands  and  cherishes  a  high  standard  of  intelligence 
in  all  classes  of  society,  and  presents  no  permanent  obstacle  to  the  career  of  im- 
provemenf.  The  vast  resources,  too,  of  the  country  which  enterprise  and  skill. 
<*aa  alone  develope,  hold  up  high  encouragonient  to  sc'ientitic  culture  among  our 
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who  bare  the  magimnimity  to  leave  it  fnti  icope  over  the  whole  field  of  improve- 
meot. 

An  iostitation  so  nearlj  approaching  to  the  great  objects  of  edacation  in  this 
couDtrj,  cannot  but  fumitb  many  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in  our 
colleges  and  univer»ities«  These,  it  is  true,  have  been  already  modified  in  many 
respects,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  society.  But  as,  in  common  with  those  of 
England,  they  were  necessarily  modelled  on  the  monastic  institutions  of  remoter 
times,  they  need  such  a  reformation  as  does  not  stop  at  the  bare  introduction  of  a 
new  book  or  a  new  branch  of  study.  The  whole  system  needs  revision  and  adap- 
tation to  tlie  eiisting  state  of  society^-not  to  say  of  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
view  of  the  human  mind.  Take  for  example  two  of  the  liberal  professions,  theology 
and  law.  A  leadbg  object  in  preparing  for  these  pursuits  should  be  a  course  of  ac* 
tive  discipline,  bearing  a  resemblance  as  near  as  poebible  to  the  actual  occasions  of 
professional  lile.  Instead  of  this  the  student,  is  immured  for  several  years  in  bis  roooif 
withdrawn  from  the  great  field  of  observation,  of  action,  and  of  improvement,— is 
compelled  to  sit  down  in  passive  attention  to  his  book.«,  or  his  lecturep-^-and  is  cal!» 
ed  on  for  active  discipline,  barely  often  enough  to  give  him  by  anticipation  an  un- 
pleasant impression  of  tlie  labor  of  actual  busiaess.  He  does  not  i»sue  from  the 
hands  of  his  iostructers  well  trained  for  his  pnrf  uits  in  life :  his  personal  discipline  he 
has  yet  to  begin.  Even  in  the  details  of  writing  and  speaking,  in  which  he  ought  to 
have  acquired  a  perfect  facility,  he  is  still  halting  through  an  imperfect  and  late 
preparation.  The  school  and  college  requisitions,  which  devolved  on  him  once  or 
twice  in  a  month  or  a  term,  he  finds,  if  he  reflects  at  all,  to  have  been  a  mere 
mocrkery  of  exercise. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  subject ; 
otherwise  the  actual  deficiencies  of  college  and  university  education  o.ight  be  point- 
ed out  in  several  other  departments,  where  tlieir  consequences  are  not  less  inju- 
rious. • 

The  growing  results  annually  reported  in  the  department  of  benevolent  tjforifw 
the  promoiion  o/edticatum^  are,  this  year,  unusually  interesting.  The  number  of 
in9(i(utioo8  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  is  increasing  in  thM 
country  a^  well  as  in  Europe;  and  experience  is  daily  suggesting  better  methods  of 
instruction,  for  furnishing  those  who  would  otherwise  be  outcasts  from  human  inter- 
course, with  the  means  of  intelligent  and  useful  communication  with  the  more  favor- 
ed part  of  U)eir  species.  Tlie  improveosent  of  the  condition  o(Uie  blindj  is  attracting 
increased  attention  in  Europe ;  and  several  interesting  reports  have  been  presented 
of  the  high  pitch  to  which  their  instruction  has  been  carried,  in  the  various 
branches  o(  useful  knowledge,  and  in  the  common  arts  of  life. 

In  the  department  of  mUtiMnary  effort^  the  progress  of  improvement  is  peca-^ 
liarly  interesting.  Tlie  magnitude  of  tlie  operations  wiiich  are  here  connected  nith 
education,  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  known  or  appreciated.  Many  of  tne 
various  missionary  stations  throughout  the  world  have  attached  to  them  schouli 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  useful  arts,  for  the  benefit  of  adults ;  and  most  are 
furnished  with  well  managed  schools  of  common  education  for  tne  young,  who  Bre, 
in  large  numbers,  receiving  the  same  cicmeots  of  knowledge  and  of  improvement 
which  are  developed  in  the  happier  sphere  of  civilised  and  polished  society.  Somt 
of  the  missionary  station?  provide  instruction  of  u  still  higher  order,  and  open  tbf 
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.0  Their  aid  h^  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  cheerfaDy  aflbrded  hitherto. 
Bat  more,  perhaps,  mifrlit  yet  be  done,  by  the  pnlpit  being  ofteoer  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  duty  of  general  exertion  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. Sofloethiog  might  thus  be  effected  more  worthy  of  the  example  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  the  interests  of  our  country, — something  more  directly  conducive  to 
the  advancing  meHoration  of  our  race. 
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ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  unusual  labor  necessarily  demanded  by  the  preparation  of 
.  ;he  closing  number  of  this  volume,  has  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
^^tirnish  our  usual  notices  of  school  and  juvenile  books. 
^^  Amoug  the  works  which  claimed  particular  attention  we  can 
^  ^nly  hastily  mention  the  annual  supply  of  juvenile  publications  for 
_  ^e  season,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Munroe  &  Francis,  of  this  city.— -^ 
^  iCheir  selections  for  the  present  year  seem  peculiarly  happy  in 
-±jiaBny  particulars  which  will  be  mentioned  more  at  length  in  next 
K::Miumber. 

s-^j    In  the  same  department  have  been  received  an  interesting  se- 
e-A3Ction  from  works  published  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  New 
~  ifork. 
^   Similar  publications,  embracing  the  series  of  the  American  Sun- 
ay  School   Union,  have  also  come  to  hand.     Of  these  there  are 
^lany  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  recommending 
J  our  readers. 

-^    The  review  of  the  Classical  Reader  will  be  given  in  our  next; 
^Jso  several  notices  which  have  been  unavoidably  postponed. 
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